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Within  what  fountain’s  era  gey  cell 
Polish!/  the  Goddess  HEAL'l’II  to  dwell  ? 

T/> ! sparkling  high  from  potent  springs 
To  Britain's  sons  her  cup  she  brings  ! 

And  lo  ! amid  the  watery  roar 

In  Thetis’  car,  she  skims  the  shore.  WARTON. 
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Not  ices  of  Errors  or  Omissions, or  the  Communication 
of  add  it  ional  Drawings, ivill  he  thankfully  received. 


AD  VER  T1SEM  E.yT. 

It  will  be  felt  by  every  reader,  that  the 
author  who  undertakes  to  describe  public  places 
with  effect,  should  himself  be  conversant  with 
their  localities,  and  with  the  favourite  pursuits 
of  the  company  who  frequent  them.  On  tins 
crround  the  editor  of  the  present  work  has  pre- 
tensions  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  In  pur- 
suit of  amusement,  relaxation,  or  health,  he  has 
been  repeatedly  induced  to  v.sit  most  of  the 
places  described,  and  having  made  his  observa- 
tions on  the  spot,  he  trusts  his  descriptions  will 
be  found  as  correct  as  the  lletting  nature  of 
fashion  will  allow. 

Numerous  changes  have  occurred,  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition,  these  have  been 
carefully  corrected  and  noticed;  and  proof  sheets 
having  been  sent  to  the  principal  places,  and 
submitted  to  the  revision  ot  intelligent  friends, 
corrections  and  hints  for  improvement  are,  how- 
ever, always  received  with  thanks. 

But  independently  of  personal  knowledge  and 
of  private  communications,  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  publications  have  been  con- 
sulted, and,  in  no  instance,  have  the  last  editions 
of  the  various  local  guides  been  neglected. 
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advertisement. 


Jntcrponc  tuis  interdum  paudia  curis 
Ut  possis  animo  quemvis  suffer  re  laborem,” 

Is  a maxim  founded  in  nature  and  troth  ; and 
whoever  violates  it,  will  find  a ruined  constitu- 
tion, by  the  time,  perhaps,  that  he  has  acquired 
what  he  considers  as  the  means  of  ease  and  re- 
tirement. Tar,  therefore,  from  blaming  those 
who  seek  harmless  amusement  in  travel,  or  who 
make  temporary  retreats  from  business,  in  order 
to  return  with  fresh  vigour  of  body  and  of  mind, 
to  the  duties  of  their  station,  the  editor  rather  ap- 
plauds the  practice,  and  hopes  his  work  will 
furnish  information  and  advice  to  those  persons 
who  are  at  a loss  to  know  where  their  leisure 
may  be  the  most  agreeably  spent,  or  their  health 
the  most  completely  restored. 

The  unanimous  opinion  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed of  the  utility  and  correctness  of  his  Pic- 
tuke  of  London,  a work  W'hich  has  been,  and 
which  continues  to  be,  universally  read  and  ap- 
proved, encourages  him  to  hope,  that  his  la- 
bours oh  the  present  work  will  be  honoured 
w ith  a degree  of  approbation,  equally  flattering 
and  extensive. 

London,  1805. 
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AND 

SEA-BATIIING  PLACES. 
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aberystjvith. 


THE  romantic  beauties  of  Wales  in  general,  the 
purity  of  the  air,  and  the  change  of  objects  so  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  those  who  have  been  tong 
pent  up  in  towns  and  cities,  intent  on  one  unvarying 
train  of  business  or  amusement,  together  with  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  and  accommodation,  have 
tempted  many,  since  travelling  and  sea-bathing  have 
become  so  fashionable,  to  visit  the  principality  ; and 
various  places  on  its  coast  have  been  selected  as 
station*,  during  a summer  excursion. 

One  of  the  besl  frequented  of  these,  if  we  except 
Tenby  and  Swansea,  is  Aberystu-Uh,  a maritime  town 
in  Cardiganshire,  situate  on  a bold  eminence,  over- 
hanging the  sea,  a't  the  junction  of  the  Ystwith  and 
Rhydol.  This  town  is  208  miles  west-south-west  of 
London,  and  seems  to  have  risen  into  some  consequence, 
since  the  decline  of  Llanbadarn  Vawr,  in  which  parisu 


it  lies. 

Aberystuilh  is  governed  by  a mayor,  ccordcr,  and 
other  inferior  officers : it  is  pretty  large  and  populous, 

. but  the  streets  are  rather  steep  and  rugged,  and  the 
houses  being  principally  built  of  the  blac'x  slate,  winch 
the  country  produces,  gives  the  w hole  a gloomy  cheer- 
less aspect.  Yet,  the  charms  ot  the  vicinity,  the 
cheapness  of  accommodation,  and  the  pleasantness  and 
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convenience  <5 1 the  beach',  have  long  rendered  k a fa- 
'vorite  resort,  not  only  for  company  fiVtm  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  but  also  for  parties  from  different 
places  in  Eng  land.  The  bathing-machines  are  ^ood  ; 
and  though  the  situation  is  not  very  favorable  for 
walks,  there  is  one  round  the  church-yard,  another  by 
tlu»  side  of  the  harbour,  while  a third,  which  is  the 
most  extensive,  is  traced  out  with  some  taste  and  in- 
genuity, among  the  fragments  ot  the  old  castle. 

The  Talbot  inn  is  a decent  house  of  entertainment ; 
and  the  lodgings,  if  not  elegant,  are  at  least  commo- 
dious and  reasonable.  A good  library  here  would  be 
a valuable  acquisition*  as  the  social  •amusements  are 
fe  \ . 

“ The  sea  view,”  observes  Mr.  Skrine,  in  bis  Tour 
of  "outb  H ales,  “ comprehending  (lie  Caernarvonshire 
tiills  on  flic  opposite  side  of  fhe  Hay,  continued  very 
line  as  we  advanced  towards  Aberystuit h , and  most 
agreeably  beguiled  t he  labors  of  ibe  road,  which, 
w indin0"  over  the  rock v basis  ot  the  iiu  essnut  hills,  for- 
bade any  expeditious 'advance..  In  a narrow  vale  we 
« - ossed  the  Vstwith,  by  a bridge  profusely  decorated 
v ith  ivv,  and  ascending  si  sleep  rock  from  its  banks, 
soon  came,  insight  ot  the  greater  vale  <»!  lihydol,  and 
of  the  town  of  AUrystwVh,  situated  on  a hold  emi- 
nence, overhanging  the  sen,  close  to  ih  mouth.  I hi* 
Town,  forming  a tine  object  ns  viewed  from  a sullici- 
vnt  distance,  rather  disappointed  me  when  vve  reached 
J f — 1 1 , e streets  being  steep  and  ill  paved;  but  wetomut 
it  full  of  company,  who  must  have  been  contented 

with  very moderate  accommodations.” 

Mr.  Pratt,  the  Meaner,  too,  gives  no  very  favorable 
picture  of  this  place,  though  he  furnishes  us  with  many 
i licivsling  anecdotes  ofthe  manners  of  llieinhabilnnts 
„f  l he  district : and  as  we  cannot  justly  controvert  I he 
opinion  of  other  travellcrsand  tourists,  in  regard  to  the 
town  of  Aben^lu  ilh,  a tier  dispatcliingilsbriet  history, 
,.e  shall  conduct  our  readers  to  some  scenes  m the  v i- 
.■•Uih.  which  will  evince,  that  I hough  the  amusements 
\r-v  are  few,  tnc  pot  bis  vjJluicul  alii  actions  to  draw 


abf.rystwith] 


Trade. 


company,  independently  ot  the  simple  and  hospitable 
manners  oi  the  inhabitants.* 


TRADF. 

Aherystveilh  is  a plac"  of’  considerable  trade,  and  lias 
a harbour,  de'*p  enough  to  rr  i five  the  common  W elcli 
coasting  vessels.  It  exports  lead,  calamine,  and  some 
manufactured  articles,  such  as  flannels  and  stockings, 
chiefly  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol;  and  imports,  for  tho 
use  of  the  country,  cast  iron  goods,  coals,  and  also 
porter,  a great  ijuautity  oi  which  is  consumed, 
during  the  bathing  season.  Here,  likewise,  is  a coiv* 
•siderahle  fishery  tor  cod,  mackerel,  and  herrings;  so 
th.a!  being  sufficiently  distant  fioio  any  great  public 
market,  lisli  may  generally  bebouyht  on  very  reason- 
able terms. t The  occasumal  arrival  and  sailing  ol 
slops  gives  some  degree  of  animation  to  the  scene. 

CASTLE,  &C. 

Aberysltrith  lias  every  anpearance  of  having  on  re 
been  strongly  fortified,  and  the  remains  of  it-  cas.k: 
•shew  it  to  have  been  capable  ol  a noble  deunrr.  It 
stands  on  a projection  ot  slate  rock,  protecting  (la* 
town  on  the  sea-side,  while,  ou  the  other,  it  commands 

* The  ancient  Britons  of  the  principality  have  bc.-n  Inn;, 
and  justly,  famed  i«r  hospir  ility  to  strangers,  and  their  ,e- 
ni-rul  cliaracter  i*  truly  estimable. 

In  the  lower  ranks,  however,  there  are  many  pecujiarilies 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  • rnor.iuce,  a;>v  a vitij  I mit  t 
inter, a urse  with  the  !■  t of  the  world.  A considerable  d<  - 
jtree  of  super- 1 itiou  is  vic.hi  . snio’ur  t he  peasant  i > in  ;■  .•rut, 
and  some  of  their  eu.-toms  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  our 
id,  a-  of  decorum. 

T In  17:;!,  n shoal  f 1 IB  boltle- noses,  or  porpoise*,  were 
stranded  on  the  rocks  in  i -idir.in-b.iy,  and  lift  i pr,  y to 
the  country  people,  who  r aped  considerable  profit  from  tlm 
blubber.  I'lie  largest  of  these  tish  was  about  fifteen  feet 
lung,  an  l had  been  previously  wouivdcd.  This  is  supposed 
£o  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  pursued  by  tin-  rest, 
viliu  hunted  him  so  eagerly,  that  they  ran  themselves  on 
the  rocks.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  were  Allured 
Vj  the  he  i rings,  which  abound  in  this  bay. 
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the  entire  estuary  of  the  YsUvith  and  Hhydol,  with  a 
charming  view  over  the  sale. 

This  castle  was  built  by  Gilbert  de  Strongbow,  io 
1 106,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  but  being  soon  af- 
ter demolished  by  Owen  Gwiueth,  prince  of  North 
Wales,  was  rased  a second  time  in  1 ‘ill  by  Edward  1. 
About  the  year  1377  we  iind  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Owen  Glyndwr,  when  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Henry  IV.  Glyndwr,  however,  afterwards  got  it  into 
his  bands,  and  placed  in  it  a strong  garrisou  of  his 
countrymen. 

During  the  fatal  contest  between  Charles  T.  and  the 
parliament,  it  held  out  a long  time  for  the  king,  but, 
on  bis  death,  it  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Cromwell, 
after  a long  siege. 

Within  this  castle  Charles  I.  established  a mint,  for 
the  convenience  of  paying  the  miners.  Two  silver 
pieces  coined  here,  with  the  impression  of  an  ostrich 
leather,  the  one  current  for  10s.  aud  the  other  for  20s. 
arc  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Jolmes,  of  Hafod. 

Among  the  ruins  of  this  castle,  is  the  favorite  pro- 
menade, and  contiguous  to  this  spot  Cvedale  Price, 
Esq.  of  Herefordshire,  has  erected  a singular  castel- 
lated house,  intended  for  a summer  residence.  It 
consists  of  three  octagon  towers,  with  a balcony  facing 
the  sea;  the  apartments  are  elegantly  furnished,  and 
from  I he  windows  is  an  extensive  view  of  SI.  George's 
Channel.  The  church,  w hich  is  a new  erection,  is  the 
only  other  edifice  which  demands  particular  attention. 

tome  valuable  load  mines  lie  in  the  vicinity  ot  this 
place,  which  were  formerly  the  property  ot  the  fa- 
mous Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  and  from  the  produce  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  New  Kiver  Lo 
London,  in  161*1. 

On  a high  and  steep  elevation,  near  the  new  bridge, 
over  the  Hhydol,  is  a large  entrenchment,  which  vulgar 
tradition  assigns  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  which  anti- 
quaries give  to  Rhys  ap  Gruflyd,  who  encamped  his 
forces  here  in  11  13,  but  by  a manoeuvre  of  the  Eng- 
lish, they  were  enticed  from  their  position,  and  en- 
tirely cut  oil'. 
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LS  an n KIDF.S  from  ABF.KYSTWTlTf. 

I.LAXBADARK-VAW  R. 

\t  tlu*  disfnnre  of  a mile  from  Aberystwilh  is  L>an- 
badaru-l  'au-r,  supposed  U>  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
episcopal  sees  in  U ales.  Here  Paturnus.  m the  sixth 
centurv,  founded  a monastery  and  a bishopric,  after- 
wards united  to  St.  David's. 

The  church  lias  a venerable  aspect,  and  from  its 
stile,  it  was  probably  erected  previous  to  the  itinerary 
of  ti ini Idus,  in  whose  time  this  place  was  an  abbey, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a layman,  against  which  ix- 
rr  mlaritv,  (iiraldus  severely  inveighed.  Alter  it  be- 
came an  episcopal  see  the  inhabitants  killed  their 
bishop,  which  has  left  a proverbial  stigma  on  them 
over  since.  The  church  is  now  parochial. 


FI.es  ORUfi. 

Br.TWF.KN  this  plan  and  Abe  rystwith, on  the  banks  of 
the  Khydol,  stands  Plas  Giug , a fortified  mansion, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Owen  t.lvn- 
dwr.  T he  remains,  which  lie  in  a vale,  are  still  pretty 
considerable,  particularly  a s.iuaie  embattled  tower, 
nearly  -infect.  The  form  of  most  ot  the  original 
apartments  may  be  traced,  and  it  appears  that  they 
were  spacious  and  numerous;  but  neither  a hewn 
stone,  nor  a letter  of  inscription,  is  to  be  seen. 

This  palace  is  imi|iiestionabl\  very  ancient,  blit  its 
evict  date  car. not  he  ascertained.  One  of  the  Welch 
bards,  speaking  of  Llewellyn  the  (treat,  says, 

III,  sp<  ir  Hashes  iu  the  hands  accustomed  to  martial 

It  kills,  and  puts  its  enemies  to  the  flight  by  the  palace  of 
the  Khydol. 

Like  every  other  place  of  remote  origin,  it  has  iU  le- 
gends of  subterraneous  passages,  but  these  cannot  be 
traced  by  the  most  diligent  observer. 

GW YL  TALIESIV. 

CwijI  Taliesin,  or  Taliesin's  Bed,  about  four  miles 
from  Abtryslwuh,  stood  by^  the  road  side,  and  was 
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handed  down  bv  tradition,  as  the  grave  of  Taliesin, 
who  flourished  about  the  yearoftlie  Christian  a*ra  i40. 
It  consisted  of  four  stones  placed  in  the  form  of  an  ob- 
long square,  the  highest  nearly  a foot  above  ground; 
but  notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the  Welch  to  their 
countrymen,  and  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  Ta- 
liesin, the  prince  of  bards,  they  have  removed  every 
trace  of  this  monument,  and  converted  the  stones  into 
gate-posts ! 

PONT  AR  FYVACH. 

Pont  ar  Fynacb , or  the  Devil's  ti  ridge,  on  the  Mo- 
narh,  about  twelves  miles  from  Abcrystuilh,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  architectural  curiosities  of 
"V\  ales.  It  consists  of  two  arches,  the  one  thrown  over 
the  other.  The.lower  arch,  or  old  bridge,  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  devil,  but  with  more 
truth  it  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  monks  of 
Strata  Florida  Abbey,  in  the  reign  of  William  Hufus. 
The  upper  arch  was  built  over  it  in  1753,  at  the  ex- 

(>cuse  of  the  county,  for  the  greater  safety  of  travel- 
ers. Each  of  these  arches  springs  from  rock  to  rock, 
over  a deep  abyss,  in  which  the  dark  stream  of  I lie 
JVIonach  is,  with  difficulty,  distinguished  more  than 
TOO  feet  below,  working  its  way  impetuously  through 
the  hollow. 

On  the  lower  side  of  the  bridge  it  issues  again  to 
light,  and  precipitates  itself  vvi'.li  amazing  force,  in  a 
succession  of  almost  perpendicular  falls,  lor  nearly  200 
feet,  through  a thick  wood,  from  l lie  extremity  of 
which  the  grand  cataract  is  to  be  viewed  to  consider- 
able advantage.  Immediately  below  the  fall,  the 
Monaeh  joins  the  Hhydol;  and  continues  its  course 
through  the  beautiful  vale  of  that  name,  towards 
Aberystwilh. 

Crossing  the  Cwnystwith  chain  of  hills,  which  sepa- 
rates the  parallel  vallics  of  the  Khydol  and  Ystwith, 
the  stranger  is  most  agreeably  surprised  as  he  descends 
through  tiie  rising  plantations  of  Hq/ud,  with  the  am- 
ple domain  of  Air.  Johncs,  which  rises  like  a paradise 
in  the  midst  of  a profound  desert.  The  sleep  banks 
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of  Ihc  Ystwith  arc  here  fringed  with  the  finest  woods, 
and  the  mansion,  a superb  structure,  in  a novel  stile 
of  Moorish  and  Gothic  architecture,  occupies  the  most 
favorable  spot  for  commandin'.;  the  whole  extent  of 
the  vale  and  the  windings  of  the  river.  It  would  be 
too  tedious  to  conduct  our  readers  through  the  splen- 
did apartments  of  Hafod,  where  taste  and  fane,)  may 
lie  alternately  traced;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is 
much  to  astonish,  and  much  to  delight.  Particularly 
the  Library,  which  is  one  ot  the  lirst  in  Ihc  kingdom 
belonging  to  a private  person.  .Mr.  Jolines  has  also 
a printing  press  in  his  house,  from  which  he  lately 
issued  an  elegant  edition  of  Nr  John  Froissart's 
Chronicle. 

\ well-formed  lawn  extends  far  below  the  house, 
beyond  which  are  the  plantations,  through  which  a 
number  of  walks  are  conducted  with  judgment  and 
fancy,  to  such  objects  and  views  as  are  most  pleasing 
or  picturesque.  It  is  said  (lint  Mr.  Johnes  usually 

r ilanls  about  half  a million  of  trees  annually,  chiefly 
arch,  beech,  and  birch,  by  which  means  he  is  not 
only  improving  his  estate,  and  enriching  his  country, 
hut  furnishing  employment  to  a great  number  of  in- 
dustrious laborers,  w |u>  would  otherwise  he  engaged, 
perhaps,  in.  Hie  sickly  occupations  ol  mines  or  manu- 
factures. Pl.t  after  all,  we  unite  in  opinion  with 
.Mr.  >krine,  who  observes,  that  “ notwithstanding  the 
many  natural  and  artificial  beauties  of  Hafod,  a 
stranger,  while  he  commends  the  taste  with  which  it 
is  embellished,  cannot  hut  admire  the  singularity  of 
the  undertaking ; in  I lie  wilds  of  an  uninhabited  de- 
sart , lar  removed  from  an\  practicable  neighbourhood, 
and  from  the  common  resorts  of  mankind.” 

STRATA  FLORIDA. 

.Almost  in  a line  with  Hafod,  but  to  the  southward, 
stands  Ystrat/jjlur,  or  Strata  Florida  Abbey,  in  the 
farthest  recess  of  a mountainous  semicircle,  amidst 
coppices  ol  wood  and  cultivated  lands,  rising  up  I lie 
acclivities.  Oi  tins  delightfully  situated,  ;uul  once 
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celebrated,  abbey,  there  are  still  some  inconsiderable 
remains,  particularly  a gateway  of, ''axon  architect uro, 
of  tine  proportions,  and  in  good  preservation. 

Strata  Florida  was  erected  by  Bhys  ap  Gruft’ydd, 
prince  of  South  Wales,  in  1 l6i,  and  burnt  down  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  but  soon  afterwards  rebuilt. 
Within  its  ancient  walls,  dedicated  to  the  White 
]VIonks,  was  regularly  kept  a chronicle  of  the  chief 
transactions  of  the  British  princes,  with  all  the  old 
records  from  lljti  to  1270.  It  was  likewise  cele- 
brated as  the  cemetery  of  many  of  the  W elch  princes 
and  abbots;  but  such  is  the  vanity  of  monumental 
records,  that  not  a single  fragment  of  their  tombs  re- 
mains. 

PMVLIM  WON. 

Thf  last  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Ahen/stuith,  to 
which  we  shall  conduct  the  attention  of  strangers,  is 
Plinlimmou , which  “ rears  its  cloud-capl  head  sub- 
Jime,”  and  from  whose  summit  may  he  distinctly  seen 
the  shaggy  top  of  ( adcr  Idris,  and  the  spiral  crown  ol 
Snowdon.  , 

Pthilimmov  is  a vast  mountain,  surrounded  by 
many  ollicrs  of  humbler  height,  which  occupy  a great 
extent  of  sterile  and  dreary  country,  without  a house 
or  tree  to  relieve  the  eye,  while  their  natural  horrors 
are  encreascd  by  sounding  cataracts  and  deep  ravines. 

In  tliis  solitude  all  the  miseries  of  penury  and  deso- 
lation rush  on  the.  heart;  and  the  spectator  feels  what 
a dreadful  blank  life  would  be  without  the  society  of 
his  fellow  men. 

Yet  the  hope  of  a precarious  donation  from  transient 
visitors,  has  induced  a guide  to  lix  his  abode,  in  sum- 
mer, in  a hovel,  at  the  bottom  of  this  dreary  moun- 
tain ; and,  without  a conductor,  the  ascent  should  ne- 
ver he  attempted.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  parti- 
cularly attractive  in  the  character  of  Plinlimtnoti ; 
hut  it  is  remarkable  for  giving  rise  to  no  less  than  five 
rivers,  the  principal  ot  which  are  the  Severn,  the  Wye, 
and  the  JlhydoJ. 

(h^r  Bahmoutu,  see  the  Tour  through  Wales,  at 

4h  .<  r\i'  /Aik*  rrnni'L' 
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BATH. 

THIS  delightful  city,  where  fashion  has  long  esta- 
blished her  court,  and  whore  beauty  and  elegance 
are.scen  in  her  train,  tias  been  Singularly  Invert'd  both 
by  nature  ajid  art,  and  is  worthy  of  that  distinguished 
pre-eminence  it  lias  acquired.  It  lies  at  the  north-* 
eastern  extremity  of  ?omersetshiie,  about  1U7  miles 
from  London,  and  twelve  Irom  lir-wol, 

Hath  is  .surrounded  by  an  amphitiiealre  of  bids  of 
Considerable  height,  except  where  they  open  to  allow 
a course  lor  the  A\on,  which  winds  slowly  and  ma- 
jestically'close  to  the  city,  and  being  navigable  lor 
barges  to  Bristol,  facilitates  the  intercourse  with  that 
busy  port. 

The  vallev,  in  which  Bath  lies,  being  too  small  to 
contain  Die  numerous  splendid  buildings  w hich  have 
been  erected  there  within  the  spare  of  a cefUury , they 
gradually  covered  the  side  ot  the  hill  towards  the 
north,  and  now  crown  its  summit.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  appearance  ot  this 
city,  w here  houses  rise  behind  houses  in  progressive 
order;  while  the  most  elevated  seem  to  look  down 
with  proud  superiority  mi  the  no  less  elegant  and  ex- 
tensive structures  below.  In  the  hills  which  environ 
it,  excellent  springs  of  water  rise;  and  by  means  of 
pipes  almost  every  house  is  completely  supplier!  with 
that  necessary  of  life. 

axTiquiTirs,  and  f.vkiy  mvronv. 

Tur  antiquity  of  Bn/h  mocks  the  researches  of  (lie 
most  inquisitive,  and  therefore,  at  an  early  period, 
fable  was  called  in  to  supply  the  want  ot  authentic 
narration.  No  doubt  it  was  first  noticed  on  account 
of  iis  warm  springs,  from  which  it  appears  always  to 
have  ber.ii  (ienommaied ; lint  the  origin  ot  their  tame 
is  lost  ;u  the  mist  of  tune.  The  tiction,  howcvi#, which 
ascribes  this  important  di.sr  ov  c.  y to  Lladud  is  so  pleas 
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ing,  and  lias  boon  so  long  repeated  by  vulgar  credu- 
lity, that  this  description  would  appear  imperfect  with- 
out it.  Take  il  therefore  as  it  is  generally  received 
on  the  spot.  A story  is  commonly  told  with  varia- 
tions, and  tliis  cannot  expect  to  be  exempt  from  the 

common  lot.  r 

“ iUudud,  the  eldest  soil  of  laid  Hudibras,  King  of 
Britain,  and  the  eighth  in  succession  from  Brutus,  the 
great  grandson  of  .Vneas,  having  spent  several  years 
at  Athens  in  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
returned  a leper;  and  whether  from  the  heat  ol  the 
climate  lie  had  lived  in,  or  from  ill  diet,  or  infection, 
docs  not  appear:  but  a leper  he  was,  and  loi  that  rea- 
son shut  up,  that  he  might  not  infect  others.  Impa- 
tient of  his  confinement,  he  chose  moan  liberty  rather 
Ilian  a royal  restraint,  and  contriving  his  escape  m dis- 
guise, went  from  his  father’s  court,  into  an  untra i veiled 
part  of  the  country,  and  oiVcrcd  his  assistance  m any 
common  employment,  probably  thinking  lie  was  less 
likely  to  be  discovered,  under  such  humble  circum- 
stances. lie  therefore  entered  into  service  at  i'wams- 
wick,  a small  village  three  miles  from  this  city,  wbcie 
his  business  (among  other  things)  was  to  take  caie  o 
pio-n,  which  he  was  to  drive  from  place  to  place,  tor 
their  advantage  in  feeding  upon  beech-hnast,  and 
acorns,  the  bill's  thereabouts  abounding  then  with  sucli 
trees,  though  now  few  of  the  two  former  remain;  yet 
there  is  a bill  close  upon  the  south  part  oi  l this  ci  y, 
that  still  retains  the  name  of  Beechen  ( bll,  though 
there  is  scarcely  a beech-tree  left  upon  it  at  this  time. 

«<•  Here  the  rising  sun  breaking  through  the  clouds 
first  saluted  the  royal  herdsman  with  its  comtortable 
beams;  and  while  he  was  addressing  himself  to  the 
glorious  luminary,  and  praying  that  the  wrath  ol  In  a- 


veu  a<n 


ainst  him 'might  he  averted,  part  ol  the  drove 


of  T)irvras,  at  if  seized  with  a frenzy,  ran  down  the  side 
oi  the  hill  into  an  alder  moor,  till  they  reached  t 
spot  of, ground  where  the  hot  springs  o Bath  now 
boil  urn  and  from  thence  returned  covered  with  bla 
niud.  The  prince  being  of  a thoughtful  turn,  and 
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very  solicitous  to  find  out  the  reason  why  the  pigs 
that  wallowed  in  the  mire  in  the  summer  to  cool  them* 
selves,  should  do  the  same  in  winter,  obsened  them 
further,  and  following  them  down,  at  length  perceived 
a stream  to  arise  from  the  place  where  the  swine  wal- 
lowed. Making  his  way  to  it,  lie  found  it  to  he  warn)  t 
and  this  satisfied  him,  that  for  the  benefit  of  this  heat 
the  pigs  resorted  thither,  and  after  a while  became 
whole  and  smooth  from  their  f'oulscurfsaud  eruptions, 
by  their  often  wallowing  in  this  mud.  I pon  this,  he 
considered  within  himself  why  lie  should  not  receive 
the  same  benefit  bv  the  same  means ; he  tried  it,  and 
succeeded;  and  when  lie  found  himself  cured  of  his 
leprosy,  declare;!  who  lie  was.  1 1 is  master  was  not 
inclined  to  believe  him  at  first,  but  at  length  did,  and 
went  with  him  to  court,  where  he  was  owned  to  be  the 
king  s son;  and  after  his  lather's  death  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  government , and  made  these  Baths.” 

1 he  legend  goes  on  to  say,  “ that  when  these  works 
were  completed,  Bladud  gave  himself  up  to  ingenious 
studies,  which  he  pursued  with  so  much  assiduity , that 
he  at  last  invented  wings  to  fly  with)  but  these  not 
being  quite  so  safe  as  the  modern  balloons,  in  one  of 
his  lliglils  he  unfortunate!)  tell  down  on  valistmr* 
church,  and,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  subjects,  broke 
his  neck,  atlcr  a reign  of  tvvciitv  years.” 

1 he  story  of  Bladud  and  his  swine  was  seriously  be- 
lieved for  centuries,  and  a zealous  unlearned  Batlio- 
niau  would  still  stand  up  for  its  truth  * Vet  s irely 
the  celebrity  of  these  wulersdoes  not  require  the  aid  of 
fiction  ; nor  can  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  ti  few 
centuries,  augment  or  diminish  their  real  v irtues. 


> About the  cl »e  of  tin?  seventieth  century,  the  Karl  of 
Ttochester  having  visited  Hath,  convinced  the  citizens  of  tbs 
luqiruhubihty  of  this  tale,  and  induced  them  to  remove  h 
memorial  of  it,  which  had  hitherto  U«  u exhibited  in  a pub- 
''  t ’ ! ' ' • s lin''  after,  Mr.  Powell  gave  a mortal 

loninM  to  the  legend,  Ly  associating  Plnduu  and  hi-.  pigs 
•i t Punch  and  his  family,  and  producing  them  ou  the  stage 
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II  is  M-rv  probable  that  these  springs  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Britons  before  the  invasion  of  the  Ho- 


mans; for  there  are  unquestionable  evidences  ot  the 
latter  having  a station  at  this  place,  and  baths  either 
lor  health  or  pleasure*  The  various  names  by  which 
this  city  has  been  called,  all  designate  the  principal 
cause  of'  its  cclcbritv  * The  Hritons  named  it  (aerba- 
dou  or  the  city  oi  the  Bath , and  Caer  vn  ciiuuiut 
twyinyn,  or  the  city  ot  the  Hot  lJalh.  the  Homans 
gave  it  the  appropriate  appellations  ol  I henna'  >Su* 
data*,  Aqua*  t'alida*,  Aqua*  Solis,  or  simply  balnea, 
while  the  Saxons  called  it  Akepnumus  (easier,  which 
has  been  interpreted,  the  city  ol  Valetudinarians.  ^ 

It  does  not  enter  within  our  plan  Lo  give  its  eariy 
history  from  llu*  commencement  ol  authentic  records ) 
lmt  we  must  observ  e,  that  the  great  number  ot  ancient 
coins,  statues,  altars,  inscriptions,  and  other  Roman 
antiquit ies,*  w hich  liav  c been  discov  ered  at  different.  in- 
tervals  in  and  about  Built,  prove  that  it  has  under- 
gone various  revolutions. 

In  175J,  as  some  cellars  wore  digging  in  Stall-street, 
n pedestal  was  found  with  an  inscription  which  pur- 
ports that  “ this  religious  place,  insolently  thrown 
down,  Caius  Severus  Kmeritus  purified  and  restored  to 
the  name  and  virtue  ot  Augustus,  in  testimony  ot  his 
gratitude. ”t  l nder  this  stone  were  several  coins  of 


t’arausms.  . 

Two  years  after,  as  the  Abbey-house,  where  the 
Duke  of  Kings;  oil’s  Baths  now  stand,  w as  pulling  down, 
in  digging  the  foundation,  the  workmen  discover)^ 
several  rough  hewn  stoue  coffins,  with  the  entire, 
but  mouldering,  remains  of  human  bodies;  and 
several  pieces  of  coin  of  Saxon  kings.  And  below 
these  cavities,  which  led  lolhe  remains  of  several  no- 


* Many  of  these  antiquities  are  preserved  withgreat  care, 
and  a room  lias  been  erected,  l>y  the  Coipoiatiou  u 
Cross-Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  them. 

-(-  This  inscription  seems  to  indicate  thattheplaM  w >ere 
it  was  found'  was  the  site  of  a temple.  t,ncr  I a!  nder,  of 
the  city  ofsPailas,  is  one  of  the  ancient  names  ol  hew. 
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man  baths  and  sudatories ( constructed  on  a large  and 
elegant  plan.  The  spring  which  supplied  these  baths 
being  treed  from  rubbish,  and  its  channel  opened,  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  converted  it  to  its  original  purpose* 
In  digging  the  foundations  tor  the  new  Hot  Hath 
and  its  accompaniments,  a quantity  of  Homan  copper 
and  brass  coins  of  .Nero,  Adrian,  Trajan,  Antoninus, 
&c.  were  found,  together  with  an  antique  pillar,  (now 
removed,)  having  an  abbreviated  inscription  which 
has  been  rendered  into  English  t “ Nilinus,  the  son 
of  Maturus,  gladly  pays  his  grateful  sows  to  the  higlv 
goddess  Minerva.” 

W hen  the  foundation  of  the  new  Pump-room  was 
clearing  out  in  1790,  on  the  cast  side  ot  Mall-street,* 
various  Homan  antiquities  were  discovered,  consisting 
of  a votive  altar,  a considerable  portion  of  a tinted 
pillar,  two  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  a hand- 
some Corinthian  capital,  belonging  to  the  same.  Se- 
veral massy  fragments,  adorned  with  sculpture  in 
basso  relievo  were  also  found.  One  ol  them,  within 
a double  circle  of  oaken  boughs  richly  wrought,  re- 
presents the  head  of  Apollo  Medicus,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  the  inventor  ol  medicine. 

IndccJ,  from  a variety  ofcircumstanccs  it  appears, 
that  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  regarded  as  the  patrons 
of  these  springs,  and  that  one  or  both  of  them  cou- 
joiullv  had  a maguiiiceut  temple  erected  to  their  ho- 
nor on  this  sped. 

Among  other  fragments  was  a votive  altar,  (he  in- 
irriplion  ou  which  hasuot  been  completely  decipher- 
ed ; bul  it  imports  that  il  was  erected  by  some  person 
obliged  by  Marcus  Vutidius,  an  oflicer  of  the  sixth 
legion,  as  a grateful  return  to  the  deity  who  presided 
over  the  waters  of  B.ith,  for  the  salutary  eifccts  they 
hud  produced  on  his  patron. 

These  remains  lay  more  than  twelve  feet  below  the 
present  surface ; and  about  the  same  level,  the  work- 
men met  w fth  an  ancient  paved  way  of  broad  Iree  stone, 
w ith  a channel  to  carry  otf  the  water. 

In  179-!,  as  the  laborers  were  employed  near  Sid- 
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nev-place,  about  four  feet  uiuler  ground,  they  came 
to  a .sepulchral  altar,  almost  perfect , with  an  iuscrip- 
iion  to  the  memory  of  Caius  Calpurnius,  probably  an 
officer  of  rank  in  Britain,  who  died  at  the  age  of  75.* 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  it  is  likely  that 
Bath  suffered  a temporary  eclipse;  but  during  th* 
Saxon  limes  we  find  it  was  considered  as  a place  of 
Some  note,  It  received  its  first  charter  from  Richard 
I.  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a free  bo- 
rough. This  charter  was  repeatedly  enlarged,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  lotto,  declared  it  a city  of  itself, 
and  willed  the  citizens  to  be  a body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, by  the  name  of  Mayor,  Aldermen*  and  Citizens, 
hut  it  was  not  till  1 G4(>  t hat  the  corporation  began  to 
ad  according  to  the  powers  they  had  received,  and 
the  pri\ ileges  they  enjoyed.  They  then  established 
the  bye-laws,  by  which  the  city  is  still  regulated;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  a better  police  is  no  where 
observed  than  at  Hath. 

From  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  this  city  seems  to  have 
been  occasionally  visited  by  our  sovereigns,  or  some 
of  the  royal  family;  hut,  notwithstanding  its  pre- 
sent elegance,  it  appears  that  about  the  year  1 T 00, 
it  had  only  one  house  with  sashed  windows,  anti  that 
the  dancers  did  not  exceed  ten  couple. 

The  principal  cause  ol  the  astonishing  increase  of. 
Bath  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Before  we  enter  on  a 
particular  description  of  its  buildings,  its  baths,  and 
its  amusements,  it  is  butfair  to  gne  a biiel  sketch  of 
the  life  ol  the  person  who  most  essentially  contribut- 
ed to  their  existence.  V\liat  lollows  may  be  consi*> 
dered  as  the  regal  history  of  Bath. 


The  MASTERS  of  the  CEREMONIES. 

Richard  Nash,  the  first  King  of  Ba/it,  was  a na- 
tive of  Swansea  in  Glamorganshire,  and  was  bom  in 

* The  Antiquities  of  Bath  have  been  well  illustrated  by 
Governor  Pownal,  Mr.  Warner,  and  the  ingenious  Mi.  i 
sons.  To  their  publications  wo  refer  our  readers  for  fuither 
particulars. 


b\th]  Nash. 

1674.  His  parents  were  in  a respectable  situation  of 
life;  and  young  Nash  received  a classical  education  at 
Carina rthcn-schoo I , from  whence  he  was  scut  to  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

He  was  intended  for  the  law;  hut  this  stud;,  was 
too  dn  fora  person  of  his  volatile  turn.  Measure 
was  the  goddess  he  adored  ; and  to  whose  service  he 
devoted  himself.  He  soon  involved  himscll  in  an  in- 
trigue with  an  artful  female  in  Oxford,  ot  which  de- 
scription there  are  alwa;.  s numbers,  laying  bails  for 
young  men  of  family  or  personal  appearance,  and 
)a  consequence  of  this  he  was  removed  Iroin  the 
Uuiversit  \ , 

His  relations  now  purchased  a pair  of  colors  for 
him  in  the  army  ; and  here  his  taste  for  gallantry  and 
dissipation  would  have  been  lulls  gratified,  had  not 
his  inferior  rank,  and  the  duties  attached  to  it,  sub- 
jected him  to  subordination  and  restraint,  which  ap- 
peared intolerable  to  a man  born  to  empire , and 
whose  ruling  passion  was  too  strong  to  submit  tocon- 
troul.  He  therefore  left  the  army  i u disgust, and 
tcred  himself  a student  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Soon  after,  Nash  was  presented  with  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  Ins  natural  talents.  It  had  been  an  an- 
cient custom  v,  it ti  the  society  to  which  he  now  he* 
longed,  to  entertain  every  new  sovt  reign  with  a revel 
and  a pageant.  On  the  accession  ot  William  ill.  Nash 
was  selected  to  conduct  this  mighty  business;  and  he 
succeeded  so  well,  that  it  is  slid  William  offered  to 
knight  him,  which  honor  he  declined.  Ills  abilities, 
however,  attracted  public  no  ice,  and  this  paved  the 
way  loins  future  success. 

bath  then  beginning  to  rise  into  a little  repute  as  a 
place  of  fashionable  resort,  Nash  was  induced  to  v isit, 
it  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  soon  made  himselt  con- 
spicuous hv  Ids  taste,  wit,  and  gaiety.  At  this  period, 
it  was  the  fashion  for  both  sexes  to  bat  he  together 
quite  naked,  and  for  the  ladies  to  adorn  their  heads, 
before  they  entered  the  bail), with  all  the  lures  ot  dress. 
Hy  these  means  their  charms  were  set  oil  to  such  ad- 
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vantage,  that  the  husband  of  a lady  in  the  Cross  Bath, 
who  with  Nash  and  other  spectators  was  admiring  the 
female  dabblers,  told  his  wife  “ she  looked  like  au 
angel,  and  he  wished  to  be  with  her.”  Nash  seiv.ed 
the  favorable  occasion  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a 
man  of  gallantry  and  spirit,  and  therefore  suddenly  , 
taking  the  gentleman  bv  the  collar  and  the  waistband 
of  his  breeches,  soused  him  over  the  parapet  into  the 
bath.  The  consequence  was  a duel,  in  which  Nash 
was  wounded  in  the  sword-arm;  and,  as  it  does  not 
appear  he  was  loud  of  fighting,  it  is  probable  that  this 
incident  prompted  him,  w hen  he  rose  to  power,  to  issue 
his  edict  against  wearing  swords  at  Bath,  “ except  by 
such  as  were  not  entitled  to  wear  them  at  any  other 
place.” 

About  this  time,  a vacancy  happening  in  the  office 
of  master  of  the  ceremonies,  a place  hitherto  ol  little 
protit  or  honor,  the  well-known  talents  of  Nash  for 
the  invention  and  direction  of  amusements,  operated 
so  much  in  his  favor,  that  he  was  chosen  arbiter  etc - 
gan/iarum,  and  invested  with  the  fullest  power  to 
order,  arrange,  nud  improve,  the  manners  of  the  com- 
pany, the  routine  ol  amusements,  and  the  points  of 


etiquette.  . 

t'ndcr  his  auspices,  Bath  suddenly  rose  to  distinc- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  been  advancing  in  elegance,  splendor,  and  taste. 
\\  hoover  was  t he  original  founder  of  Bath , to  Nash 
is  due  the  merit  of  being  its  restorer;  and  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  regulations  he  established  still  con- 
tinue to  operate;  nor  are  the  hut^s  he  promulgated 

yet  repealed.  , e 

His  curie  serves  to  display  his  character  as  a man  ol 
whim,  as  well  as  of  taste  and  knowledge  ol  life.  A 
copy  of  it  is  still  in  the  Lower-rooms,  and  consists  of 
eleven  articles,  besides  a stinging  No/a  Bene. 


nUJ.ES  BY  GENERAL  CONSENT  DETERMINED.  1 (42. 

J.  Th  vt  a visit  of  ceremony  at  coming  to  Bath,  and 
another  at  going  away,  is  all  that  is  expected  or 
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desired  by  ladies  of  quality  and  fashion ; except 
imnertinents. 

II.  That  ladies  coming  to  the  ball,  appoint  a time  for 
their  footmen’s  coming  to  wait  on  them  home,  to 
prevent  disturbances  and  inconveniences  to  them- 
selves and  others. 

III.  That  gentlemen  of  fashion,  never  appearing  in  a 
morning  before  the  ladies  in  gowns  ami  caps,  shew 
breeding  and  respect. 

IV.  That  no  person  take  it  ill  that  any  one  goes  to 
another's  play  or  breakfast,  and  not  to  their  s— ex- 
cept captious  bv  nature. 

V.  't  hat  no  gentleman  give  his  tickets  for  the  balls 
to  any  but  gentlewomen. — N . 11.  I nles-.  lie  has  none 
of  his  acquaintance. 

VI.  'Ihnt  gentlemen  crowding  before  the  ladies  at  i 
ball,  shew  ill-manners;  and  that  none  do  so  for  the 
future— except  such  as  respect  nobody  but  them- 
sel\es. 

VII.  That  no  gentleman  or  lady  take  it  ill  that  ano- 

ther dances  before  them — except  such  as  have  no 
pretence  to  dance  at  all.  . a 

Mil.  That  the  elder  ladies  and  children  he  contented 
with  a s -cond  bench  at  the  ball,  as  bring  past  or  not 
come  to  perfection. 

IN.  That  the  wMinger  ladies  take  notice  how  many 
c\es  olisene  them. — N.  B.  ’t  his  does  not  extend  to 
the  Have  at  Alls. 

N.  't  hat  all  whisperers  of  lies  and  scandal  be  takcu 
for  their  authors. 

XI.  That  all  repealers  of  such  lies  and  scandal  he 
shunned  Its  all  company  —except  such  as  have  been 
guilty  of  the  same  crime. 

N.li.  Neural  men  of  no  character,  old  women  and 
young  ones  of  quest  ioned  reputation,  are  great  .au- 
thors ol  lies  in  this  place,  being  ot  the  sect  ot  Lt- 
rt  Hers.’' 

Under  the  administration  of  Nash,  no  rank  could 

protect  the  ollender,  or  dignity  ot  situation  intjueiirc 

him  to  connii e at  a breach  of  laws.  lie  desired 

tl.-e  J-uehcss  ul  Quecusbury,  who  app>  ared  at  a dress 

i 3 
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Lull  iu  an  apron,  of  point  lace  north  500 guineas,  to 
take  it  off,  which  she  instantly  did,  at.  the  same  time 
requesting  his  acceptance  of  it;  and  when  the  Princess 
Amelia  requested  to  have  one  dance  more  after  eleven 
o'clock,  he  replied,  that  the  laws  of  Bath , like  those 
of  Lycnrgus,  were  unalterable.  ... 

This  firmness  ot  character  was  attended  with  II.® 
most  beneficial  consequences;  and  Nash,  not  ignorant 
what  majesty  is  when  stripped  of  its  externals,  took 
rare,  b\  Ins  dress  and  equipage,  to, support  the  rank  he 
assumed,  lie  wore  a large  while  hat,  and  druse  a 
carriage  with  six  greys,  escorted  by  several  persons  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  with  trench  horns  and  other 
musical  instruments.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  all  treated 
him  with  respect;  and  the  corporation,  who  might 
he  considered  as  Ins  privy  council,  never  took  any  steps 
without  his  fiat.  The  chamber  even  voted  a marble 
statue  for  the Kirg  oj  Bath , which  was  erected  in  the 
Tump-room  between  the  hosts  ot  Newton  and  1 o|>c- 
Tins  was  carryihg  adulat ion  too  far ; and  the  keen  w it 
of  Chesterfield  could  not  suffer  such  a happy  occasion 
to  pass  without  exercising  it.  Ilis  epigram,  which  con- 
cludes with  these  lines,  will  always  be  remembered: 

The  statue  plac’d  these  bust* , between, 

Adds  to  m v satire,  strength  ; 

Wisdom  and  Wit  arc  little  seen, 

But  Folly  at  full  length. 

Before  the  erection  of  a.  pump-room,  an  indifferent. 
Land  of  music  used  to  play  every  morning  and  even- 
inn-,  under  large  trees,  since  cut  down,  in  the  Groce; 
hut  Nash  soon  procured  the  removal  of  the  band  to 
the  present  situation,  and  set  on  foot  a subscription 

to  defray  the  expense  of  able  performers. 

A few* years  alter,  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison  was  induc- 
ed to  build  the  Assembly-rooms,  called  the  bower- 
rooms,  for  the  reception  of  company  ; and  it  was  now 
that  Nasi i seems  to  have  reached  the  acme  of  tame. 

ilis  prosperity  was  of  long  duration  ; and,  it  a man 
who  supported  himself  by 


gambling  and 


intrigue* 
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can  be  said,  to  deserve  prosperity,  it  was  justly  due  lo 
ibis  celebrated  character:  but  at  length  age  and  infir- 
mities approached;  and  though  Horace  stays  we  should 
preserve  consistency  to  the  last,  it  appeared  ridicul- 
ous to  see  grey  hairs  and  decrepitude  aping  the  gaiety 
*>f  youth.  Ills  admirers  fell  off;  and  he  lived  to  be 
sensible  of  the  folly  of  a life  solely  devoted  to  pleasure, 
and  the  vanity  of  pomp,  whether  real  or  atfected. 

King  Nash  died  in  1761,  and  was  buried,  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation,  in  the  abbey  church,  with 
much  pomp.  The  crowd  at  his  funeral  was  so  great, 
that  not  only  the  streets  were  filled,  but  the  tops  of 
the  houses  were  covered  with  spectators. 


Ion?  reign’d  the  ?rrat  Nash,  this  omnii*>trnt  l"rd, 
Kespccterl  by  youth,  ami  by  parents  ador'd; 

Tor  him  not  enough  at  a hall  to  preside. 

The  unwary  and  beautiful  nymph  would  lie  guide. 

<yft  tell  lu  r a tale,  how  the  credulous  maid 
Tie  man,  by  perfidious  man.  is  betray'd : 

Taught  Charity’s  hand  to  relieve  the  distress’d, 

"While  tears  have  his  tender  compassion  < xpress’d: 

But,  ahis!  he  is  gone,  and  the  city  ean  tell 
How  in  years  and  in  glory  lamented  be  fell; 

Him  mourn'd  all  the  Dryads  on  Cl  wrnaos't  mount; 

Him  Avov  deplored,  him  llw  nymph  of  the  fount. 

The  crystalline  streams. 

Tle-n  perish  tiis  picture,  his  statue  decay, 

A tribute  more  lasting  the  Muses  shall  pay. 

If  true  what  philosophers  all  w ill  assure  us, 

Who  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  great  l-riccRis, 

That  the  «pi r it’s  immortal : as  |xH-ts  allow  , 
tf  life’s  occupations  are  followed  below: 

In  n w aul  of  his  labors  his  virtue  and  pains. 

He  is  footing  it  now  in  th’  Elvsian  plains. 

Indulg’d,  us  a token  of  Prosekpine’s  favor. 

To  preside  at  her  halls  m a cream-color’d  hearer. 

Anstey’s  .\cx  llatii  Guide. 

In  17PP,  a subscription  was  set  on  foot  by  t he  in- 
genious Dr.  Harrington, of  Bath,  lo  erect  a monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  abbey  church;  the  Dr.  like- 
wise contributed  the  subsequent  tlusskul  epitaph. 
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Adeste  O Gives,  adeste  lvgentjjs  1 
} Ur  silent  leges 

, Hicarbi  Nash  armig. 

Nihil  amplius  imperantisj 
Qni  tliu  et  utilissim^ 

Assumptus  Bathonisa 
Eiegantiaj  arbiter. 

Eheu ! 

Morti,  (ultimo  designator.) 

Haud  indeeore  suceubuit, 

Ann.  Dom.  MDCCLXI-  .'Ktat.  Su®  LXXXVIL 
Beatusille  qui  sibi  imperiosius! 

Ifroeial  virtues  make  remembrance  dear, 

Or  manners  pure  on  decent  rule  depend ; 

To  his  remains  consign  one  grateful  tear, 

Of  youth  the  guardian,  and  of  all  the  friend. 

Now  sleeps  dominion : here  no  bounty  flows; 

Nor  more  aw  akes  the  festive  scene  to  grace, 

Beneath  that  hand  which  no  discernment  shews, 
Untaught  to  honor,  or  distinguish  place. 

Under  litis  inscription  is  sculptured  the  arm  of 
Death,  striking  his  dart  at  a falling  crown  and  scep- 
tre, with  the  motto, 

,/Equa  pulsat  manu.  Hor. 

The  successor  of  Nash,  in  the  office  of  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  was  Mr.  ( ollet ; but  he  soon  resigned 
his  sceptre  to  Mr,  Derrick,  who  retained  the  office  till 
his  death,  in  1709. 

Two  candidates  now  presented  themselves  for  the 
vacant  throne,  Mr.  Brerclon  and  Mr,  l’lomer,  who 
had  each  numerous  partizans*.  A civil  war  w ith  the 
pen  commenced,  and  the  harmony  of  Bath  w as  inter- 
rupted by  this  contest ; but  terms  being  offered  to 
ami  accepted  by  the  rival  claimants,  they  withdrew 
their  pretensions,  and  ( apt.  Wade  was  invested  vv  ith  the 
insignia  of  office  in  1709,  or  rather,  lie  was  first  pre- 
sented with  a gold  medallion,  to  be  worn  as  a mark  of 
distinction. 

* Every  subscriber  to  the  balls,  whether  lady  or  gent lc- 
man,  and  on  the  spot,  lias  a vote  in  the  election  of  .Master 
of  the  Ceremonies. 
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On  the  resignation  of  this  gentleman  in  1777,  uq 
less  than  seven  candidates  started  who,  however, 
were  at  last  reduced  to  two,  .Mr.  Brereton  and  Mr. 
Dawson;  and,  as  neither  part}  yvoultl  yield,  it  was 
agreed  on  to  appoint  two  kings  with  equal  rights; 
but  that  the  one  should  preside  at  the  bower,  and  the 
other  at  the  l pper,  or  New  rooms.  Mr.  Brereton 
was  nominated  to  the  former,  and  Mr,  Dawson  to 
the  tatter. 

Three  \ears  after,  Mr.  Brereton  resigned,  when 
Richard  Tyson,  Ksq,  was  elected  in  Ins  room;  and, 
on  Mr.  Dawson's  retiring  in  17&.7,  .Mr.  Tyson  was 
promoted  to  the  l ppcr*rooins,  and  James  King,  Esq, 
elected  to  the  Lower,  without  opposition.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  W inter  Reason  1 Oi,  Mr.  Ty- 
son, alter  discharging  the  duties  of  his  ollice  twenty 
years,  with  so  much  urbanity  and  politeness  as  to 
claim  him  universal  esteem,  gave  in  his  resignation, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr,  King,  as  the  latter  gentle- 
man was  in  the  government  of  the  Lower  Booms, 
Mr.  Le  Has, from  Margate. 

Mr.  King's  medallion  is  ol  gold,  enamelled  and  en- 
riehed  with  brilliants,  on  one  side  displaying  a ligure 
of  Minerva,  over  w hich  is  the  motto  Deens  et  Tuta- 
■mctiy  and  under,  Dulct  es/  tint  ft  re  in  loco;  on  the 
reverse.  Arbiter  Elegant iurum.  Oct.  1777,  decorated 
with  leavesof  laurel  and  palm. 

Mr.  I.e  Bas  s medallion  is  also  of  gold,  enamelled 
blue,  and  enriched  with  brilliants,  having  on  one  sida 
a raised  figure  of  Venus,  with  a golden  apple  in  one 
hand, and  a rudder  in  the  other:  the  motto/  enus  deceits. 
The  reverse  is  a wreath  of  laurel,  with  the  words. 
Arbiter  elegantiai uin.  Com  muni  consensu. 

The-offiee  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  is  equally 
honorable  and  advantageous.  Each  master  has  a 
ball  in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons;  and  subscrip- 
tion books  lie  at  their  respective  assembly-rooms,  for 
such  of  the  company  as  may  not  he  present  at  the  balls, 
to  enter  their  golden  compliments,  in  return  for  the 
fivilitics  they  ha\ea  l ight  to  expect  from  the  sove* 
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reigns  of  Bath,  who,  like  the  “ two  kings  of  Brent- 
ford,” may  now  be  said  “ to  be  smelling  to  one  nose- 
gay.” 

From  this  regal  history  we  hasten  to  other  particu- 
lars, and  lirst 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  QUALITIES  OF  THE  BATH 
WATERS. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  reconcile  the  discordant 
opinions  of  physicians  relative  to  the  causes  of  the 
heat  of  the  Bath  waters,  and  the  principles  of  which 
they  are  composed ; but,  from  the  whole,  wc  shall 
study  to  produce  the  most  rational  and  consistent  ac- 
count of  their  qualities,  and  of  the  phenomena  that 
attend  them. 

As  we  have  denied  to  Bladud  and  his  pigs  the  me- 
rit of  the  discovery  of  these  celebrated  springs,  so  we 
must  reject  at  once  the  opinion  which  was  believed  for 
ages,  tiiat  they  owed  their  heat  to  the  necromantic 
powers  of  that  fabulous  prince. 

It  can  scarcely,  however,  he  doubted,  that  vol- 
canoes derive  their  origin  and  existence  from  combus- 
tible principles  collected  in  the  earth.  When  tliesa 
take  tire,  an  immediate  eruption  would  succeed, 
should  their  force  be  superior  to  the  incumbent  mass 
acted  on;  but  when  they  are  placed  tar  below  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  quantity  of  inflammable 
matter  is  inadequate  to  cause  an  explosion,  or  may  be 
counterbalance^ by  some  secret  reservoir  ot  water,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  near  Bath  ; then  those  waters, 
of  necessity,  must  be  heated,  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  the  agents,  and  impregnated  with  the  sub- 
stances through  which  they  pass.  _ 

lu  Lansdown  it  is  probable  that  this  fountain  and 
this  subterraneous  lire  is  placed,  which  equallv  balauc- 
iu°'  each  other,  produce  uniformly  the  same  effects. 

“t  hough  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fountain  which 
supplies' the  liath  springs  may  run  tor  a considerable 
wav  in  one  channel,  it  at  last  divides;  tor  the  King  s 
jjath,  the  Hot  Bath;  and  the  Cross  huUiy  have  thro# 
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distinct  sources,  though  they  rise  within  a \cry  small 
distance  of  each  other. 

The  result  of  many  analyses  of  these  waters,  by  the 
best  chemists  and  physicians,  prove  that  they  romain — 

A small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  oj  azotic 

gas. 

Some  sulphate  ami  muriate  oj  soda. 

Selenite,  carbonate  of  lime,  siliceous  earth , and  a 
very  small  portion  of  oxyd  of  iron. 

this  water,  for  delicacy,  transparency,  and  other 
agreeable  qualities,  appears  equal  or  superior  to  any 
hot  mineral  waters  hitherto  known.  In  ail  chrouic 
distempers,  it  is  used  with  the  most  beneficial  ri feels ; 
and  is  never  injurious,  except  in  haemorrhages,  in- 
flammations, or  pulmonic  complaints.  *>r  when  it  is 
taken  in  too  large  doses  i or  combined  with  too  hot 
a regimen.  It  is  very  gratetul  to  the  stomach ; it 
promotes  appetite  and  spirits,  it  properly  used;  it 
strengthens,  cleanses,  and  attenuates.  It  comtorts  the 
nerves,  and  warms  and  invigorates  the  cons' d ution  j 
and  is  almost  a specific  in  bringing  the  irregular  pa- 
roxysms of  the  gout  to  a proper  crisis,  and  by  those 
means  relieving  the  head,  stomach,  and  vital  parts. 
Bathing,  too,  when  the  tit  is  declining,  has  hern  found 
highly  efficacious  in  renovating  the  debilitated  frame, 
and  promoting  the  expulsion  of  the  gouty  matter. 

These  waters  have  likewise  been  found  beneficial 
in  scorbutic  rheumatism,  anil  wandering  pains,  unat- 
tended with  feverish  heat,  w hen  used  either  externally 
or  internally.  In  paralytic  disorders,  palsies,  con- 
vulsions, contractions,  and  lameness  of  all  kinds,  they 
are  highly  serviceable.  The  bilious  colic,  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver  and  spleen,  jaundice,  scurvy  , dys- 
pepsia, hysterical,  and  hypochondriacal  affections, 
when  the  two  latter  proceed  from  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  arc  essentially  relies ed  by  them,  and  often 
completely  cured.  They  are  also  a sovereign  remedy 
in  most  cutaneous  disorders,  particularly  the  leprosy, 
when  draaik  and  used  as  a bath  for  a sufficient  spat* 
of  time. 
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Bath  water  should,  in  all  possible  cases,  he  drank 
hot  from  the  pump,  or  else  in  as  warm  a slate  as  it 
Caw  be  conveyed  to  the  patient’s  lodgings,  1 he  ef- 
fects sometimes  produced  by  it  are  wonderful,  par- 
ticularly on  those  who  have  lived  too  highly  or  too 
freelvi  and  have  injured  their  powers  of  digestion. 

In  a few  days  persons  have  been  restored  to  a good 
appetite  and  cheerfulness,  who  had  long  been  trou- 
bled with  indigestion,  want  of  appetite,  and  dejection 

The  water  is  generally  recommended  to  be  drank 
in  the  morning  fasting,  between  the  hours  of  six  and 
ten,  and  again  about  noon.  The  quantity  usually 
drank  in  the  course  of  a day  isfrom  one  pint  to  three; 
but  this  on>p!rt  always  to  he  regulated  by  some  judi- 
cions  physician  on  the  spot.  It  is  common  to  begin 
a few  days  with  thewalcr  of  the  Cross  Bath,  and  then 
to  iro  to  the  King’s  Bath,  or  Great  Pump-room.  Some 
constitutions,  however,  require  the  Hot  Bath  water. 
Though  in  their  several  qualities  the  three  springs 
very  much  agree,  yet  different  effects  have  been  ex- 
perienced from  the  internal  use  of  them  respectively. 

course  of  the  Bath  waters  should  seldom  exceed  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  at.  least  without  an  intermission. 

As  for  bathing,  some  preparation  is  always  necessary 
before  it  is  resorted  to.  The"  blood-vessels  should  not 
he  loo  full,  and  the  prinuc  via:  should  be  cleansed, 
without  which  precautions,  head-aches,  fevers,  and 
— dangerous  disorders,  may  result  from  it. 

best  time  for  bathing,  ns  well  as  tor  drinking 
flie  water,  is  in  the  morning' fasflbfV but  p^11'1  01 
delicate  constitutions  are  frequently  recoinmPhtieil  by 
their  medical  guides  to  use  the  bath  in  the  evening, 
that  is,  some  hours  after  dinner.  Prom  ten  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  is  generally  long  enough  to  stay  m the 
bath  at  once,  but  the  frequency  of  using  the  bath, 
and  the  time  that  a person  ought  to  remain  in  it,  must 
be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  physician.  In  no  form 
are  the  Bath  waters  to  be  spoiled  with : they  are  ca- 
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pnble  of  doing  much  good,  but  injudiciously  or  im- 
properly used,  they  may  also  do  inlinite  harm. 


DESCRIPTION  of  the  I'l  BLIC  BATHS. 


The  Public  Baths  in  this  city  are  the  Ktvr.’s  ami 
Qi  een's  Baths,  noth  connected  with  eacli  other,  th* 
Hot  Bath,  and  the  Cross  Bath. 

The  Bug's  Bath  lies  behind  the  Croat  Pump- 
room,  from  the  windows  at  the  upper  end  of  which  it 
is  •. isible.  It  is  more  than  G'5  feel  long.  40  wide,  and 
enntaios  34rt  tons*  - hogsheads,  and  3C  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, when  Idled  to  its  usual  height.  A brass  hand- 
fail,  of  an  octagonal  form,  encloses  the  centre,  in 
which  Ihe  main  spring  has  its  source,  and  the  sides  are 
surrounded  by  a handsome  colonnade  of  the  Doric  ora 
der.  to  shelter  the  bathers  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
Weather.  This  hath  tills  in  nine  hour*,  and  raises  the 
thermometer  in  its  warmest  part  to  103,  and  iu  its 
coolest  to  100, 

Two  commodious  rooms  are  connected  with  this 
bath,  fitted  up  with  pumps  and  pipes  to  direct  the 
liol-water  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  There 
are  also  fire-places,  and  other  conveniences,  for  tho 
line  of  the  bathers, 

In  this  hath,  Rladud's  statue,  first  erected  in  l6W< 
is  still  to  be  seen,  with  the  subsequent  inscription  on 
copper,  which,  happily  for  it,  cannot  blush. 


BLADPTi, 

SonofljJD  Hodiehas, 

Eighth  King  of  the  Britons  from  Brute, 

A gn  at  Philosopher  aud  Mathematician, 

Bred  at  Athens, 

And  recorded  the  first  Difcorerer  and  Founder  of  these 
Baths, 

Eight  Hundred  aud  Sixty-three  Years  before  Christ, 
That  is. 

Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-two  Yea rs 
To  the  present  Year, 

One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  .Ninety-nine. 

1 nr.  Queen’s  Bath,  which  is  attached  to  the  King’*, 
lorm*  a square  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  is  furnished 
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with  the  same  conveniences  as  the  other.  The  tem- 
perature is  somewhat  lower  than  in  Ihe  h i ng  s licit h . 

The  Cross  Hath  receives  its  appellation  from  a cross 
creeled  in  its  centre  b\  Ihe  Earl  ot  iMelfort,  secretary 
of  slate  to  James  II.  hut  which  is  now  removed.  It 
is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Bath  ■•street,  to  which 
it  forms  an  handsome  termination,  this  hath  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  constructed  alter  a plan  of  Mr. 
Baldwin,  and  has  (jonvenient  slips  for  batheis.  A 
small  neat  Pump-room  is  attached  to  it.  Ihe  Cross 
Bath  fills  in  sixteen  hours;  and  the  thermometer 
stands  in  it  between  9.3  and  9 K 

The  Hoi  Bath  stands  about  forty  yards  south-west, 
of  the  King's  Bath,  and  is  so  called  trom  the  superior 
heat  of  ils  waters,  which  rise  to  117  ol  baron  licit. 
This  structure,  which  was  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  John  Wood,  Es.|.  is  about  lifty-six  feet  square, 
consisting  of  an  open  bath,  private  baths,  dry  pump- 
rooms,  and  vapour  baths,  constantly  kept  warm  by 
the  fires  of  an  adjoining  dressing-room,  with  which 
they  communicate.  The  Pump-room  is  a little  to  the 
westward,  and  is  rather  a gloomy  apartment,  the 

hot  bath  fills  in  eight  hours. 

The  Public  Battis  at  this  time  arc  chiefly  used  bv 
hospital  invalids, or  by  persons  of  the  lower  class  ot 
life ; for  since  the  erection  of  private  baths,  which  arc 
furnished  with  every  accommodation  for  health, or 

even  luxury,  the  Public  Baths  are  little  regarded  Jy 
people  of  condition. 

PRIVATE  BATH?. 

The  Private  Baths  are  those  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration in  Stall-street,  built  in  1788, .under the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Baldwin.  They  adjoin  the  King  Bath, 
and  contain  dry  pump-rooms,  sudalor.es,  and  other 
suitable  eouvenicu.es.  To  these  I be adJeJ 
eeat  and  convenient  private  baths  called  the  Duke  o 
Kingston’s,  or  the  Abbey  Hath,,  now  the  properly  of 
Lord  .Newark,  and  in  the  occupation  ol  his  tenant. 
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REGULATIONS  OP  THE  BATHS, 

The  following  rules  and  orders  have  hern  established 
by  the  corporation,  for  regulating  bathing  and -pump- 
lnn>  and  the  fees  and  perij iiASites  of  attendance.  They 
are  very  necessary  to  be  known  bv  the  visitors  of  Bum, 
“ A Serjeant  shall  not  demand  more  than  3d.  for 
each  time  of  bathing:  A Guide  shall  not  demand  more 
than  Is.  for  each  time  ot  bathing:  A Clouth  Homan 
sjiall  not  demand  more  than  3d.  for  each  time  of 
bathing.” 

“ •’•imping  in  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  bath,  2d.  each 
hundred  strokes;  at  the  dry  pump,*  4d.  each  hundred 
strokes. 

* he  said  fees  are  to  be  understood  so  as  not  to 
aflcfi  people  in  low  circumstances,  or  servants,  such 
being  allowed  to  bathe  for  6d.  only  to  the  guide,  tor 
•■non  and  attendance. 

“ Ao  herjcynt,  hath  Guide,  Cloath  Woman,  or 
< bairman,  snail  demand  any  thing  of  a bather  for  his 
prbor entrance  upon  bal  or  pumping,  which  hat 
been  usually  demanded  by  the  name  of  footing  money 
“ huflicient  fires  (at  the  expence  of  the  chamber 
of  fhe  city)  to  be  made  in  the  slips;  to  be  lighted  at 
?:x  o'clock  m I he  morning,  in  the  winter,  and  at  ti\e 
in  the  summer  siason,  and  to  be  continued  the  usual 
hours  of  bathing. 

“ bathing  is  allowed  on  all  holidays,  excepting 
C hrisl  mas-day  and  (iood-friday.”  ° 

The  following  are  the  expenses  of  bathin'’-,  &c.  in 
the  new  private  baths,  and  hot-bath  : 

“ Kach  person  bathing  j„  the  open  hath,  to  pay  Is. 
t>d.  tor  each  time  of  bathing.  In  the  private  bath, 
vapour  bath,  or  sweating-room,  3s.  Ha  thing  in  the 
private  b.illi,  and  a I ter"  a rds  using  f lie  s w eat  ing- rooms 
vapour  bath,  4s.  f ur  the  use  of  a bed.  Tits.  od. 


To  dTt”"npwp'-  mcans  pumping  on  the  part 

piiiL*c{t.d  without  the  immersion  of  the  body  iu  water 
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rumping  in  the  bath,  3d.  for  one  hundred  stroke*  | 
and  at  the  tlry  pump,  6d. 

“ The  bath  and  pump  to  be  paid  lor  each  tune  ot 
using;  and  every  person  bespeaking  a bath,  must  pay 
for  the  same,  though  not  used,  unless  due  notice  he 
given,  that  the  balh  may  be  let  again.  Dresses,  towT 

r 1^,  &c.  included  in  the  terms. 

ts  \.  jj,  Am  lady  or  gentleman  having  cause  ol 
complaint  against  the  attendants  of  any  of  the  baths, 
arc  desired  to  make  siu  h complaint  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  Town-hall  on  Monday  morning*  at  I'i  o'clock. 

The  usual  time  for  bathing  in  the  King’s  Bath  and 
Cross  Hath  is  betweoen  six  ami  nine  in  the  morning, 
when  there  is  a lresh  supply  of  water.  The  baths  are 
daily  emptied  by  drains  into  the  Avon;  aud  though 
Anstev  say*, 

So  while  little  Tabby  was  washing  her  rump, 

The  ladies  kept  drinking  it  outot  the  pump, 

sve  are  well  assured,  that  the  sparkling  glass  of  tluj 
drinker  is  unpolluted  with  any  such  dehlemeut. 

It  is,  however,  with  some  degree  of  justice  that  l.ig 
tame  witty  author  remarks  on  bathing: 

T.iit  what  is  surprising,  no  mortal  e cr  view  d 
a tit*  one  of  the  physical  trout h*tTK*i)  tl . , 

From  the  day  that  King  Hhdud  first  found  wit  these  boSS* 
And  thought  there  so  good  h r himself  and  hugs, 

Not  one  of  tlie  faculty  ever  had  try  <1 
These  excellent  waters  to  cure  Ins  own  hph  , 

Too’  many  a skilful  and  learned  physician. 

With  candor,  good  sense,  and  prctrfuml  erudition, 

Ohli»es  the  world  with  the  huits  ot  his  brain. 

Their  nature  and  hidden  effects  to  explain. 

amusements  of  bath. 

It  would  he  illiberal  and  unjust  to  deny  that  I he 
Path  waters  possess  icrv  salutary  effects,  m many 

cases  of  human  infirmity  ; but  perhaps  morel  l.an  one- 

half  of  the  virtues  which  arc  ascribed  to  them  origi- 
nate from  the  relaxation,  the  temperance,  and  change 
of  scene  and  air  which  patients  hero  enjo viand,  above 
all,  from  their  constantly  varied  but  uiiUUDumg 
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amusements,  which  draw  the  laletudinarians,  as  it 
were,  from  themselves,  and  inspire  livelier  and  brighter 
ideas  than  they  have  been  used  to  indulge. 

On  this  principle  we  may  easily  account  for  nume- 
rous cures,  which  are  said  to  be  owing  to  the  waters  i 
but  the  fact  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  the'rompany  have  no 
other  object  than  pleasure  in  coming  here ; and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  no  place  in  the  world  is  belter  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  them  to  the  lull,  without  inducing 
sat  icty. 

THE  LOWER  ASSEMBLY-ROOMS,  ‘ 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Harrison, 
a man  of  speculation,  on  the  suggestion  of  Nash, 
built  a large  commodious  room  tor  the  reception  of 
company-  The  success  which  attended  his  under- 
taking induced  Mr.  Thayer  to  erect  another  large 
room  ou  the  walks,  in  lT-’S,  which  has  since  been 
converted  into  a warehouse;  but  from  the  reign  of 
bash,  the  lirsl  Snrrreign  of  Hath,  a regular  suc- 
cession of  fashionable  amusements,  such  as  public 
breakfasts,  morning  concerts,  noon  card  parties,  and 
evening  promenades,  have  rolled  on  in  elegant  and  di- 
versified order. 

The  original  public-rooms  being  found  too  small 
for  the  iuflti x of  company,  the  present  Lower-room*, 
over  which  Mr.  la-  Has  now  presides,  were  Greeted  in 
1750.  They  are  situated  on  the  walks  lending  from 
the  Grove  to  the  Parades.  The  principal  apartment 
is  ninety  feet  long,  thirty-six  wide,  and  thirty-four 
high.  It  commands  a delightful  prospect  of  the  Avon, 
the  valley  through  which  it  w inds,  and  the  surrounding 
hills.  It  is  a charming  morning  room,  adorned  with 
a portrait  o!  Nash,  and  superbly  furnished  with  chande- 
liers aud  girandoles. 

This  assembly-room  is  kept  by  Mr.  Heaven,  and 
when  it  is  tilled  with  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful 
of  the  fair  sev,  it  resembles,  according  to  the  Bath 
wits,  a Mohammedan  paradise. 
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The  adjoining  tea-room  is  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty 
wide,  containing  another  picture  of  .N  ash.  There  are 
also  two  card-rooms  twenty-four  by  twenty  feet  each, 
Jt  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  caprices  of  fashion  : 
but  these  rooms,  which  were  long  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  first  company,  have  now  lost  their  celebrity. 
By  some,  this  reverse  has  been  attributed  to  their  being 
inaccessible  to  carriages,  which  are  much  more  coin- 
jnoii  in  Bath  than  they  were  a few  years  ago,  w hen 
chairs  were  the  only  vehicles  seen  in  the  streets.  If 
this  be  the  real  cause,  it  will  soon  be  remedied,  as  the 
Corporation  and  the  Proprietors  have  united  in  making 
a coach-road,  at  a considerable  expense,  across  Church- 
street  and  Abbey-street  into  Mall-street.  The  tide  of 
fashion  sets  too  strongly  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  to  he  easily  diverted,  and  tilt  some  great 
change  takes  place  in  the  disposition  ol  those  who  in- 
fl uence  the  public  amusements  of  Bath,  it  seems  hut 
too  certain  that  t he  office  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
fit  the  Lower  Booms  will  be  a mere  sinecure,  and  that, 
Unfortunately,  without  emolument. 

The  following  arc  the  well-written  rules  and  orders 
now  observed  here : • 


Lower  Assembly-rooms,  Oct.  1,  1787. 

“ The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  very  respectfully 
submits  the  following  regulations  to  the  company, 
which  arc  considered  as  the  established  Rules  ol  the 
Rooms. 

1st,  That  the  balls  shall  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
after  seven  o’clock,  and  conclude  precisely  at  eleven. 

2d!y,  That  two  rows  of  scats,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  he  reserved  for  Peeresses. 

3dly,  't  hat  ladies  who  intend  dancing  minuets  do 
wear  lappets;  and  it  is  requested,  that  the  rest  ol 
their  dress. may  correspond  with  this  distinction. 

4thly,  That  a reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  be- 
tween "the  minuets  and  country  dances,  for  ladies  of 
rauk to  lake  their  places;  those  who  staud  up  alter 
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the  dance  is  called,  must  go  to  the  bottom  for  that 
■dance,  after  which,  should  they  wish  to  take  their 
precedence,  6n  application  to  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, he  will  put  them  in  their  places, 

>lhl\.  That  ladies  do  not  permit  other  couples  to 
stand  above  them  after  the  set  is  formed;  and  they 
arc  particularly  requested  to  continue  in  their  place* 
after  they  have  "•one  ((own  a dance,  until  the  rest  ot 
Xhe  coupies  has e done  the  same. 

Othiy,  That  gentlemen  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
rooms  on  bailor  concert  night*  in  boots  or  halt-boots; 
/ior  are  pantaloon*  considered  a*  proper  drev>  tor  a 
ball. 

7 1 lily,  That  no  hazard,  or  unlawful  games,  will, 
(tin  any  account,  be  allowed  in  these  rooms;  nor  cards 
son  Sundays. 

Stilly,  That  each  lady  and  gentleman,  on  public 
nights,  pay  sixpence  on  entering  the  room,  \yliich  " ill 
(entitle  them  to  leu. 

fithlv,  That  non-subscribers  he  permitted  to  the 
promenade  on  Sunday  evenings;  gentlemen  paying 
Js.  ladies  bd.  each. 

Lastly,  That  ladies  and  gentlemen  coming  to  town 
give  orders  that  their  names  and  places  of  abode  be 
entered  in  any  of  the  I’ump-room  books:  and  the 
Master  of  the’  C eremonies  thus  publicly  requests  the 
favor  of  such  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  yyhoin  he  has 
jeot  the  honor  of  being  personally  known,  to  otter 
him  some  favorable  occasion  ot  being  presented  to 
them,  that  he  may  lie  enabled  to  shew  that  atten- 
tion, which  it  is  not  more  his  duty,  than  his  inclina- 
tion, to  observe.” 

JAMBS  KING,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 


Til  F.  Xt;yv  ASSEMBLY,  OR  U PPER-R0O MS , 

Are  situate  at  the  east  end  of  the  C ircus,  between 
Rennet  and  Alfred  Streets,  and  are  therefore  moie 
centrical  to  some  part  of  the  company.  They  \ycre 
built  under  the  direction  ot  Mr.  Wood,  architect 
and  cost  upwards  of  20,0001.  The  hrst  stout-  yyas 
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laid  iu,  1769,  and  they  were  finished  in  1^7  1.  The 
ball-room  is  105  feet  long,  nearly  4J  feet  wide,  and 
4J  feet  6 inches  high.  One  of  the  card-rooms  is  an 
octagon  of  48  feet  diameter,  adorned  w ith  a portrait 
of  Captain  Wade;  the  other  is  70  feet  by  , and 
contains  a picture  of  Mr,  Tyson,  t tie  late  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies. 

The  New  Rooms  are  kept  by  Mr.  Stroud,  and  form 
the  most  elegant  and  spacious  suite  ot  apartments 
dedicated  to  pleasure  in  the  kingdom, 

The  conduct  of  the  company  who  join  in  the  festi- 
vities of  these  rooms  is  regulated  by  the  subsequent 
articles: 


New  Assembly-rooms. 


“ RrsoLVED,  That  the  power  of  direction  and 
rontroul,  relative  to  the  public  amusements  ot  these 
rooms,  is  in  the  subscribers  to  the  dress  balls,  and 
them  only. 

That  the  weekly  public  amusements  in  these  rooms, 
during  the  season,  be  as  iollows: 

Wednesday  Night,  Concert. 

Thursday  Night,  f ancy  Ball. 

Monday  Night,  Dress  Ball. 

Tuesday  Night,  Card  Assembly, 


N.  B.  The  rooms  to  be  open  even / day,  Sunday  ex  - 
cepted , Jar  cards ; and  every  other  Sunday  evening , 
for  a Promenade. 

't  hat  a subscription  of  oneguinea  to  the  dress  balls 
shall  entitle  such  subscriber  tp  admission  every  ball 
ni Hit,  and  also  to  two  tickets,  transferable  to  ladies 

That  a subscription  of  twelve  shillings,  to  the  dress 
balls  shall  entitle  such  subscriber  to  one  ticket  ev  ery 
nhrht,  not  transferable.  Young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men at  Lheir  school  vacation  will  be  admitted,  when 

introduced  by  a subscriber.  f 

T hat  a subscription  of  twelve  shillings  to  the  tunry 
ball,  shall  entitle  the  subscriber  to  one  ticket  every 
h ill-night ; tin,  ucket  not  tr.i  sferablc. 
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That  the  dress  ami  fauey  balls  shall  begin  as  s.um 
as  possible  after  seven  o'clock,  au<l  conclude  precisely 

at / leven,  even  in  the  middle  of  a dance- 

That  in  future  every  person,  on  admission  to  th  >. 
rooms  on  dress  and  fancy  ball  nights,  shall  pay  Od. 

J°tS  a reasonable  time  be  allowed,  between  the 
minuets  and  country-dances,  for  ladies  of  precedence 
to  take  their  places*  and  that  those  who  shall  .land 
410  after  the  dance  is  begun,  must  take  their  place* 

lor  that  dance  at  the  bottom-  . . _ 

That  no  lads  do  permit  another  In  come  in  abme 
her,  after  she  lias  taken  her  place  in  the  set. 

That  ladies  who  intend  dancing  minuets  do  wear 
lappets;  aud  it  is  requested  that  the  rest  of  their 
dress  be  as  conformable  as  possible  to  this  distinc- 
tion, regard  being  had  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
the  times-  It  is  also  hoped,  that  gentlemen  will  ac- 
commodate their  tires*  to  the  lathes.  - , 

't  hat  the  three  front  seats,  at  the  upper  end  ot  the 
room,  be  reserved  for  ladies  of  precedence  ol  the  rant 
of  Peeresses  of  ti  real  Britain  or  Ireland. 

That  o-cntlemen’s  annual  subscription  tor  walking 
in  these  rooms  be  10s.  Gd- ; and  ladies’  subscription 

lor  the  same,  Ss.  . , „ ... 

That  no  person  be  permitted  to  frequent  the  walk- 

in<r  in -these  rooms  w ho  is  not  a subscriber. 

"That  no  gentlemen  in  boots  or  half-boots  he  ad- 
mitted into  any  of  these  rooms  on  ball  nights,  or  pub- 
lic card  or  concert  nights. 

That  no  person  be  admitted  into  any  of  these  rooms 
on  dress  ball  nights  without  a ticket;  but  that  n® 
ticket  of  admission  to  the  card-room  be  required  ou 
fancy  ball  nights  from  such  persons  as  subscribe  to 
the  walking  subscription. 

•phat  non-subscribers  be  admitted  to  the  promen- 
ade on  Sunday  evening;  gentlemen  paying  Is.,  and 
Jadies  6d.  tea  included.  . 

That  the  renters  of  these  rooms,  having  agreed  with 
jhc  subscribers  to  furnish  twenty-six  dies*  balls  ou 
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the  pinea  subscription,  and  thirty  fancy  bails  on 
* he  twelve  $,I,,nSs  subscription,  no  annual  account 
vt  the  expenditure  be  required  of  them. 

I bat  the  musical  hand  of  these  rooms  do  consist  of 
twelve  performers,  including  a harp,  tabor,  and  pipe: 
r , 1 performer  to  be  allowed  a sum  not  exceeding 
ita II  a-gutnea  on  each  ball  night  for  his  attendance* 
wlucl,  money  is  to  be  taken  from  the  subscription  of 
the  respective  balls.* 

That  no  persons  be  permitted  to  play  with  cards 
Jett  by  another  party. 

That  no  hazard,  or  unlawful  game  of  any  sort,  be 
allowed  m these  rooms  oil  any  account  whatever,  nor 
any  cards  on  Sundays. 

’J  hat.  ail  future  orders  and  regulations  agreed  to  in 
general  meetings  be  inserted  in  the  subscribers  book, 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  for  the 
time  being;  such  orders'and  rules  not  to  be  altered 
J>\  any  authority  whatever,  hut  at  a genera.!  meet- 
5ng  o»  the  subscribers;  and  that  the  said  book  be  de- 
posited in  trust  w ith  the  renters  of  the  rooms,  to  be 
produced  at  any  time  when  a meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  dress  halls  shall  be  assembled ; or  when 
Three  or  more  subscribers  shall  desire  to. see  the  same. 

1 bat  not  less  than  nine  ot  the ‘subscribers  l<>  the 
dress  halls  he  competent  to  call  a general  meeting  up- 
on any  business  relative  to  these  rooms,  the  saiiPnine 
to  lea\e  a summons,  signed  with  their  names,  upon 
the  fable,  for  the  space  of  one  week  previous  to  such 
meeting;  which  summons  shall  also  express  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which  such  meeting  is  called,  and 
shall  be  published  in  the  Hath  papers. 


* The  master  of  the  I'pper-rooins  pays  301.  each  season; 
the  master  of  the  Lower-rooms  301;  the  corporation  Mil.; 
but  these  sums,  united  to  the  produce  of  a subscriptioii- 
hook,  opened  tor  that  purpose,  arc  inadequate  to  support 
the  mu  o foT  the  time  it  was  formerly-kept  up.  The  onn- 
panv  is,  therefore,  abridged  of  one  of  its  chief  sources  of 
junusement,  and  a real  injury  is  done  to  the  interest  of  thf 
eity. 
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That  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  on  receiving 
information  of  any  person’s  acting  in  opposition  to 
these  resolutions,  do  signify  to  such  person,  that, 
as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  it  is  his  duty  to  see  the 
orders  of  the  subscribers  properly  enforced. 

£g|r  As  the  late  great  extension  of  the  city  puts  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to 
be  regularly  informed  of  the  several  persons  who  ar- 
rive here,  he  hopes  they  will  be  so  indulgent  to  him, 
as  not  to  charge  him  with  want  of  attention,  it  his 
should  happen  to  omit  visiting  them;  and  he  thin 
publicly  requests,  that  they  will,  on  their  arrival, 
cause  their  names,  with  their  places  of  abode,  to  be 
inserted  in  a book  kept  at  the  Pump-room  tor  that 
purpose,  which  will  afford  him  such  information  as 
will  enable  him  to  comply  with  his  own  wishes,  and 
the  expectations  of  the  public. 

And  as  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  all  improper 
company  may  he  kept  from  these  rooms,  he  requests 
also,  that  all  strangers,  as  well  ladies  as  gentlemen, 
will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to 
them,  before  they  hold  themselves  entitled  to  that, 
attention  and  respect,  which  he  is  ambitious  and  ever 
will  he  studious  to  shew  to  every  individual  resorting 
to  this  place. 

MICHAUD  TYSON', 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies.” 

These  regulations  were  confirmed -at  the  general 
meeting  on  the  recent  election  of  Mr.  king,  with  the 
exception  ot  one  addition  proposed  by  a venerable 
subscriber,  “ with  eighty  summers  o’er  his  head” — 
which  after  some  debate  was  carried.  This  gentle- 
man, alter  making  some  remarks  on  the  present  stale 
of  manners,  and  observingthat  modern  gentlemen  had 
exchanged  lor  that  exterior  carriage  and  appearance, 
which  formerly  were  alone  sufficient  to  designate  their 
character,  and  rank  in  life,  an  aukward  timidity,  an 
embarrassed  manner,  and  a total  deficiency  in  all  the 
accomplishments  ot  the  dancing  »diool.  proposed  as 
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1 he  best  mean#  of  remedying  so  alarming  an  cv  i I , 
which  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished,  that  minuets  should  he  danced  at  every 
dress  ball,  previous  to  the  commencement  ofthecoun 
try  dances.  This,  being  seconded  by  a member  of 
almost  as  great  antiquity  as  the  Mover,  was  finally 
carried,  hut  notwithstanding  their  paternal  care  tor 
improving  the  manners  of  the  ri/ing  generation,  the- 
law  has  hitherto  remained  a dead  letter,  not  one  mi- 
nuet having  been  danced,  except  those  w hich  form 
the  regular  establishment  of  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies' ball.  On  the  last  recurrence  of  thisceremonv, 
at  his  successor’s  hall,  Mr.  Tyson,  it  happening  to 
be  his  seventieth  birth-day,  danced  a minuet  with  so 
much  dignity  and  grace,  as  to  make  his  young  specta- 
tors fully  feel  their  own  inferiority  to  those  of  former 
times. 

To  give  some  idea  how  well  these  rooms  arc  adapt- 
ed for  the  reception  of  so  numerous  a company  as 
now  frequents  Hath , it  may  he  sufficient  to  say.  that 
on  the  recent  occasion  alluded  to,  no  less  than-  two 
thousand  and  eighty  tickets  were  received  at  the 
doors,  and  that  the  general  number  on  the  ball  nights 
is  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred.  ’!  lie  Monday  dress 
ball  is  devoted  to  country  dances- alone.  \t  I lie  fancy 
ball  on  Thursday  twocolillious  are  danced,  one  before 
and  one  after  tea.  In  the  height  ot  theseason  there  are 
generally  twelve  sets,  anil  as  the  ladies,  on  this  occa- 
sion, exert  their  fancy  to  the  utmost  in  the  display  o< 
their  shapes  and  their  dress,  the  coup  d’mil  is  magni- 
ficent. To  this  splendid  establishment  are  attached 
lard  Hooms,  Billiard  Booms,  Coucert  Booms,  and 
Coffee  Booms.  The  office  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
at  these  rooms  is  estimated  at  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  But,  whatever  lie  the  amount,  were  it 
doubled,  the  difficulty,  delicacy,  the  incessant  cares 
and  duties  of  the  office,  well  deserve  reward,  and  no 
man  living  better  understands  or  perforins  these  duties, 
more  honorable  to  himscll,  or  salislaclory  to  the 
public,  than  Mr.  King. 
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The  terms  of  admission,  at  either  of  the  rooms, 
are  a subscription  of  1 Os.  tid.  for  the  season,  each  gen- 
tleman, and  5s.  from  each  lady,  for  which  they  are 
entitled,  at  any  proper  time,  to  promenade  and  play 
at  cards,  excepting  on  Sundays,  and  on  alternate  Sun- 
days they  are  also  permitted  to  promenade  j but  this 
is  adopted  by  few. 

The  routine  of  amusements  are:  two  dress  balls 
every  week,  viz.  on  Monday  at  the  New-rooras,  and 
on  fridav  at  the  Lower-rooms.  The  subscription  one 
guinea  to  each  room,  for  which  every  subscriber  has 
two  tickets,  transferable  to  ladies  only.  Subscribers 
of  twelve  shillings  receise  one  ticket,  which  is  not 
transferable. 

There  are  also  two  fancy  balls  every  week  : at  the 
Lower-rooms  on  Tuesday,  and  at  the  l pper-rooms  on 
Thursday.  The  subscription  twelve  shillings;  the 
ticket  not  transferable. 

Besides  this  constant  alternation  and  recurrence  of 


balls,  there  are  nine  subscription  concerts,  and  three 
choral  nights,  at  the  New-rooms,  in  winter,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Rauzzini.  A subscriber  of  three 
guineas  is  entitled  to  an  admission  ticket  for  twelve 
concerts,  not  transferable;  and  to  two  tickets  for 
each  concert,  tranferable  to  ladies  only.  Subscri- 
bers of  smaller  sums  have  adequate  advantages 5 and 
for  the  accommodation  of  Strangers,  subscriptions 
are  also  received  for  part  of  the  concerts  on  propor- 
tional terms.  Non-subscribers  to  the  fancy  balls  and 
concerts  pay  5s.  each  time. 


NEW  PUMI’-ROOM. 

For  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  join  in 
mord  gay  and  expensive  amusements,  the  new  Pump- 
room  presents  attractions  unrivalled.  Here  an  excel- 
lent company  of  musicians  perform  every  morning, 
during  full  season  ; and  a numerous  assemblage 
of  la dies  an{l  gentlemen,  walking  up  and  down  in  »o- 
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rial  converse,  during  the  performance,  presents  a pic- 
ture of  animation  which  nothing  can  exceed.* 

This  noble  room  was  built  in  171/7  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Baldwin,  architect.  It  is  dO  feet  long  by 
46  wide,  and  34  feet  high.  The  inside  is  set  round 
with  three  quarter  columns  of  the  Copinthian  order, 
crowned  with  an  entablature, and  a covering  of  five  feet. 
In  a recess  at  the  west-end  is  the  music  gallery,  and 
in  another  at  the  east  an  excellent  time-piece,  over 
which  is  a marble  statue  of  king  Nash,  executed  by 
Hoare,  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.  In  the 
centre  of  the  south-side  is  a marble  vase, from  which 
issue  the  waters,  with  a fire-place  on  each  side. 

The  exterior  is  furnished  in  a capital  stile  of  archi- 
tecture, having  its  architrave  charged  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  from  Pindar,  in  gold  letters ; 

A PISTON  MEN  TAQP. 

Which  may  be  jicstly  rendered,  “ Ba/h-waler  is  better 
than  Bath  wine:"  literally,  water  is  best. 

The  following  elegant  and  pathetic  address,  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Christopher  Anstey,  Ks<|.  who  honored 
Bath  by  his  residence  and  his  works,  is  placed  in  gilt 
characters  on  the  Pump. 

THE  HOSPITAL 


IN  THIS  CITY 

Open  to  the  Sick  Poor  of  every  part  of  the  World, 
To  whose  cases  these  waters  are  applied, 

(The  Poor  of  Bath  only  excepted) 

Was  first  established,  and  is  still  supported,  by  the 
charitable 

Contributions  of  the  Liberal  and  Humane. 


OH  ! pause  awhile,  whoe’er  thou  art, 
That  driuk’st  this  healing  stream; 
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If  e’er  Compassion  o’er  thy  heart 
Diffus’d  its  heavenly  beam ; 

Think  on  the  wretch  whose  distant  lot 
This  friendly  aid  denies ; 

Think  bow  in  some  poor  lonely  cotj 
He  unregarded  lies ! 

Hither  the  helpless  stranger  bring. 

Relieve  his  heartfelt  woe. 

And  let  thy  Bounty,  like  this  Spring, 

In  genial  currents  flow : 

So  may  thy  years,  from  grief  anil  pain, 

Aud  pining  want  be  free; 

And  thou  from  Heav’nthat  Mercy  gain 
The  Poor  receive  from  thee. 

Here  likewise  we  read  the  following  beautiful  Spense- 
rian lines,  framed  and  glazed,  written  by  Dr.  flaring- 
ton, senior  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital: — 

Scire  Votcitatei  Aqua  ruin,  usumyue  Bibeudi.  Vise. 

L 

AI.WHYI.E  ve  drynke,  'mydst  Aee  and  Ache  ybcnl. 

All  creepe  not  comtortlesse  beside  our  Strcaine; 

(Siroete  Nurse  of  Hope)  Alllyction’s  downwarde  sente, 
Wythcstyll  smallevoyce,  to  rouze  from  thriftless  Dn  »mi  ; 
F.ach  Wyng  to  prune,  that  shyftythc  everie  Spraie 
Iu  wytlesac  Flyghte,  and  chyrpy  the  Lyfe  awaic. 

II. 

Alwhvle  ye  lave — suche  Solace  may  be  founder 
“ When  kynde  the  Hand,  why  ’neath  its  healynge  fayntc? 
“ Payne  shall  recure  the  Hearte’s  corruptede  Wuunde  ; 

“ Farre  gonne  is  that  which  feelethenot  its  Playnte. 

“ Bv  kyudrede  Angel  smote,  Bethesda  gave 
“ Nc«  u Vyrtues  furtlic,  and  felte  her  troubled  Wave.” 

THE  THEATRE. 

Those,  pleasures  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  take 
an  active  part,  unless  relieved  by  those  (in  which  we 
receive  amusement  from  the  exertions  of  others) 
soon  fatigue.  The  Theatre  is  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, and  justly  ranks  very  high  among  the  diverfieil 
attractions  of  Bath. 

t he  liberal  and  enterprizing  spirit  of  Mr.  Jolm  Pal- 
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mer,  father  to  the  yet  more  enterprising  and  truly 
amiable  John  Palmer,  Esq.  one  of  Ine  present  repre- 
sentatives of  his  native  place,  prompted  him,  amidst 
various  other  extensive  concerns  and  speculations,  to 
engage  very  deeply  in  the  risk  and  expense  of  build- 
ing a new  and  commodious  Theatre  here,  which  had 
long  been  extremely  wanted,  in  l“bO  he  obtained  his 
Majesty’s  patent  for  this  purpose,  and  from  him  the 
property  devolved  on  hisson,*  who  rebuilt  and  consi- 
dera hi  v enlarged  the  house,  and  having  connected  the 
Bristol  Theatre  with  it,  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of 
that  valuable  concern  to  his  then  manager  Mr.  kcas- 
berry,and  his  principal  performer,  Mr.  IJimond.  i lie 
old  theatre  at  Bath,  was  superior  to  any  out  ot  the 
metropolis,  when  to  the  enterprizing  spirit  and  libera- 
lity or  Messrs,  l’ahner  and  Dimond  (in  whom  the 
property  had  now  entirely  centered)  the  increasing 
population  of  Hath  and  the  rank  ot  the  company, 
seemed  to  require  anew  one,  more  capacious  than  the 
old;  and  to  which  the  access  should  be  more  commo- 
dious. The  w'hole  south  side  of  Beautort-square  was 
accordingly  purchased  in  1804,  and  such  was  the  ac- 
tivity employed,  that  in  twelvemonths,  a theatre  was 


* The  gentleman  who  invented,  and  successfully  carried 
into  execution,  that  popular  plau  for  the  improvement  of 
the  posts  of  this  kingdom,  by  mail-coaches,  &c.  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  reform,  and  the  benefits  the  public  derive 
from  it,  as  well  as  the  agreement  made  by  Mr.  Palmer  with 
government,  for  the  plan  and  execution,  are  stated  to  the 
public,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
house  of  commons  to  examine  into  it,  as  well  as  Woodtall  s 
report  of  the  debate  on  that  evidence;  those  public  incuts, 
as  well  as  his  consequent  public  claims,  are  also  stated  in  a 
memoir  of  this  national  benefactor,  in  the  “ Public  t h arac- 
tebs”  of  1802  and  1803-  We  likewise  refer  our  readers  to 
the  “Gleanings  in  England,”  wherein  this  gentlemans 
rights  and  wrongs  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Pratt.  Or.  this  na- 
tional subject  we  shall  only  make  this  remark,  to  « hich  we 
believe  every  honest  man  in  the  empire  wil  give  h.s  sanc- 
tion, that  such  talents  should  he  still  unemployed,  where ? so 

much  genius  and  integrity  have  been  manifested,  andtha- 
such  an  engagement  on  the  part  ot  government,  shoulq 
remain  undischarged,  is  a reproach  to  the  country. 
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opened,™  hich  in  elegance  of  structure  and  magnificence 
of  decoration,  may  vie  with  any  in  Great  Britain.  Its 
size  is  considerably  larger  than  I hat  of  the  little  theatre 
in  the  Hayinarket,  being  It? 5 feet  in  length,  60wide, 
and  70  high.  The  walls  are  covered  with  stamped 
cloth,  stuffed,  of  a crimson  colour,  and  are  papered 
above,  to  tlTe  top  of  the  boxes,  with  paper  of  the 
same  colour,  and  Egyptian  pattern,  fringed  with  a 
gold  stripe.  The  seals  and  edges  of  the  boxes  are 
also  covered  with  cloth.  The  front  is  painted  ot  the 
same  colour  with  four  broad  stripes  of  gold,  and  the 
centre  ornamented  with  tastotul  scrolls  ot  gold.  Four 
private  boxes  are  taken  from  the  First  tier,  on  each 
side  next  the  stage,  handsomely  tilled  up  with  cur- 
tains, gilt  rails,  and  chairs.  The  doling  is  divided  into 
four  compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  one  ot  those 
fine  paintings  by  ( assaii,  which  once  occupied  a simi- 
lar  situation  in  the  splendid  mansion  at  Fonthill.  Such 
is  the  new  theatre  at  Bath,  which  has  more  the  apjiear- 
anceof  being  the  work  of  some  luxurious  favorite  of 
fortune,  tor  his  own  privatcgratilication,  than  a place 
intended  for  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  the  pub- 
lic. There  is  an  air  of  warmth,  comfort,  and  ease, 
about  the  house,  not  to  tie  found  in  any  other  theatre 
in  England  ; and  two  of  the  back  rows  of  the  front 
boxes,  above  and  below,  are  separated  into  private 
boxes,  with  similar  conveniences  as  in  many  of  the 
theatres  in  llalv.  The  scenery  and  stage  apparatus 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Loudon  Houses,  and 
the  actor*  are  considerably  the  best  out  of  the  me- 
tropolis. From  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Dimond,  the 
acting  manager,  the  inhabitants  arc  regularly  grati- 
fied during  the  season  by  a succession  ot  the  principal 
performers  from  Covent  Garden  and  Drurv-lane  when- 
ever they  can  be  spared  from  their  avocations  there. 

The  Bristol  Theatre  now  also  belongs  entirely  to 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Dimond,  and  it  is  needless  to 
observe  that  these  theatres  have  been  long  held  next 
in  consideration  to  those  of  London  ; that  there  have 
arisen,  under  its  fostering  care,  the  greatest  ornaments 
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of  the  British  stage ; we  need  enumerate  only  the  names 
of  Henderson , King,  Eduin,  A bin g ton,  Crawford, 
Sidduns,  Murray,  lnclcdon,  and  D imond,  and  though 
last,  certainly  not  least  in  the  love  of  the  public, 

Ellis  ton. 

When  the  company  is  at  Bristol,  the  performances 
are  on  MoiWays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  there,  and 
on  the  Saturday  at  Bath , and  during  the  season  at 
the  latter  place,  the  performances  are  on  Mondays  at 
Bristol,  and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at 
Path. 

harmonic  society,  and  catch-ci.hb. 

Among  the  amusements  of  Bath,  it  would  be  tint 
just  to  omit  mentioning  two  societies,  which  mate- 
rially contribute  to  the  rational  gaiety  ot  the  place, 
We  mean  the  Harmonic  Society,  and  theYoRK-HonsE 
Catch-club,  Both  have  assisted  in  improving  the 
taste  for  music  which  is  now  so  general,  and  with  the 
aid  of  other  establishments,  the  completion  of  which 
we  trust  is  not  lar  distant,  will  make  Bath  a little 
.Athens.  The  Harmonic  Society  is  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Prince  of  W ales.  The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Mel- 
ville is  President,  and  Walsh  Porter,  Esq.  (to  whose 
exertions  the  flourishing  state  of  the  society  is  to  be 
piaterially  attributed)  Vice-President.  'Ike  society 
meet  every  week  during  the  season,  when  songs, 
duets,  catches  and  glees,  are  performed  before,  and  al- 
ter supper.  lu  addition  to  these  regular  meetings, 
two  most"  splendid  entertainments  are  given  every 
year  by  the  Society,  to  the  ladies,  consisting  ot  a con- 
cert, supper,  and  ball.  These  meetings  are  usually  held 
at  the  Power  Assembly-rooms,  and  are  attended  by 
the  best  performers  who  can  be  procured.  The  Catch- 
club  is  held  at  the  York  House  every  Friday  evening 
during  the  season,  where  the  members  sup  together. 
The  third  Friday  in  every  mouth  is  called  a lady  s 
nio-ht,  when  cadi  member  has  the  privilege  of  giving 
two  tickets  to  the  fair  ones  of  his  choice.  On  this  oc  - 
casion the  meeting  is  held  in  the  concert-room  ot  the 
New  Assembly -rooms.  The  entertainment,  however, 
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on  these  evenings,  is  merely  for  the  ear,  the  gentlemen 
beiu"-  of  opinion  that  the  ladies  can  provide  occupa- 
tion'for  their  mouths  better  elsewhere. 

SYDNEY  GAUDEN  VAUXIIALL. 

Sydney  Garden  is  at  the  extremity  of  Great  Pulte- 
ney-street.  Groves,  vistas,  lawns,  serpen  tine- walks, 
shady  bowers,  waterfalls,  alcoves,  bowling-greens, 
Merlin  swings,  grottoes,  and  labyrinths,  are  all  crowd- 
ed into  this  fairy  realm. 

The  amusements  at  Sydney  Garden  commence  early 
in  the  Spring,  with  public  breakfasts,  promenades,  and 
occasional  illuminations,  enlivened  by  music.  There 
are  generally  four  or  five  gala  nights  in  the  course  of 
the  summer-season,  when  four  thousaud  persons  have 
been  seen  assembled  together. 

The  terms  of  subscription  for  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens are  7s.  fid.  for  the  season;  5s.  for  a ijuarter;  or 
2s.  6d.  for  a month.  Non-subscribers  pay  tjd.  each 
time.  A very  charming  ride  iscarried  round  the  gar- 
dens, which  is  also  open  to  subscribers. 

Our  enumeration  of  the  remaining  amusements  or 
places  of  entertainmeut  within  the  precincts  of  Bath 
must  he  brief. 

Grvsvetior  Gardens  Vanxhall  and  Hotel  bid  fair  to 
rival  Sydney  Gardens,  though  they  cannot  surpass 
them.  Their  object  and  design  are  nearly  the  same; 
but  as  Grosvenor  Gardens  are  bounded  by  the  Avon, 
the  pleasure  pf  fishing  may  be  enjoyed  here,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  divertisements. 

Two  Hiding  Sellouts  present  numerous  attractions 
botli  to  the  young,  and  even  the  old,  in  had  weather. 
The  Tennis  Coin  t adjoining  to  one  of  them  is  also  well 
frequented. 

The  North  and  Sooth  Parades,  which  notwith- 
standing the  more  modern  improvements  of  the  city, 
are  still  unrivalled  in  beauty  ot  situation  and  elegance 
of  design,  are  daily  crowded  with  company,  at  diffe- 
rent hours  of  fhe  day,  as  is  Ad ilsom-strect , and  some 
other  well-known  promenades. 

Above  all,  the  Liukaiues,  which  arc  numerous  am} 
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well  filled,  afford  a most  agreeable  lounge.  That 
kept  by  Mcyler,  in  the  Grove,  is  not  only  pleasantly 
situated,  but  belongs  to  a man  of  considerable  talents 
and  worth.  The  other  libraries  have  likewise  their 
appropriate  attractions,  and  deserve  encouragement. 
7'hey  arc  as  follow : 

lially , Milsom-street ; Marshall,  Milsom-strcct ; 

Barraft,  Bond-street ; Morgan,  George-street;  & 

I pham  on  the  W alks;  Simms,  on  the  W alks. 
Gibbons,  \rgyle-street; 

Besides  new  and  valuable  publications,  in  English 
and  French,  they  are  provided  with  the  Monthly  lte* 
views  and  Magazines,  with  all  the  London,  and  also 
some  French  I’apcrs. 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  month,  cpiarter, 
half-year,  or  year,  and  as  the  expense  is  very  easy, 
(only  5s.  per  month),  strangers,  who  wish  to  partake, 
of  the  varieties  of  society  which  Bath  furnishes,  will 
consult  their  own  pleasure,  by  subscribing,  during 
their  stay,  to  the  whole  of  them. 

DESULTORY  WALK  through  BATH. 

Tt  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  the  new  streets 
in  this  city  are  of  a handsome  breadth,  and  that  the 
old  ones  are  constantly  widening  and  improving,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  corporation  and  some  public 
spirited  individuals,  among  whom  Lady  Bath  ought 
to  be  mentioned  with  distinguished  applause.  The 
houses  are  in  the  first  style  of  architecture, and  built 
will]  a beautiful  free-stone,  dug  Iroin  the  quarries  on 
Combe  and  ClaverLon  Downs:  it  is  at  fust  soft  and 
porous,  but  becomes  harder  bv  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther. An  excellent  police  is  kept  up  throughout  the 
citv;  Sind  the  pavements,  lamps,  and  whatever  can 
contribute  ^o  cleanliness,  or  elegance,  are  well  at- 
tended to. 

'I'he  (’  a th k nit  At.,  or  A huky  church,  as  it  is  common  - 
!\  called,  dedicated  to  1st.  Peter  and  >t.  Paul,  is  a mag- 
nificent and  beautiful  building.  It  was  founded  by 
King  Osric  in  67(3;  but,  after  undergoing  numerous 
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revolutions,  it  was  begun  in  its  present  form  by  Bishop 
Oliver  King,  in  U9.'>»  who,  it  is  sa id,  set  about  this 
pious  work  in  consequence  of  a vision,  but  did  not  use 
to  finish  it.  The  pile  was  completed  only  in  100b, 
by  James  Montague,  then  bishop  of  this  see,  who 
made  it  parochial.  . . 

The  Abbey  church,  in  its  present  form,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  ccclesiasticaJ  gothic 
architecture  in  the  kingdom:  the  west  front  is  parti- 
cularly grand,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  every 
spectator  of  taste. 

It  contains  numerous  ancient  and  modern  monu- 
ments; and,  when  we  read  these  frail  memorials  of 
the  dead,  we  cannot  help  being  of  the  same  opinion 
with  the  lady,  in  Anstey’s  guide,  who 
Declar’d  she  was  shock'd  that  so  many  should  come, 

To  be  doctor’d  to  death  such  a distance  from  home. 

Here  we  see  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  person* 
from  everv  part  ol  CIreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  to  some  foreigners,  who, no  doubt,  left  their  homes, 
animated  with  the  hopes  of  returning  in  renovated 
health,  but  w ho,  coming  too  late  to  the  sacred  springs, 
here  closed  their  mortal  career. 

In  short,  amidst  all  the  gaiety  of  Bath,  the  sight  of 
so  many  miserable  victims  of  disease  as  here  present 
themselves,  aud  in  particular  a walk  in  the  Abbey, 
must  till  every  rellecting  mind  with  the  most  serious 
thoughts,  even  in  theenjoynieut  of  the  highest  health  ; 
and,  on  invalids,  it  must  have  a very  injurious  effect. 
Not  a pillar,  a portion  of  the  wall,  or  a yard  of  the 
floor,  but  records  mortality  ? Some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions are  elegant : we  select  oue  to  the  memory  of 
the  facetious  James  Quin. 

That  tongue  which  set  the  tatde  on  a roar, 

And  charm’d  the  public  car  is  heard  no  more ; 

Clos’d  are  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  w it. 

Which  spake,  before  the  tongue,  what  Shakspeare  writ. 
Gold  is  that  hand,  which  living  was  stretch’d  forth. 

At  friendship’s  call,  to  succour  modest  worth. 

Here  lies  Jambs  Qiis.  Deign,  reader,  to  he  taught, 
VVhate'er  thy  strength  of  body — force  ot  thought, 
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In  nature’s  happiest  mould  however  cast, 

“ To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last.” 

Ob.  MDCCLXV1.  A'.tat.  LXXIII.  I).  Garrick. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  210  feet,  and  its  tran- 
sept 126.  rhe  tower  is  162  feet  high,  and  contains 
an  excellent  peal  of  ten  hells,  which  are  generally 
rung  on  the  arrival  of  any  visitor  of  rank.  Divine 
service  is  performed  here  every  day  at  eleven  and  four. 

Tltc  other  churches  in  this  city  arc  St.  James’s,  St. 
Michael’s,  W’alcot,  and  Christ  Church*.  Each  of  these 
possesses  its  appropriate  architectural  beauties. 

The  several  parishes  in  Rath  are  consolidated  into 
one  rectory,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  tfie  corporation; 
and  has,  besides,  the  vicarage  of  Lyncoinbe  and  VVid- 
combe  annexed  to  it. 

There  are  several  chapels  of  the  establishment,  be- 
sides t he.  above  churches,  in  which  divine  sen  ice  is  per- 
formed, ‘commonly  by  some  distinguished  preacher. 
These  are  the  Virgin  Mary’s,  the  Octagon,  Margaret, 
St.  Michael’s,  All  Saints,  Kensington,  Laura,  and  St. 
Mary  Magdalen’s  chapels. 

Other  places  of  divine  worship  arc  the  Unitarian 
chapel,  the  Quakers  meeting-house,  the  Baptists’  meet- 
ing-house, a Moravian  chapel,  an  Independent  meet- 
ing-house, a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Wesley's  Me- 
thodist chapel,  and  Lady  Huntingdon’s  chapel.  This 
last  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  the  music,  even 
by  those  who  have  no  partiality  for  the  calvinistic 
tenets.  It  stands  in  the  vineyards. 

After  an  enumeration  of  the  religious  edifices  of 
Rat/;,  which  are  pretty  numerous  for  a population  of 
about  33,000  persons,  we  shall  next  advert  to  the  hos- 
pitals; and,  if  charity  is  a proof  of  the  influence  of 
religion,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a better  one, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  no  people  are  more  pious 
than  the  residents  and  visitors  of  Rath. 


* A recent  structure,  whose  lower  aisle  is  appropriated 
solely  for  the  public  of  every  description,  hence  this  pluce 
of  worship  is  generally  called  the  Free  Church. 
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The  General  Hospital,  situated  without  the  Old 
W nil  of  the  city,  is  a noble  charity,  which  deserves  a 
patronage  as  universal  as  arc  the  benefits  it  is  intend- 
ed to  confer.  It  is  open  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  l uited 
Kingdom,  who  are  alHicted  with  disorders,  which  the 
liuth  waters  arc  calculated  to  remove— the  inhabitants 
ot  Hath  alone  excepted. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1738,  by  William  Pulte- 
ney,  afterwards  Karl  of  Hath.  'I  lie  architect  was  Mr. 
Mood,  whose  labors  have  done  so  much  honor  to 
himself  and  to  this  cit  y. 

The  regulations  established  at  this  hospital  are 
equally  humane  and  judicious,  andthetirst  physicians 
and  medical  professors  in  the  place,  of  whom  there 
are  many  of  the  first  eminence*,  attend  it  with  promt* 
generosity.  1 


Previously  to  admission  or  removing  from  his  resi- 
dence, the  patient  must  have  his  case  particularly  de- 
scribed, by  some  medical  person  who  has  seen  him; 
and  this  description  must  be  sent  post  free,  addressed 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  General  Hospital.  .should 
theie  be  a vacancy,  a letter  is  returned  by  the  Regis- 
trar. inclosing  a blank  certificate,  which  being  duly 
executed,  he  may  set  out  on  hisjourncy.  't  he  caution 
money,  it  (he  patient  comes  from  any  part  of  Kn<'- 
, or  Wales,  is  three  pounds:  if  from  Scotland  Sr 
Ireland,  five  pounds. 

The  poor  of  Hath  alone  being  excluded  from  the 
benefit  ot  the  General  Hospital,  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  open  one  lor  their  use,  under  the  title  of  the 
Rath  City  Dispensary  and  Asylum.  |„  urgent 
cases,  the  poor  ot  the  city  are  admitted  here;  hut 
those  who  sutler  under  maladies  of  a less  pressing  na- 
ture, receive  medical  assistance  as  out-patients  ° 

I he  Casualty  Hospital  is  intended  lor  such  un- 


* the  amiable  Dr.  Ilarinirton,  the  ingenious 

and  mquis.tive  Havgarth,  a host  in  hin.s.  If,  the 

Im>  • «d*ss 
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fortunate  persons  as  suffer  by  sudden  accidents.  Here 
they  have  the  best  surgical  assistance,  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  furnished  them  gratis.  , 

The  Puerperal  or  Child-bed  charity  is  another 
benevolent  institution,  and  its  name  sufficien  v ex- 
plains its  objects,  but  so  great  is  the  liberality  ot  t s 
establishment,  that  poor  women  are  aUowed  n 
wives  of  their  own  choosing;  and,  in  difficult  cases, 
have  the  ablest  assistance  of  medical  men. 

Heliot’s  Hospital  is  for  the  support  of  a certain 
number  of  poor  men  and  women.  Those  received 
must  be  poor  strangers  recommended  to  this  city,  1 

the  benefit  of  its  waters.  , , . . . 

The  Public  Grammar  School  stands  high  in  repu 
tat  ion ; and,  besides  this,  there  is  a Charity  and  a 
Sunday  School,  both  well  attended  and  supported. 

' Nor  in  a walk  through  Bath  should 
FniFVD  Society  be  passed  without  eulogium.  It  is 
established  and  conducted  on  the  broad  basis iof  um- 
versal  philanthropy  t and  as  tar  " 's  e d a mci  ^ 
r which  are  by  voluntary  subscription)  will  allow,  uie 
inly  recommendation  roipiircd,  is  a 

have  been  warmed  by  such  benevolence  never  grow 

C°So  much  depends  on  agriculture,  that  it . must .ever 
be  regarded  with  favor  and  attention.  I he  BAT"AJ,D 
Westok  K no  land  Society,  which,  under  the  skill,  u c- 
‘ivitv  and  management  of  its  late  secretaries  Hack  and 

ntmii.il  improvcnicnts  in  rui^l  an  *i  . . u 

£ mEooiffo  reprobate  and  r^ectnalh  Matn  aU 
innovations  and  expensive ■ « S^a  iTS 

Hp-* 

from  the  union  of  which  real  improvement  can  or,,. 
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mate.  1.  To  produce  as  much  as  possible  j and  2.  At 
i as  small  an  expense  as  possible. 

To  facilitate  these  desirable  objects,  and  at  the  same 
time  extend  the  sphere  of  general  knowledge,  an  esta- 
blishment has  been  recently  formed  at  Bath  uuder  the 
patronage  oftliis  society,  which  deserves  the  support  of 
• every  friend  to  science  and  to  his  country.  It  had  long 
been  in  the  contemplation  to  some  of  the  most  active 
supporters  of  this  institution  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
. systematic  knowledge  in  those  branches  of  philosophy 
which  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
and  the  conveniences  and  comforts  ot  life,  by  public 
i lectures.  The  idea  met  with  approbation,  and  at  one 
i time  it  was  hoped  that  the  project  would  have  been  un* 

I dertaken  by  Or.  Priestly.  It  continued,  however,  dor- 
mant till  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  society,  when 
Or.  Clement  Archer,  a physician,  now  resident  at  Bath, 
i stept  forward,  and,  disregarding  his  own  ease,  as  well  as 
l the  interruption  such  a task  must  produce  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duties,  offered  gratuitously 
I to  <nve  lectures  on  the  ( hemistry  of  Nature,  Agricul- 
I ture,  and  the  Arts.— Perhaps,  among  the  many  scien- 
tific men  with  which  Bath  abounds,  no  one  could  be 
found  more  eminently  qualified  lor  the  task  than  Or. 
Archer.  Blessed  with  an  independent  fortune,  he  de-  , 
voted  his  attention  from  his  earliest  years  to  the  study 
ot  natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  details,  under  the  au- 
1 s] • ices  of  the  celebrated  Kirwan,  and  possessed  of  a ro- 
bust constitution  and  indefatigable  activ  ity , he  omitted 

no  means  of  increasing  his  knowledge,  that  he  might 
! the  more  freely  impart  it  to  others. 

The  doctor  "has  divided  the  course  which  lie  is  now 
delivering  into  three  sections  ot  twelve  lectures  each. 
The  first  embraces  the  philosophy  or  general  principle# 
of  chemistry.  The  second,  chemistry  as  connected 
1 with  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  j and  the  last, 
the  chemistry  of  the  meteorology,  geology,  vegeta- 
tion, and  agriculture.  The  subscription  to  the  course 
is  one  guinea,  which,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of 
a small  laboratory,  is  to  be  appropriated  by  the  corn- 
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mittee  of  the  society,  to  such  charitable  purposes  as 
they  shall  think  proper.  The  lectures  are  delivered 
at  the  Great  Room  of  the  society  in  Hetling  Court. 
They  have  hitherto  been  numerously  attended,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  tluit  they  will  continue  to 
receive  that  support  which  their  importance  and  utility 
so  fully  demand. 

We  have  called  our  walk  a desultory  one,  yet  it 
will  strike  the  reader  that  there  is  something  like  a 
classification  of  objects  and  of  institutions  of  the  same 
kind,  and  those  not  of  the  most  inviting  nature,  to 
many  tastes.  True!  yet  they  who  have  no  relish  for 
a church  or  a hospital,  or  in  other  words,  who  neither 
love  God  nor  man,  are  little  qualified  io  relish  the 
beauties  of  nature  or  art.  The  useful  should  alwrays 
precede  the  agreeable.  The  heart  that  vibrates  to  the 
impulse  of  divine  and  social  love,  lias  also  the  best 
chance  to  receive  gratification  from  the  remainder  of 
the  perambulation,  which  will  comprize  objects  only 
to  amuse  the  eye. 

Queen’s  Square  is  charmingly  situated,  and  com- 
posed of  elegant  buildings,  w hich  display  all  the  gran- 
deur of  architectural  excellence.  It  was  designed  by 
Wood,  to  whose  professional  taste  and  spirit  Bath  owes 
so  much.  In  the  area  is  a pleasure-ground,  enclosed  by 
iron  palisadoes,  adorned  in  the  centre  with  an  obelisk 
70  feet  high,  shaped  and  pointed  like  a book-binder’s 
needle,  and  charged  with  the  following  inscription: 

In  memory 
Of  honors  conferred, 

And  in  gratitude 
For  benefits  bestowed 
In  this  city 

By  His  Royal  Hijrhiiess 

J J O 

Frederick  Brince  of  Wales 
And  his 

Royal  Consort, 

In  the  year  MUCCXXXYTI. 


This  Obelisk  is  erected 
By  Richard  Mash,  J.sq. 
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From  this  square,  up  the  steep  ascent  of  Gay-street, 
we  reach  the  King’s  Circvs,  a noble  circular  pile  of 
uniform  structure,  adorned  with  every  ornament  of 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.  In  the  cen- 
tre isa  firm  reservoir  of  water,  surrounded  hv  a shrub- 
bery, and  enclosed  by  light  iron  palisadoes. 

Higher  up  is  the  Royal  Crescent,  a majestic  as- 
semblage of  buildings  of  an  elliptical  form,  with  a sin- 
gle order  of  Ionic  pillars,  suppporting  the  superior 
cornice.  It  consists  of  thirty  elegant  houses,  with  a 
fine  lawn  in  front,  declining  towards  the  Avon,  and 
commands  very  extensile  prospects  o'er  the  city  and 
the  opposite  hills.  By  the  west  end  of  this  Crescent 
runs  that  beautiful  and  airy  pile,  called  Marlborough 
Buildings. 

St.  James’s  sqt  arf,  situate  behind  the  Royal 
Crescent,  is  composed  of  elegant  houses,  with  a beau- 
tiful and  highly-ornamented  area  in  the  centre,  en- 
closed by  a light  iron  railing.  From  the  upper  side 
of  this  square,  Park-street  and  (ireat  Bedford-street 
conduct  to  Lansdohn  Crescent,  which  appears  so 
elevated,  that  it  looks  more  like  an  aerie  than  a habi- 
tation for  men.  It  enjoys,  however,  every  advantage 
of  air,  prospect,  and  scenery;  and  that  person  is  not 
likely  to  be  troubled  with  the  diseases  arising  from 
indolence,  who  resides  here,  and  daily  visits  the 
Puitm-ruom  on  foot.  It  is  altogether  a noble  and  a 
stately  pile  of  building,  and  seems  to  crown  the  beau- 
tiful city  which  it  overlooks.  In  this  aerial  situation 
and  its  vicinity  stand  Catherine-place,  Rivers- 
street,  Burlington -street,  Somi  rset-pl \cr,  and 
Portlan d- plac e,  which  all  possess  their  respective 
beauties  of  landscape. 

Descending  from  these  lofty  regions  wc notice  Rath- 
street,  leading  from  the  great  Pump-room  to  the 
Cross  Rath.  It  is  finished  with  a handsome  colon- 
nade of  the  Ionic  order,  on  each  side,  and  forms  an 
agreeable  covered  walk  from  the  sun  or  the  rain. 

Orange  Grove,  between  the  Abbey  church  and  the 
Lower-rooms,  is  a beautiful  open  area,  190  feet  long 
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and  170  broad,  planted  with  rows  of  elm,  pcHodically 
topped  and  lopped,  which  gives  them  a stunted%P- 
pearance.  The  houses  round  this  are  irreguterlj 
built,  but  they  are  agreeable  residences.  In  the  cen 
tre  stands  a small  obelisk,  which  a Bath  waggon  naig 
carry  to  London  at  once,  without  bemg  overloaded, 
erected  by  king  Nash,  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  the  subsequent  elegant  inscription ; 

In  memoriam* 

Sanitatis 

pfnsciri  Auriaco 
Aquarnm  Thermalium  potu 
Faventc  Deo 
Ovante  Britannia 
Fdiciter  Restituta;, 

mdccxxxiv. 

A little  farther  on,  we  come  to  the  Pa*ades’ r^ch 
do  honor  to  the  architectural  abilities  of  Mi  - ^oodL^ 
The  North  Paraph  is  a line  open  terraM,  raised 
on  arches,  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  o d 
Woman  ff round,  aud  is  580  feet  in  length  and  52  in 
breadth  "lined  on  one  side  with  a uniform  range  <> 
houses;’ and,  on  the  other,  commanding  a varied  an 

dant  woods ; and,  immediately  under  the  ey  , 
through  the  favor  of  Gov,  and  to  the  joy  ot  Britain,  1 7-4. 
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Gardens,  present  an  assemblage  of  fine  buildings, 
■which  do  honor  to  the  present  age. 

At  the  entrance  from  t he  London  road  are  likewise 
several  new  ranges  of  magnificent  buildings,  such  as 
Gkosvfnor-pl vcr,  Kensington,  and  Piccadilly, 
certainly  more  elegant,  but  not  so  well  peopled,  as 
their  namesakes  in  Middlesex. 

The  Guildhall,  situate  in  High-street,  is  worthy 
of  such  a city  and  such  a public-spirited  body.  The 
corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  recorder,  ten  alder-, 
men  (out  of  which  body  the  mayor  is  annually  chosen) 
and  twenty  common-council  men.  There  is  also  a 
chamberlain  and  a town-clerk. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  elegant  pile  is  the  M xrkf.t- 
placf,  in  which  may  generally  be  tound  plenty  of  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl,  and  every  other  kind  ot  provision,  at 
moderate  prices,  considering  the  number  and  opu- 
lence of  the  company  who  resort  to  this  place.  The 
markets  in  point  of  supply  and  regulation  are  equalled 
by  few  and  excelled  by  none  in  England.  The  market 
days  for  butcher's  meat  are  Wednesdays  and  >atur- 
davs;  and  for  poultry,  vegetables,  and  other  articles, 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Sundays. 

Tor  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  there  are  nu- 
merous 1, odium. -mu  sf.s,  the  price  ot  which  is  regu- 
lated, at  half-a-guinea  for  the  best  rooms,  and  five 
shillings  for  servants  rooms  per  week,  fro  hi  the  1st  of 
imp!,  to  May  J 1 ; and  during  the  summer  months  at 
7s.  Od.  and  3s.  (id.  A stranger,  however,  should  be 
informed,  that  apartments  are  generally  let  in  suites, 
and  a person  who  wants  only  two  or  three  rooms,  is 
frequently  obliged  to  rent  five  or  six. 

In  Boarding-houses,  this  inconvenience  is  obviat- 
ed, where  single  persons,  or  even  parties,  may  have 
separate  apartments,  and  be  provided  tor  at  rates 
corresponding  to  the  accommodations  expected. 

The  principal  Inns  and  Taverns  are  the  White 
Hart,  in  Stall-street,  where  the  accommodations  and 
treatment  are  excellent;  the  York  House,  in  ^ ork- 
buildhigs,  very  large,  elegant,  and  commodious;  tin* 
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White  Lion,  in  the  Market-place;  the  Lamb,  Chris- 
topher, Greyhound,  and  Castle  Inns,  &c. 

From  each  of  these,  coaches  set  out  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  accli\  it  y on  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  new 
buildings  in  Bath  urc  raised,  and  the  situation  of  some 
of  the  places  of  public  concourse,  render  the  use  of 
carriages  either  inconvenient  or  impossible ; but  chairs 
may  be  had  at  reasonable  rates,  as  will  appear  lrom 
the  following  regulations: 

CHAIRMEN’S  FARES,  as  settled  by  the 
MAGISTRATES. 

t.  d. 

Fon  carrying  one  person  any  distance  not  ex- 


ceeding 500  yards  0 6 

Above  500  and  not  exceeding  1173  yards  1 0 

Beyond  1173  yards,  and  not  exceeding  one 

mile  1 b 

Beyond  one  measured  mile,  and  not  exceeding 

in  the  w hole,  one  mile  and  58i>  yards 2 0 

Not  exceeding  one  mile  and  1 173  yards  ....  2 6 

Not  exceeding  two  measured  miles  3 0 

And  for  every  5 8 6'  yards  beyond  0 6 


Any  person  may  detain  (lit*  chairman  in  every  fare, 
without  paying  any  thing  for  it,  as  follows:  viz. 

Minnies. 


In  a sixpenny  fare  , 10 

In  a twclvepenny  fare  13 

In  an  eighteenpenuy  fare  20 

In  a two-shilling  fare  25 

In  a half-crown  fare  30 

In  3.  three-shilling  fare  33 


And  in  every  other  fare  or  quantity  of  ground  consti- 
tuting an  additional  fare,  any  further  time  not  exceed- 
ing in  each  additional  sixpenny  fare  as  above,  five 
minutes. 

All  fares  to  be  charged  double  after  twelve  o’clock- 
at  night.  And  iuslcad  of  500  yards,  300  only  is  a 
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sixpenny  fare  on  hilly  or  ascending  ground,  whether 
upward  or  downward ; but  where  the  tare  begins  on 
plain  ground,  and  ends  on  an  ascent,  or  begins  on  a 
descent,  and  ends  on  plain  ground,  the  chairmen  must 
carry  the  full  space  of  500  yards. 

Chairmen  to  be  paid  6d.  tor  each  extra  quarter  of 
an  hour’s  waiting.  Chairmen  demanding  more  for 
their  fare  than  they  arc  entitled  to,  or  refusing  or  de- 
clining to  carry  any  fare  when  called  on,  or  using  any 
abusive  or  insulting  language,  shall  forfeit  20s.  or  be 
suspended  from  using  their  chair  lor  any  time  not  ex* 
ceeding  40  days. 

The  Mayor  and  two  Justices  to  direct  the  measure- 
ment of  any  distances  in  dispute;  the  expense  of  which 
to  be  paid  by  the  chairman,  if  the  distance  be  less  than 
they  charge,  and  if  more,  by  the  person  they  carry. 

The  ground  that  is  deemed  hilly  or  ascending,  is  as 
follows : 

From  the  union  of  the  four  roads  at  the  north  end 
of  Belmont-row,  ascending  northward  towards  Lans- 
down-place,  and  Camden-place,  and  parts  adjacent. 

From  the  south  side  of  Burlington-house  northward  ; 
from  the  road  at  the  north-east  corner  of  St.  James’s 
■square  northward;  and  from  the  London  road  to 
Gray’s  Place,  &c.  northward. 

From  the  New  Assembly-rooms  and  parts  adjacent, 
up  to,  and  along  Hussel-street,  to  and  into  Burling  - 
ton-street,  &c.  northward. 

From  the  Angel  inn,  at  or  in  Holloway,  up  or  along 
the  public  roads  there,  southward. 

From  Gray's  mill  near  Widcoinb  turnpike-gate  to- 
wards Lyncomb  and  parts  adjacent  southward. 

From  the  lower  gate  going  to  Prior  Park,  up  Wid- 
comb-hill,  eastward. 

From  the  corn-mill  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  leading 
to  Prior  Park,  or  towards  Prior  Park  house,  and  parts 
adjacent. 

The  distances  between  one  public  station  and  ano- 
ther have  been  measured  in  yards,  and  as  the  table  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  it  is  seldom  that  any  dispute  arise* 
«n  this  head.  Indeed,  we  must  repeat  that  the  magis- 
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trates  shew  a laudable  attention  to  the  comforts  and 
the  security  of  persons  resorting  to  Bath,  whether  for 
pleasure  or  health,  by  fixing  rates  for  every  thingthat  in 
its  nature  is  capable  of  being  subject  to  their  regulation. 

The  public  roads  round  Hath  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  twenty  years;  but  such  is  the 
situation  of  the  place,  that  which  ever  way  a person 
walks  or  rides,  except  towards  Bristol  or  London,  he 
must  ascend  hills  of  no  small  steepness  and  elevation; 
but  when  their  summit  is  once  gained,  the  purity  of 
the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  are  an  ample 
recompense  for  the  toil. 

Lansdow  n is  one  of  the  most  elevated  hills  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  feeds  a vast  number  of  sheep, 
whose  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  delicacy.  From 
hence  is  a fine  view'  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  part  of 
Wales,  and  Gloucestershire.  At  one  particular  point, 
the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Bath  may  he  seen  at  once. 

On  this  extensive  Down*  is  a monument  of  free- 
stone erected  by  George  Lord  Lansdown,  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  who  was  killed  here  in 
the  civil  w ars,  in  a well-fought  battle  between  the  king’s 
and  Lhe  parliament’s  forces,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1643. 

Near  this  spot  are  visible  the  remains  of  a fortifica- 
tion, supposed  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  Saxons 
in  5'20,  when  they  were  defending  themselves  against 
the  renowned  King  \rthur. 

ClavertonF  Down  to  the  east  of  Bath,  is  also  a 
well-frequented  and  agreeable  airing  for  invalids,  and 
possesses  its  appropriate  landscapes.*  To  the  right  in 

* This  Down  gave  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Granville  fa- 
mily in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  and,  since  that,  of  mar- 
quis to  the.  family  of  Petty. 

f Claverton,  the  romantic  village  from  which  this  Down 
takes  its  name,  will  long  be  memorable  for  its  late  rector, 
the  venerable  Richard  Graves,  the  friend  of  Shenstone  and 
the  author  of  the  Spiritual  Quixote,  with  many  other  inee- 
pious  and  sprightly  publications.  This  amiable  man  died  in 
1805  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

+ The  stranger  ought  to  be  cautioned  against  riding  across 
this  Down,  as  waggon  loads  of  broken  glass  are  strewed 
about  it. 
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ascending  the  hill  is  Prior  Park,  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Hawarden,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
truly  worthy  Ralph  Allen,  the  friend  of  Pope,  who 
has  paid  him  this  just  and  durable  compliment : 


Let  humble  Allen,  with  ingenuous  shame, 

Du  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  tatne. 

It  should  also  be  here  mentioned,  that  he  was  the 
original  intended  by  the  benevolent  Mr.  Allworthy  in 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones.  There  are  various  othei  rides 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  which  are  frequented,  a, cor- 
ding to  the  season  and  taste  of  the  visitor,  lhe  sur- 
rounding hills  are  generally  sterile  and  naked ; but 
from  their  ridges  we  see  others  rising  of  a more  culti- 
vated aspect ; and  the  rallies  within  five  or  six  mile* 
are  so  numerous,  from  the  broken  surface  of  the 
°round,  and  appear  in  so  many  various  undulations, 
that  no  track  of  the  same  extent  can  equal  the  envi- 
rons of  Bath  for  sudden  transition  and  romantic  effect. 

Among  the  more  distant  objects  which  the  company 
at  Bath  generally  visit,  are  the  cities  of  Bristol  and 
Wells,  the  first’of  which  is  twelve,  the  last  twenty 
miles  distant.  Wokey  Hole,  and  Glastonbury  Ab- 
bey, formerly  one  of  the.  most  magnificent  monastic 
establishments  in  the  world,  of  course  w ill  not  be  neg- 
lected in  an  excursion  to  the  latter. 

Farley  Castle,  six  miles  from  Bath , once  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Hungerford,  and  now  of  Joseph  Houl- 
ton,  Esq.  deserves  a visit,  particularly'  on  account  of 
its  curious  chapel,  with  some  remarkable  reliquts  ot 
mortality  and  antiquity. 

At  Stanton  drew  is  a Druidical  monument  some- 
what in  the  form  of  Stonehenge,  consisting  of  a lar^e 
circle  of  pillars  each  six  feet  high,  w hich  popular  le- 
gend calls  a wedding,  from  a tradition  that  a bride 
going  to  be  marrjed  was  here  turned  into  stone,  with 

all  her  company.  . 

Bow-wood,  the  elegant  seat  of  the  Marquis  ot 
Lansdown,  near  Caine;  Badminton,  the  magnificent 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort;  Corsuam-hoose, 
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belonging  to  Paul  Methuen,  Esq.  who  has  a very  ca- 
pital collection  of  paintings;  Long-Leat,  the  noble 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath;  Stourhead,  the 
highly-ornamented  mansion  of  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  Bart.;  Fonthill,  the  spacious  domain  of 
William  Beckford,  Esq.;  and  Wardour  Castle,  the 
noble  residence  of  Lord  Arundel,  will  all  well  repay 
every  person  of  taste  for  a transient  visit,  during  his 
sojournment  at  Bath. 

Other  places,  possessing  their  appropriate  attractions, 
might  be  named  ; but  having  already  extended  our 
description  of  this  queen  of  public  places  beyond  mo- 
derate limits,  we  must  conclude  with  the  following 
sprightly  original  lines,  written  at  Bath,  in  1801,  and 
which  are  truly  characteristic  of  their  subject.  They 
are  a gratuitous  offering  from  the  English  Gleaner. 

0 Hath!  how  fair  wort  thou  to  view 
When  last  I said — dear  Bath  adieu! 

When,  in  the  language  of  the  beau 

1 tendered  thee  my  D.  I.  O ! 

Fair  were  the  hills  that  topt  thy  scene, 

And  fair  the  groves  that  smil’d  between. 

A crescent  grac’d  thy  airy  brow, 

A circus  bound  thy  zone  below; 

And  blithe  as  Eden  in  its  May, 

Nature  with  all  her  train,  at  play 
Were  seen  distinct — the  frolic  gales 
Sporting  with  beauty  in  the  vales, 

While  temp  ’ranee,  to  Hyge'ia  given — 

• — Crown’d  with  roses  fresh  from  hcav’n, 

Their  odours  dropping  from  her  wings — 

Shed  balms  into  thy  healing  springs; 

While  all  that  rais’d  life’s  drooping  powers 
Were  guided  by  the  sober  hours: 

These  regulated  dance  and  play, 

And  scatter’d  blessings  o’er  the  way. 

Such  wert  thou  when  I saw  thee  last, 

Some  twenty  fleeting  summers  past. 

But  now,  so  mighty  art  thou  grown, 

Thy  head  so  huge,  thy  trunk  so  swoln, 

Thy  legs  and  arms  so  long  and  wide — 

And  such  an  air  of  citv  pride— 

Thy  sides  so  blackened  by  the  smoke, 

Tfiy  streets  so  crammed,  thy  views  so  broke — 
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By  upstart  buildings  perch'd  on  high, 
Like  Pigmies  aiming  at  the  sky, 

Vapour  that  respiration  clogs. 

And  all  the  tanniy  of  fogs. 

And  modern  ruins  all  arow, 

And  winds  above,  and  dust  below, 

And  Loudon  fashions  rattling  dow  a 
To  make  thee  yet  more  overgrown. 

And  well-bred  dmuerings  at  seven, 

And  sipping  coffee  at  eleven. 

And  sandwiches  at  noon  of  night. 

And  dames  at  noon  of  day,  in  w hite, 
Shewing  their  shapes  to  nil  the  men 
Up  Milsom-street  and  down  again. 
Pacing  the  smooth  parades  in  crowds. 
Like  shadows  folded  in  their  shrouds, 

Yet  snades  that  prove  the  substance  true, 
For  each  fair  limb’s  betrayed  to  view, 

And  though  to  earth  the  drapery  reaches, 
>Tis  but  a kind  of  muslin  breeches, 

Tight  e’en  as  buck-skin  on  the  beau, 
With  here  and  there  an  airy  tlow 
As  waves  the  linen  to  the  breeze — 

— O Times  of  freedom,  and  of  ease  1 

And  after  thus  they  blow  about. 

They  brave  the  oven  ot  a rout. 

Then,  hissing  hot,  retire  to  bed, 

And  rise  at  noon  ot  day,  half  dead  , ■ 

Jn  short,  thou  art  so  Lnndoniz'd, 

So  overbuilt,  and  oversiz’d, 

That  my  old  friend  1 scarcely  knew 
Since  last  I said,  dear  Bath  adieu ! 

Yet,  if  bv  this  increase  of  height 
And  bulk,  thou  art  as  good  as  great, 

If  thou  more  largely  C'in'st  dispense 
Thy  streams  to  genius,  virtue,  sense ; 

If  from  those  streams  more  copious  flow 
The  balms  that  soften  human  woe; 

Or  if  they  offer  prompt  relief 
To  pallid  sickness,  paler  grief ; 

Or  give  to  pity’s  gentle  eye 
The  melting  beam  of  charity; 

Or  to  the  trembling  nerves  impart. 

The  tone  that  gives  the  cheerful  hi  art ; 
And  if  from  thv  augmented  wealth 
The  poor  find  bread,  the  aftluent  health. 
And  faded  sorrow  at  thy  springs 
Removes  the  malady  it  briug-; 
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Then , — though  thy  charms  were  all  destroy’d, 
Though  hosts  of  artists  wore  employ’d, 

To  seize  the  remnant  of  thy  bowers, 

Usurp  the  fragrant  realms  of  flowers, 

Though  the  w hite  mason  should  displace 
Thy  varied  grounds  of  every  grace, 

Where  now  thy  tender  blossoms  blow. 

And  daisies  shoot,  and  hawthorns  grow, 

Rob  even  thy  gardens  of  their  pride. 

And  spread  the  vernal  ruin  wide, 

Till  e’en  the  firs  that  cap  thy  scene 
Should  yield  their  everlasting  green. 

And  disembowell’d  quarries  dark 
Change  to  a town  thy  Allf.n's  park. 

Another  crescent  crowd  thy  hill. 

And  hid  in  clouds  another  still, 

Another  circus  on  another 
Staring  and  wondering  at  each  other, 

Till,  when  I next  my  visit  pay, 

Brick,  stone,  or  mortar,  block  my  way, 

I’d  bid  thee  build  from  street  to  street. 

Till  Luo’s  and  Bladuo’s  cities  meet! 


May  8,  1801. 
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THIS  abode  of  Ilygcia  lies  on  the  western  borders 
of  Lancashire,  and  is  part  of  the  parish  ot  Bispham, 
being  twenty -the  miles  south  of  Lancaster,  andtwelv* 
south-west  of  (iarstang. 

The  sea-coast  at  lilac ‘•■pool  forms  a straight  liue  tor 
many  miles.  The  Bauk  or  Clift’,  which  is  clay,  rise* 
various  heights,  from  three  to  sixty  feet  abuse  hi«;h 
watermark.  Although  about  fifty  houses  grace  the 
sea  bauk,  it  does  not  merit  the  name  oi  a village, 
because  they  are  scattered  to  the  extent  of  a mile. 
About  six  of  these  front  the  sea,  with  an  aspect  ex- 
actly west,  and  are  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
company ; the  others,  which  axe  the  dwellings  of  til# 
inhabitants,  chielly  form  the  back  ground. 

PROSPECTS. 

As  the  land  at  B/ackpooi  gradually  rises  from  the 
shore,  the  eastern  views  are  confined.  The  principal 
object  is  the  sea,  which  isever  undcrthecye.  ltsin- 
tinite  diversity  from  the  weather,  its  own  hux  and  rc- 
llux,  with  the  vessels  on  its  surface,  which  arc  gene- 
rally from  one  to  six,  afford  a continual  source  of 
amusement.  To  the  north  are  seen  projecting  into 
the  water  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles,  the  fells  of 
M estraoreland,  the  crags  of  Lancashire,  and  the  hills 
of  Cumberland. 

To  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  miles, 
and  projecting  to  a much  greater  extent,  are  seen 
the  romantic  mountains  of  North  Wales*  They  ap- 
pear in  solemn  majesty,  and  as  if  disdaining  the  low 
situation  of  the  sea,  rise  to  the  clouds.  This  beauti- 
ful rauge  comprehends  a north  view  of  the  counties 
of  Chester,  Flint,  Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  and  the  Isle 
of  Anglesea. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  nearly  in  front,  is  seen  in  some 
.particular  situations,  but  only  allords  a diminutive 
view. 
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AIR. 

Tr.iinAPs  the  efficacy  of  sea  water  may  be  nearly 
the  same  at  one  Watering  Place  as  another,  but  this 
observation  will  not  apply  to  the  air.  Different  as- 
pects, situations,  and  soils,  produce  different  kinds 
of  air,  more  or  less  beneficial  to  the  human  consti- 
tution. There  is  at  Blackpool  no  unfriendly  soil  to 
pollute  it.  The  land  is  elevated  without  any  ma- 
terial hill.  It  has  the  advantage  of  sea-breezes  just 
in  proportion  as  westerly  winds  are  more  frequent 
than  any  other,  and  as  there  are  no  swamps  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  air  is  probably  as  pure  as  air 
can  be,  a proof  of  its  salubrity  being  the  remarkable 
longevity  of  the  inhabitants, 

RIDES. 

The  sea  at  Blackpool  retreats  nearly  half-a-mile,  at 
low  water,  leaving  a bed  of  solid  sand,  perfectly  adapt- 
ed for  a gentleman’s  equipage.  This  extensive  ride 
continues  nearly  twenty  miles.  Here  the  gentry  ot 
both  sexes  display  their  horsemanship,  and  those  who 
command  neither  horse  nor  carriage  may  perhaps 
find  equal  pleasure  in  walking.  'I  bis  tine  bed  of 
sand  is  new  moulded  every  tide,  but  is  always  lett  the 

same.  , c 

t>ea  weeds  and  shells,  those  curious  productions  ot 
nature,  and  pleasing  object  s of  attention,  are  not  plen- 
tiful} the  water  is  more  barren  than  Lhe  land;  it  pio- 
duces  few  fish,  and  the  tables,  as  well  as  the  cabinets* 
are  ill  supplied  from  the  sea.  Scarcity  ot  fish,  How- 
ever, is  remedied  by  the  rivers  Lo/i}  IV ire,  and  nibble > 
all  in  its  vicinity. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

One  of  the  leading  amusements  at  Blackpool  istb 
ride  or  walk  upon  the  sands;  another  is  to  figure  on 
the  parade.  This  is  a pretty  grass  walk,  on  the  verge 
of  the  sea  bank,  divided  from  the  road  by  white 
rails.  1L  is  about  two  hundred  yards  long,  with  au 
alcove  at  one  end. 
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BATHING. 

Tpr  time  of  Bathing  is  generally  at  the  flood;  for 
the  company  being  driven  from  the  sands,  the  place 
js  more  private,  There  is  a shorter  space  to  travel, 
because  the  sea  is  then  nearer  the  hank.  A hell  rings 
at  the  time  ol  bathing,  as  a signal  tor  the  ladies. 
Some  use  machines  drawn  by  one  horse.  A few  go 
from  their  apartments  in  the  water  dress,  but  the 
ma  jority  clothe  in  the  boxes  w hich  stand  on  the  bench 
for  their  use.  If  a gentleman  is  seen  on  t lie  p 1 ■ 'de  he 
forfeits  a bottle  of  wine.  When  the  ladies  retire,  the 
bell  rings  for  the  gentlemen. 

BOARDING  AND  LODGING-HOUSES, 

The  tables  at  Blackpool  are  amply  supplied;  fish, 
as  was  before  observed,  is  defective,  but  mis  rticle 
is  supplied  from  the  neighbourhood,  Hirimps  are 
plentiful.  The  prices  for  hoarding  are  various.  I he 
highest  price  is  three  shillings  and  fourpeuce  a day, 
exclusive  ofliquors.  Dinner  and  supper  one  shilling 
each  ; and  cightpence  for  breakfast  and  tea.  Ano* 
ther  is  balf-a-crown  for  eating,  the  parly  finding  his 
own  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  liquors.  A third  is  eigh» 
teen-pence. 

None  of  the  superior  houses  for  the  reception  of 
company  seem  to  be  much  above  twenty  years  old, 
for  about  that  period  a cottage,  now  the  A ews-  House , 
was  the  only  one  of  public  resort;  and  the  spot  now 
the  Coffee-room,  was  the  blacksmith’s  shop.  Black- 
pool, which  is  too  young  to  be  noticed  at  a distance 
by  the  gay  or  sickly  world,  derives  its  chief  support 
from  Lancashire,  and  Manchester  contributes  the  larg- 
fst  share. 

VICINITY, 

The  most  southerly  house  in  the  extensive  hut  scat- 
tered range  at  Blailpecl , bears  the  name  of  Vauxhall, 
^nd  was  once  the  only  house  of  public  resort;  hut  it 
is  now  in  ruins.  It  belonged  to  the  Tilclesleys,  onco 
g 2 
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an  ancient  and  opulent  family  in  Lancashire,  but  now 
goncto  decay, — When  the  Pretender,  in  1715,  deter- 
mined to  make  a decent  on  this  kingdom,  to  recover 
the  crown,  it  was  resolved  between  liim  and  his  Lan- 
castrian friends,  thathcshould  land  among  them,  and 
be  secreted  till  matters  were  ripe  tor  a general  insur- 
rection. Sir  Thomas  Tildcsley,  the  proprietor,  fitted 
up  this  house  for  his  reception,  being  a faithful  loy- 
alist to  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart. 

A stone  in  the  sea,  at  least  half-a-mile  from  the 
shore,  attracts  the  attention  of  thcobser\er.  Tra- 
dition relates  that  a public-house,  some  ages  back, 
stood  by  that  stone  on  terra firma,  and  that  iron- 
hooks  were  fixed  in  the  stone,  to  which  travellers 
hung  their  horses,  while  they  drank  their  penny  pots 
of  beer;  from  whence  the  stone  acquired,  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  Penny  Stone;  it  is  now  covered 
with  sea-weed  instead  of  hook*,  and  appears  indeed 
a venerable  antique. 
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BOGNOR;  or,  IIOTHAMPTON. 

THE  Sussex  coast  above  all  other  maritime  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  seems  to  be  the  favorite  resort  of  ba- 
thers. Its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis  inav  have  a con* 
siderable  influence  in  this  respect ; hut  there  must  be 
some  other  more  prevailing  inducements,  arising  trom 
amenity  of  situation,  and  salubrity  of  air,  else  we 
should  not  find  every  town  and  village  along  the  coast, 
more  or  less  people!),  during  the  summer,  with  dab- 
blers in  salt  water,  and  even  new  creations  rising  for 
their  reception  and  accommodation.  Of  this  latter 
description  is  lloguor  Rocks,  or  Hotbamptori , as  it  Inis 
sometimes  been  called,  situate  about  seven  miles 
south  of  Chichester,  and  seventy  from  London. 

This  is  an  extensive  assemblage  of  brick-built  villas, 
without  any  consistent  plan  as  a whole,  newly  erected 
by,  and  a favorite  speculation  of,  the  late  Sir  Richard 
llotham*,  who  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  this  spot. 
After  his  death,  it  was  sold  in  lots  to  different  purcha- 
sers; but  its  original  destination  is  still  kept  up,  and 


♦ Sir  Richard  Hot  ham,  who  died  in  1799,  was,  early  in 
life,  a hatter  in  the  Borough,  and  increased  his  business  hy 
an  extraordinary  incident;  instead  of  having  shop-bills  as 
usual,  he  had  h:s  name  and  business  inscribed  upon  pieces 
of  copper,  about  the  -ize  of  a halfpenny,  which  he  issued 
nil  over  the  town,  and  sent  to  various  parts  <>f  the  kingdom. 
This  durable  document  attracted  notice,  and  its  whimsical 
originality  induced  many  persons  to  employ  him.  It  was 
always  a rule  with  him  to  have  the  best  articles  that  could 
be  procured,  so  that  a new  customer  naturally  became  an 
pld  one.  After  having  followed  (he  bat  trade  main  years, 
and  amassed  a tolerable  fortune,  he  ventured  into  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  engaged  particularly  in  the  shipping  of 
the  East- India  Company.  Being  a man  of  strong  judgment, 
with  a mind  invariably  directed  towards  business,  he  in  time 
acquired  very  large  property.  Sir  Richard,  though  con- 
stantly attentive  to  the  main  ehanee,  was  capable  of  gene- 
fpua  actions:  and  many  young  men  have  been  patronized 
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Hotel  and  Assembly-room.  [bognor 


every  season  brings  a greater  influx  of  fashionabla 
company  to  the  piace. 

There  is  a good  Hotel,  though  it  is  to  be  lamented 
there  is  only  one,  as  it  sometimes  happens  to  be  full, 
and  a neat  Assembly-room,  near  the  sea  j but  as  there 
is  no  harbour,  that  animation,  which  a moving  scene 
of  ships  throws  over  a marine  landscape,  is  in  a great 
measure  wanting.  The  place,  however,  is  calculated 
merely  for  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  who  possessing 
their  separate  establishments,  associate  little  with  each 
other  ; and  seem  to  retire  here  from  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  on  purpose  to  enjoy  quiet  and  the  pure  breezes 
of  the  watery  element.  Were  suitable  accommoda- 
tions provided  here  for  people  ot  moderate  fortune, 
Uognor  has  certainly  some  title,  to  general  attention, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  this  dipping  age,  that 
it  would  be  well  filled. 

Improvements  indeed  are  regularly  and  rapidly  go- 
in"-  on  here,  from  that  competition  which  may  natu- 
rally, be  expected  to  arise  from  individuals  pursuing 
their  separate  interests.  The  original  projector  and 
sole  proprietor  did  every  thing  that  could  be  expected 
from  a man  of  ample  fortune,  directing  his  attention 
to  one  object;  but,  he  lived  not  long  enough  to  reap 
the  fruits'of  his  toils;  nor  was  the  monopoly  he  pos- 
sessed favorable  for  making  Bognor  a place  ot  public 
resort.  This  is  now  done  away ; and  when  the  accom- 
modations arc  adapted  to  miscellaneous  visitors,  as  it 
will  be  for  the  interest  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietors  to  make  them,  we  shall  probably 
find  this  retired  and  once  unfrequented  situation,  ris- 
ing into  public  celebrity.  . . . 

Here  is  a handsome  house  belonging  to  Admiral 


bv  him,  nn<l  indebted  to  his  persevering  attention  and  kind- 
ness for  independence  and  distinction.  1 loop  posed,  with 
success,  Mr.  Tli rale,  at  the  . lection  for  the  Borough  of 
Southwark  in  1780,  but  retired  trom  parliament  in  a tew 
v oars.  Sir  Richard  was  knighted  in  consequence  ot  pitscnt- 
m-  an  address  at  St.  James’s,  on  the  birth  of  a prince. 
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Sir  Thomas  Trow  bridge,  and  near  to  it  a chapel  licens- 
ed by  the  archbishop  ot  ( anterbury  ; here  are,  besides, 
several  elegant  houses,  and  fronting  the  sea  arc  some 
neat  lodging-houses  and  shops,  >till  nearer  to  the 
bathing  machines,  is  a row  ul  six  houses  furnished 
for  lodgings;  beyond  it,  nearer  the  hotel,  stands  Ho- 
thampt on-place,  consisting  ol  seven  lodging-houses,  of 
different  sizes.  The  lintel  is  close  to  the  beach,  and  is 
a very  commodious  and  accommodating  house. 

The  term  Bocks , when  applied  to  Hog  nor , holds  out 
false  colors,  which  disappoint  strangers,  especially  such 
as  ha\e  been  accustomed  to  more  romantic  scenery. 
A native  of  Scotland  or  Wales  would  smile  at  the 
appellation  of  locks  given  to  some  black  projections 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Bogtior , which  are  every  tide  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea,  and  become  dangerous  to  mari- 
ners, without  being  picturesque  objects  when  ex- 
posed to  view, 

The  amusements  at  Bognor , a place  only  calculated 
for  those  who  keep  their  own  carriages,  are  few  iu 
number,  and  little  varied,  and  reading  cau  scarcely  be 
reckoned  among  the  number,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Circulating  Library;  but,  if 
health  is  the  object  of  pursuit,  she  may  be  found  here 
as  readily  as  111  places  of  greater  concourse.  The 
rides  and  walks  iu  the  immediate  vicinity  present  no- 
thiug  very  remarkable ; but  every  stranger  should  re- 
peatedly see  OuJics/cr,  one  of  the  most  desirable  little 
cities  in  England,  for  the  constant  resident  or  the  oc- 
casional visitor. 


Chichester,  situated  on  the  river  Lavant,  which 
surrounds  it  on  every  side  except  the  north,  consists 
principally  of  four  streets,  diverging  from  a common 
centre,  and  pointing  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  hea- 
vens. These  are  spacious  and  well-built,  well-tlagged 
and  paved,  and  kept  uncommonly  clean  and  neat. 
The  inns  furnish  excellent  accommodations,  and  the 
markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions. 
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This  city  was  unquestionably  a Roman  station.  In 
J723,  a stone  was  duo;  up  here,  with  an  inscription, 
which,  though  somewhat  defaced  bv  the  pick-axe  of 
the  laborers,  plainly  indicated  that  it  once  belonged 
to  the  foundation  of  a temple,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  to  Neptune  and  Minerva.  Close 
to  this  stone  were  discovered  two  walls,  three  feet 
thick,  which  united  in  an  angle,  and  probably  formed 
two  sides  of  the  above  temple,  l our  years  afterwards, 
fi  curious  fragment  of  a Roman  pavement  was  disco- 
vered jn  the  garden  of  the  episcopal  palace;  and,  af 
different  times,  a great  number  ot  Homan  coins  have 
been  found  here ; ail  which  circumstances  induced  Mr. 
Horseley  to  conclude  that  tins  was  the  Kegnum  of 
Antoninus. 

After  having  been  destroyed  by  Saxon  and  Norwe- 
gian pirates,  Chichester  was  rebuilt  by  Cissa,  the 
second  king  of  the  .South  Saxons,  who  made  it  the 

filaceofhis  residence,  and  the  capital  of  thiskingdom. 
t afterwards  fell  into  decay  ; but,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  it  was  converted  into  a bishop's 
see.  In  the  time  of  Richard  J.  it  was  almost  wholly 
consumed  by  fire;  bill  was  soon  restored  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Bishop  Selfrid,who  built  the  present  cathe- 
dral. This  structure  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  is  handsome,  though  not  large.  The  spire  is  much 
admired  fer  ils  height  and  curious  workmanship.  The 
chapter  consists  o<  a dean,  two  archdeacons,  a trea- 
surer, a chancellor,  thirty-one  prt  bendaries,  a chanter, 
twelve  vicars  choral,  and  other  officers.  In  the  ca- 
thedral are  several  neat  monuments;  that  to  the  me- 
mory ol  Collins,  the  poet,  by  f laxman,  is  a honor 
both  to  the  artist,  and  the  person  to  whose  memory 
it  is  erected. 

Chichester  is  encompassed  by  a wall,  with  four  gate? 
answering  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  from  which  as 
many  streets  run,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  to 
the  market-place,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  oneot  the 
handsomest  crosses  in  I n.  land.  This  elegant  gothic 
ornament  was  built  by  Dr.  Edward  Story,  on  his  Iran?- 
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lation  from  the  see  of  Carlisle  to  that  of  Chichester 
in  1473.  It  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  supported  on 
eio-ht  arches,  and  the  whole  is  truly  picturesque  and 
light.  Its  position,  however,  renders  it  a nuisance 
and  an  obstruction,  since  the  surrounding  houses hase 
been  crouded  so  near  it. 

Assemblies  are  frequently  held  at  Chichester.  Tho 
room  for  this  purpose  is  large  and  elegant ; and  the 
state  of  society  here  is  much  more  agreeable  than  is 
generally  to  be* found  in  country  towns. 

The  Theatre  is  rather  small,  hut  its  scenes  are 
handsome  and  well  painted.  They  were  a present  from 
the  Unite  of  Richmond.  The  drama  is  respectably 
conducted  by  a little  active  manager,  who  has  also 
monopolized  the  theatres  at  Portsmouth,  Southamp- 
ton, and  Winchester.  _ 

Chichester  has  giveu  birth  to  many  distinguished 
characters,' among  whom  we  must  particularize  l)r. 
Juxon,  who,  with  unshaken  fidelity  and  firmness,  at- 
tended his  unfortunate  sovereign  C harles  1.  on  the 
scaflbld,  and  afterward*  had  the  happiness  of  putting 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son  Charles  11.  by  whom 
he  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canter- 
bury. 

The  three  pictorial  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Smith, 
were  liken  ise  natives  of  Chichester.  They  were  born 
near  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  were  no 
less  exemplary  in  their  lives  than  celebrated  for  their 
abilities  as  artists. 

Hut  of  all  those  whom  Chichester  has  produced,  if 
we  except  Juxon,  she  will  have  most  reason  to  boast 
of  Collins,  whose  fame  as  a poet  can  never  die.  II is 
odes  display  a luxuriance  of  imagination,  a wild  sub- 
limity of  fancy,  and  a felicity  of  expression  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  they  seem  the  effect  of  actual  inspira- 
tion. Vet  he  has  not  met  with  a congenial  soul  of 
genius  to  pay  him  the  same  compliment  as  he  has 
conferred  on  Otway,  who  was  also  a native  ol  Sussex. 
In  his  beautiful  “ Ode  to  Pity,”  Collin*  says: 
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Wild  Arun,too,  has  heard  thy  strains, 

Ar  i Echo  ’midst  my  native  plains. 

Been  sooth’d  by  Pity’s  lute! 

There  first  the  wren  thy  myrtles  shed 
On  gentlest  Otway’s  infant  head, 

To  him  th 3r  cell  was  shewn; 

And  while  he  sung  the  female  heart 
With  youth’s  soft  notes,  unspoil’d  by  art. 

Thy  turtles  mix’d  their  own. 

Goodwood,  the  elegant  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rich-: 
mond  5 and  Selsey,  a peninsula,  once  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  before  the  see  was  removed  io  Chichester, 
will  amply  repay  the  visitors  from  Bognor.  Other 
places  might  be  indicated  within  a morning’s  ride; 
but  they  will  more  properly  fall  under  another  head, 
namely,  Little  Hampton,  which  is  only  a tew  roilett 
distant. 
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THIS  much-frequented  and  pleasant  bathing-place, 
is  situated  in  the  east-riding  of  the  county  ot  Vork, 
on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  recess  of  Rridungton-bay,  one 
mile  from  the  town  of  Bridlington,  (or  Burlington,  ad 
It  is  more  commonly  called,,)  and  about  twenty-one 
miles  south  of  Scarborough. 

This  place  has  many  attractions  for  those  who  have 
a taste  for  the  peaceful  and  sequestered  seenes  of  life, 
yet  it  does  not  possess  the  gay  and  captivating  charm* 
of  Scarborough*  neither  has  it  so  conveuient  a beach 
for  bathing; 

Its  mineral  springs  are  reputed  to  be  extremely  ef- 
ficacious for  several  disorders;  and  there  is  a genteel 
resort  of  company  here,  for  the  use  of  these  waters* 
Us  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing; 

BIDES  AND  WALKS. 

There  are  two  piers  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour, 
one  of  which,  having  a convenient  platform,  furnishes 
an  agreeable  promenade  in  pleasant  weather*  and  in 
summer  evenings,  it  is  much  frequented  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  sake  of  the  prospect  and  the  air.  The 
view  of  Flamborough  Head  and  the  bay,  particularly 
when  the  coasting  vessel?  are  detained  here  by  con- 
trary winds,  affords  a delightful  prospect,  and  in  a 
moonlight  evening,  the  silent  heaving  of  the  st  aves, 
the  lights  of  the  distant  ships,  and  the  long  train  of 
radiant  reflection  thrown  by  the  moon  over  the  vast 
expanse  of  water,  render  it  a most  enchanting  scene, 
kuj  raise  the  uund  to  the  noblest  contemplations. 
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ENVIRONS. 

The  environs  of  Bridlington  Quay  are  exceedingly 
pleasant.  A beautiful  vale  extending  westward  is  or- 
namented by  the  seats  of  Sir  Geo.  Strickland,  Barrt. 
at  Royston,  and  William  Bosville,  Esq.  at  Thorpe 
Hall.  There  are  other  gentlemen’s  seats  in  the  vici- 
nity, viz.  Harrington  Hudson's,  Esq.  at  Bessingby, 
frith  neat  plantations,  only  a mile  distant;  Ralph 
Creyke’s,  Esq.  at  Marton,  a mile  and  a half;  John 
Greame’s,  Esq.  Sureby,  the  same  distance;  and  Sir 
Griffith  Boynton's,  at  Agnes  Burton,  the  house  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones,  six  miles  distant. 

BRIDLINGTON. 

This  town  was  once  an  excellent  mart  for  corn, 
brought  hither  from  the  W olds  and  Holdcrness,  for 
exportation.  The  market  is  on  Saturdays,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  provisions  of  all  descriptions. 

The  church  appears,  by  its  remains,  to  have  been 
formerly  a noble  structure.  It  hashad  two  towers  at 
the  west  end,  but  they  are  now  demolished.  Eroin 
the  noble  remains  of  this  end,  which  has  escaped  the 
wanton  rapacity  of  the  commissioners  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  depredations  of  time,  we  are  led 
to  suppose  that  it  at  least  equalled  many  of  the 
churches  which  ancient  devotion  decorated  with  or- 
naments of  gothic  magniliceuce.  Here  was  anciently 
a priory,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Walter 
de  Gaunt,  for  the  black  canons  of  the  order  of  St. 
Austin. 

This  monastery  gave  residence,  and  the  town  birth, 
to  several  eminent  men — William  de  Newburgh* 
the  monkish  historian,  was  a native  of  Bridling- 
ton, though  he  took  his  name  from  New  burgh,  where 
be  was  a canon  regular. — JonN  df.  Bridlington,  a 
native  of  this  place,  was  emineretly  distinguished  for 
his  parts  and  learning.  He  was  a canon  regular  of 
the  priory  here,  and  "was  twice  elected  prior.  He 
died  in  the  year  1379,  aged  GO. — bir  Geo.  Ripley,  c«- 
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Ueb  rated  for  his  alchemical  knowledge,  was  a canon 
..of  the  monastery  of  this  place,  lie  died  in  1192; 
some  of  his  works  were  published  by  Ashmole. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

At  Rudston,  a village  about  five  miles  west  of  Brid- 
llington,  there  is  an  obelisk,  worthy  the  attention  of 
:the  antiquary.  It  is  a single  natural  stone,  of  the 
•same quality  and  shape,  but  of  superior  magnitude, 
l to  the  celebrated  pillars  near  Boroughbridge. — At 
Danesdale  Farm,  near  Driffield,  are  several  tumuli, 

■ distinguished  from  time  immemorial  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Dane's  Grave. — kittle  Driffield,  tnough  now 
• only  an  inconsiderable  village,  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  Northumbria,  a royal  resi- 
dence, and  it  was  here  that  Alfred,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, died,  and  was  buried. 

THE  WOLOS 

Are  the  most  magnificent  assemblage  of  chalk  hills 
this  island  affords.  The  approach  to  them  on  every 
side  is  by  a considerable  ascent,  except  on  the  eastrrn 
side,  where  it  is  more  gentle.  The  outline  is  nearly 
circular,  containing  within  its  limits  3t>7,S  SO  acres. 

, 8I.EDMERE. 

Thf.  seat  of  Sir  ATark  M.  Sykes,  Hart. — This  beau- 
tiful place  is  embellished  by  the  judicious  taste  of  the 
late  >ir  Christophers,  (whohasthe  honour  of  having 
been  the  most  extensive  planter  on  the  Wolds),  aiul 
displays  a charming  scenery.  The  plantations,  of  large 
extent,  skirting  either  the  slopes  of  adjacent  hills,  or 
vs  hiding  through  beautiful  valleys,  contain  man  v miles 
of  pleasing  ride . ; and  the  whole,  on  a sudden  approach, 
exhibits  a very  luxuriant  amp  d'ceit,  striking  as  well 
as  novel,  in  so  elevated  a situation  as  the  Wolds. 

An  elegant  mansion  lias  also  been  erected  here  from 
fur  Christopher's  own  design,  and  the  Library , for  its 
spaciousness  and  highly  hnisued  deling,  is  esteemed  a 
magnificent  room.  The  ornamented  appendages — the 
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« Fashion  iw  every  thing  bears  solemn  sway. 

And  words  and  public  haunt >”  have  each  their  day. 

Til  IS  place;,  which,  in  the  memory  of  our  fraud- 
fathers,  was  only  a little  insignificant  town,  on  a corner 
of  the  coast  little  frequented, is  nowbecome  fashionable, 
•elegant,  and  univenjally  known.  '1  ill  lately  it  had  the 
name  of  Briglithelinstone;  but,  like  low  persons  rising 
io  eminence,  who  are  often  ashamed  of  their  origin, 
it  has  now  assumed  the  title  of  Brighton,  which  cei- 
iainly  has  a more  genteel  round,  and  “ passes  trip- 
pingly o’er  the  tonguej.” 

Taking  the  road  through  Ryegate,  which,  being 
the  nearest,  is  likely  to-  be  preferred  bv  those  who 
are  in  haste  to  reach  this  scene  of  pleasure,  Brighton, 
is  only  fifty-four  miles  distaut  from  Loudon,  and  as 
the  crow  files,  it  is  not  above  forty-three;.  It  is  situ- 
ate in  50°  53'  north  latitude,,  and  about  ./to  the  west- 
ward of  the  meridian  of  London,  close  by  the  sea, 
and  gives  name  to  a bay  formed  by  Beach)  Head  on 
the  east,  and  Worthing  Point  ou  the  west.  Its  name 
■ is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Brighthclm,  a Saxon 
bishop,  who  lived  in  this  vicinity;  but  this  is  a point 
we  do  not  pretend  tc  discuss,  convinced  as  we  are 
that  it  is  impossible  to  settle  it,  on  any  satisfactory 
ex  idcncc. 

Brighton  stands  on  an  eminence.,  which  gently  de- 
clines towards  the  south-east,  with  a regular  slope  to 
the  Steyne,  a charming  lawn  so  named;  and  from 
thence  a«ain  rises  with  a moderate  ascent  to  the  east- 
ward, along  the  Cliff  to  a considerable  distance.  It  is 
protected  from  the  north  and  north-easterly  w inds  by 
an  amphitheatrical  range  of  hills,  and  on  the  west  it 
has  extensive  corn-fields,  which  slope  from  the  Downs 
towards  the  sea. 
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Description.  [ujuniiTOY 

1 he  hills  round  Brighton  are  of  easy  access,  and 
covered  with  an  agreeable  verdure,  from  theirsum- 
mits,  the  Isle  of  Wight  may  be  plainly  seen,  with  a 
pleasing  view  of  the  weald  of  Sussex.  The  soil  is  na- 
turally dry,  and  the  heaviest  rains  that  fall  here  sel- 
dom prevent  the  exercise  of  walking  or  riding  for  anv 
length  of  time  after  they  have  ceased;  a circum- 
sfance  not  unworthy  of  regard,  in  a place  of  pleasur- 
able attraction. 

It  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  independently  of 
flic  celebrity  it  derives  from  its  royal  and  noble  vLsi- 
tors,  no  part  of  the  kingdom  enjoys  a more  salubri- 
ous air.  It  is  considered  as  an  extraordinary  case  for 
the  natives  or  constant  residents  to  be  troubled  with 
a cough  or  any  pulmonary  complaint;  and,  hence  it 
has  been  warmly  recommended  by  medical  men  as  a 
superior  situation  for  flic  recovery  or  preservation  of 
health.  In  cold  weather  it  is  sheltered  by  the  hills 
from  chilling  blasts  i in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year, 
the  breezes  from  the  sea  are  refreshing  and  salutary. 
The  sea-water  is  highly  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
the  beach  being  a clean  gravel  and  sand,  with  a gra- 
dual descent,  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  bathing. 
Dr.  Russel  was  very  instrumental  jn  bringing  this 
place  into  fashionable  notice,  and  it  has  since  beep 
adopted  by  personages,  the  best  qualified  bv  rank 
and  fortune  to  keep  up  its  fame  and  its  consequence, 
which  various  circumstances  lead  us  to  suppose  are 
still  likely  to  encrease. 

Brighton,  or  rather  Hrighthclmslone,  was  formerly 
a fishing-town,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  still  de- 
pend principally  on  the  fisheries  for  a subsistence.  It. 
contained  at  that,  period  seven  principal  streets,  be- 
sides several  lanes,  and  was  defended  by  strong  fortifi- 
cations, having-  been  several  times  attempted  by  the 
French,  but  w ithout  effect.  " The  ruins  oi  a wall  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  beach  under  the  Clift',  which  ap- 


* On  (lie  west  sideofthe  town,  a great  mi moor  of  hu- 
man bones  have  been  foyad,  whence  it  has  been  concluded 
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pear  to  have  been  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  w all 
was  fourteen  feet  high,  and  extended  400  feet  from 
the  east  to  the  west  gate  of  the  town.  In  1758  the 
eastern  <n\te  was  taken  down  to  allow  space  for  con- 
structing b battery,  but  this  being  demolished  by  the 
sea,  two  others  have  been  erected,  one  cm  the  east, 
and  the  other  on  the  west  of  the  town,  in  situations 
•that  will  secure  them  from  the  annoyance  of  the 
waves.  Both  are  mounted  with  heavy  metal;  and, 
behind  the  western  battery,  i*  a handsome  house  for 
the  use  of  the  gunner,  with  magazines  and  other  ap- 
propriate offices. 

When  Henry  VIII.  fortified  the  coast  bv  a number 
of  castles,  some  of  which  are  s.!ill  in  use,  ho  erected 
a block-house  here,  at  some  distance  from  the  ed^o 
of  the  flitf;  hut  the  continual  encroachments  of  the 
sea  gradually  sapped  its  foundation,  and  occasioned 
its  fall. 

Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  sea  has  been  long  gain- 
ing on  this  coast,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  wasc  rce 
a "street  below-  the  Cliff",  in  confirmation  of  wl  ch, 
ruins  are  recorded  to  have  been  seen  under  water;  but 
at  present  no  such  vestiges  remain,  in  1699,  however, 
it  is  computed  that  130  houses  were  swept  away  by 
the  sea;  and  to  escape  this  danger  in  future,  a fund 
has  been  established  by  act  of  parliament  for  repair- 
ing the  gro\  ns,  which  serve  to  bound  the  walury  ele- 
ment, and  to  collect  and  retain  the  gravel  as  au  auxi- 
liary defence. 

Brighton,  including  its  various  modern  additions  and 
embellishments,  is  of"  a quadrangular  form,  the  streets 


that  some  important  battle  has  been  fought  here,  of  . ich, 
however,  we  have  no  historical  evidence.  Many  ait  A opi- 
nion thatC®sar,in  one  of  his  expeditions, landed  it  thi.  piace. 
Between  Lewes  and  Hrighlnn  an-  still  to  he  seen  In  i id  en- 
trenchments, which  are  apparently  Roman ; a::  1,  s e years 
a co,  an  urn  was  dug  up  in  this  neighbour:.!!  . c ita  ling 
1000  silver  denarii,  on  which  were  impression  . ■fail  the  etn- 
|x  rors  from  Antoninius  Pius  to  Philip.  Druidical  altars  have 
also  been  discovered  here. 
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intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses, 
however,  present  a very  motley  appearance:  pride 
and  meanness  jostle  each  oilier,  and  sometimes  range 
side  by  side.  The  new  streets  and  edifices  are  suffi- 
ciently elegant  and  commodious;  the  old,  as  may  bp 
expected,  are  almost  put  out  of  countenance  by  gay 
dressed  upstarts,  which  arc  annually  springing  from 
the  dust. 

The  streets  and  lanes  to  t he  westward  of  tlieSfevnc, 
comprize  the  greatest  part  of  the  old  buildings.  The 
principal  are,  North-street,  last-street,  Ship-street, 
and  West-street.  Kast-rliff,  Middle-cliff,  West-cliff, 
.Artillery-place,  Bedford-row,  and  Bellevue,  face  the 
sea,  and  command  extensive  and  varied  prospects.  In 
Nor.h-row,  and  West-row  buildings,  arc  several  plea- 
sant and  commodious  lodging-houses. 

“ o 

THE  8TEYNE. 

This  fashionable  promenade,  which  extends  in  a 
serpentine  direction  a great  distance  among-  the  hills, 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  Homan  way, called  Steyne-street,  that 
runs  from  Arundel  in  Sussex,  to  Dorking  in  Surrey. 
Be  this  as  if  may,  noplace  in  the  kingdom  is  more 
frequented  ly  beauty  and  fashion,  during  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings  in  the  season,  when  a small  but  se- 
lect band  performs  for  their  amusement,  in  a neat  or- 
chestra. 

On  the  Steync  are  the  North  Parade,  South  Parade, 
Blue  and  Buff,  Stcynerplacc,  South-row,  and  Stcvnc- 
row.  All  these  buildings  arc  most  eligibly  situated. 
Besides  this,  there  are  two  other  Sfewies  here,  but 
both  inferior  to  the  preceding.  One  is  called  the  New 
Steync,  and  is  situate  on  the  east  of  the  town,  leading 
to  Itottingrioan,  and  has  a delightful  view  of  the  Downs 
to  the  north  ; as  well  as  of  the  sea  to  the  south.  The 
other  i>  named  the  North  Stcyne,  but  more  commonly 
the  Le.et,  and  has  several  handsome  buildings,  as  Mari- 
borough-bouse,  Marlborough-row,  the  Grand  I’arnde, 
charlton-place,  North-house,  North-buildings;  Ac. 
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The  slreetsto  the  eastward  of  the  Sleyne,  which  are 
all  of  modern  erection,  non  form  a considerable  j art 
of  Brighton.  The  principal  are  "lev ne-street,  .Vauches- 
ter-street,  f harles-street,  Broad-street,  German-street, 
York-street,  St.  James’ s-street,Margaret -street, &c.d:c. 

The  Marine-parade,  Hock- buildings,  and  Hoyal 
Crescent,  front  the  sea,  and  consequently  are  delight- 
ful residences. 

Flint  stones,  cemented  with  mortar,  are  the  com. 
mou  materials  used  in  building  at  Blip /’ton,  with  oriik- 
work  for  the  doors  and  windows.  W alls  thus  formed 
are  very  strong,  but  the  appearance  is  rather  inelegant, 

THE  MARINE  PAVILION. 

Tins  favorite  summer  residence  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  Brighton  ones  so 
much,  is  near  the  north-west  corner  ot  the  Steyne, 
and  was  first  erected  in  1784.  A handsome  sea-front 
extends  200  feet,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a circular 
building,  with  a lofty  dome  raised  on  pillars.  Tno 
wings  were  lately  added  to  the  fabric,  which  complete 
iis  proportions,  and  increase  its  accommodations.  The 
int<  rior  is  fitted  up  in  a truly  magnificent  stile  ; while 
the  accompaniments  ot  grasel-walks,  grass-plats,  and 
an  a tempt  at  plantation,  toward  the  Steyne,  (for  trees 
cau  scarcely  be  j arced  to  grow'  here,)  give  a finished 
appearance  to  the  whole.  The  furniture  is  wholly 
Chinese,  and  is  uncommonly  splendid  ; perhaps  not 
be  exceeded  in  Europe.  Towards  the  street,  the  trout 
forms  a square,  with  a colonnade  in  the  centre,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  looking  over  a green,  formerly 
the  road. 

THE  prince’s  STABLES, 

Tiif.  spot  of  ground  formerly  know  n by  t lie  name  of 
the  Promenade  Grove  is  laid  out  in  a garden  and  plea, 
sure-ground,  and  on  the  north  side  there  has  lately 
been  erected  a truly  magnificent  building,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a lofty  dome,  fitted  up  to  receive 
the  field  horses  of  his  Royal  Highness,  with  lodging- 
rooms  over. 
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On  tbe  east  side  is  a racket  court,  on  tiic  west  a 
riding  house,  and  on  the  north  coach  houses  and 
stables,  for  the  coach  horses  and  hacks,  elegantly 
finished,  chiefly  in  the  Chinese  stile. 

MARLBOROUGH-HOUSE. 

•Anjonvnsr.  to  the  Marine  Pavilion,  stands  an  excel- 
lent family  house,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Marlho? 
rough,  who  generally  honors  Brighton  with  his  resi- 
dence during  the  summer  months.  Happy  would  it 
be  for  the  place,  and  those  who  visit  it,  it  all  persons 
of  fashion  who  resort  hither,  were  to  set  the  same  ex- 
ample of  private  worth  and  public  respectability,  for 
which  their  Graces  of  Marlborough  are  illustrious. 
Opposite  this  mansion  is  a piece  of  ground  railed  in, 
called  the  N orth  Steyne,  w ith  handsome  houses  on  each 
side.  • 

udy  anne  Murray’s. 

This  elegant,  mansion,  on  the  Steyne,  which  now 
belongs  to  Lady  Anne  Murray,  was  built  by  the  Inte 
Right  Hon.  William  Gerrard  Hamilton,  knov  n bv  tha 
name  of  Single-Speech  Hamilton,  and  by  some  consi- 
dered as  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters.  That  he  had 
abilities  to  produce  this  admirable  work,  there  can  be 
little  doubt ; but  he  positively  disavowed  his  being  the 
author  of  the  letters  on  his  death-bed.  [See  this  cu- 
rious literary  question  well  discussed  in  Almon’s  com- 
plete edition  of  Junius,  preface  to  vol.  I.] 

MRS.  FITZHERBERt’s. 

This  elegant  modern  mansion,  built  after  a plan  of 
Mr.  Porden,  has  a handsome  brick  front  towards 
the  Steyne,  with  a colonnade,  finished  in  the  Egyptian 
stile,*  with  a double  staircase,  and  a beautiful  paint- 
ed window,  leading  to  an  elegant  suite  of  rooms,  titled 
up  with  great  taste. 

castle-tavern,  and  assembly-rooms. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Steyne,  near  the  Marine 

* The  Egyptian  front  was  biown  down  during  the  winter 
•1  liOJ. 
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Pavilion,  stands  the  Castle  Tavern.  Besides  a hand- 
some coti'ee-room,  and  other  apartments  connected 
•w  ith  the  business  of  a tavern,  there  is  an  elegant  suite 
of  assembly-rooms,  built  with  infinite  taste  and  judg- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Crunden,  of  London. 

The  anti-room  measures  thirty  feet  by  twenty,  and 
cominuuicates  with  the  tea-room,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly neat,  and  also  with  the  card-room.  The  dimen- 
sions of  both  are  large,  and  their  stile  of  finishing  ap- 
propriate. The  ball-room  forms  a rectangle,  ot  eighty 
feet  by  forty,  with  recesses  at  each  end  and  s:de,  six- 
teen feet  by  four,  decorated  with  columns  correspond- 
ing with  the  pilasters,  continued  round  the  room,  and 
dividing  the  recesses  into  a variety  of  compartments, 
ornamented  with  paint  ings,  suited  to  the  place. 

The  ceiling,  which  is  convex,  and  thirty-five  feet 
high,  has  three  compartments  of  stucco  ornaments, 
from  which  hang  the  chandeliers.  Over  the  entabla- 
ture at  one  end  of  the  room  is  a large  painting  of 
Aurora,  and  at  the  other  of  A ox.  The  idea  of  these 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  old  song : — • 

AVhat  have  we  witli  rt  v to  do’ 

Sons  of  care  ’twas  made  for  you! 

During  the  season,  there  are  halls  here everv  Mondav, 
and  card-assemblies  every  W ednesday  and  Friday. 

OLD  snip  TAVERN,  AVD  ASSEMBLY-ROOMS. 

The  other  set  of  public  rooms  are  at  the  Old  Ship 
Tavern,  in  Ship-street,  an  excellent  house,  kept  by 
Mr.  Suczkard.  The  coffee-room  here  fronts  the  sea, 
and  over  it  are  several  pleasant  bed-rooms. 

On  the  first-floor  is  the  ball-room,  which  is  large, 
and  beautifully  finished.  In  this  apartment  is  an  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  Dr.  Russel,  who  is  venerated  by 
the  natives,  as  the  first  person  who  brought  Brighton 
into  public  repute.  A picture  of  its  royal  benefactor, 
who  bus  seen  it  rise  under  his  fostering  patronage, 
w ould  be  a distinguished  honor  to  the  rooms.  The 
card  and  tea-rooms  at  the  Old  Ship,  are  extremely 
commodious,  and  handsomely  decorated.  In  short, 
every  thing  is  worthy  of  the  company  that  frequent 
the  place.  \o  expense  is  spared  on  either  side,  and 
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Jioth  are  generally  pleased  as  long  as  there  is  money 
to  circulate. 

At Suczkard’s  rooms  the  ball  is  on  Thursdays,  and 
cards  on  Tuesdays  amf  Saturdays,. 

William  Wade,  Esq,  is  master  of  the  Ceremonies 
at  both  rooms,  and  has  the  happiness  to  be  at  once  re* 
spotted  and  obeyed  by  the  iirst  personages  in  the 
kingdom. 


The  terms  of  admission  to  the  balls,  assemblies,  and 
to  tea  and  promenade,  are  as  tollow  : 

s.  d. 

Subscription  for  the  season  * 10  6 

For  each  ball  - - 3 0 

'l  ea  and  promenade  - *10 

Non-subsc/ibers,  tor  each  ball  * 5 0 

Sunday  tea  and  promenade  * ^ 0 

Card  assembly  nights  - *•  1 0 

At  the  New  Ship,  the  New  Inis,  and  the  Whits 
Horse,  company  will  also  find  very  good  entertain* 
jment  and  accommodation,  either  tor  a short  or  a 
longer  space.  The  principal  and  the  best  established 
hoarding-houses  are:  the  Marine  Boarding-house, 
on  the  Marine  Parade,  kept  by  Mrs.  Kirby;  Mrs. 
West’s,  in  Marlborough-row  ; Mrs.  Sirce  s, East  tint ; 
Mis.Morgan’s,  North  Steyne,.  Mrs.  Thunder’s,  on 
the  North  Steyne,  Grand  Parade  j Mrs.  Tears  s, 
on  the  West  Cliff';  and  Mrs.  Wygett’s,  on  the  1 a- 
vilion  Parade. 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES. 

The  taste  and  character  of  individuals  may  be  better 
learned  in  a library  than  in  a ball-room  ; and  they 
who  frequent  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter, 
frequently  enjoy  the  most  rational  and  the  most  per- 
manent pleasure.  r , 

There  are  two  libraries  established  here;  the  nrst, 
on  the  Marine  Parade,  lately  kept  by  Mr. W ilk.es,  is  now 
kept  by  Mr.  Pollard;  and  the. sec  nd,  on  the  east  side 
pf  the  Steyne,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Dooualdsou. 
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These  libraries,  which  command  delightful  pros- 

fiects,  contain  each  a w ell-chosen  and  extensive  col- 
ection of  books,  and  are  fitted  up  with  great  atten- 
tion to  the  convenience  of  subscribers.  New  publi- 
cations of  merit  are  constantly  added  to  the  catalogues: 
the  daily  papers  are  regularly  laid  on  the  reading  ta- 
bles; magazines,  reviews,  and  other  pamphlets,  arc 
diligently  procured  for  public  use;  and  all  orders  lor 
books  arc  promptly  executed  by  the  proprietors. 

Each  library  has  also  an  extensive  assortment  of 
stationary, perfumery, jewellery*  Arc.  Arc.  on  constant 
sale;  and  the  proprietors  let  out  musical  instruments 
by  the  week,  month,  or  year. 

The  terms  of  subscription  areextremelv  moderate, 
being  but  5s.  per  month, or  10s.  for  three  months.  In 
a word,  no  amusement  is  so  cheap  at  Brighton  a» 
reading,  and  no  lounge  is  so  agreeable  as  the  libraries, 
which  are  frequented  by  all  fashionable  people. 

Cash  may  be  had  tor  Notes  cither  at  the  Old 
Bavk,  in  North-street,  the  firm  of  which  is  .Messrs. 
Mitchell,  Kice,  and  Mills,  or  at  the  New  Mask, 
hi  Steync-lane,  Messrs.  Wigney  and  Tilson.  Be- 
sides these  is  another,  called  the  Uniov  Bank,  in 
North-street,  kept  by  Messrs.  Goukling,  Brown,  Hall, 
anil  West.  These  respectable  firms  all'ord  groat 
facilities  to  the  visitors  ot  Brighton. 

THE  ROYAL  CRESCENT. 

This  noble  pile,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  place,  stands  about  500  yards  west  of 
the  Marine  Parade,  and  commands  very  beautiful 
land  and  sea  views.  The  houses  are  large,  lofty,  and 
furnished  w ith  bow-windows.  In  front  is  an  irou  rail- 
iug,  with  handsome  gates  at  each  extremity,  and  a 
grass-plat  in  the  centre,  and  half  way  down ‘the  Clift' 
is  a broad  terrace  walk,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
©1  t he  Crescent  houses. 

DOR  SET-GARDEN. 

.4mo\g  the  recent  improvements  of  Brighton,  the 
handsome  row  of  uniform  houses,  denominated  Dor- 
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set-garden,  deserves  to  lie  particularized.  In  front  is 
an  extensive,  well-planned  garden,  while  two  octagon 
temples  ornament  the  pleasure-ground.  lo  those 
who  wish  for  quiet,  and  can  enjoy  the  charms  ot  na- 
ture, this  is  a delightful  retreat. 

MliNCE’s-PtACEi 

This  is  a circular  range  of  shops,  built  chiefly  for 
the  accommodation  of  tradesmen  from  London,  who* 
during  the  season,  attend  with  their  respective  wares. 
The  idea  is  a good  one ; but,  we  cannot  he  lp  thinking, 
that  the  permanent  shopkeepers  of  the  place,  who 
are  burdened  with  local  taxes,  and  have  families,  per- 
haps, to  support  solely  by  their  business,  deseiu  su- 
perior encouragement. 

So  numerous  arc  the  improvements  and  additions  o 
Brighton,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them  ail. 
The  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  keeps  pace  with  the  tayor 
of  the  public,  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  furnish 
every  accommodation  that  strangers  can  desire  m a 
summer  retreat.  The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted, 
and  nuisances  and  obstructions  have  been  careful  y 
removed. 


HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS. 

These  are  situate  near  the  Stcyne,  and  were  be- 
gum in  1759,  after  a plan  of  Mr.  Golden.  On  one- 
side  of  a handsome  vestibule  are  six  cold-baths,  and 
on  the  other  hot-baths,  sweating  and  shower-baths, 
which  are  supplied  from  the  sea  by  an  engine  con- 
structed bv  Mr.  W illiams.  . .-  r 

These  baths  may  be  engaged  by  subscription  for 
one,  two,  or  three  months,  or  for  a single  immersion. 
When  a hot-bath  is  required  out  of  the  usual  Jiours, 
previous  notice  should  be  given,  that  it  may  be  cu- 
e-aged and  prepared.  . . 

* These  artificial  baths  aree.xlremely  convenient.  In 
some  cases,  the  patient  requires  a warm  or  tepid  Iwln 
to  begiu  with,  and  many  are  able  to  support  apluu0t. 
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into  a cold-batli,  where  they  feel  themselves  safe,  who 
want  nerves  and  strength  to  brave  the  rough  embraces 
of  Neptune.  Indeed,  public  bathing  at  Brighton  is 
exposed  to  some  interruption  as  well  as  danger,  from 
the  violence  of  the  north-west  winds,  which  produce  a 
heavv  swell.  At  other  times  the  beach  is  preferable. 

The  ladies  generally  resort  to  the  water  on  the  east- 
side  of  the  town,  and  the  gentlemen  to  the  west. 
Thus  public  decency  is  preserved,  without  which  no 
society  can  long  exist. 

AIll-POMP  WATER  BATHS. 

This  ingenious  invention,  for  the  relief  of  persons 
afflicted  with  gout,  or  violent  scorbutic  affections,  is 
secured  b\  patent  to  Mr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  .Artillery- 
place,  who  has  found  his  plan  attended  with  great 
success;  and  surely,  every  person  vs  ho  assists  to 
mitigate  the  ills  of  human  nature,  deserves  encou- 
ragement. 


M VRK  FT- PLACE. 

THnnr.li  our  tour  Brighton  is  evidently  a desul- 
tory one,  there  is  some  propriety  in  proceeding  from 
an  invention  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  to  theaccount  of 
a place  which  supp'ies  articles  for  the  support  of  life. 
The  market-place  is  neat  and  convenient,  and  is  open 
every  day,  except  Sunday,  for  the  sale  of  butcher’s 
meat,  poultry,  tisli,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  The  prin- 
cipal market-days  arc,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sa- 
turdays. All  kinds  of  provisions  are  dear,  and  some 
of  them  iiol  <very  plentiful. 

FISH-MARKET,  ANT)  FISHERY. 

A wholesale  market  for  tisli  is  held  on  the  beach, 
and  as  Br.ghi-  n is  the  nearest  fishing  coast  to  Lon- 
don, great  part  of  the  iisli  is  purchased  by  dealers 
who  supply  the  metropolis.  Hence  a vent  is  secured 
for  tin*  greatest  abundance  offish  that  can  be  caught, 
and  tin  inhabitants,  and  even  strangers  ot  fortune, 
often  pine  lor  want,  amidst  plenty. 
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As  the  sea  is  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  any 
considerable  burden,  even  were  there  a harbour,  the 
Brightoniuns  have  no  foreign,  and  scarcely  any  coast- 
in”  trade.  On  the  produce  of  the  sea,  and  the  resort 
of  company,  they  chiefly  depend;  and  they  often 
spread  their  nets  with  more  effect  tor  the  latter  than 
tuc  former. 

About  a hundred  boats  belong  to  the  place,  to  each 
of  which,  on  an  average,  three  persons  are  attached. 
These  are  Celebrated  for  their  dexterit  y and  resolution 
on  every  occasion  of  gain  or  danger,  and  for  being 
excellent  mariners. 

From  the  middle  of  May  till  September,  great  abun- 
dance of  mackarel,  mullets,  dorees,  turbots,  souls, 
lobsters,  prqwns,  &c.  are  caught;  and  in  the  other 
months,  whitings,  herrings,  and  various  kinds  of  flat 
fish,  are  found  in  plenty,  and  may  then  be  had  at  mo- 
derate rales. 

Pleasure  boats  may  be  had  at  Wallis  s,  the  Rising  Sun 
in  F.ast-strcet,  either  for  an  aquatic  excursion,  or  for 
fishing,  or  both,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  hirers. 

THE  MEWS* 

For  gentlemen  who  keep  horses  or  carriages,  dur- 
ing their  stay  at  B:  ighton,  and  find  their  private  lodg- 
ings unprovided  with  such  appendages,  stables  and 
coach-houses  arc  essentially  necessary. 

Wigney’s  stables,  &c.  in  Church-street,  and  Cnos- 
wei.ler’s,  behind  the  North  Parade,  iu  point  of  mag- 
nitude and  convenience,  cannot  lie  excelled.  1 he  lat- 
ter are  .just  finished,  and  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
Steyue,  promise  to  be  well  filled  during  the  season. 

THE  THEATRE. 

The  public  rooms,  the  libraries,  and  the  Steyne,  as 
a promenade,  have  already  been  mentioned  as  agree- 
able scenes  of  pleasure  and  relaxation.  The  stage, 
when  properly  conducted,  ranks  among  the  most  ra- 
tional amusements!  anti,  to  this  praise  the  Brighton 
theatre  is  certainly  entitled,  it  is  situate  at  the  upper 
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eiul  of  Duke-street,  and  is  neither  ill-built,  nor  inele- 
gantly fitted  up.  The  scenes  are  well  executed,  and 
the  dresses  and  decorations  are  very  decent. 

it  opens  the  beginning  of  July,  and  closes  the  latter 
end  of  October.  The  nights  of  performing  are  Tues- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  [Saturdays?  and  the 
regular  performers,  who  are  respectable  for  provin- 
cial boards,  are  occasionally  rein  forced  by  some  first- 
rale  actors  from  London. 

In  short,  the  Brighton  theatre  better  deserves  en- 
couragement than  many  places  which  are  more  fre- 
quented. The  evening  can  no  where  be  so  cheaply 
and  so  creditably  spent. 

CRICK  RT1NG-GROCKD. 

During  the  summer  months,  this  manly  exercise  is 
performed  on  a piece  of  ground;  railed  round,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  Lewei-road.  It 
is  chiefly  used  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  friends. 

RELIGIOUS  EDIFICES, 

Brighton  consists  only  of  one  parish,  and  is  a 
vicarage,  to  which  the  rectory  of  West  ifletchiugton, 
with  a dilapidated  church,  is  annexed. 

Brighton  church  stands  at  a small  distance  to  t he 
'h-west  ol  the  town,  on  a rising  ground,  150  feet 
aboie  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-water.  On  the  top 
of  the  steeple,  which  contains  an  excellent  ring  of 
eight  hells,  is  the  figure  of  a dolphin,  of  copper  gilt, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  turn  like  a vane.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  church  is  plain  and  neat.  The  font  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  ancient  sculpture,  representing 
tlie  Last  Supper,  and  various  miracles  of  our  Saviour. 
According  to  tradition  it  was  brought  from  Xorraandy, 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  No  part  of 
the  church,  however,  seems  to  he  older  than  about 
the  period  of  Henry  Vli. 

The  monuments  here  are  neither  ancient  nor  curi- 
ous? but  the  historical  fact  with  which  it  is  connected, 
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renders  that  for  Capt.  Nicholas  Tettersell,  worthy  of 
regard. 

After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Charles  11.  having 
escaped  various  dangers,  arrived  at  the  George  Inn, 
inWest-street, Kn£////ie/wn7oHe,on  the  14th  ofOctobcr, 
IfljJ.  The  house  which  now  bears  the  name  of  King 
Charles' s-head,  was  at  that  time  kept  by  a man 
named  Smith,  who  happened  to  recognize  his  royal 
guest,  but  had  too  much  loyally  to  betray  him.  On 
the  following  morning  his  Majesty  embarked  in  a 
small  vessel,  which  had  been  provided  for  him,  com- 
manded by  Nicholas  Tcttersell,  and  next  day  landed 
at  Fecamp,  near  Havre  dc  Grace. 

Soon  after  the  restoration,  Tcttersell  brought  the 
identical  vessel  which  had  carried  the  king,  up  the 
Thames,  and  moored  her  opposite  to  Whitehall,  pro- 
bably to  remind  Charles  of  his  services.  Accordingly 
an  annuity  of  100/.  was  granted  to  Capt.  Tettersell 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  as  a reward  for  his  fidelity ; 
but,  it  seems,  either  the  annuity  has  been  long  discon- 
tinued, or  the  claimants  are  extinct.  . 

The  remains  of  this  loyal  subject  lie  m the  church- 
yard, near  the  chancel  door,  covered  with  a black 
marble,  having  the  following  inscription: 

P.  M.  S. 

Cantata  Nicholas  Tcttersell,  through  whose  pru- 
dence, valor,  and  loyally,  Charles  II.  King  of  Kngland, 
•it’ler  lie  had  escaped  l lie  sword  ol  lus  merciless  rebels, 
and  his  forces  received  a fatal  overthrow  al  W orceslcr, 
September  3,  1651,  was  faithfully  preserved  and  con- 
veyed to  France;  departed  this  lile  the  26th  oi  July, 
J674. 


Within  this  marble  monument  doth  lie 
Approved  faith,  honour,  and  loyalty; 

In  chis  cold  clay  lie  has  now  ta’en  up  his  station. 

Who  once  preserved  t fie  church,  the  erowne,  and  nation. 
When  Charles  the  Greate  was  nothing  but  a breath, 

This  valiant soule  stept  ’tween  him  and  death: 

Usurper's  threats,  nor  tyrant  rebels’  trowne, 

Uoulu  apt  affright  his  duty  to  the  erowne; 
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Which  glorious  act  of  his,  fur  church  and  state, 

Kight  princes,  in  one  dav,  did  gratulatc — 

Professing  all  to  him  in  debt  to  bee, 

As  all  the  world  are  to  his  rncniurv ; 

Since  earth  could  not  reward  the  worth  him  given, 
lie  now  .receives  it  from  the  King  of  Heaven. 

In  the  same  chest  one  jewel  more  you  have, 

The  partner  of  his  virtues,  bed,  and  grave. 

Susannah,  his  wife,  who  deceased  I he  -Ith  day  of 
May,  1672,  to  whose  pious  memory  and  his  owne 
Honour,  Nicholas, 

Their  only  son,  a just  inheritor  of  his  Father’s  rertues, 
itath  paid  his  last  duty  in  this  monument, 

1676. 

Here  also  lielh  interred  the  body  of  Captain  Nicholas 
Tettersell,  his  son,  who  departed  this  life  (he  fourth 
of  the  calends  of  October,  1701,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

The  Chapel  Royal  has  been  erected  within  these 
p'T  years,  on  account  of  the  rapid  enrrease  of  pnpu- 
latioii  and  visitors,  mIio  could  not  be  accommodated 
■with  seals  in  the  cliurrh.  It  was  finished  according 
ton  plan  of  Mr.  Saunders,  architect  of  Golden-square, 
and  will  conveniently  hold  1 0Q0  persons. 

. ln  Brighton  there  are,  likewise,  a Quaker's  meet- 
ing, an  Independent  meeting,  a Haptist  meetin<>',  a 
M ETiumisT  chapel,  a Roman-  Catholic  chapel,  and 
a Jew’s  synagogue,  all  well  adapted  in  size  and  situa- 
tion for  their  respective  congregations* 

CHALYBEATE  SPRING. 

About  half  a mile  west  of  the  church  rises  this 
»prmg,  which  has  of  late  years  been  much  frequented. 
V l:is  °een  anahzed  by  Drs.  Relhan  and  Henderson. 
According  to  the  latter,  “ This  water,  when  first 
a en  up  from  the  spring  in  a glass,  in  appearance 
greatly  resembles  a solution  of  emetic  tartar  in  com- 
inon  water.  The  taste  is  not  unpleasant,  somethin® 
ike  that  upon  a knife,  after  it  has  been  used  in  cut- 
•ng  .muons.  It  docs  not  seem  to  conlaiu  the  smallest 
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portion  of  sulphur:  it  neither  changes  vegetable 
blues,  red,  nor  does  it  effervesce  with  alkaline  salts, 
calcareous  earths,  magnesia,  or  tossile  alkali;  neither 
does  it  change  vegetable  blues,  green,  nor  does  it 
etrenesce  with  acids;  yet  it  curdles  soap,  and  renders 
a solution  of  it,  in  various  spirits,  milky. 

“ It  seems  to  contain  a considerable  portion  ot  cal- 
careous earth,  mixed  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  in  the 
form  of  selenites,  and  also  a considerable  portion  of 
iron,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  experiment: 
Sixty-four  ounces  of  this  water,  by  measure,  being 
pvaporated  to  dryness,  there  was  a residuum  o a 
brow  nish  colour  full  of  saline  spicuhe,  weighing  eight 
grains,  four  grains  of  which,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  charcoal,  was  made  into  a paste  with  od,  and  cal- 
cined. On  trying  the  calcined  natter  '«■  '"‘‘r." 

net,  two  pieces,  nearly  in  a metallic  form,  adhered  to 
it;  and  when  put  upon  paper,  at  the  distance  of  ha 
an  inch,  moved  in  every  direction  w.th  the  my  ct. 
These  two  pieces  weighed  one-eighth  of  a f,ra'IU 
“ The  .toss  residuum  neither  cllervesces  with  alkali 
nor  acids* and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

**  This  water  becomes  instantly  transparent,  like 
distilled  water,  on  the  addition  of  any  ot  the  mineral 
Trills  csDeciallv  -the  vitriolic* 

“A  solution'of  galls  in  common  water,  * *o  au 
equaj  portion  of  this  water,  becomes  black  like  ink  m 

a ^‘W,I’h is  duel y beat e has  been  found  serviceable  in 
several  cases  of  general  debility,  crapiilas,  uid.-est  o i, 
Sony  of  the  stomach,  fluor  ail, us  ; and  in  all  IW 
diseases,  where  chalybeate  and  tonic  remedies  are  rc- 
quired,  it  promises,  under  due  regulation,  to  be  use- 

llllA  neat  building,  in  the  lodge  side,  is  erected  by  the 

vgs&tess  *«sst= 
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tors  of  the  well,  capable  of  accommodating  a largo 
family  of  distinction, 

HIDES  and  WALKS  hound  BRIGHTON". 

With  all  ils  allurements,  even  Brighton  would  be- 
come dull  ami  insipid,  were  not  its  amusements  varied 
by  little  excursions  both  by  sea  and  land.  We  leave 
the  boatman  to  direct  the  former ; but  it  falls  properly 
within  our  sphere  to  indicate  where  sonic  of  the  latter 
may  be  most  pleasantly  taken. 

T1IF.  RACE-GROUND. 

Though  this  is  used  only  once  a-year,  according 
to  its  appropriate  name,  when  it  is  well  tilled  from  all 
the  neighbouring  districts,  it  furnishes  at  all  times  a 
pleasant  airy  ride  or  walk,  being  only  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  town. 

The  stand  here  is  capable  of  containing  a conside- 
rable number  of  spectators.  Its  height  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea  is  JS4  feet,  and  from  it,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  many  other  beautiful  objects,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly discerned.  Some  disputes  have  lately  taken 
place  about  the  occupancy  of  this  spot. 

SIGNAL-HOUSE,  tVc. 

At  a little  distance  from  the  race-ground  is  WniTE- 
nc wkk-hii.1.,  on  1 he  summit  of  which  a Ngnal-housc 
was  erected  during  the  late  war,  being  part  of  the 
chain  that  runs  along  the  coast  from  Dover  to  the 
west.  This  hill  was  formerly  a Roman  station,  and 
some  traces  of  encampments  arc  still  to  be  seen  on  its 
summit. 

On  another  hill,  that  of  Hoeungbury,  about  two 
miles  north  of  Brighton , are  also  ev  ident  marks  of  a 
circular  castrametation,  entraining  several  tumuli, 
one  of  which  Ins  been  opened  to  a great  depth,  by 
an  inhabitant  ot  Brighton  t vtho  baying  dreamt  that  a 
vessel  full  of  treasure  lay  hid  here,  was  at  a vast  deal 
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of  pains  and  expense  to  render  himself — not  rich — 
but  ridiculous. 

THE  devil’s  dyke  AND  ENVIRONS. 

Start  not,  render!  His  Satanic  Majesty  did  not 
place  this  barrier  to  prevent,  but  rather  to  invite  your 
approach.  It  receives  its  appellation  from  a hollow  of 
great  depth,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  adja- 
cent hill,  and  was  probably  a Roman  forliiication. 

The  ride  to  this  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brighton,  from  which  it  is  about  six  miles 
north-west.  On  one  side  bold,  rude,  and  extensive 
rocks,  are  contrasted  b v the  highly  cultivated  and  fer- 
tile country  on  the  other,  while  a third  view  presents 
a boundless  expanse  of  ocean. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Adur,  about  four 
miles  to  the  west  of  Brighton,  are  a few  houses  called 
Portslnde,  or  “ The  way  to  the  Port,”  the  remains  of 
the  porlus  Adurni  of  the  Romans. 

The  soil  of  the  Downs  is  chalky,  and  produces  ex- 
cellent herbage  for  sheep,  of  which  great  numbers  are 
fed  here.  '!  he  flavor  of  their  flesh  renders  them  in 
high  estimation  for  the  table. 

The  whole  distance  from  Brighton  to  Lewes,  con- 
sisting of  eight  miles,  forms  a verdant  carpet,  which 
renders  exercise  on  horseback  delightful.  On  the 
South  Downs  are  caught  vast  numbers  of  those  deli- 
cious birds,  called  wheal  ears,  or  English  ortolans. 
The  season  for  wheat  ears  is  the  autumn. .when  the 
heat  of  the  weather  will  scarcely  allow  this  delicate 
creature  to  be  carried  fresh  to  London,  unless  it  can 
be  taken  alive.  From  this  circumstance,  it  may  be 
purchased  at  a reasonable  price  on  the  spot. 

The  shepherds  who  attend  the  (locks  on  the  Downs 
are  principally  concerned  in  procuring  this  esteemed 
little  bird.  To  accomplish  their  object,  they  cut  a 
piece  of  turf  in  the  shape  of  a Roman  T ; and,  across 
this,  they  place  a hit  or  stick,  with  a horse-hair  noose 
hanging  dowru  about  the  middle,  covering  the  trap 
with  the  turf  they  have  raised,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
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%*,f-  The  birds  being  naturally  very  timid,  imme- 
diately on  the  appearance  of  a cloud,  or  any  Ihiri"- 
that  alarms  them,  tly  for  shelter  to  these  holes  or  traps” 
w Inch  are  very  numerous  on  the  hills,  and  are  instantly 
caiight  by  the  neck.  Some  shepherds  have  been 
know  n to  catch  ten  or  fifteen  dozeu  of  birds  in  a da  \ . 

LEWES. 

Tins  is  a large  and  populous  town,  distant  eight 
miles  from  Brighton,  and  is  frequently  visited  by 
company  in  their  morning  rides.  It  sl’ands  on  the 
borders  ot  the  South  Downs,  on  a rising  ground, 
within  less  than  seven  miles  of  the  sea.  The  river 
Duse,  which  runs  through  it,  is  navigable  for  barges 
to  a considerable  distance  above  the  town. 

Lewes  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a fortified 
place,  and  to  have  contained  twelve  churches,  six  of 
which  only  remain.  That  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  ( lilib 
is  greatly  qdmired  for  the  elegant  simplicity  of  its 
architecture.  J 

I he  castle,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains  on 
an  elevated  spot,  commanding  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes,  was  once  a place  of  strength. 

The  priory,  founded  by  William  de  Varren,  and  bis 
wile,  was  the  first  houscofthcCiuniac  order  established 
,r)  nghind.  It  was  bui(t  in  ronsequenre  of  the  hos- 
pitable reception  they  experienced  from  the  monks  „f 
l turn,  w heu  they  were  exposed  to  some  danger  in 
travelling  on  t lie  continent. 

'J'he  area  of  this  monastery  contained  nearly  forty 
acres,  surrounded  by  four  walls:  those  on  the  west 
north,  and  east,  are  still  in  tolerable  presen  alien; 
ttmt  on  the  south  is  much  dilapidated,  and  what  rc- 
mains,  appears  of  modern  structure,  the  entire 
building  was  unquestionably  of  singular  magnificence 
but  tune  has  levelled  it  in  the  dust,  and  left  its  scarcely 
a vestige  ot  what  it  once  was. 

-Near  Lewes  was  fought  a bloody  battle  between 
itenrv  III.  and  the  Barons,  headed  by  Simon  do 
. .Moiitlort,  m which  the  king  was  defeated. 
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PRESTON. 

The  walk  to  the  delightful  village  of  Preston, 
which  lies  only  a mile  from  Brighton,  on  the  London 
road,  • through  - Click  field,  is  often  trod.  This  spot 
commands  many  finely -varied  prospects  and  agreeable 
rural  scenery. 

In  a large  building,  called  Preston-house,  is  a portrait 
of  Anne  of  Cleves,  consort  of  Henry  VIII.  who  is  said 
to  have  resided  lu  re,  hut  afterwards  retired  to  a con- 
vent at  Palmer,  about  three  miles  distant,  where  she 
died,  and  was  interred.  At  Preston,  there  are  tea- 
gardens  for  the  reception  of  company. 

ROTTINGrDEAN. 

Four  miles  from  Brighton,  on  the  road  to  Newha- 
ven, lies  the  charming  village  of  ltottingdcan,  re- 
markable for  its  wells,  which  are  commonly  believed 
to  be  empt  y at  high  water,  but  rise  as  the  tide  declines. 

Of  late,  it  has  been  frequented  by  genteel  company, 
for  whose  accommodation  there  are  lodging-houses 
built,  and  bathing  machines,  and  other  accommoda- 
tions provided.  It  is  chiefly  filled  by  families  who 
prefer  retirement  to  the  gaiety  and  bustle  of  Brighton , 
but  who  may  occasionally  have  it  in  their  power  to 
mix  with  the  company  there,  and  partake  of  their 
amusements. 


NEWHAVEN. 

Nine  miles  from  Brighton,  along  the  sea-coast  to 
the  east,  lies  Newhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
(Just-.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  close  to 
the  church-yard  wall,  stands  an  obelisk,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Brazen,  commanded  by  James  Hanson,  Esq. 
which  was  wrecked  here  in  a violent  storm,  in  the 
morning  of  the  2t)th  ot  January,  1800,  when,  out  of 
105  persons,  only  one  escaped. 

Newhaven  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  maritime  people. 
Jfs  harbour  "as  »^HS  choaked  up  aud  useless;  but  an 
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ait  baling  passed  for  repairing  it  iiV  173],  some  trade 
las  More  been  brought  to  the  place.  Several  ship, 
builders  reside  here,  who  have  constructed  vessels 
large  enough  for  the  West  India  trade* 

»E W 91I0REHAV. 

PuocEEniNG  in  a contrary  direction,  we  come  to 
New  Shoreham,  situate  about  six  miles  west  of 
Britton.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament ; but 
av.ng  made  itself  famous  by  electioneering  ma- 
nceuyres  an  act  was  passed  in  1771,  for  extending-  l he 
electne  franchise  to  the  freeholders  of  the  rape  of 

$,T^as"bKk  “ lic’-  -S 


nui  t • 

T,i's  viHage,  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
soa,  within  a small  distance  of  Brighton , has  started 
a bathing  machine  or  two,  and  opened  a few  loikin-. 
bouses,  where,  ,f  health  is  the  object,  it  mly  be  pu? 
chased  as  certainly,  and  at  a cheaper  rate  than  at  i s 
juoud  and  overgrown  neighbour.  A little  to  the 
north-west  of  Hove  lies  the8 parish  of  AldrinUo  , n 

^h.ch  there  is  not  a single  dwelling.  The  redorv  is 
consequently,  a sinecure.  redory  is, 


„t  mono,,  file  elThuE, 

»^XS.r'rort’  b“' 

- lor  the  sake  ot  company  and  diversified 
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BRISTOL,  long  accounted  the  second  city  in  Eng- 
land for  trade,  "ritth,  and  population,*  though  now 
surpassed  in  all  those  respects  by  Liverpool,  .Npanches- 
ter,  and  Lirmingham,  lies  in  51.  JO”  degrees  ol  north 
latitude,  and  '2.  4U  west  longitude  from  London,  at 
the  sout  hern  extremity  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the  nor- 
thern ot  .Somersetshire,  distant  twelve  miles  from  Rath, 
b>  one  road  1 17,  and  by  another  1 19,  miles  from  the 
metropolis. 

Biislcl,  though  its  site  is  partly  in  two  counties,  was 
erected  by  Edward  ill.  into  an  independent  city  and 
county  ol  itself,  but  is  generally  reckoned  to  belong  to 
Somerset.  The  I'room  and  the  Uon  wind  their  way 
through  it:  the  latter  is  the  principal  river,  and  at 
eight  miles  from  its  efflux  into  the  Urislol  ( hannel  or 
Severn  S-a,  this  city  is  built,  in  a most  deli-  htful  and 
healthy  country,  surrounded  with  verdant  lulls,  which 
m the  north  and  east  rise  to  a towering  height,  and 
shelter  it  from  the  chilling  blasts,  While  they  serve  to 
diversify  the  objects,  and  to  give  beauty  to  the  scene. 

I he  surrounding  districts  are  variegated  witii  lii-  h 
sahibrioiis  downs,  producing  the  sweetest  herbage ; 
fruitf  ul  valhes,  watered  with  springs,  rivulets,  brooks, 
am  rivers;  steep  precipices  and  rocks,  waving  woods, 
and  the  most  charming  natural  prospects,  embellished 


* Accord i n*  to  the  enumeration  taken  bv  authority  of 
^b?a“£ns  61>6+5  inhabitants,  and 

•UkuiTiu  dS  "‘'t1'"  **"'> the  real^lpulaiT. - of  "tinuJ, 

Ukuit  in  the  out-parishes,  cannot  be  leso  Uian  llO/WO. 
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by  art.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  arc  many  band- 
some  and  pleasantly  situated  \ illages,  interspersed  with 
scats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  all  which  unite  to 
render  Bristol  an  object,  ot  attraction,  even  to  those 
who  cannot  be  biassed  by  native  partiality.1 

This  city,  taken  with  its  accompaniments,  may  be 
said  to  stand  in  a vale,  on  eminences,  and  level  ground, 
borne  parts  of  it,  indeed,  are  built  on  sleep  and  lofty 
acclivities,  which  render  the  use  oi  carriages  incon- 
venient. Kingsdown,  St.  Michael,  and  iirandon-hill, 
rise  nearly  ‘J50  feet  perpendicular  above  the  bed  ot 
the  river,  and  consequently  v iewed  from  such  eleva- 
tions, the  lower  buildings  of  Bns/ol  appear  sunk  in  a 
deep  valley,  and  the  spectator  looks  down  upon  the 
loftiest  spirts;  yet  many  streets,  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  stand  on  tine  elevations  from  the  river,  r 
and  appear  to  be  sufficiently  .airy  and  salubrious. 

The  old  town,  which  is  of  remote  antiquity,*  and 
was  known  by  the  names  of  C nor  Oder  and  C acr  Brito, 
standing  within  the  inner  wall,  is  built  on  an  emiu- 


* Without  entering  into  the  ancient  history  of  Bristol, 
which  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  prescribed,  it  may 
be  observed  that  Bristol  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Bi-cmms  about  5S0  years  before  the  Christian  ®ra,  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  a place  of  some  note  under  the  l<o- 
mans,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  distinguished. 
During  the  Saxon  times,  we  find  several  records  concerning 
it;  and  from  the  Norman  conquest  its  history  is  well  au- 
thenticated. It  seems  very  early  to  have  had  a strong  cas- 
tle, and  to  have  been  a place  oi  trade.  I hat  it  has  long 
been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  old  life  of  \\  ulfstan  Bishop  ot  A\  orces- 
tev.  “ There  is  a town  called  Brikston,  opposite  to  Ireland, 
and  extremely  convenient  for  trading  with  that  country. 
Wulfstan  induced  them  to  drop  a barbarous  custom,  which 
neither  the  love  of  God  nor  the  king  could  prevail  on  them 
to  abandon.  This  was  the.  mart  for  slaves,  collected  from 
all  parts  of  England,  and  particularly  young  women,  whom 
they  took  care  to  provide  with  a pregnancy,  in  order  to  en- 
hance their  value.  It  was  a moving  sight  to  behold  in  the 
public  markets,  rows  of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  tied  to- 
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onre  of  forty  feet  perpendicular  height,  from  which 
there  is  every  way  a descent.  Thus  the  centre  of  the 
city,  which  is  most  crowded,  by  means  of  its  elevation 
has  a free  admission  and  circulation  of  air,  which 
contributes  to  render  it  more  healthy. 


gr  thor  with  ropes,  and  daily  prostituted  and  suhl  in  tho 
Howerof  youthand  beauty.  Execrable  fact ! wretched  dis- 
grace! men  unmindful  of  the  affections  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, delivering  into  slavery  their  relations,  and  even  their 
very  offspring.” 

Phis  shocking  picture  was  drawn  about  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century ; and  though  the  scene  has  been  transferred 
to  the  West-Indies,  it  may  be  there  witnessed,  at  this  more 
enlightened  and  humanized  period. 

\A  hen  Bristol  was  first  fortified,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
In  1210  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  lord  of  Bristol,  and 
r‘ 'built  part  of  its  castle,  which  it  is  probable  had  become 
‘ dilapidated  through  age,  fortifying  it  against  King  Stephen, 
whom  he  took  and  confined  prisoner  in  it,  for  the  service  of 
' Empress  Maud.  The  lordship  of  Bristol  fell  to  this  no- 
1 Woman  by  his  marrying  Mabile,  the  heiress  of  Robert  Fit<t- 
hammon,  who  was  governor  of  this  place  in  10P0.  These 
circumstances  are  alluded  to  by  Robeit  the  poet  of  Glouces- 
i ter,  in  the  following  quaint  lines: 

And  Bristow,  throu  hys  wyfe,  was  also  hys. 

And  he  brogt  to gret  sta  the  tonne  as  he  yut  ys, 

And  rerde  an  castle  in  yd  I he  noble  tour, 
f hat  of  all  the  tours  of  Khgeloudp,  ys  yheldc  thefloure. 

That  is  “ B istol  also  belonged  to  him,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
and  he  brought  the  present  town  to  great  taste,  and  erected 
a castle,  including  the  noble  tower,  which  is  esteemed  tin* 
most  beautiful  of  any  tower  in  England.” 

Flip  surrender  ot  Bristol,  under  Prince  Rupert,  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  lt'4.5,  almost  decided  the  fate  of 
the  kingdom;  for  the  unhappy  Charles  never  recovered 
those  two  losses.  When  Cromwell  assumed  the  protecto- 
rau  .h.  ordered  the  castle  at  Bristol  to  be  demolished;  and 
the  whole  w as  so  completely  rased,  that  scarcely  a vestige  of 
at  now  remains.  The  streets,  however,  thut  hav'e  been  built 
on  its  site  still  retain,  in  their  names,  a reference  to  the 
tortp  ...  which  was  deemed  impregnable  hr  tore  tin.,  use  cj 
arulury,  aud  which  had  stood  at  least  6W0  years, 
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A fanciful  resemblance  has  been  discovered  by  some 
between  Bristol  and  ancient  Home.  It  is  chiclly 
dijawn  from  this  circumstance,  that  both  stand  on 
seven  hills,  and  have  a muddy  rapid  river  running 
through  a part  of  them.  Some  of  the  eminences  or 
hills  on  which  stands  exhibit  a variety  of  Vauties, 

and  arc  in  general  covered  with  houses  and  gardens, 
rising  street  over  street,  to  their  very  summits,  from 
whence  there  are  delightful  and  extensive  views  over 
the  city  and  circumjacent  country. 

indeed,  both  the  vallies  and  the  hills  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Bristol  arc  covered  with  public  and  private 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  of  great  elegance,  but 
there  is  little  uniformity  in  this  respect,  t he  situa- 
tion is  peculiarly  favourable  for  cleanliness,  and  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  much  has  been  done  by  sewers 
and  drains  communicating  with  the  two  rivers,  to 
effect  this  desirable  purpose,  no  less  essential  to  health 
than  to  comfort. 

A few  fathoms  under  ground,  excellent  water  may 
be  procured;  and  the  soil  being  dry,  and  scarcely  any 
marshes  in  the  vicinity,  Bristol  bids  fair  tube  as  heal- 
thy as  any  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  probably  it  would 
be  so,  did  not  the  poverty  of  the  lower  classes  of  inha- 
bitants oblige  them  to  coop  themselves  up  in  small 
and  ill-ventilated  lodgings,  whose  mephitic  vapours 
counteract  the  salubrious  breezes  without. 

lu  short,  the  local  advautages  of  Bristol,  as  a place 
of  commerce,  can  scarcely  be  excelled,  the  river 
Avon,  though  navigable  nt  high-water  lor  the  largest! 
merchant  ships  up  to  the  bridge,  was,  till  very  lately, 
encumbered  with  several  disadvantages,  which  were 
reserved  for  a remedy  to  the  spirit  ot  the  present  day. 
Within  the  bust  twelve  months,  a new  and  capacious 
channel  has  been  dug  for  the  river,  commencing  a 
little  above  Rownham  ferry,  by  which  means  a circular 
sweep,  that  generally  occasioned  the  loss  of  a tide,  is 
avoided,  and  the  ships  can  lay  constantly  in  deep  "a- 
tbr.  V\  el  and  dry  rocks  for  repairs  have  been  exca- 
vated, and  extensive  warehouses  built.  A towing- 
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path  has  also  l>eeu  made,  at  great  expense,  to  the 
month  of  the  river  on  t he  south  side,  in  many  places, 
by  blowing  up  the  solid  rock.  The  communication 
will  also  he  most  materially  facilitated  by  two  iron 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  nearly  finished,  and  the  other 
would  have  been  equally  advanced  but  for  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  which  occurred  m .April,  lhOj.  Owing 
to  some  neglect  in  fastening  the  bolts  of  the  iron 
plate*,  the  whole  fell  down  with  a tremendous  crash, 
and  was  broken  to  pieces.  From  the  activity  of  those 
employed,  this  misfortune,  however,  will  soon  be 
repaired.  The  expense  of  th^se  extensive  improve- 
ments has  been  defrayed  by  a subscription,  which,  very 
shortly  after  the  plan  was  proposed,  amounted  to 
-*>00,0001. ; and  to  evince  still  more  clearly  the  opu- 
lence and  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol* 
no  less  a sum  than  10,0001.  was  at  the  same  tune 
raised  by  voluntary  subscription  for  building  an  ad- 
ditional wing  to  the  Infirmary,  and  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  4s4l.  for  its  support. 

The  river  .Avon  is  capable  of  wafting  up  a fifty- 
gmi  ship  to  the  bridge  in  one  tide.  This  river  too 
is  navigable  as  far  as  the  elegant  and  spacious  city 
ol  Hath,  with  w hich  a constant  intercourse  is  kept  up, 
by  water  as  well  as  land.  The  vicinity  of  the  Severn 
niso  contributes  most  essentially  to  the  trade  amt 
navigation  of  Bristol,  and,  above  all,  the  centrical 
situation  of  the  place  gives  it  facilities  of  communi- 
cation, which  few  other  cities  can  boast.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  collieries,  and  the  quarries  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  would  furnish  stone  enough  to  build  and 
pave  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

From  its  standing  in  a fertile  part  of  the  country, 
and  its  having  the  advantage  ol  water  conveyance 
from  so  many  different  places,  all  the  necessaries  of 
hie  may  he  had  in  abundance,  and  at  moderate  rates; 
notwithstanding  which  it  has  not  retained  its  original 
rank  among  commercial  places.  Whether  this'ls  to 
lie  ascribed  to  a want  ot  public  spirit  among  its 
inhabitants,  or  to  what  other  cause,  we  will  not  prts- 
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tend  to  determine ; but  the  fact  is  certain.  Waving, 
therefore,  discussions  of  this  nature,  with  which  we 
have  no  concern,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  principal 
architectural'  beauties  in  Bristol , and  then  proceed  to 
the  Hut-Wells,  which,  like  many  patients  who  resort 
thither  for  health,  perhaps  it  wilt  be  thought  we  ha\<? 
staid  f rom  loo  long, 

PrpLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Thr  Cstheorai.  in  College-green  was  formerly  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Augustine’s  monastery,  hut 
when  dissolved  by  Jicnrv  fill,  was  erected  into  an 
episcopal  see,  for  the  maintenance  of, a bishop,  dean, 
prebendaries,  and  other  officers. 

The  present  cathedral  consists  of  the  spacious  cross 
of  the  old  church,  the  lower,  springing  from  its  centre, 
and  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  pile-  !,s  length 
is  IT.'i  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  Hie  cross  01  transept  is 
l'J8  feet.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  l40  feet,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  body  and  aisles  is  73  feet.  the 
roof  i*  beautifully  arched  with  stone,  the  windows  are 
adorned  with  painted  glass,  and  throughout  the  whole 
fabric,  we  discern  some  liothic  beauties,  and  m urn 
interior  many  handsome  moiiuments,.both  antient  ami 
modern.  That  of  Mrs.  Draper,  the  celebrated  Libra 
of  Sterne , was  executed  by  Bacon, 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  here  are  charmingly  pa- 
thetic, as  may  lie  expected  from  the  melancholy 
circumstances  of  their  recording  persons  who  were 
snatched  away  in  the  blossom  of  life,  Uy  that  insidious 
foe  to  the  young  and  the  fair— Consumption.  Among 
these  we  particularise  the  follow  ing  epitaph  by  Mason, 
the  poet,  written  on  his  wife,  who  died  iu  the  ~3tli 
year  of  her  age. 

Take,  holy  earth,  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear  ! 

Take  that  best  gift  which  Heaven  so  lately  gave. 

To  Bristol's  fount  1 Imre,  with  trembling  care, 

Her  faded  form’:— she  bow  d to  taste  the  wave, 

And  died.  Does  youth,  does  beauty  read  the  line. 

Dues  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm  ( 
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Speak,  dead  Maria,  breathe  a strain  divin.  : 

Kv’n  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  pow’r  to  charm, 

Bid  them  be  chaste, 'be  innoeent  like  thee  , 

Bid  them  in  duty’s  sphere  is  u>  ■<'klv  inovej 
Ami  if  so  fair,  from  vanity  free; 

As  lirm  in  friendship,  and  a-  f >nd  in  love: 

Tell  them,  tho’tis  n awful  the  a to  de 

(’Tarns  even  to  the ! ) yet  the  dread  p th  once  trod, 
Heav’u  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  liich. 

And  bids  the  poor  in  heart  behold  their  God, 

Close  to  the  east  side  of  this  Cathedral  was  born,  in 
1 70's,  that  iovel  hut  unfortunate  daughter  of  genius, 
Mrs.  Mar,  Kobinsou,  who,  ir.  her  inheres  m ' Memoirs, 
has  related  particulars  of  t.iis  place,  which  cannot 
fail  to  endear  it  to  every  visitor  possessed  of  sensi- 
bility. 

A singular  story  is  fold  of  a robin-.  I breast,  who, 
for  fifteen  sears,  inhabited  Ibis  Cat  a drai,  anil  received 
ils  subsistence  from  the  bauds  ol  th"  se  rr.  During 
the  time  of  disiuc  service,  it  usual!  perched  on  cue 
ot  I lie  mitres  of  the  organ,  md  accompanied  Die 
solemnity  w ith  olleriug  up  its  harmonious  praise.  he 
following  elegant  lines  were  written  by  the  Rrvereud 
Mr.  Love,  minor-canon  of  the  Cathedral,  on  tiiis  little 
chorister: 

Sweet  social  hirtl  ! whose  soft  harmonious  lays 
Swell  th-  cl'«  I S"mr  o'  thy  Creator's  pra  -• , 

Say,  art  llnm  conscious  of  approaching  ills, 

Fell  w. ntcr  s storms — t li • • pointed  blast  that  k'lU  ? 

Shun’st  thou  fm-  savage  north’s  unpi  .dn.  breath. 

Or  rmd  man’s  inure  latent  snares  • f ti  ath  ? 

Here  dwell  secure:  here  v.ith  incessant  note 
Pour  the  soft  music  uf  thy  trembling  threat, 
lit  re,  g ntle  hud,  a sure  asylum  find  , - 
X rdri  ad  the  chilling  frost,  nor  hoist  rmis  wind. 

No  hostile  tyrant  of  the  feathered  race, 

Shall  d ire  invade  thee  in  this  hallow  I place  ; 

.«  Nor  while  he  s tils  the  liquid  air  alone, 

Cheek  the  shrill  mimhei.s  of  thv  eheerfnl  song. 

No  cautious  gunner  whose  unerring  sight. 

Stops  the  swift  i i-le  in  It  is  rapid  flight, 

Shall  here  disturb  my  lovely  songster’s  rest, 

Nor  wouni  the  plumage  of  his  crimson  breast. 
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The  truant  school-boy  who  in  wanton  play, 

With  viscid  lime  involves  th<-  treacherous  spray, 

In  vain  shall  spread  the  wily  snare  for  thee. 

Alike  secure  thy  life  and  liberty. 

Peace  then,  sweet  warbler,  to  thy  fluttering  heart, 

Defy  the  rage  of  hawks,  and  toils. of  art, 

Now  shake  thy  downy  plumes,  now  gladlicr  pay 
Thy  grateful  tribute  to  each  rising  day, 

While  crowds  below  their  willing  voices  raise, 

Ti>  sing  with  holy  zeal  Jehovah’s  praise; 

Thou,  perch’d  on  high,  shalt  hear  th’  adoring  throng. 
Catch  the  warm  sttains,  and  aid  the  sacred  song; 

Increase  the  solemn  chorus,  and  inspire 

Each  tongue  with  music,  and  each  heart  with  fire. 

St.  Matty  RF.nri.iFF  obtains  its  nppellalion  from 
its  being  founded  on  a reel  sandy  rock  or  cliff.  It  is 
a beautiful,  stately,  and  venerable  Gothic  pile,  and 
was  founded  in  1292,  by  Simon  dc  Burton,  six  times 
mayor  of  Bristol.  The  tower  and  sphere  were  ori- 
ginally 250  feet  high;  hut  the  latter  being  thrown 
down  in  1445,  by  a dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  was  never  rebuilt.  The  damage  done  to 
the  fabric  was  repaired  by  W illiam  Canning,  an 
opulent  merchant,  who  has  been  celebrated  as  the 
friend  of  the  fictitious  Rowley,  and  whose  stately 
monument  still  remains  in  this  church,  having  a quaint 
inscription.  The  spire  is  now  to  bo  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  and  then  this  parish 
church  will  stand  unrivalled  by  any  in  the  kingdom; 
a cenotaph  is  also  intended  to  be  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  Chatterton  in  Rcdcl  ill'  church. 

The  whole  church  is  239  feet  in  length,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  cross  aisle  is  117  feet.  The  architec- 
tural beauties  of  Kcdc.1  iff  church  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  this  place;  and  the  paintings  over  the 
allar,  by  Hogarth  and  Tresham,  are  generally  ad- 
mired. 

The  situation  of  this  church,  on  an  eminence  about 
three  furlongs  from  the  bridge,  gives  it  a commanding 
aspect  at  a distance,  and  it  will  bear  a minute  ex- 
amination, both  internally  and  externally.  It  was  in 
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St.  Mary’s,  IlcdclifF,  of  whose  parish  his  fatlier  had 
been  scxtou,  that  the  unfortunate  Chatteram  pre- 
tended to  find  the  poems  of  Rowley,  which  were 
unquestionably  the  fruits  of  his  own  genius,  t he 
life  anti  death  of  this  extraordinary  young  man  are 
equally  the  subject  of  regret;  but  Ihotign  he  owed 
little  to  Bristol  except  his  birth,  it  willever  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  having  produced  such  a sou.* 

There  are  eighteen  other  churches  in  the  city  and 
suburbs.  I'lmt  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  Clane-sireet,  has 
a beautiful  Gothic  tower,  in  the  church  ot  All  .-amts 
is  the  monument  of  that  excellent  philanthropist 
Edward  Colston,  Esip  And  temple  church  is  re- 
markable for  its  le  tiling  tower,  which,  though  suf- 
ficiently firm,  appears  in  the  aitt  of  falling. 

Under  St.  Johu's  gale,  at  the  toot  of  .'■mail-street, 
the  corporation  have  lately  erected  a noble  and 
spacious  arch  for  the  accommodation  of  tool-pas- 
sengers. 

Tile  tiofunuu,  t he  Exchavof,  the  Merchants’ 
IIai.l,  and  several  other  public  buildings,  besides 
Hosi'itals,  Schools,  and  various  churituble  foun- 
dations, do  honor  to  the  taste,  opulence,  and  bene- 
volence of  the  Bristolians.  t he  .quay  is  ver  . loiigr, 
and  extremely  commodious,  not  om,  tor  ioadn  g and 
unlo  tiling  ships,  but  also  lor  fool-passcu  erx,  who  are 
not  inconunoiled  by  drays,  and  outer  stoppages,  as  in 
London.  Bristol  was  on.  e disgraced  b,  tlie  slave- 
trade,  but  this  has  long  since  been  transferred  to  the 
great  rival  port  of  Liverpool, 

* Chattertou  whs  born  on  the  *2i)ih  of  November,  17.V2. 
He  never  saw  his  father,  and  the  master  under  whos  • care 
he  was  placed  in  his  iiraucy,  pronounced  him  “ too  dull  to 
learn.”  Accordingly,  wl.at  little  edu.  ation  h acquired  was 
owing  to  his  in. .tlier  and  his  own  i idu  i v,  except  .luring  the 
tun.-  that  !.e  remained  in  Colston’s  charity-school.  He  ap- 
pears toil  vc  !nn  born  a poet,  and  to  line  shewn  all  the 
eccentricities  of  genius  from  his  earliest  years  Pride  and 
distress  drove  him  to  swallow  poison,  when  ee  was  only 
about  eight  en  years  of  age,  and  thus  deprived  the  vvurkl  of 
a person  formed  to  be  one  ot  its  brightest  ornaments. 
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The  Theatre-Royal,  in  King-street,  is  a model 
of  elegance  and  convenience,  and  was  tirst  opened  in 
1766.  It  belongs  to  the  patentees  of  the  Hath  theatre, 
and  the  same  company  perform  in  both,  on  staled 
clays  and  seasons. 

The  Assembly-room,  in  Princcs-strcet,  has  a beau- 
tiful front  of  free-stone,  with  a central  projection, 
supported  by  four  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
coupled  and  crowned  by  an  open  pediment . On  the 
pediment  is  the  following  sentiment  in  relief  letters. 

Coras  cithera  tollit. 

Music  dispels  care. 

Here  a Master  of  the  Ceremonies  presides,  who 
lias  an  annual  hall,  and  rules  by  certain  fundamental 
constitutions  and  regulations,  which  every  subscriber 
and  visitor  is  bound  to  observe — on  pain  of  offending 
against  good  manners,  and  incurring  the  censure  which 
must  infallibly  attach  to  such  delinquency. 

The  Inns  aiid  Taverns  at  Bristol  have  long  been 
justly  celebrated.  The  principal  is  the  Bush  Tavern, 
opposite  the  Exchange.  It  has  an  excellent  coilee- 
rooin,  supplied  with  the  London  and  provincial 
papers ; and  it  is  famous  for  its  larder,  particularly  at 
Christinas.  The  Rummer,  White  Lion,  W hitc  Hart, 
and  Talbot,  are  all  good  houses.  But  we  have 
sojourned  long  enough  in  Bristol;  it  is  lime  to  pto- 
cecd  to  the  Hotwells,  which  was  our  principal  object. 
Before  we  quit  the  city,  however,  we  must  observe 
that  some  of  the  Squares,  particularly  Queen  s,  in 
which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  V\  illiam  Hi.  and  also 
the  Custom  House,  may  vie  with  any  thing  ol  the 
kind  elsewhere.  The  College  Green  is  also  a 
delightful  situation.  Strangers  who  are  desirous  ot 
taking:  a conn  d\cil  of  Hie  whole,  should  view  Bristol 
from  Brandon-hill,  a pleasant  lofty  conic  mount, 
rising  about  250  feet  in  perpendicular  height  lrom  its 
base. 
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THE  HOTWELL. 

This  salutary  spring,  which  “ pale-eyed  suppliants 
drink,  and  soon  flies  pain,”  lies  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  westward  from  the  boundary  of  Bristol,  in  the 
parish  ot  Clitton,  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the 
•Avon.  It  rises  near  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs,  abouL 
twenty-six  feet  below  high-water  mark,  and  ten  feet, 
above  low  water,  forcibly  gushing  from  an  aperture 
in  the  solid  rock. 

.A  spring  so  copious  as  to  discharge  sixty  gallons  in 
a minute,  and  possessing  the  rare  quality  of  being 
warm,  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  our  ancestors. 
William  of  Worcester,  the  earliest  writer  concerning 
Bristol , whose  works  are  extant,  observes,  that  it  is  a» 
warm  as  milk,  and  like  the  waters  of  Bath,  but  with- 
out adverting  to  its  medical  qualities.  In  time,  how- 
eser,  it  became  famous  for  stone  and  gravel,  diarhccas 
and  diabetes,  king's  evil,  cancer,  sterility,  and  im- 
potence; and,  in  short,  for  almost  every  disease  that 
can  afflict  human  nature.  In  1725,  Dr.  Winter  seems 
first  to  have  noticed  its  sedative  effects,  on  whicji 
probably  its  real  virtues  depend;  since  that  time,  ds 
waters  have  been  analyzed  by  various  physicians;  and 
for  two  centuries,  at  least,  it  lias  been  resorted  to  by 
invalids,  while  successive  improvements  have  been 
adopted  to  presene  it  in  its  native  purity,  and  to 
furnish  accommodation  to  those  who  wish  to  use  it  at 
the  fountain  bead. 

Its  real  temperature,  when  drank  at  the  pump,  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  between  seventy-two  and 
seventy-six  degrees  of  Farcnheil ; and,  according  to  x 
modern  author,  its  principal  component  pm  is  a.e  : 

1.  An  uncommon  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  '•as,  or 

fixed  air.  3 

2.  A certain  quantity  of  magnesia,  soda,  and  lime, 
in  various  combinations  with  the  muriatic,  vitriolic, 
and  carbonic  acids. 

In  consequence  of  these  impregnations,  the  water 
•ppears  well  calculated  to  temper  a hot  acrimonious 
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I'/00.'1 5 lo  f"re.or  palliate  consumptions,  weakness  of 
l.c  lungs,  hectic  heats  and  levers/  it  /also  success- 
t - prescribed  in  uterine  ami  other  internal  hsmor- 
rna^es  aml  inflammations,  in  spitting  of  blood,  dyseu- 
ten  , ihlorosis,  and  purulent  ulcers  of  the  viscera.  It 
is  liken  lse  beneficial  in  diarrha-a,  glpets,  diabetes, 

Stone,,  ravel, stiarigury,  nervous  atrophy,  colliquative 

sweats,  loss  of  appetite,  and  dyspepsia. 

fn  all  these  coinj  hunts  it  mat  be  used  with  success, 
parl.cularlv  d timely  resorted  to;  and  there  can  be 
Jit. le  doubt  but  that  the  purity  ol  the  air  round  Clif- 
,s  *;>, ually  as  beneficial  as  the  spring,  when  the 
patient  is  nol  loo  far  gone. 

'ibe  water,  when  received  into  a glass  from  the 
spr.iig,  appears  sparkling,  and  lull  ol  air  bubbles, 
vliicb  rise  iroin  the  bottom,  and  adlie  c to  the  sides 
as  il  il  were  in  a stale  of  fermentation.  At  first  if  is 
ol  a whitish  colour,  but  this  goes  off  when  it  becomes 
cold.  It  is  without  smell,  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the 
stomach,  and,  though  soft  and  milky  to  the  taste,  is 
in  reality  a bard  water,  and  will  not  easily  dissolve 
soap,  bill  curdles  it  into  while  masses. 


Ur.  Kcir  observes,  that  consumptions,  even  in  their 
last  stages  *,  have  been  stopped  in  their  rapid  career 
by  the  continued  use  of  this  water,  and  a strict  milk 
diet.  He  also  adds,  that  it  is  a specilic  in  diabetes,  and 
that  lie  does  not  know  any  medicinal  water, jn  the  use 
of  which  a person  may  w ith  less  risk  be  his  own  phy- 
sician. 1 J 


In  i ii is  last  particular,  however,  we  beg  leave  to 
dissent  from  him.  .No  mineral  waters  ought  to  be 
used,  except  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a phy- 


* P,,c  1,1  die  most  « iiui-  -pc  nhysieians,  however,  that  this 
country  can  boast  who  r salts  on  tb<  spot,  and  has  laboured 
with  unceasing  assiduity  and  zeal  to  diminish  the  catalogue 
ol  him  an  ills,  seems  to  be  of  a different  opinion. in  regard 
to  pidu  unary  consumption,  for  which  he  thinks  no  Waters 
can  "be  an  antidote.  Need  we  name  TJr.'  Ueddoes,  whose 
residence  at  Clifton  may  be  considered  by  invalids  as  on  of 
its  numerous  recommendations. 
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sician,  aud  here  every  facility  of  this  kind  is  fur- 
nished. 

The  times  of  drinking  the  water  are  commonly  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  always  an  hour  before  or  alter  a 
meal.  Weakly  patients  should  begin  with  a quarter 
of  a pint  for  a draught,  which  they  may  repeat  four 
or  li  e times  a-day , and  increase  the  quantity , till  they 
can  bear  trom  halt  a pint  to  a pint.  Gentle  exercise 
should  be  used  between  each  draught;  but  this  should 
be  regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient 
and  the  state  of  the  weather. 

In  all  seasons  the  water  has  the  same  efficacy  and 
temperature;  but  the  time  of  general  resort  is  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  October.  Spring 
and  summer  are  unquestionably  most  favourable  for 
invalids  ot  every  description,  and  particularly  so  for 
those  who  arc  consumptive;  and,  if  we  combine  the 
salubrity  of  the  air  m this  vicinity  with  the  medicinal 
qualities  ot  the  water,  uu  situation  seems  to  be  more 
auspicious  and  inviting  than  this.  From  a poetic  ad- 
dress to  Uic  fountain  we  borrow  the  follow  ing  hues : 

So  i d .if  thv  presence,  start  the  train  of  death. 

And  hid  • t eir  whips  and  scorpions— thee,  cunu’s’d. 

=1""  ''  v'  r creeps  from  thee,  the  meacre  H..na 


' -T  l ' lUUUIjJCIIl  *JS%  IJS  j 

thy  blessings,  aud  tile  tottering  frame 


By  thee  supported. 


* Diabetes, 
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amused,  when  the  tide  is  in,  with  the  scene  of  ships 
passing  and  repassing.  Little  excursions  are  frequently 
taken  down  the  river  in  heats,  sometimes  accom- 

t tallied  with  music,  which,  re-echoed  by  the  rocks, 
tas  a delightful  effect.  Companies  sometimes  sail  as 
far  as  Portshead,  where  they  land  and  dine  in  the 
cool  and  shady  woods,  and,  from  different  stations  in 
the  v icinity,  enjoy  delightful  views  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, the  little  isles  called  the  steep  and  Hal  Holmes, 
and  the  opposite  Welch  coast. 

The  Downs  being  covered  with  line  verdure,  are 
much  resorted  to  by  persons  on  foot,  horseback,  or 
in  carriages;  and,  independent  of  the  charming  pros- 
pects, which  open  in  all  directions,  here  the  loser  of 
antiquities  may  be  gratified  by  tracing  several  Homan 
castrametations. 

King’s  Weston  hill  attracts  numerous  v isitors,  w ho 
will  be  abundantly  pleased  by  the  rich  and  varied 
views  which  it  displays. 

The  town  or  village  called  Hie  Ilmw  f.j.ls  has  been 
considerably  improved  and  enlarged,  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  new  colonnade,  and  the  extension 
of  the  parade  and  trees  by  the  side  of  the  river,  have 
added  much  to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the 
place.  A balli  has  also  been  provided  behind  the 
Jlotwell-house,  which  can  speedily  he  tilled  from 
the  spring,  for  the  dse  of  thosefor  whom  bathing  may 
be  recommended. 

Many  handsome  piles,  mansions,  and  houses  of 
free-stone,  have  been  lately  erected  here.  The  houses 
w hich  are  appropriated  for  the  use  of  company  as 
lodgers,  and  w here  they  may  meet  with  accommoda- 
tions according  to  their  circumstances,  are.  Hie  iloL- 
Well-house,  the  Colonnade,  St.  Vincent  s Parade, 
Paradise-row,  Dowry-square,  Chapel-row,  Albemarle- 
row,  Hope-square,  Grauby-placy,  <S.c.  besides  three 
Hotels,  of  which  Barton’s  is  the  principal. 

Here  are  two  sets  ofpublie  rooms,  the  Assfmbi.t* 
room,  as  it  is  called,  is  uiucty  feet  long,  thirty-live 
Wide,  ajid  the  same  in  height,  it  is  handsomely 
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fitted  up,  and  has  some  lovely  views  from  its  win- 
dows. 

The  Low  er,  or  New  Loxg-room,  is  built  on  arches 
fronting  the  river,  and  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  to  the  former.  At  these  are  public  break-* 
fasts  during  the  season,  every  Monday  and  Ihursuay 
alternately,  with  cotillions  and  country  dances,  the 
admission  to  which  is  only  Is.  Od.  each  person. 

I ne  halls  are  on  1 uesduys,  the  subscription  to 
whicli  is  one  guinea  at  each  room  ; and  for  permission 
to  walk  m the  rooms  and  gardens,  and  to  read  the 
papers,  .Vs.  Subscribers  to  the  balls,  which  are  under 
the  direction  of  a Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  William 
i'eiinington,  Esq.  who  has  a badge  of  otlicr,  as  at 
ilath,  are  allowed  two  tickets,  admitting  two  ladies. 
Non-subscribers  pay  5s.  each  ball. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  established  by 
Mr.  Pennington,  who  beg  in  his  reign  in  1785,  and  is 
much  esteemed  by  his  subjects. 

1.  That  a certain  row  of  seats  be  set  apart  at  tl:a 
upper  end  \Y.  In e room,  (or  ladies  ol  precedence,  and 
loreiguers  of  fashion. 

~.  1 hat  every  lady  who  has  a right  to  precedence 
deliver  her  card  to  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  oil 
her  entering  the  room. 


3.  I hat  no  gentleman  appear  w itli  a sword,  or  with 
spurs,  in  these  rooms;  or,  ou  a ball-night,  in  bools. 

4.  That  alter  a lady  has  called  her  dance,  her  place 
m the  next  is  at  the  bottom  ; and,  for  the  future,  it  is 
to  he  understood,  that  no  lady  of  rank  can  avail  hcr- 
sell  ol  d,  alter  the  country  dances  are  bcnin. 

That  on  all  ball-nights,  when  the  minuets  aro 
danced,  ladies  who  intend  dancing  them,  will  sit  ,n  * 
trout  row;  lor  the  coineuience  of  being  taken  out 
and  returning  to  their  places.  * 

<>.  Itiat,  on  all  occasions,  ladies  are  admitted  iulo 
these  ropiu*  ,n  hats,  not  excepting  the  bails  given  to 
the  Master  ol  the  Ceremonies. 

i . That  the  subscription-balls  will  begin  as  soon  as 
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possible  after  seven  o’clock,  and  conclude  at  eleven, 

on  account  of  the  health  of  the  company. 

8.  It  is  earnestly  requested,  that  when  a lady  ha* 
gone  down  the  dance,  she  will  be  so  polite  as  not  to 

' retire  till  it  be  concluded. 

Among  one  of  the  most  rational  amusements  ot  the 
place,  ma  v be  reckoned  a Circulating  Library,  lately 
kept  by  tiie  celebrated  Mrs.  Yearsley,  which  is  well 
filled  with  books  o flight  reading,  and  tew  others  can 
be  recommended  to  invalids.  Philpot’s,  m GloucPs- 
ter-row,  is  also  a very  respectable  establishment  ot 
the  same  description. 

A singular  phenomenon  happened  to  the  llotwetl, 
on  the  1st  of  November,  175a,  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned : The  water  suddenly  became  as  red  as 
blood,  and  so  very  turbid  that  it  could  not  be  drank. 
Coniecture  as  to  the  cause  ot  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance was  vain.  The  people  who  witnessed  it 
were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and  the  ium<)}!r 
spreading,  the  inhabitant*  of  the  city  Hocked  to  the 
churches,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  a\ert  ,lie  'en' 
geance  of  heaven,  of  which  this  was  judged  to  be  an 

J1‘ Tim  same  day  the  water  of  a common  well,  in  a 
field  near  St.  George’s  Church,  m King  s ' ood,  which 
had  been  remarkably  clear,  turned  as  black  as  ink, 
and  continued  unlit  for  use  nearly  a fortnight,  li  e 
tide  also,  in  the  Avon,  flowed  back  contrary  to  i s 
natural  course,  and  various  other  effects  o \ some ^un- 
known commotion  in  the  bowels  o J he  earl J; 
nerceived  in  different  places.  At  last  the  news  ur 
rived  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  which  happened 
on  the  same  day,  and  gave  a solution  to  these  ap- 
pearances. 

sr.  Vincent’s  rocks. 

On  each  side  of  the  river,  between  Rownham  and 
i lit  frtii  u,v|.cp  rise  magnificent  ranges  of  corres* 
l^ro its oTrSliSAfe  height,  t&ough  which 
the  Avon  pursues  a serpentine  course,  lor  about  a im.o 
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and  a half.  The  rocks  are  named  St.  Vincent's,  from  a 
chapel  formerly  built  on  the  highest  |»art  of  them,  and 
dedicated  to  that  saint,  who  suffered  martyrdopi  at 
Valencia,  in  Spain,  A.  I).  305.  M.  Vincent's  rocks,  at 
the  highest  part,  are  full  300  feet  from  the  bed  of 
the  riser:  these  evidently  seem,  from  their  confi- 
gurations, to  have  once  joined,  and  probably  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  some  great  convulsion 
of  nature.  The  chasm  between  them,  through 
• liicli  tile  Avon  tlows,  no  where  exceeds  150  yards 
in  breadth.  This  river  is  supposed  to  have  formerly 
had  it  s course  through  Westbury,  which  is  two  miles 
distant  Ironi  'I.  Vincent's:  as  vestiges  of  a large  river 
are  to  be  traced  from  Westbury  to  aplace  near  the 
Severn. 

A fabulous  story  exists  in  these  parts,  which  may 
serve  to  give  some  support  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Avon's  having  once  changed  ils  course.  It  is  of  two 
giants,  one  ot  whom  lived  at  Westbury,  and  the  other 
at  M.  Vincent’s.  A quarrel  taking  place  between 
them,  the  giant  of  I.  Vincent’s  severed  the  rocks 
asunder,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  other's 
river:  tins  malicious  scheme  succeeded  hut  too  well, 
and  Westbury  has  remained  without  a river  ever 
since.  V large  excavation  also  in  these  rocks,  just 
below  the  llotwell,  goes  to  this  day  by  the  name  of 
Giant’s  Hole. 

The  Gloucestershire  side  of  Hie  Avon,  for  a long 
way,  is  devoid  of  trees  and  verdure,  except  in  a few 
places,  where  a stem  of  iv  y creeping  up  the  rocks,  ac- 
cidentally diversifies  their  grey  and  barren  appearance. 
On  (lie  other  side  of  the  river  their  summits,  anil 
parllv  their  sides,  are  covered  w ith  a thick  wood,  in 
whose  lofty  recesses  is  a celebrated  cave.  Here  it  i 
not  unusual,  of  a fine  summer’s  evening,  for  a band 
of  musicians  to  assemble  by  torch  light,  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  a concert ; at  which  tunc  tiie  opposite  side  is 
covered  with  an  attentive  crowd  of  both  sexes,  who 
look,  among  the  rocks,  like  so  many  Thracians:  hut 
Orpheus  never  played  to  such  advantage!  'The 
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sic  wafted  over  the  water,  and  multiplied  bv  the  num- 
berless echoes  of  the  rocks,  is  truly  enchanting. 

To  an  observer  on  the  l 'lilton  side  ol  the  river,  the 
opposite  words  in  summer,  present  a most  charming 
appearance:  they  contain  almost  every  lorest  tree  in- 
digenous to  this  country,  among  which  the  broad- 
leaved sycamore,  the  majestic  oak,  the  sombre  yew, 
the  lofty  elm,  the  graceful  mountain  ash,  and  the 
sprightly  box,  together  with  many  others,  arc  dis- 
tinctly seen,  blending  their  hues  together;  and  form- 
ing  a scene  of  foliage,  that  for  variety  and  exuberance 
is  scarcely  to  bo  equalled.  If  we  add  to  tins,  the  con- 
trasted view  of  the  neighbouring  rocks,  with  the 
.Avon,  winding  at  their  base,  the  whole  becomes 
truly  beautiful  and  magnificent. 

In  these  woods  are  the  remains  of  a Homan  casfra 
stativa,  which,  according  to  the  mode  of  defence  and 
attack  in  those  days,  must  have  been  remarkably 
strong.  Behind,  it  "is  defended  by  the  river,  and  the 
natural  inaccessibility  of  the  rock,  on  w hich  it  stands  ; 
on  one  hand  is  a valley,  whose  sides  are  sleep  and 
lofty  : on  tiie  other,  the  ground  is  aiso  disadvanjage- 
ously  hilly,  so  that  it  could  be  assaulted  only  m front. 
Here  the"  Homans  raised  a triple  fortification.  The 
two  exterior  ramparts  are  mounds  of  earth  thrown 
out  of  the  ditches;  the  third  is  by  much  the  largest, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  defence  of  Hie  sta- 
tion. 'this,  as  appears  from  the  present  ruins,  must 
have  been  a wall  of  considerable  height  and  thick- 
ness. , . , 

The  mortar,  by  which  the  stones  are  cemented  to- 
<rether,  is  lorn  e without  any  mixture  ot  sand 
ft  is  perfectly  v iiile,  and  even  now,  nearly  as  hard  as 
the  stone  it  envelopes:  though  it  has  been  exposed 
at  least  sixteen  hundred  years  to  the  wind  and 

weather.  . . 

All  the  rocks  here  are  formed  of  exfpnsitc  limestone, 
and  supply,  from  an  inexhaustible  fund,  every  want 
of’  the  neighbouring  cultivator  and  builder,  1 he 
workmen,  who  dig  limestone,  descend  over  the  pro- 
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cipices  by  means  of  ropes,  but,  with  their  best  pre- 
cautions, sometimes  they  meet  with  accidents.  As 
they  hang  suspended  at  tiieir  “ perilous  toil,”  sensi- 
bility often  turns  her  head  aside,  and  shudders  for 
their  safety.  To  walk  much  on  the  side  of  the  river 
beneath,  however  insiting  the  appearance,  is  not 
advisenble,  as  great  portions  of  rock  are  frequently 
dislodged,  and  rolled  down  in  all  directions.  The 
stone  is  sometimes  polished,  and  made  into  chimney- 
pieces;  but  it  is  chiefly  burnt  for  lime;  for  which 
purpose  vast  quantities  of  it  are  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder. This  operation  is  attended  with  some  danger 
to  incautious  spectators ; but  the  sublime  effect  of  the 
explosion,  re-echoed  from  clitf  to  cliff,  is  not  to  be 
adequately  conceived. 

Both  the  fossilist  and  botanist  may  here  find  ample 
amusement;  but  they  should  beware  of  the  number- 
less smooth  and  tempting  paths  among  the  rocks,  as  a 
single  lalse  step  may  precipitate  the  careless  adven- 
turer down  one  hundred  yards  of  perpendicular  de- 
scent, which  was  the  case,  some  years  ago,  with  a 
t-cotch  nobleman. 

The  petrifactions  found  here,  are  chiefly  American 
fern,  s arums  kinds  of  bevalves,  and  bclemnites.  The 
rock  crystals,  also,  are  the  hardest  and  brightest  that 
this  country  produces  ; and  for  that  reason  are  called 
Bristol  diamonds.  Some,  in  their  colour,  resemble 
amethysts,  on  account  of  the  manganese,  which  en- 
ters into  their  cryslalization  ; where  the  bed  is  par- 
ticularly ferruginous,  they  approach  in  colour  to- 
wards the  topaz,  and  in  one  specimen,  which  is  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  a virtuoso,  at  Bristol, 
the  crystals  are  of  a ruby  colour;  this  is  owing  to 
mineralized  gold,  some  of  which  is  observable  scatter- 
ed over  the  bed  of  the  crystals. 

The  botanist  will  find,  in  these  parts,  almost  every 
species  ot  moss  and  lichen  ; with  a great  assemblage 
01  plants, among  which  is  that  peculiarly  delienteone, 
called  c cranium  savguineunij  touud  native  only  here 
and  in  North  Wales. 
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It  lias  often  been  suggested,  that  beauty  and 
utility  would  be  united  if  a bridge  were  thrown 
across  from  the  Clifton  side  of  the  Avon,  to  Leigh 
Down;  but  though  the  design  was  once  seriously 
under  contemplation,  it  is  now  abandoned,  from  a 
consideration  ot  the  great  expense,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  bridges  having  been  built  higher 
up  the  river. 

CLIFTON. 

This  beautiful  village,  which  for  the  purity 
and  salubrity  of  its  air,  has  been  denominated  the 
Montpelier  of  England,  from  its  elevated  situation 
furnishes  the  most  charming  views  over  the  western 
part  of  Bristol , and  of  the  Avon  for  a considerable 
way,  with  its  moving  scene  of  ships.  It  stands 
on  a hill,  which  rises  by  a gradual  ascent  lrom  the 
river,  and  is,  in  a great  measure,  covered  with 
elegant  buildings. 

The  principal  situations  for  those  invalids  who 
prefer  this  airy  abode,  arc  oion-row,  and  C>lou- 
ccstcr- place,  on  Clifton  Down ; the  Prince  ot 
Wales’s-Crescent ; the  Mall,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  principal  beauty  ot  Clifton  ; Rodney- 
place;  Boyce’s-buildings ; York-buildings,  &c. 
&c.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  those  beautiful 
ranges  of  buildings,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  and  the 
Lower  Crescent,  should  remain  in  their  present 
unfinished  state.  They  were  begun  in  an  unfor- 
tunate moment  by  some  speculators,  who  imagined, 
that  they  should  thereby  reap  a golden  harvest  ; 
* but  the  project  failed  owing  to  the  late  war,  and 
they  were  ruined.  The  inhabitants  of  Clifton 
have  been,  alarmed  with  the  report  that  govern- 
ment intended  to  convert  these  unfinished  build- 
ings into  barracks,  for  which  apprehension,  how- 
ever, there  appears  to  have  been  no  foundation. 

Many  private  families  of  opulence  and  respecta- 
bility make  this  their  principal  residence.  At  the 
entrance  of  Clifton  Down  is  an  elegant  house,  built 
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by  the  late  Sir  William  Draper.*1  He  erected  an 
obelisk  here,  with  a Latin  inscription,  in  honor  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  ; and  verses  and  in- 
cription*  to  th'*  memory  of  those  departed  warriors 
who  fell  at  Madras,  Arcot,  Pondicherry,  and 
Manilla.  Upon  Sir  William’s  death  it  was  sold  to 
Alderman  Miles,  and  by  his  widow  it  is  now  oc- 
cupied. 

Opposite  to  Clifton  church  is  the  house  of  Ga- 
briel Golding,  Esq.  celebrated  for  its  curious 
grotto.  On  the  entrance  are  displaced  a great 
variety  of  r ire  and  costly  shells:  the  sides  are 
embossed  with  Bristol  stones,  mundic,  metallic 
ores,  and  petrifactions,  with  various  other  fossils; 
the  roof  is  finely  fretted,  and  tile  floor  presents  a rich 
Mosaic  pavement.  In  a cavity  at  the  upper  end 
is  a statue  of  Aquarius  leaning  on  a urn,  out  of 
which  issues  a stream  of  water,  murmuring  over 
rugged  stones,  till  it  falls  into  the  hollow  of  a 
large  cscalop  shell,  from  the  brim  of  which  it  falls 
in  gentle  rills,  into  a reservoir  intended  for  gold 
and  silver  fish. 

Fronting  the  door  is  the  representation  of  a lion’s 
den,  in  which  appear  the  lively  figures  of  a lion 
and  lioness,  to  the  no  small  terror  of  strangers,  on 
their  first  admission. 

From  the  grottc  is  a subterraneous  passage  to  a 
fine  terrace  walk,  from  whence  are  seen  the  most 
beautiful  landscapes.  The  gardens  are  extensive, 
and  in  a correct  taste. 

York,  house  Hotel  and  Tavern  has  an  elegant 
ball-room,  and  a good  organ.  The  whole  building 
is  fitted  up  in  the  most  complete  stile,  and  is  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  for  parties  of  pleasure, 


* This  excellent  general  was  the  son  of  a custom-house 
officer,  at  Bu  tvl.  He  was  equally  adroit  with  the  pen  and 
the  shi, rd.  With  the  former  he  proved  no  mean  antagnnist 
for  the  celebrated  Junius  : and  with  the  latter  he  conquered 
Manilla. 
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who  mean  to  spend  a few  days  on  this  delightful 
spot.  There  is  also  a circulating  library  at  Clifton, 
and  ether  conveniences  and  attractions  for  com- 
pany. The  church  is  a small  but  neat  struc- 
ture, in  which  are  many  monuments,  chiefly  of 
strangers,  who  came  here  in  quest  of  health.  At 
the  Hotwells  is  a chapel  of  the  establishment,  and 
also  one  of  the  Methodist  persuasion. 

SrON-SPIUNG,  OR  UrPEU  HOT  WELL. 

Mk.  Morgan,  an  attorney  of  Bristol,  having 
built  a house  jus*  above  the  Hotwell,  on  an  ele- 
vated and  rocky  situation,  resolved,  it  possible,  to 
find  water  for  the  supply  of  his  family.  1 he 
miners  dug  to  the  depth  of  liOO  teet,  without  the 
least  success  ; but  proceeding  46  feet  farther,  a co- 
pious spring  gushed  so  suddenly  upon  them,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  in  haste.  It  turned  out, 
however,  to  be  warm  instead  of  cold  water  that 
they  had  found  ; and  the  proprietor,  with  profes- 
sional sagacity,  finding  it  different  in  nothing  from 
the  old  well,  thought  the  discovery  might  be 
turned  to  his  emolument.  Accordingly,  he  erected 
a fire-engine  to  raise  the  water,  built  a spacious 
pump-room,  and  prepared  bathing-places  for  such 
as  might  be  inclined  to  try  the  external  use  of  the 
genial  fluid.  The  present  occupier  has  opened  a 
circulating  library,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments, and  has  laid  out  gardens  for  the  reception 
of  company. 

SALINE  MINERAL  SPA-WATER. 

Mineral  springs  abound  every  where;  but  it 
requires  some  labour  and  expense  to  biing  them 
into  fashion.  Fortunately  lor  the  proprietor  ot 
this,  which  is  situated  below  Mardyke,  in  thestieet 
leading  from  Bristol  to  the  Hotwell,  little  more 
was  necessary  than  to  obtain  the  sanction  ot  a me- 
dical gentleman  of  eminence,  and  an  enumeration 
of  its  qualities  and  virtues,  for  lodgings,  looms, 
&c.  tic.  were  all  ready  ; and  as  variety  is  always 
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charming, i those  whom  warm  water  did  not  suit 
might  here  try  cold. 

T.  his  water,  which  issues  from  the  chasm  of  a 
rock,  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  contains  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  saline  and  chalybeate,  with  certain 
proportions  of  fixed  and  dephlogislicated  air.  It 
has  nothing  nauseous  in  its  taste;  and  i3  said,  by 
those  who  have  made  the  experiment,  to  act  in  the 
mildest  manner  on  the  most  irritable  and  delicate 
constitutions.  It  is  reputed  very  efficacious  in  all 
cases  ot  visceral  obstructions,  in  hypochondria  and 
female  complaints  ; and  it  has  performed  some  in- 
contestible  cures  in  scrophula,  scurvy,  and  jaun- 
dice. It  sharpens  the  appetite,  raises  the  spirits, 
and  invigorates  the  whole  frame.  ’ 

Convenient  hot  and  cold  baths  are  constructed 
for  the  accommodation  of  patients;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  spring  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  high  character  which  has  been  eiven 
of  it.  ° 


THE  CORPORATION'. 

Ouk  attention  to  this  new  spring  having  drawn 
us  once  more  within  the  vortex  of  Bristol* we  beg 
leave  to  advert  to  a circumstance,  which,  amidst 
the  multiplicity  of  larger  objects,  had  escaped  us 
we  mean  its  corporation.  Be  it  known,  then,  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  Bristol  is  Governed 
by  a mayor,  a lord  high  steward,  a recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  two  sheriffs,  and  an  under-sheriff 
twenty-eight  common-council,  town  clerk,  deputy 
town-clerk,  chamberlain,  vice  chamberlain,  and 
a number  ot  inferior  officers. 

I he  wealth  ot  the  corporation  is  very  great,  and 

its  power  and  patronage  extensive.  B>  trial  was  a 

borough  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  very 
early  sent  two  burgesses  to  parliament  by  ancient 
prescription,  before  it  was  incorporated.’  Tlier*- 
arc  bet  ween  7 and  8000  freemen,  who  must  become 
by  birth,  freehold,  servitude,  purchase,  dona- 
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tion,  or  by  marrying  a freeman’s  daughter.  The 
last  is  a singular  kind  of  privilege,  and  many  will 
think  it  is  purchasing  civic  freedom  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  slavery.  We  are  told,  however,  that 
it  was  granted  by  Elizabeth,  when  the  Bi  istol  la- 
dies were  infinitely  less  handsome  than^they  aie  at 
present,  as  an  encouragement  to  matrimony. 
Times  are  altered  ; and  a man  would  now  be  happy 
to  lose  his Jreedom  for  their  sakes. 


WALKS  and  RIDES  round  BRISTOL. 

By  turning  back  a few  leaves,  our  Bristol 
friends  will  see  what  strong  inducements  are 
thrown  in  their  way  to  visit  Bath,  which  is  only 
twelve  miles  distant.  It  will,  therefore,  be  need- 
less to  say  more  on  that  head. 

Dundry  Hill. — Though  this  hill  )s  the  most 
lofty  round  Bristol , and  constantly  insight,  emg 
only  four  miles  and  a half  south  west  from  it,  the 
inhabitants  seldom  visit  it.  The  prospects,  how- 
ever, from  the  summit  of  this  long  ridge,  are  well 
worth  enjoying.  Thence  may  be  seen  extensive 
views  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  of  the  coast  and 
mountains  of  Wales;  of  Malvern-lu  Is  " or' 
cestershirc  j of  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Bristol ; of 
White-house,  in  Wiltshire  ; and,  with  a telescope 
from  its  tower  near  the  western  end  of  the  hill,  the 
city  and  cathedral  of  Gloucester  may  bccleaily 

d‘ Abbott  Leioh,  about  three  miles  west  from 
Bristol^  claims  attention,  not  only  for  the  si  g - 
larity  of  the  structure  of  its  manor-house,  but  also 
for  its  having  afforded  protection  to  Chaf  es ^ 1 1 . 
who  was  so  closely  pursued,  after  the  battle 
Worcester,  that  he  had  only  tune,  on  entering  the 
house  to  disguise  himself  by  throwing  a carters 
•frock  over  hi?  shoulders.  Trusting  h,s  secret  with 

H,e  cook-maid,  when  his  enemies  rushed  m and 

enquired  if  he  had  been  seen  she  replied ? A'^> 

and  instantly  applied  a stick  to  the  k B j 
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svhom  she  had  set  to  wind  up  the  jack,  at  the  same 
time  scolding  him  loudly  for  his  slowness  His 
pursuers  seeing  her  behave  with  so  much  apparent 
severity,  interceded  for  the  poor  lad,  and  left  the 
house,  without  suspecting  the  deception 

The  block  on  w hicli  Charles  performed  this  ser- 
vile office,  and  the  chair  on  which  he  sat,  are  still 
perserved,  as  relics  of  the  merry  monarch. 

Asheton  Court,  about  three  miles  south-west 
of  Bristol , lies  in  a sweet  and  pleasant  vale,  be- 
tween Dundry  aad  Leigh  Down,  the  seat  of  Sir 
John  Smith,  Bart,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  is  a 
stately  edifice.  Vast  quantities  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  are  produced  in  this  village,  which 
are  frequently  eaten  with  cream  by  the  visitants 
from  the  Hut  well*  and  Bristol. 

* In  the  road  to  Bath,  and  about  a mile  from 
Bristol,  is  Arno’s  Vale.  On  the  right  is  a gen- 
tleman's seat,  and  on  the  left  a building  resembling 
a castle,  with  its  usual  accompaniments.  Here  is 
erected  the  castle-gate  ol  Biis  d.  Over  the  outside 
arc  placed  in  niche-  twq  statues  ot  Saxon  princes, 
taken  from  Lawford’s-gate  ; and  on  the  inside  are 
the  statues  of  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
Godfrey  Bishop  of  Constance,  brought  from  New- 
gate. 

Kkyksham  is  a market-town  on  the  Bath  road, 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Bristol.  It  has 
a spacious  gothic  church,  with  a good  ring  of  bells, 
and  was  formerly  noted  tor  its  abbey.  The  town 
itself  is  not  elegant.  Some  copper-nulls  are  erect- 
ed near  it  on  the  Chew,  which  tails  into  the  Avon. 
The  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  the  cultivation  of 
mad,  and  here  snake-stones  may  commonly  be 
found. 

At  Stanton  Drew,  six  miles  from  Bristol, 
are  the  remains  of  a druidical  temple,  forming 
three  circles,  nearly  complete,  of  large  stone,  six 
feet  high.  The  lover  of  antiquity  will  be  sure  to 

v.sit  this. 
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Wiungton  is  a market  town,  about  ten  miles 
south-west  from  Bristol , and  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed, as  being  the  birth-place  of  John  Locke, 

“ who  made  the  whole  internal  world  his  own.’* 
He  was  born  here  in  U332.  In  this  vicinity  is  dry 
and  prepared  lapis  calaminaris,  which,  mixed  with 
copper,  produces  brass.  From  this,  likewise, 
comes  zinc,  or  spelter,  of  which  and  copper,  are 
formed  pinchbeck,  and  prince’s  metal. 

Wells  and  Glastonbury  Abbey  will  am- 
ply repay  persons  of  taste  and  observation  for  a 
visit,  if  they  are  able  to  take  such  a long  ride j 
but  being  out  of  the  circle  of  what  may  be  called  a 
moriving  airing,  we  shall  quit  Somersetshire,  and. 
notice  some  remarkable  places  of  Gloucestershire, 
in  the  environs  of  Bristol. 

Almondsbury,  seven  miles  north  from  Bristol 
from  its  inn  standing  on  a hill,  commands  fine 
prospects  of  the  Severn,  sea,  and  adjacent  coun- 
tries. Under  the  hill  is  the  church,  in  which  it  is 
said  Alemond,  the  father  of  Egbert,  was  buried, 
whence,  probably,  the  name  of  the  place. 

At  Knowle,  in  this  parish,  is  an  ancient  fortifi- 
cation, with  a double  ditch,  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Offa.  The  Chester  family  have  a scat 
here. 

Aust  Passage,  eleven  miles  from  Bristol , has  a 
ferry*  to  cross  the  Severn,  which  is  here  two  miles 

* Direction s for  i 'routing  the  Severn  both  at  Aust  and  New 
Passage. 

The  passage  over  the  Severn,  which  separates  England 
from  Wales,  being  of  great  importance,  those  who  have  oc- 
casion to  use  either  Aust  or  New  Passage,  are  desired  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  time  of  high-  ater  at  the  former  is  almost 
the  same  as  at  Bristol  Quay,  and  at  the  latter  nearly  an  h air 
earlier.  The  hours  of  passing  at  both  places  are,  it  the 
wind  he  northerly,  any  time  for  live  hours  before,  and  it 
southerly  or  westerly,  for  seven  hours  after  high-water,  at 
each  place  respectively. 

The  time  of  high-water  at  Bristol  Quay,  every  morung 
and  afternoon  tor  the  following  week,  may  alw.  ys  be  s->u 
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'vide.  Here  Edward  the  Elder  summoned  Leoline 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  pass  over  and  confer  with  him  ; 
but  the  haughty  Cambro-Briton  refusing  to  pay 
this  mark  of  respect,  Edward  prepared  to  cross 
the  rivei  to  him,  on  which  Leoline,  throwing  Ixj s 
robes  on  the  ground,  leaped  into  the  water,  and 
said,  “ Most  wise  king,  your  humility  has  con- 
quered my  pride,  and  your  wisdom  triumphed  over 
my  folly  : I yield  myself  your  vassal.” 

Blaize  Castle,  four  miles  north  from  Bristol, 
is  a large  triangular  tower,  built  on  an  eminence, 
in  the  midst  of  a wood,  and  commanding  very  ex- 
tensive  landscapes.  In  digging  the  foundation  of 
this  fanciful  structure,  which  was  erected  about 
thirty  years  ago,  several  brass  and  silver  coins  of  the 
Roman  emperors  were  found.  Here  formerly 
stood  a chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Blazius,  Bishop 
of  St.  Sebastian,  in  Spain,  who  was  the  patron  of 
woollen  manufacturers.  The  capricious  taste  of 
that  sweeping  improver  Mr.  Repton,  has  made 
this  naturally  beautiful  place  still  more  whimsi- 
cally fantastical  than  it  originally  was. 

At  Cotham,  a small  distance  north-west  from 
Bristol,  is  a round  tower,  seventy  feet  high,  from 
w hose  top  theie  arc  beautifully  picturesque  views 
of  the  city  and  circumjacent  scenery. 

K'^’s  Weston,  the  elegant  seat  of  Lord  de 
Clifford,  about  four  nules  from  Bri.tol,  was  built 
by  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  and  is  a striking  monument 
of  the  architect’s  taste  : which  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 


£ lhc  Bristol  newspapers,  published  even  M „„l,iV.  Thmv 
ay,  and  . atuala\  ; anil  the  variation  firm 
another,  U about  fifty  mi  notes.  New  Passack,  full  and 

aiwgm»nfthe  ,n™.n>  hii  li-watcr  seven  o'cl.,-k;  third  day 
atte.  ditto,  nine  o’clock  ; quaiter-day  twelve. .'clock. 

/ricci  ufGoOtL,  ( attle,  and  !’<•.. enters,  at  both  I n uina 
PW^hed  carnage,  l-s.— Two- wheel  ditto,  bs.-if.r<e 

n 'T^r  r M*  per  Sheep,  pigs,  and  lambs,  3s.  4d- 

p.  r score.— Man  and  horse,  Is.  6.1  — F.^t-iiass-n  er  o,l. 

r jAi'y  person  that  engages  a small  boat,  must  pay  5s, 
foi  the  same,  and  M.  for  each  passenger  that  ifocs  in  it, 

M J 
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nolds  has  rescued  from  the  discredit  into  which 
certain  wits  brought  it  by  their  false  and  malicious 
criticisms.  In  this  building  parts  which  architects 
wish  to  hide,  are  made  peculiarly  ornamental  ; tor 
the  chimneys  rising  boldly  from  the  centre  01  t le 
house  form  a square  arcade  at  the  top,  and  give  to 
the  whole  a light  and  pleasing  appearance,  hew 
noblemen’s  seats  contain  so  valuable  a collection 
of  original  paintings:  they  are  chiefly  trom  the 
Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  The  house,  with 
the  park  and  gardens  laid  out  in  the  first  stile  ot  . 
elegance,  may  be  seen  every  day  in  the  week.  A 
neat  thatched  cottage  serves  as  a lodge,  where  the 
woodbine,  and  other  shrubs,  delight  to  stray. 
Pursuing  the  road,  the  mansion,  partially  shaded 
by  stately  trees,  presents  itself  at  the  extent  ot  a 
fine  lawn,  whose  sides  are  deeply  fringed  by  lux- 
uriant elms.  

Among  the  various  objects  seen  from  hence, 
of  the  most  conspicuous  is  a singular  tower  in  the 
midst  of  a wood,  and  named 

cook’s  folly, 

the  traditionary  history  of  which  is  as  follows. 
A person  of  this  name  having  been  told  by  a tor- 
tune-teller,  that  lie  would  die  of  the  bite  of  a viper: 
in  order  to  avoid  this  fate,  he  built  a tower,  with 
no  other  access  to  it  except  by  a ladder,  and  heie 
immured  himself  with  an  old  maid-servant,  who 
fetched  for  him  whatever  he  wanted.  It  happened 
that  she  fell  sick,  which  obliged  Inn  to  light  the 
fire  ; but  on  going  to  the  place,  where  lvs  stock  of 
wood  was  kept,  a venomous  reptile  concealed  in  it, 
bit  him,  and  in  consequence  ot  this  he  died. 

Nkw  Pissage  is  nine  miles  and  a halt  trom 
Bristol,  and  is  chiefly  noticed  as  it  opens  one  of  t ie 

twmcommunications  with  Wales.-- 

The  Severn  here  is  three  miles  and  a halt  broad. 

Pen  Park  Hole,  five  miles  north-west  trom 
Bristol,  is  a tremendous  abyss.  It  is  situate  in 
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the  corner  of  a field,  and  inclosed  by  a hedge,  to 
prevent  accidents.  'I  he  ground  round  the  entrance 
is  so  uneven,  and  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  bushes, 
that  strangers  should  be  cautious  in  their  ap- 
proaches, or  engage  a guide.  A little  below  the 
entrance  of  the  principal  hole,  appears  an  impending 
rock,  and  all  the  rest  is  hideous  gloom.  Stone's 
thrown  into  it  are  heard  for  some  time,  dashing 
from  one  rock  to  another,  and  at  last  plunging  into 
a lake  of  water.  In  16t>9,  one  Captain°  Sturmy 
attempted  to  explore  this  cavern,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  been  so  frightened  that  he  lived  only  a fort- 
night after.  In  1682,  another  Captain,  of  the  name 
of  Collins,  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and  he 
found  the  depth  of  the  cavern  to  be  fifty  nine,  its 
length  seventy-one,  and  its  breadth  forty-five 
yards. 

A dreadful  catastrophe  happened  here  on  the 
1 1 tli  of  March,  I77;>.  1 he  Rev.  .\Ir.  Newnham, 

one  of  the  canons  of  Rristol  cathedral,  in  company 
with  another  gentleman,  his  sister,  and  a lady,  w ho 
was  the  object  of  his  fondest  affection,  went  to 
explore  the  depth  of  this  horrible  gulph.  Mr. 
Newnham  having  lowered  a line  for  this  purpose, 
in  order  to  support  himfelf  with  more  security, 
laid  hold  of  a twig  shooting  from  the  root  of  an  ash 
that  shaded  part  of  the  abyss,  but  at  this  instant 
his  foot  slipping,  t lie  faithless  twig  gave  way,  and 
he  was  precipitated  into  the  j>it,  in  t he  sight’  of  his 
agonizing  friends.  Thirty-nine  days  after,  hi 5 body 
was  found  floating  in  the  wafer.  It  is  probable  lie 
was  dashed  to  pieces  in  an  instant. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
officiated  that  morning  at  Clifton  church,  and  read 
Psalm  88,  in  which  are  these  words,  so  descriptive 
of  his  end.  “ 1 hou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest 
pit,  in  a place  of  darkness,  anil  in  the  deep.” 

PiEKCEFttLD  is  the  last  place  we  shall  mention 
in  our  desultory  excursions,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  that  art  and  nature  combined  can 
produce.  It  lies  upwards  of  seventeen  miles  north 
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from  Bristol,  and  is  the  object  of  universal  admira- 
tion. The  magnificence  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
consisting  of  stupendous  rocks,  vast  woods,  the 
meandring  Wye,  the  expansive  Seem,  the  town 
and  castle  of  Chepstow,  with  various  other  attrac- 
tions, present  a picture  unrivalled.  1 he  walks 
and  rides  are  conducted  in  the  happiest  taste,  and 
confer  immortal  honour  on  the  late  Valentine 
Morris,  Esq.  under  whose  auspices,  and  by  whose 
genius,  they  were  planned.  A volume  might  be 
tilled  on  the  subject  ot  this  enchanting  place, 
which  may  be  seen  every  Tuesday ; but  no  words 
can  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  what  every 
spectator  feels,  as  lie  strays  anud  the  romantic 
scenery. 

After  visiting  Pierceficld,  few  will  be  willing  to 
return  without  seeing  Tintbrn  Abbey,  which 
lies  five  miles  from  this  enchanting  spot.  1 intern 
in  itself  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  ruins  in  the 
kingdom,  and  its  delightful  situation  on  the  banks 
of  The  Wye,  renders  it  doubly  attractive.  Often 
lias  it  been  delineated  by  the  pencil,  and  the  gra- 
ver; but  it  must  be  seen  to  torm  an  adequate  idea 

of  its  charms.  .... 

With  the  following  beautiful  lines,  so  appro- 
priate to  those  who  visit  Bristol  for  the  sake  of  its 
waters,  and  which  we  copy  from  an  elegy  wntten 

at  the  Hot-wells, by  that  amiable  and  ingenious  poet, 

Mr.  Bowles,  we  conclude  this  subject. 

How  beauteous  the  pale  rocks  above  the  shore 
Uplift  their  bleak  and  furrow’d  aspect  high  ; 

How  proudly  desolate  their  foreheads  hoar, 

That  meet  the  earliest  sun-beam  ot  the  sKy. 

Bound  to  yon  dusky  mart,  with  pennants  gay. 

The  tall  bark  on  the  winding  water  s line, 

Between  the  riven  dill's  plies  her  hard  way. 

And  peering  on  the  sight  the  white  sail.-  shine. 

Alas ! for  those  bv  drooping  sickness  worn, 

Who  now  come  forth  to  meet  the  gladsome  ra>  , 

And  feel  the  fragrance  of  the  tepid  morn  , 

Hound  their  torn  breast  and  throbbing  Unices  pi- . 
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Perhaps  they  muse  with  a desponding  sigh 
On  the  cold  vault  that  shall  their  hones  in’arn. 

Whilst  every  breeze  seems,  as  it  whispers  bv, 

To  breathe  of  coinfort  never  to  return. 

Yet  oft,  as  sadly  thronging  dreams  arise, 

Awhile  forgetful  of  their  pain  they  gaze, 

A transient  lustre  lights  their  faded  eyes. 

And  o’er  their  cheek,  the  tender  hectic  strays. 

The  purple  mom,  that  paints  with  sidelong  gi<  am 
The  cliff’s  tall  crest,  the  waving  woods  that  ring 

With  charm  of  bird*  rejoicing  in  the  beam, 

Touch  soft  the  wakeful  nerve’s  according  string. 

Then  at  sad  meditation’s  silent  hour, 

A thousand  wishes  steal  ui_s.ii  the  heart; 

And,  whilst  they  meekly  bend  to  Heaven’s  high  power. 
Ah!  think  ’tis  hard,  ’tis  surely  hard  to  part. 

To  part  from  every  hope  that  brought  delight, 

from  thru  that  lov’d  them,  tho*  they  lov'd  so  much ! 

Thru  fiiiiev  swells  the  picture  on  the  sight, 

And  softens  eve ry  sc V tic  at  every  touch. 

Sweet  as  the.  mellow’d  woods  beneath  the  moon. 
Remembrance  lends  her  soft  unitine  shades; 

Seme  natural  tears  she  (imps,  but  wipes  them  rutn  .• 

The  world  retires,  and  its  dim  prospect  fades! 

Airs  of  delight,  that  soothe  the  aching  sense; 

Waters  of  health,  that  through  yon  caverns  glide; 

O kindly  yet  your  healing  powers  dispense. 

And  bring  hack  feeble  life’s  exhausted  tide! 

Some  orphan  maid,  deceiv’d  in  early  youth, 

Pale  o’er  yon  spring  may  hang  in  mute  distress; 

Who  dreamt  of  faith,  of  happiness,  and  truth. 

Of  love — that  virtue  would  protect  and  bless. 

Some  musing  youth  in  silence  there  may  bend. 
Untimely  stricken  hv  sharp  sorrow’s  dart. 

For  friendship  form’d,  yet  left  without  a friend. 

And  bearing  still  tne  arrow  at  lus  heart. 
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THE  success  of  a neighbour  generally  excites 
either  envy  or  emulation.  Margate  on  the  one 
side,  and  Ramsgate  on  t lie  other,  having  risen  into 
high  reputation  as  bathing  places,  Broads/airs, 
adopting  the  common  principle,  lias  attempted  to 
rival  them,  or  at  least  to  attain  a share  of  their 
gains. 

Broads/airs,  usually  pronounced  Brads/ow  by  the 
inhabitants,  is  a hamlet  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  distant  three 
miles  south-east  from  Margate,  and  two  miles 
north  from  Ramsgate.  Of  late  years  it  has  become 
the  resort  of  many  respectable  families  during  the 
summer,  who,  preferring  retirement  to  the  gaiety 
and  bustle  of  a public  place,  find  in  the  society 
and  accommodations  here,  all  the  agremens  which 
they  wish.  Many  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
for  their  reception;  and  thus,  what  was  originally 
a small  village,  is  become  a pretty  considerable 
town.  Yet,  though  it  is  almost  a new  creation,  there 
are  some  few  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  here, 
particularly  a stone  arch  or  portal,  walled  with 
Hints,  to  which  formerly  belonged  gates  and  a port- 
cullis, to  prevent  the  incursions  of  privateers. 
Above  the  arch  appears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 


At  a small  distance  from  this  gate,  was  an  ancient 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  in  which  was  an 
image  of  our  lady  of  such  reputed  sanctity,  that  it 
used  to  be  saluted  by  ships  as  they  passed,  by 
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lowering  their  top-sails.  The  remains  are  now 
converted  into  a dwelling-house. 

In  this  vicinity  too  is  a small  Pier,  at  which  ves- 
sels drawing  but  little  water,  load  and  deliver  their 
cargoes.* 

Broads/airs  had  once  a considerable  trade,  and 
employed  several  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery;  but  its 
only  trade  at  present  is  ship-building,  and  catch- 
ing some  of  the  gulls  which  every  season  pour 
from  the  inland  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  sea- 
coasts. 

The  Phcenix  Hotel,  and  Rose  Inn,  both  furnish 
excellent  accommodation  to  strangers,  and  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  lodging-houses,  where  persons  may 
live  according  to  their  own  plan. 

Opposite  to  the  Rose  Inn,  stands  Barfield’s 
Library,  which  is  well  furnished  with  the  usual 
articles,  and  commands  a charming  view  of  the 
ocean,  the  Downs,  and  French  coast.  On  the 
land-side  the  prospects  are  little  diversified,  and  as 
the  amusements  here  are  few,  reading  seems  properly 
to  constitute  one  of  the  first  and  best  of  the  num- 
ber. 

In  the  harbour,  and  off  its  mouth,  is  the  Bathing- 
place.  The  machines  and  rooms  are  on  the  same 
principle  aud  terms  as  those  at  Margate  and  Rams- 
gate,  between  which  places  a constant  intercourse 
is  kept  up,  as  they  both  lie  within  an  easy  morning 
ride,  or  even  a walk. 

* Near  this  place,  in  1514,  a monstrous  tish  was  stranded, 
whose  marine,  before  it  died,  was  heard  above  a mile.  Ac- 
cording to  Kilburn,  it  was  twenty-two  yards  long,  and  four- 
teen feet  in  thickness,  from  the  back  to  the  top  of  the  bellv, 
as  it  lay  upwards.  The  opening  of  the  nether-jaw  was  twelve 
feet,  and  one  of  the  eyes,  in  the  socket  of  which  a n a r 
could  stand  upright,  was  more  than  a cart  and  six  horse? 
could  draw  . One  of  the  bones  of  this  monstrous  animal  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Little  Nash. 

In  February,  1162,  a large  male  w hale,  of  the  spermaceti 
kind,  came  on  shore  here,  which  measured  sixty-one  fact  in 
length,  and  forty-live  in  girt. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  on  the  Margate 
road,  a handsome  villa  has  been  lately  erected,  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Forsyth,  who  often  treats 
the  company  with  public  breakfasts.  There  are 
also  many  other  good  houses,  principally  situate 
on  the  cliff  towards  the  pier,  among  which  the 
Post-office,  Library,  and  Toy-shop,  keptby  Michel), 
may  be  noticed,  as  it  commands  a delightful  marine 
view. 

liroadstairsy  notwithstanding  its  increase,  is  still 
without  a place  of  worship  of  the  established 
church.  Surely  a licensed  chapel  would  produce 
a decent  support  to  any  respectable  clergyman, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Peter  is  a mile  distant.  This  is  a handsome 
Gothic  structure,  and  is  kept  in  most  excellent 
repair.  The  steeple,  which  is  very  strong,  is 
remarkable  fora  fissure  or  crack  from  the  top  down- 
wards, on  the  east  and  west  side,  occasioned,  as  it 
is  said,  by  a severe  shock  of  an  earthquake,  on  the 
btli  of  April,  1580. 

The  village  of  St.  Peter’s,  standing  on  an 
eminence  surrounded  with  trees,  is  very  pleasant, 
and  is  therefore  much  resorted  to  by  parties  from 
the  three  bathing-places  in  its  vicinity.  In  this 
parish  are  several  hamlets  and  houses  interspersed, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  latter  is  Kingsgate, 
lying  three  miles  from  Margate,  and  one  from 
Broadstairs. 

Kingsgate,  the  villa  of  the  late  Henry  Lord 
Holland,  stand,  in  the  dimple  of  a hill  fronting  the 
sea,  and  arrests  the  attention  of  every  spectator. 
It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Lord  New- 
borough,  and  was  intended  to  represent  Tully’s 
villa  on  the  coast  of  Baias. 

On  the  front  of  the  house,  towards  the  Sea,  is  a 
noble  Doric  portico:  the  wings  are  laced  with 
curiously-wrought  flints,  and  the  back  part  consists 
of  several  buildings,  ingeniously  connected  with 
each  other.  This  seat,  though  low  in  the  antique 
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stile  of  villas,  contains  some  good  apartments, 
which  were  once  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly  and 
curious  taste;  but  most  of  the  ornaments,  which 
were  purchased  in  Italy  at  a great  expense,  have 
lately  been  removed,  and  the  whole  has  been  offered 
for  sale. 

At  the  upper  end  of  a long  walk  in  the  garden  is 
a handsome  column  of  Kilkenny  marble,  called 
Countess  Pillar,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Lady  Hillsborough,  who  died  at  Naples  in  1767, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription.  Around  this  villa 
are  a number  ot  singularly  fantastic  buildings, 
rapidly  hastening  to  decay,  intended  to  represent 
Gothic  ruins,  of  almost  any  description.  One  of 
the  most  considerable  is  the  convent  containing  the 
remains  ot  a chapel  and  five  cells,  which  afford  an 
asylum  to  some  poor  families,  and  therefore  may 
be  contemplated  w ith  a more  refined  pleasure  than 
if  the  buildin  g was  a mere  eye- trap,  before  it  is  a 
cloister,  and  at  the  east  end  a gate-way  and  porter’s 
lodge. 

Nearer  the  cliffis  a rude  Gothic  building,  erected 
on  the  larger  of  the  two  tumnh  called  Hackendown 
Banks,  which,  according  to  tradition,  mark  the  spot 
where  a bloody  battle  was  fought  in  853,  between 
the  Danes  and  the  English,  under  Earls  Alcher 
and  Hunda,  in  w hich  the  latter  were  defeated,  after 
prodigies  of  valour  had  been  performed  on  both 
sides.  Both  these  barrows  have  been  opened,  and 
were  found  to  contain  graves  cut  out  of  the  solid 
chalk,  ot  an  oblong  oval  form,  not  more  than  three 
leet  long,  and  covered  with  flat  stone.  In  one  of 
them  were  discovered  three  urns  of  coarse  black 
ill-burnt  earth,  which  crumbled  to  pieces  on  bein>r 
exposed  to  the  air. 

On  a tablet  is  a Latin  inscription,  which  runs 
thus: 

“ To  the  memory  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  who 
w eie  fighting  for  the  possession  of  Britain,  (soldiers 
think  every  thing  their  own;)  the  Britains  having 
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before  been  perfidiously  and  cruelly  expelled:  this 
was  erected  bv  Henry  Lord  Holland.”  No  history 
records  who  were  the  commanders  in  this  action,  or 
what  was  the  event  of  it.  It  happened  about  the 
year  800;  and  that  it  was  fought  on  this  spot  is 
probable,  from  the  many  bodies  which  were  buiicd 
in  this  and  the  adjacent  barrow. 

In  the  vicinity  of  these  banks  is  an  opening 
through  the  cliff  to  the  level  of  the  sea-shore, 
formerly  called  Bartholomew’s  gate;  but  when 
Charles  II.  landed  here  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  his  passage  from  London  to  Dover,  the  inhabi- 
tants gave  it  the  name  of  Kingsgate,  and  ^corded 
the  incident  by  the  subsequent  Latin  distich  athxea 
in  brass  letters  on  the  gate: 


dim  porta  fui  Patroni  Bartholomsei, 

Nunc  regis  jussu  Regia  Porta  vocor. 

Hie  exscenscrunt  Car.  II.  R. 
lit  la.  dux  Ebor.  30  Junii  iOS.L 

In  Saxon  characters  on  the  side  next  the  sea  i* 
inscribed : 

“ God  bless  Barth’lem’s  gate.” 

The  Bead-house  next  attracts  the  attention  of 
visitors.  It  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a Roman 
chapel,  with  Gothic  windows-  It  is  now  cal  e 
the  “ Noble  Captain  Digby,”  and  is  converted 
into  a house  of  accommodation  for  parties  ot  p ca- 

SU  At  a short  distance  is  the  Temple  of  Neptune, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription.  Arx  R«ochi  , 
small  castle  built  in  imitation  of  those  crecte , J 
Henry  V 1 II.  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  H y 
Tower,  Whitfield  Tower,  erected  on  the  highest 
spot  of  the  island,  Countess  Fort,  and  the  La. 
originally  intended  tor  a mews,  all  deseiv 

notice  of  the  curious  spectator.  , 

Between  Kingsgate  and  Broadstairs  is  the  swri  ii 
FokslaND,  supposed  to  be  the  Lantuni  ot 
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Ptolemy,  the  most  eastern  point  of  England.  On 
its  top  is  a light. house,  furnished  with  patent  lamps 
ot  large  magnifying  lenses,  twenty  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Those  lamps  are  lighted  at  sun-set,  and 
kept  burning  till  break  of  day. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the  prin- 
cipal beauties  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  our  excur- 
sions from  Margate  and  Ramsgate,  it  will  be  proper 
to  dismiss  Ihoads/airs  for  the  present,  particularly 
as  little  that  is  interesting  can  be  said  further  on 
the  subject. 


N 
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TITE  Peak  of  Derby,  one  of  the  principal  natural 
curiosities  of  England",  or  rather,  an  assemblage  ol 
curiosities,  presents  so  many  attractions  to  the  ni- 
oiiisitivc,  that  it  would  be  often  visited  for  pleasure, 
even  if  the  celebrated  warm-baths  of  Btn/un,  which 
have  been  known  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  did 

not  exist,  , , , , , , • > 

From  London  to  Buxton , through  Ashbourne, which 

is  the  nearest  road,  is  about  160  miles.  '!  lie  sur- 
rounding country  is  mountainous  and  sterile  5 out  t ie 
bowels  of  the  earth  are  replete  with  various  minerals; 
and  the  smiles  of  the  Goddess  of  Health,  who  pie-, 
sides  here,  renders  t lie  cheerless  spot  where  her  la  w.rs 
issue,  delightful  to  the  eye  and  the  heart.  " itli 
o and  gratitude,”  says  the  late  Mr.  Pennant,  as  he 
passed  through  Buxton,  “ 1 this  moment  11l.ee  on 
the  efficacious  <|ualities  of  the  waters:  I recollect 

with  rapture  the  return  of  spirits,  the  flight 
and  the  re-animation  of  my  long,  long  crippled  rheu- 

nWj5//*Sie s in  a pleasant  bottom,  surrounded  with 
hills  of  a most  rugged  aspect,  and  was  toimeriy «i 

insignificant -village.  hut  the  goodness  of  the  roads, 

its  central  situalimi,  the  salubrity  ol  the  air  ami  the 
medicinal  cfie.Isof  Us  springs,  have  conlnbu 1 eel  toj s 
improvement,  and  it  « now  become  .1  J ^ 

ionablc  resort,  with  accommodations  suitable  to  the 
number  and  QiiftlitY  its  visitants. 

T k b”  wl.il.  arc  live  h,  »«mbef, 
formed  al  .liffcrn.l  ,-ariml, . U*  baU,  . . 

the  most  ancient  ? that  appropriated  lo  Um  use 
the  ladies  is  comparatively  modern.  Ihue  are  also 
three  private  baths  for  persons  of  condition,  one  o 
the  poor,  ami  a cold  ball.,  ail  adjoining  each  ol her, 
but  rendered  distinct  by  art.  The  principal 
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twenty -six  feet  long,  twelve  wide,  an#  four  feet  nine 
indies  deep,  paved  at  the  bottom.  The  two  principal 
springs  rise  through  a kind  of  black  lime-stone  rock. 

the  water  is  warm,  and  resembles  that  of  Bristol. 
J I raises  the  thermometer  to  between  eiglitv-one  and 
eighty-two,  and  has  a sweet  and  pleasant  taste.  It  lias 
bmi  found,  ou  analyzation,  to  rontain  a little  calcare- 
ous earth,  together  with  a small  quantity  of  sea,  and 
«m  inconsiderable  portion  of  purging  salt.  Iron  lias 
been  occasionally  discovered  in  it ; hut  in  too  small 
a quantity  to  deserve  notice. 

taken  inwardly,  it  is  esteemed  serviceable  in  dia- 
betes, in  bloody  urine,  in  bilious  cholic,  in  loss  of  ap- 
Ji'  tite,  and  coldness  ol  the  stomach,  in  inward  bleed- 
jiigs,  in  atrophy,  in  contractions  of  flic  vessels  and 
nubs,  especially  from  age,  in  cramps  and  convulsions, 
in  dry  asthmas,  and  in  sterility. 

Outwardly  and  inwardly  used  it  is  extremely  use- 
ful m rheumati.  and  scorbutic  complaints,  in  timeout 
in  inllammatiou  of  the  liver  and  kidnies,  in  pulmon- 
arv  allechons,  m old  strains,  in  hard  callous  tumors, 
in  withered  and  contracted  limbs,  and  iuseveral cu- 
taneous disorders. 

.Besides  the  hot-water  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wye 
which  is  here  an  inconsiderable  brook,  and  opposite 
to  the  ball,  is  a chaly  beate  spring,  of  a rough  irony 

, c’  wiuch-  be‘ng  mixed  with  the  former,  proves  pur- 
gative. r 

I lie  Hsu,  which  was  formerly  the  only  place  of 
accommodation,  and  is  still  much  frequented,  is  a 
patch-work  building,  part  of  it  having  been  erected 

■'  |°V'  ';°,'kC:U  S ' b,lf  tbe£re:,test  part  was  erect- 
ed  about  the  middle  ol  the  last  century.  This  bein- 
near  the  wells  and  pump-room,  and  containing  many 
apartments,  is  a favorite  residence  with  invalids.  By 
those  who  study  pleasure  or  elegance,  the  latscKNT 
is  most  admired.  ° 

’I  his  IS  a modern  fabric,  and  for  beauty  and  con- 
venience may  vie  with  any  thing  in  this  part  of  the 
Kingdom.  An  elegant  stone  bailuslrade  extends  th* 
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whole  length  of  the  front,  with  the  Cavendish  arrn9 
in  Ihecentre.  The  building  is  of  the  composite  order, 
and  contains  upwards  of  3(io  windows,  with  an  agree- 
able piazza,  which  serves  as  a promenade  in  rainy  wea- 
ther; and  at  Buxton.,  as  in  all  mountainous  tracts, 
rain  is  very  frequent. 

This  stately  pile  of  building  consists  of  four  lodg- 
ing-houses, and  two  hotels.  In  that  denominated  the 
Koyal  Hotel,  is  an  assembly-room,  about  seventy-five 
feet  long,  thirty  wide,  and  thirty  high.  The  decora- 
tions of  this  apartment  are  in  the  first  st  ile. 

At  the  back  of  the  Crescent,  on  a rising-ground,  at 
the  distance  of  100  yards,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
has  built  a range  of  stables,  in  the  form  of  a ( ircus, 
supposed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  Europe.  There 
is  a charming  ride  withinside  the  Circus,  lbO  yards 
round.  A colonnade  surrounds  the  building,  under 
which  the  grooms  may  be  secured  from  the  weather, 
while  dressing  their  horses.  The  coach-houses  corres- 
pond ; and  the  whole  forms  the  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive mews  in  the  kingdom.  A rivulet  running  be- 
tween this  and  the  Crescent,  keeps  every  thing  dean. 

Besides  the  Hall  and  the  Crescent,  company  lodge 
at  the  White  Hart,  and  Eagle  and  Child  Inns,  where 
they  eat  and  drink  at  a common  table,  with  perfect 
ease  and  freedom,  and  at  a moderate  expense.  To 
those  who  are  able  to  join  in  society,  there  is  some- 
thing extremely  agreeable  in  the  manner  of  living 
here:  ceremony,  further  than  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve decent  respect,  is  wholly  excluded ; and  the  men- 
tal palate  may  be  often  gratified,  as  well  as  the  natural, 
by  the  charms  of  conversation. 

Lodgings  in  private  houses  are  generally  indifferent, 
and  as  there  is  no  common  market,  inconvenient  also. 
Fruit  and  provisions,  indeed,  are  not  the  produce 
of  this  vicinity : they  must  be  fetched  from  a dis- 
tance; and,  what  is  far-fetched,  is  generally  dear- 
bought. 

Buxton,  however,  is  not  only  resorted  to  for  health, 
but  for  pleasure,  and  although  it  is  computud  that 
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700  persons  may  be  accommodated  in  the  place,  be- 
sides t!m  inhabitants,  of  late  years  many  base  been 
obliged  to  seek  for  lodgings  in  the  neighbouring  si|-' 
Iages,  during  the  height  ot  the  season. 

The  common  amusements  at  Buxton  in  the  morn- 
ing are  walking,  riding,  shooting,  and  sometimes 
hunting;  in  the  evening,  plays  and  dancing.  The 
I heatre,  though  originally  a barn,  has  been  fitted 
up  with  so  much  taste,  that  its  original  destination 
is  lost  tn  its  present  appearance.  Plays  are  pcrlorm- 
eu  here  l.irice  a week  during  the  season,  and  some 
excellent  actors  have  occasionally  trod  its  narrow 
stage. 

1 he  Liurxtues  in  this  town  are  small,  but  they 
are  well  attended,  as  dissipation  is  here  little  known. 

be  country  is  well  adapted  for  bunting,  and  a sub- 
scription pack  of  harriers  is  kept  here,  which  are  well 
at. ended  during  the  season  of  their  activity.  Gcn- 
tleineu  likewise  amuse  themselves  in  shooting  moor 
game  and  grouse,  and  in  lisiiing  for  trout  and  «ra>- 
"ig;  w hile  the  ladies  are  no  less  assiduous  in  spread- 
Ti  h.e'"  re'v  fo,r,!lc  Same  >n  which  they  naturally 
riuiscachisa  raptor  and  a captive  in  his  turn. 

I hose  who  have  a taste  for  botany  and  mineralogy 
min  also  meet  with  abundance  of  innocent  gratifica- 
tion in  their  way.  ° 

HIDES  and  WALKS  round  BUXTO.V. 

*Br°',T  Vhe.f“ta“ce  of  a mile  from  the  Crescent  is 
1 subterraneous  cavern  called  Poole’s 

II ole.  1 he  first  entrance  is  so  low  ami  narrow  that 
Us  necessary  to  stoop;  but  after  proceeding  twenty 

0 thirty  yards  in  that  attitude,  a spacious  and  lofty 

eonim  T'*’  fr°m  the  ro‘,f  and  sides  of  which  water 
coolmually  dropping,  congeals  into  lan  e pillars  and 
masses  on  the  floor  The£  bodies  are, la, \ mcrea^d 

d o n t!  " 0t  ,Calca!:eoi,s  ^th,  with3  which  the 
n ,mi  in  ‘r  f re  1 lareTli  i ■™«1  it  is  no  small  amuse- 

m,  n mproeeeding,  to  observe  the  fantastic  yaricty 

01  figures  thus  produced.  • * 
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On  reaching  whnt  is  denominated  the  Flitch  of 
Bacon,  :i  large  icicle  depending  from  the  roof,  the 
cavern  becomes  again  contracted;  but  a little  further 
on  it  expands  into  a greater  height  and  width,  and 
continues  of  these  dimensions  till  we  reach  Mary 
Queen  of  Scot's  Pillar,  a name  given  to  a large  massy 
column  of  stalactites,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
visited  by  that  unfortunate  princess,  during  her  stay 
at  Buxton , where  she  w rote  on  a pane  of  glass  at  the 
hall, 

Buxton!  whose  fame  thy  baths  shall  ever  tell ; 

Which  I,  perhaps,  shall’  see  no  more,  farewell ! 

Here  inosl  persons  who  are  urged  only  by  a mode- 
rate share  of  curiosity,  choose  to  stop;  and  indeed 
Cotton,  in  homely  poetry,  seems  to  throw  a damp  on 
the  spirits  of  those  who  would  proceed  farther: 

C »r  the  brook  you’re  now  obliar’d  to  stride. 

And  on  the  left  hand  by  this  pillar’s  side, 

To  seek  new  wonders,  though  beyond  this  stone,  4 
Tlijess  you  safe  return,  you’ll  meet  with  none,.  > 

And  that,  indeed,  will  he  a kind  of  one.  3 

Some,  however,  have  had  the  resolution  to  examine 
the  interior  extremity,  to  accomplish  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  descend  a few  yards  by  slippery  and  un- 
couth steps.  At  first  the  path  at  bottom  is  tolerably 
even  and  level,  but  after  proceeding  about  twenty 
yards  the  passage  rises,  with  a perpendicular  asrcnl, 
t,,  the  height  of  240  feet,  and  is  so  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous that  we  can  scarcely  advise  the  attempt.  It  is 
customary,  however,  for  the  guide  to  fix  a candle  at 
the  extremity,  which  has  a singularly  heautilul  ettect 
to  those  who  stand  below,  appearing  like  a.  slar  ot  the 
first  magnitude. 

The  way  by  which  the  adventurer  returns,  lies  along 
the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  and  he  is  obliged  to  pass 
under  the  Queen  of  Scot’s  Pillar.  Thus  changing  the 
path,  an  opportunity  is  given  of  ascertaining  the  di- 
mensions of  this  aw  fill  recess  in  every  part.  1 he ; Ca- 
dy's Pillar,  and  Curtain,  the  Eye  ol’>t.  Andrew’s  Nee- 
dle, Break-back  Passage,  justly  so  called,  Poole  s 
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Chamber  anil  Closet,  with  other  beautiful  incrusta- 
tions, will  successively  arrest  t he  eye  of  the  visitor  iu 
this  long  passage,  which  is  reckoned  4(10  yards  to 
Queen  Mary’s  I’illar,  and  100  yards  beyond  ii.  Near 
this  are  found  hexagonal  chrystals;  but  none  so  trans- 
parent and  hard  as  those  of  Bristol. 

The  guides  to  these  subterraneous  wonders  are  ge- 
nerally old  women,  who  have  more  resemblance  to 
the  witches  in  Macbeth  than  to  human  beings.  Ha- 
bituated to  this  damp  situation,  they  experience  no 
danger  from  it  ; but  strangers  should  he  extremely 
cautious  of  entering  Boole's  Hole  while  they  are  warm, 
as  the  sudden  dull  is  apt  to  produce  disagreeable  con- 
se<|  nonces. 

Behind  Poole’s  Hole,  on  the  edge  of  a vast  hill,  is 
a collection  of  whimsical  habitations  called  Ash-hil- 
locks, originally  I.ime-ktlns,  which  a number  of  poor 
industrious  laborers  have  taken  possession  of,  and 
having  decorated  them  in  the  best  manner  I hat  circum- 
stances will  permit,  seem  to  enjoy  comfort  and  satis- 
faction  am  nisi  a numerous  progeny,  while  they  look 
down  with  indifference  on  the  world  beneath.  It  is 
supposed  these  singular  lints  contain  about  200  souls. 
A lively  w l iter  compares  the  whole  to  a rabbit  warren, 
and  says  their  town  inay  he  called  &bwmt>  without 
a corporal ton.  They  are  probably,  however,  no  less 
happy  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  finest  houses  in 
hint  in,  over  whom  they  command  a superior  view. 

Marvel  Stoisfs  stand  about  three  miles  from 
Buxton,  in  the  road  to  Chapel-in. Forest,  in  a pasture 
on  the  right  ol  the  road,  and  on  the  side  of  a small 
lull  inclining  to  the  south,  This  is  a rock  of  nearly 
110  feel  long  and  SO  broad,  rising  in  the  highest  part 
about  three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
face  ol  it  is  deeply  indented  w ith  innumerable  channels 
or  gutters  of  variouslwigtfi,  breadth,  shape,  and  depth, 
from  nine  inches  to  thirteen  leet  long;  and  from  live 
inches  lo  live  lee!  wide.  There  are  also  a number  <vf 
holes,  some  round,  and  m.iiio  ol  an  irregular  shape, 
ti cun  the  si/.e  ol  u small  bason  to  that  ot  a large  pot, 
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which,  after  rain,  are  filled  with  water.  The  channels 
or  gutters  run  north  and  south,  but  none  of  them  <ro 
qmte  across  the  stone;  and  in  the  whole  area  there 
can  scarcely  be  found  four  feel  square,  vvilhoui  a hole 
or  a channel,  i he  stone  is  not  jointed  or  loose,  but 
solid  and  compact  throughout.  At  the  east  and  west 
ends  are  several  irregularly-shaped  stones,  standing  a 
few  inches  from  each  other,  having  the  insterstices 
covered  with  earth  and  grass.  The  w hole  is  evidently 
the  work  of  nature,  though  some  have  suspected  that, 
jt  is  a druidical  monument. 

Cube  Tor  lies  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Tideswell, 
about  live  miles  from  Buxton.  Descending  a very 
steep  hili  you  reach  t he  river  Wye,  al  a place  where 
jt  receives  two  additional  springs  in  its  way  to  Hake- 
well,  and  where  its  current  Lakes  up  nearly  the  entire 
space  between  the  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been 
burst  asunder.  One  of  them  is  said  to  be  360  tcet 
high,  and  has  a sublime  appearance.  The  valley,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  is  winding,  and  thereiore  its  fea- 
tures, which  are  all  of  the  terrible  cast,  open  progres- 
sively. 

Tideswell  is  a small  village,  in  the  road  to  Shef- 
field, and  contains  nothing  deserving  notice  in  itself; 
but  its  ebbing  and  flowing  well,  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  (lie  Peak  . 
“ We  arrived  at  this  well,”*  says  Mr.  Grant,  ‘‘just 
at  it  was  beginning  to  How,  which  it  did  til!  it  lose 
four  inches,  and  then  sunk  again  in  the  space  of  three 
minutes.  It  is  in  a little  pool  by  the  road  side.  This 
being  a rainy  season,  the  returns  arc  frequent,  (hat  is, 
jn  twenty  minutes.  In  dry  weather,  however,  there 
are  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours.  J he  principle 
on  which  such  wells  exhibit  this  phenomenon  may  be 
found  in  any  book  ot  natural  philosophy , under  the 
article  Syphon,  which  will  account  for  (he  intermit- 
tent flowing.”  Jn  very  dry  weather,  I ideswell  will 
not  flow  perhaps  once  in  a week,  which  confirms 
Mr.  Grant's  theory. 


* Mayor's  British  Tourist. 
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Elden  Hole  lies  between  three  and  four  miles 
from  this,  in  the  middle  of  a high  hill.  It  is  an  im- 
mense rock,  rifted  by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth, 
as  the  salient  and  receding  angles  correspond,  Its 
mouth  is  probably  about  forty  yards  by  tvi-nty,  and 
is  slightly  hedged  round,  to  prevent  accidents. 

Khlen  Hole,  though  reckoned  oue  of  the  wonders 
of  the  I’eak,  is  nothing  more  ihana  horrid  fathomless 
chasm,  where  the  footsteps  of  curiosity  wandering  too 
near  might 

lead  to,  we  know  not  whither. 

^ et  fearless  boys  sometimes  descend  to  a depth  that 
turns  Ihe  stringer  giddy  to  think  of,  allured  by  no 
other  prize  than  a jai  k -daw's  nest.  Some  cows  hav- 
ing fallen  down  in  the  memory  of  man,  several  miners 
were  let  down  bv  ropes  in  search  of  them  to  the  first 
landing-place,  which  spreads  to  the  extent  of  an  acre. 

In  Hie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a black  servant,  belong- 
ing to  a gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  let 
down  to  explore  this  abyss,  was  drawn  up  mad,  and 
never  recovered  his  senses.  \ few  years  ago,  a gen- 
tleman came  to  Chapel-iu-Frith,  and  ordered  a pust- 
chaise  and  four  to  drive  him  to  this  spot.  Bv  some 
means  his  journey  was  impeded,  for  that  night,  when 
he  confessed  to  the  people  of  the  inn,  that , having 
unfortunately  imbibed  principles  of  atheism,  he  was 
determined  on  suicide,  and  had  come  from  London 
on  purpose  to  execute  Ji is  design,  in  this  horrible 
abyss. 

Castleton  is  a small  and  poor  place,  but  its  vi 
cinityis  truly  inviting  to  Hie  admirer  of  nature  in  her 
wildest  aspects  and  most  romantic  freaks,  't  he  des- 
cent ot  the  hill  to  Castleton  is  long  and  sleep.  \ 
tine  vale  is  seen  below,  in  which  is  a village  with  a 
spire,  which  appears  to  he  the  object  of  the  ride ; but, 
at  the  point  ot  the  hill,  a short  turning  to  the  left, 
leads  by  a steeper  road  to  Castleton,  which  opens  on 
turning  this  point  : the  other  village  is  called  Hope. 

.At  this  point  the  spectator  should  pause  to  contem- 
plate the  surrounding  scene.  The  vale  shews  abun- 
dant nuyks  ol  fertility ; and,  on  the  range  of  hills 
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which  rise  on  the  opposite  side,  may  he  seen  Win  Hill 
and  Loose  Hill,  so  named  from  the  event  of  a battle 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  there;  while  Mam 
Tor,  or  the  Shivering  Mountain,  is  distinguished  by  an 
abrupt  precipice  of  brown  stones,  with  a large  area 
on  the  top,  inclosed  with  a double  trench,  running  up 
its  edge.  The  vulgar  story  is,  that  this  hill  is  conti- 
nually crumbling,  without  being  diminished;  and 
this  is  sufficient  to  constitute  it  one  of  the  wonders 
of  this  Wonderful  district.  Hence  it  is  called  the 
Shivering  Ilill*  from  the  fragments  that  the  host  aiul 
rain  are  continually  bringing  down,  't  hat  the  Mam 
Tor  is  diminishing,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Horn  (his 
circumstance;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  proved  by  many 
observations  made  on  the  spot;  yet  the  legend  con- 
tinues to  be  repeated  by  local  vanity,  arid  is  believed 
by  easy  credulity  that  it  retains  its  on  inuls.ze. 

The  cavern,  liowe\er,  known  by  the  vulgar  name 
of  the  Devil's  A- — Apeak,  or  Beau  Hole,  as  wc  shall 
call  it,  near  Castleton,  is  a curiosity  so  singularly  mag- 
nificent, that’it  justly  ranks  among  the  wonders  of 
Derbyshire,  As  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  it  belter 
than  Mr.  Sullivan  has  done,  w e borrow  his  words. 

“ Theapproach  to  thiscaiern  isgrand  and  tremen- 
dous; a river  issuing  from  its  month,  and  a range  ol 
rocks  rearing  their  heads  to  the  skies,  sui round 
you.  One  of  these  is  -'il  feet  perpendicular.  Doing 
arrived  at  the  entrance,  which  is  loriy-lwo  feet  high, 
and  120  feet  wide,  the  attention  is  caught  by  cot- 
tages scattered  up  and  down  in  this  dark  abode,  and 
a multitude  of  women  land  children  spinning  at  wheels, 

i<  -fhe  next  thing  to  which  the  guide  calls  ihe  at- 
tention, is  the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  a large  incrustation 
hanging  on  one  side,  which  you  quickly  pass  by,  and 
tlieu  conielo  a small  door,  which  affords  a most  stu- 
pendous view  of  a concave.  On,  however,  you  go, 
stoop  in  t'  till  you  gel  into  the  Bell-house,  and  thence 
passing  along,  you  come  to  the  river,  on  which  there 
Is  a boat,  into  which  you  get,  and  lying  at  full  length, 
are  thus  ferried  over,  or  rather  carried  up  a wind- 
ing-stream, tiil,  landing,  you  fancy  } ourselt  arrived 
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in  l he  first  apartment  of  the  infernal  deities.  Nothing 
1,1,1  lllorc’  stupendous  than  the  appearance  of  this 
dreary  v ault.  The  length  of  it  is  L’70  feet  j the  width 
-1",  and  the  height  1.0.  Stopping  here  to  enjoy  the 
gloomy  horrors  of  the  scene,  a number  of  candles 
Bre  dispersed,  which,  twinkling;  like  stars,  atl'ord  an 
awtul  assemblage. 

Leasing  this,  you  get  to  a winding  of  the  river, 
t'  liicli  you  puss  iijion  the  shoulders  ol  your  guides, 
and  (nonce  arrive  at  Huger  Haine  s House,  so  called 
irom  ill  ops  of  v Her  which  incessantly  filtrate  through 
C.vv,-V  rart,  ,f-  1 r«>n  this  you  continue  to  the 

cliaiuv!  ''here,  calmly  proceeding.  you  ace  suddenly 
accosted  by  the  voices  o!  a choir  of  men  ebauntinw 
m a niche  above  you,  at  the  elevation  of  about  fiflv“ 
*L?;a  *cct-  ^e re  vie  stopped.  The  airs  were  slow 
ami  solemn i every  thifig  conspired  to  turn  tbe  nmui 
o meditation.  .Nature  appeared  in  awful,  though 
J'1-  ; maJ“*J  before  U«I  a word,  we  t t 
luit  bul  Ijhcv  Ourselves  transported  to  another  world. 

• I roin  tlie  charnel  you  continue  to  the  Dev.l'g 
l'*Uar-  “cnce  you  proceed  bjr  a sandy  biliock.  dns* 
ttndmg  gradually  l . leet,  and  U leigth  come  to 
the  Hall- way-house,  as  it  is  called,  where  you"  have 
a,1nc  [‘■ansparent  run  ot  water.  Passing  on,  von 

pi  - ‘..-d.luoe  a three  most  regular  naturally-formed 

aitlks,  near  the  borders  of  Hie  river,  whence  sou 
fancy  you .hear  the  rumbling  of  a cascade  j and  then 
crossing  the  riv  er,  come  to  another  range  of  equally 
as  hc.uittlt.l  arches,  which  conducts  you,  with  the  river 
ion  yourright,  to  the  hanging  rock. 

. “ 110111  “‘i’  sl'°l  y ou  get  to  Hie  place  where  the 

™ r4r‘l  h ;'loiln’  311,1  Passi"g  through  ano- 
ther range  of  arches,  and  Tom  of  Lincoln,  so  called 
ro.n  its  resemblance  to  a hell,  von  at  length  eet  to 
the  extremity  of  this  wonderful  place,  -’iteu  feeMrom 
the  n, trance, and  OJlfcet  beneath  Jhe  surface  of  th  - hilt 

♦ he  “ "ot  SuPJ»so<|  to  be  the  end  ofo 

< cavern,  and  experiment*  are  accordingly  making  ' 

> '■■'■■'Uuncd,  tl,r»ul;h  wl.kl, 
tnc  sain,  rnei  is  siijiposeu  lo  lluw 
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“ Before  1 quit  this  spot,  1'  must  not  omit  mention- 
Jn<r  the  staggering  eflbcl  of  a hhist,  :i  s they  stile  it,  oc- 
casioned bv  a small  quantity  of  powder  crammed  into 
a rock,  and  set  lire  to.  The  explosion  is  wonderfully 
<rraiiti ; heaven  and  earth  seem  coming  together.  All 
visitors  are  treated  with  this  salute.  This  crash  over, 
we  returned  to  thedoor  at  winch  we  had  enteicd,  and 
were  once  more  blessed  with  a peep  of  day  bursting 
into  the  cavern,  illumining  the  objects  in  a much  more 
sublime  manner  than  they  had  hitherto  presented 

themselves.”  . . 

Mr.  Sullivan  forgot  to  add,  what  almost  cveryvisi- 
tor  remarks,  that  the  importunity  of  the  guides  and 
their  families  is  very  troublesome  and  expensive. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  an  old  castle,  in  tolerable 
preservation,  whence  the  Iowa  probably  receives  its 
name.  It  was  built,  according  to  tradition,  by  W d- 
Iiam  Peverell,  natural  son  of  the  Norman  ( onqueror, 
who  once  spent  a Christmas  here,  't  he  walls  ot  the 
keep,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  are  pretty  entire, 
and  of  considerable  height;  but  the  north  and  cast 
sides  are  much  shattered. 

•I  bis  castle  was  used  for  keeping  records  of  the 
Minor  s Court,  till  they  were  removed  to  Lulburj 
castle,  iii  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

While  in  this  neighbourhood  the  beEEDWELi.  Mim  s 
deserve  to  be  noticed.  This  was  a subterraneous 
passage  cut  by  the  Staffordshire  company,  in  order  to 
drain' all  the  lead-mines  in  the  country  ot  their  waiter 
with  an  expectation,  at  the  same  tune,  of  fuidmga 
vein  in  the  w ay  that  would  compensate  lor  their  ru- 
(HIP  The  speculation  unfortunately  failed,  allcr 
expense  had  been  incurred,  but,  though  the. 
did  not  meet  with  what  they  wanted,  ^ 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  wonders  that  nature 
contains  in  her  bosom.  “ Me  descended’  says  Mr. 
Grant  “ lot)  steps,  and  then  embarked  in  a boat,  in 
which  we  Were  ferried  beneath  the  blasted  rock  for 
6 ,0  yards  The  two  or  three  glimmering  candle* 
s arcely  shewed  the  roof  of  the  solid  arch,  which  is 
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.about seven  feet  high,  and  six  wide.  Every  time  the 
boat  struck  against  its  side  the  sound  rolled  alon>-  the 
vault,  like  inaaj  gongs  together.  After  advancing 
about  half  wav,  our  ears  were  assailed  by  a rumbling 
like  a continued  peal  of  thunder. 

“ At  length  westopped  at  a cavern,  t?90  yards  from 
the  spot  we  occupied.  To  the  top  tlie  eve’  could  not 
penetrate,  tuougli  one  of  the  attendants  ascended  a 
ladder  of  sticks,  run  into  the  rock,  fifty  jards,  with 
tw  o candles  in  Ins  hand.  As  far  as  we  could  see,  it  was 
a black  terrific  dome,  with  dreadful  shapeless  holes 
and  hanging  rocks,  that  seemed  every  instant  ready 
to  crush  us  and  our  little  boat. 

“ The  vault  reaches  as  far  again  s but  w here  is  the 
daring  mortal  that  can  look  without  recoiling  on  the 
cataract?  \\  e were  separated  from  it  bvatlnu  railing 
ot  wood,  and  we  were  told  that  we  were  safe,  but  it 
was  impossible  not  lo  led  a prehension. 

“ Tins  cataract  tumbles  nearly  100  feet,  with  the 
dinol  Niagara,  and  thence  the  pit  is  bottomless.  All 
tin  rubbish  ot  rock,  and  sixteen  tons  of  earth  every 
day  tor  fouryears  were  thrown  in,  nor  did  the  small- 
est alteration  take  place.  Every  joint  shuddered  with 
a sensation  never  to  be  obliterated.  It  was  an  aggre- 
gate of  every  source  where  feeble  theorists  have  placed 
(lie  sublime  of  terror,  darkness,  immensity,  and  pow- 
er. Never  was  i so  sensible  as  at  this  moment  of  the 
feebleness  ot  language.  Am  here,  by  one  of  those  in- 
voluntary emotions,  so  natural  when  we  are  violently 
agitated,  I dashed  the  peu  I held  in  my  hand  dovvu  the 
abyss,  conscious  of  its  inefticacy.” 

Other  wonders  of  the  peak  will  be  visited  from  Mat- 
lock.  After  all,  the  walks  and  rides  from  Buxton  are 
more  airy  than  pleasant,  except  to  the  lovers  of  ro- 
mantic and  uncultivated  nature.  Before  we  quit  the 
place,  however,  !t. should  be  observed,  that,  from  Axe 

Edge-lull,  not  far  Iroin  Buxton,  issue  four  rivers — the 
".ve,  the  Dane,  the  Dove,  and  the  Gait.  The  views 
over  Dovedale,  through  which  the  Dove  winds,  are 
singularly  beautiful,  and  make  us  forget  the  barren 
wastes  tuat  conduct  us  lo  them. 
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AMONG  those  public  places  which  have  lately  risen 
into  consequence,  Chellenhan : liolils  a most  (list  monish- 
ed rank ? and  its  lame  is  the  more  solid,  and  y ill  he 
the  more  permanent,  because  it  owes  its  celebrity  less 
to  the  patronage  of  fashion  than  to  the  salutary  virtues 
of  its  spring.  Here,  at  first , the  afflicted  resorted  in 
search  of  health;  they  found  the  goddess  propitious 
to  their  prayers;  they  returned  a^ain  to  pay  their 
vows ; and  brought  beauty  and  elegance  in  their  train. 

Cheltenham , distant  about  uinety-fwc  miles  from 
London,  is  pleasantly  situate  in  the  rich  and  beautiful 
•vale  of  Gloucester,  and  being  well  sheltered  by  lulls 
from  the  chilling  blasts,  enjoys  a fine  and  mild  air. 

Nothing  can  lie  affirmed  with  certainty  in  regard  to 
the  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  place.  According 
to  some,  it  is  from  a brook  which  rises  in  the  parish 
of  IJodeswcll,  and  takes  its  course  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town.  It  long  flowed  “ unknown  to  tame, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  originally  been  called  the 
(’belt.  Others,  again,  find  the  origin  oi  Cheltenham 
i„  the  Saxon  won.  Chill,  which  signifies  an  elevated 
place,  or  place  rising  to  an  eminence,  and  ham,  signi- 
fy in®-  a farm  or  village.  .... 

' 'I  he  parish  of  Cheltenham,  which  is  ten  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, stands  in  a sandy  vale  on  the  north  side 
of  a high  ridge  of  hills,  composed  of  white  soft  calca- 
reous stone,  partially  dissoluble  in  acids,  lying  m some 
plLiVitc  bare,  an, I consists  oflivc  hamtcls, be.,te 
lire  I own  , namelj  Alston,  Wcstal,  Nauoloii,  Arte,  and 
Sandford.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  placed  “I  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  delightful  vale  of  Evesham!  but  this 
Ltri l from  its  coWuity  lo  tlial  city,  ob  a,^  the 
name  of  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  and  is  almost  wholly 
surrounded  by  the  Cotswold  hills,  wlnck  lorna  an  am- 
ple bow  round  it. 
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Tlie  surrounding  country  produces  plenty  of  wood, 
both  for  timber  and  fuel,  and  abounds  with  fruit  trees, 
grain,  pulse,  and  every  kind  of  vegetables.  The  Dut- 
ton family,  the  head  ol'  which  is  Lord  ,'herborne,  have, 
for  many  generations,  possessed  he  manerial  rights 
of  Cheltenham.  The  landed  property,  however,  is 
much  divided. 

The  impropriate  rectory  is  of  great  value;  yet  the 
stipend  to  the  olliciatiug  minister  is  not  more  than 
401.  a-year,  besides  surplice  fees,  and  is  held  under 
the  following  peculiar  tenure:  He  must  be  a fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  with  two  others  recom- 
mended to  the  heir  of  Sir  Baptist  llicks,  ancestor  to 
the  present  Karl  of  (iainsborough,  who  elects  one, 
and  presents  him  to  the  bishop.  By  an  agreement 
also  between  the  college  and  Nr  Baptist,  fro  :i  whom 
they  derived  their  title  of  recommeudiug,  the  incum- 
bent cannot  hold  bis  appointment  longer  than  six 
years,  unless  re-elected  as  before. 

In  addition  to  the  small  stipend  paid  by  the  impro- 
priator, a lecture  on  K unday  afternoon  supported  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  a liberal  subscription  is  also  m ide 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  resorting  to  the  place. 
The  Rev.  H.  Fowlkes  is  the  present  minister. 

Several  denominations  of  dissenters  Live  mee'ing- 
houses  line,  and  a i atholic  rhajici  ti.-.s  been  recc  i ly 
built  under  the  auspices  of  tue  Earl  ol  Xeunvarc. 
The  population  amounts  to  more  than  3000.  The 
houses  are  between  7 and  300, 

Persons  who  com*:  to  elte  .ham  with  no  immedi- 
ate view  to  the  benetit  o!  the  waters,  constantly  lind 
an  increase  of  appeiite,  which  must  ije  principally  as- 
cribed to  the  purity  and  salubrit.  of  t ie  air,  and  to 
that  exercise  and  disengagement  from  rare  which  new 
scenes  and  situations  generally  produce.  Indeed, 
(rloucesieishire  is  famous  for  the  healthiness  and  lon- 
gevity of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  ot  J unes  1. 
eight  old  men,  all  belonging  to  one  manor  in  this 
county,  whose ages  added  together  made  as  many  cen- 
turies, danced  a morrice  dance.  That  several  neLh- 
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hours  should  reach  the  a«e  of  1 On  is  not  wonderful  irj 
several  situations  and  countries;  but  that  they  should 
he  able  to  dance,  is  certainly  an  astonishing  circum- 
stance.* 

the  town  of  Cheltenham , which  is  chiefly  built  of 
brick,  and  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  has  been  al- 
most wholly  renewed,  runs  nearly  in  a straight  line, 
a full  mile  in  length  frotn  south-south-east  to  north- 
north-west,  having  one  principal  street,  with  several 
returns,  lanes,  and  detached  buildings,  which  arc  an- 
nually rising,  as  if  by  magic.  In  particular,  new 
buildings  are  raising  in  t ambray,  and  ollieis  are 
planned  in  ihe  meadow  leading  to  the  Wells,  which 
•will  soon  altord  ample  accommodations  lor  any  num- 
ber of  company  that  may  visit  the  place. + ' 

Till  I7bt>  a small  stream  ran  down  the  middle  of 
the  street,  whicn  occasionally  stagnated  and  pioved 
offensive;  but  in  that  year  an  act  was  obtained  for 
paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting  the  streets,  and  10 
moving  nuisances  and  obstructions.  Ihe  commissi- 
oners have  accordingly  faithfully  discharged  Hie  oust 
reposed  in  them  by  this  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
now  there  is  an  excellent  road  through  the  town, 
with  a channel  on  each  side  for  the  water;  the  houses 
are  numbered,  and  every  improvement  adopted  that 
can  render  the  place  desirable.  . 

In  the  year  11*0  the  whole  number  of  lodging- 
houses  did  not  much  exceed  thirty,  but  at  present  they 
are  considerably  more  than  two  hundred.  At  that 
time  the  author  of  me  Cheltenham  Gmdc;  or.  Me. 


* \s  farther  proofs  of  the  longevity  of  .the  Gloj  ; *“» 

in  the  parish  of  St.  n.riavel’?,  in  the  tirst  division  of  thiscountv, 
five  persons  died  m 1167  whose  age*  put  together  amoun  ed 
t 450  years.  Of  these  a man  and  his  wrfe  had  bv.  d m the 

that  neither  of  them  was  e\j  i bled  or  . . J'j  ^ s 0f  vT, 
t Among  these,  the  elegant  and  taste. ul  vill  s pt  p 
King,  M.  0.  1-ady  Mary  Lindsay,  and  Col.  Riddell,  u.savo 

particular  praise. 
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tn  >ir * of  the  Blunderhead  Family,  continued , gives  us 
the  following  description  of  the  place: 


In  short,  I’m  unable  our  pleasures  to  draw, 
Good-breeding  and  sense  were  our  guide  and  our  law; 
Without  form  we  were  gay — good  humour  went  round, 
Anl  mirth,  with  contentment,  society  -crown'd  ; 

Till  l.atelv  an  ape,  in  the  shape  of  a beau. 

By  the  nutl  indish  name  of  M tnsicur  .Moreau, 

Has  office  usly  come  at  the  balls  to  preside, 

To  preserve  etiquette,  and  pay  homage  to  pride. 

S mie  use  there  . iv  hr  iri  the  creature,  ’tistrue. 

Their  wav  to  the  temple,  the  ladie  to  shew; 

But  i still  must  lament,  that  forms  should  efface 
The  native  politeness  and  < a so  of  tiir-place ! 


Yet  it  was  to  the  officious  zeal,  or  rather  the  inter- 
ested attention  of  the  late  Simeon  Moreau,  the  first 
master  of  Hu:  cm. ‘monies,  and  the  person  here  alluded 
to,  that  L'h  llcnluini  has  risen  to  its  high  pitch  of  cele- 
brity. At  flic  be:  inning  of  his  reign  lie  was  far  from 
being  popular,  ben  use  the  company  imagined  he  in- 
truded himself  without  a regular  title;  hut  bis  subjects 
gradually  became  reconciled  to  his  government,  and 
by  his  skill  in  finance,  he  left  the  revenues  of  his  sum- 
mer reign  in  a very  nourishing  state  to  his  worthy 
successor  James  King,  Esq.  who  wa  also  M.  C.  at  the 
upper  rooms,  Bath.  , 

fo  this  gentleman,  indeed,  the  public  in  general, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cheltenham  in  particular,  are 
uudur  distinguished  obligations.  It  is  evident  to  the 
most  common  observer,  that  he  has  been  !he  means 
not  only  of  establishing  the  amusements  upon  i footin’- 
ot  great  elegance,  but  the  means  also  of  between  five 
and  six  thousand  pounds  lAing  laid  out  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors.  The  new  buildings  have  been 
let  at  an  under  price,  by  way  of  example,  and  to  sti- 
mulate others  to  proceed  in  every  improvement,  of 
which  Cheltenham— certainly  one  of  the  most  cPeiMit- 
lul  spots  id  the  Island— is  susceptible.  In  truth,  ^\!r. 
K in  ougnt,  tor  t nese  reasons,  to  sland  conspicuous 
as  a benefactor  of  the  place,  since  the  line  of  conduct 
iie  has  pursued  lor  twenty  years,  the  zeal  with  which 
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he  enters  into  every  plan  for  the  benefit  oi  I lie  com- 
munity, and  the  liberality  he  has  displayed  to  his 
predecessors,  after  their  retirement  from  public  busi- 
ness, well  merit  Lhe  warmest  tribute  we  can  pay  him. 
Tp  his  exertions  also,  wc  must  ascribe  the  large  sums  of 
money  circulated  among  t Ire  industrious  inhabitants. 
He  lias  likewise  been  indefatigable  in  establishing  the 
^e\v  Spa-,  in  conjunction  with  several  gentienien  ot 
distinction:  it  is  equal  in  quality  with  the  Old  Spa, 
and  l'ar  superior  in  lhe  abundance  of  its  supplies. 
There  is  a prospect  of  yet  another  ranged  buildings, 
erected  near  ! isher’s  i arm,  with  a pump-room,  pro- 
menade, and  convenient  cottages  for  the  invalid.  And 
we  are  further  assured,  that  a bill  w ill  soon  lie  present- 
ed to  parliament,  for  empowering  Commissioners  to 
establish  a police,  lo  beautify  the  town,  and  to  im- 
prove the  roads.  The  union  of  Cheltenham  and 
fjath  must  certainly  encrease  the  profits*  to  a Master 
of  lhe  Ceremonies,  particularly  o..ewho  is  deserving 
of  the  popularity  lie  enjoys. 

In  short,  Lheltenham , with  all  the  additions  which 
successful  speculations  are  yearly  making  to  il,  isuow 
often  incapable  of  receiving  all  the  company  that  re- 


* The  statement  of  these  profits,  however,  so  far  qs  re- 
gards Bata,  has,  we  are  given  to  m.  leretand,  since  the  sheet 
which  contains  the  Bath  article  has  been  printed  -tl,  been 
extremely  exaggerated-  From  t he  report  ot  several  persons 

competent  to  the  knowledge  oi  such  tacts  we  hay  u 

to  believe  that  though  tb<;  emoluments  of  the  ofhee  ha  « 
c msidcrably  cncmtsedby  the  personal  assiduities  aiidmdc  la 
ti gable  exertions  fef  the  present  M.C.thcv  have  never  amour, t- 
,d  to  much  more  than  the  halfof  the  sum  stated  in  the  hath 
article.  And  it'we  reflect  upon  the  drawbacks  a ttendan  upon 
this  office,  its  advantages  will  be  still  less.  We  scruple  no  , 
however  to  repeat,  that  whatever  balance  may  be  in  lav  or 
nPanv  gentleman,  who  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  and 
S an  appointment  Of  this  difficult,  delicate,  and 
it  c u n-  nature  which  must  proceed  in  one  n-gular  rou- 
tine ofW  and  good  breeding -often  amulst  the  afflic, 
Jons  of  disease  add' debility  of  body  and  unud,  is  gs  richly 
iperited,  ns  it  is  generously  conferred. 
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sort  to  it ; anil  accordingly  lodgings  have  been  fitted 
lip  at  Charlton  Kings,  >andford,  Arie,  Alston,  and 
1’resburv,  to  be  replenished  by  the  frequent  overflows 
at  the  5pa. 

THE  CHURCH. 

\eah  the  centre  of  the  town,  stands  the  church,  a 
stately  old  building,  in  the  form  of  a cross.  It  is 
adorned  with  a high  and  elegant  octagonal  spire, 
" hich  is  M't'ii  at  a considerable  distance,  and  contains 
an  excellent  ring  of  eight  bells,  which  are  frequently 
employed,  during  the  season,  to  welcome  the  arrival 
of  rich  and  noble  visitors. 

The  church-yard,  through  which  the  footpath  to 
the  .spa  lies,  is  rendered  as  cheerful  and  pleasant  lo 
Hie  eye  as  possible ; its  walks  being  shaded  by  double 
rows  of  lime-trees,  w hich  surround  and  cross  it.  Hut 
nothing  can  do  away  the  impression  which  the  valetu- 
dinarians must  leel  as  they  pass,  of  its  destination  ; 
and  smh  persons  would  unquestionably  prefer  any 
cd  >ier  route,  it  ii  were  in  their  power.  'Iheyoungand 
the  sanguine  .nay  he  benefited  by  the  strong  inemo- 
ciaKot  mortality  which  constantly  present  themselves 
in  their  passage 'to  the  Well;  b’ut'the  weak  and  mfirm 
need  not  such  a monitor— they  are  loo  apt  to  antici- 
pate ills,  ami  to  indulge  gloomy  thoughts,  even  when 
surrounded  with  pleasing  objects. 

from  the  sjoutli-west  gale,  of  the  church-yard,  a 
n<-, it  gravel  walk  conducts  to  Jhe  church  mead ; and 
through  this  is  continued  lo  the  (licit  over  which  a 
sligilf  draw  bridge  is  thrown,  to  connect  it  with  the 
public  walks,  said  lo  lune  been  planned  by  the  late 
Lord  Bottetonrt,  I lie  original  design  was,  to  have 
carried  oil  the  grand  walk  to  the  church  ; but 
pie  proprietor  ot  a small  piece  of  laud  facing  the 
draw-bridge  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  sell  it-’  and 
hence  t.'ie  plan  w as  abandoned.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  but  the  present  state  of  the  approach  is 
Lpire  tastetul  Ilian  it  this  could  have  been  effected, 
fue  s.c»iLii  burst  of  beauty  which  now  opens,  is  in- 
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creased  by  the  tameness  of  the  patli  from  tiie  church- 
yard. 

WELL  WALK,  AND  ITS  ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

No  public  place  in  the  kingdom  has  a more  delight- 
ful walk  than  this,  and  nothing  we  have  ever  seen  can 
be  compared  to  it,  except  C hrist  Church  VSalk.  in  Ox- 
ford. 

On  passing  this  draw-bridge,  we  enter  a magnifi- 
cent gravelled  promenade  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
shaded  by  venerable  elms  at  tnclve  feet  distance, 
whose  embowering  tops  exclude  the  fiercest  rays  of 
the  sun.  A quickset  hedge  bounds  this  clysian  walk 
on  each  side,  and  here  ami  there  a bench  or  garden- 
chair  is  placed  as  we  advance,  which,  during  the 
morning,  are  generally  occupied  in  succession  by  par- 
ties who  wish  for  a temporary  rest. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  charming  walk  to 
the  pump,  which  stands  in  its  centre,  is  nearly  fiOO 
feet.  Looking  back,  the  church  spire  appears  per- 
fectly in  a line  with  this;  and,  on  its  dial,  the  hour 
and  minute  may  be  distinguished. 

On  the  east  side  oft  he  Pump-square  is  the  long  room, 
sixty-six  teet  by  twenfy-three,  built  in  1575,  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  late  Mr.  .Skillicorne,  the  ground- 
landlord,  and  Mr.  Miller,  the  late  renter  ol  the  Spa, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  company  while  dimk- 
ingthewaler;  and,  on  the  west  side,  is  a building 
of  similar  dimensions,  the  principal  part  of  which 
Mrs.  Forty,  the  manager  of  the  pump,  occupies.  I he 
property  now  belongs  to  the  ltev.  Mr.  Nash,  sou  of 
I)r.  Nash,  who  resides  near  Cheltenham. 

The  walk  immediately  above  the  well  is  equally 
shaded  by  a similar  plantation  of  limes  for  more  than 
300  feet ; beyond  which  aserpentine  walk  commences, 
upwards  of  500  feet  long,  whose  sides  are  bordered 
with  rising  elms,  that  will  soon  furnish  an  agreeable 
umbrage  with  their  boughs.  At  the  termination  of 
tlie  whole  is  a picturesque  villa,  called  the  Cirove  Cot- 
tage, which  gives  a pleasing  finish  to  the  scene. 
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In  flic  Pump-room  a hook  is  always  open  for  sub- 
scriptions, to  keep  the  walks  in  proper  repair,  and  for 
the  use  of  that  room,  in  which  every  pe.  sou  who  visits 
I he  place  w ill  be  sure  to  put  his  name,  if  he  wishes  to 
have  a good  /notiig  here.  From  the  poetical  Chel- 
tenham Ciuide,  already  quoted,  and  which,  after  run- 
ning through  the  editions  in  the  summer  of  1781,  has 
never  since  been  reprinted,  we  borrowed  the  following 
animated  apostrophe. 

A VIEW'  FROM  TUE  TOP  OF  THE  WELL-WALK,  CHEL- 
TENHAM, 

Delightful  site!  where  pleasure  reigns 
And  .Flom’s  gavest  sweet- : 

Not  fairer  shims  fam’d  Tempe's  plains, 

Where  ev’ry  beauty  meets. 

A!!  hail!  I fn  I poetic  tire, 

When  (’u  let’s  mam  is  my  theme , 

And  strjie  with  deeper  sounds  the  lyre, 

That  pants  for  ardent  fame. 

Let  Aganippe's  sacred  spring 
Inspire  lymphatic  bards;" 

V bile  I the  waters  taste  and  sing. 

That  blest  flvcEiA  guards. 

Lot.  IUj.v  boast  her  boiling  wave. 

Of  : ov’reign  piwer  to  warm  ; 

Thei  l!i  a DC  D still  his  fogs  maylave. 

And  Folly's  empress  charm. 

By  me  be  no’er  its  revels  known. 

Those  scenes  of  form  and  vice; 

Where  brother  Sim*  acquir’d  the  Ion , 

But  fell  by  cards  anil  dice. 

Thy  fragrance  fills  the  balmy  air, 

W)  ev’ry  draught  is  health; 

Iso  Cormor  am  here  spreads  hie  snare. 

To  Jru  n the  purse  ot  wealth. 

Here  real  piety  appears, 

^ f i nip  cant  and  frenzy  free  • 

FC'  r tills  the  mind  with  racks  and  fears. 

But  hope  and  charity. 

” Simkiu  Blunderhead,  E q.  the  hero  of  the  New  Bath 
tauide. 
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No  wild  enthusiast’s  gloomy  brain 
1 lore  mars  her  lovely  face  ; 

Or  tries  her  honors  to  distain ; 

And  spoil  her  native  grace. 

The  joys  of  love,  the  social  powers 
Here  spread  their  blissful  train; 

And  ev’rv  muse  must  haunt  the  bowers. 
Where  health  and  quiet  reign. 

Here  walks  beset  with  branching  trees, 

A grateful  shade  bestow; 

When  Summer’s  unrelenting  breeze, 
Enervates  all  below. 

O let  her  here  with  Myra  stray, 

And  mark  yon  shining  spire  : 

See  Nature  all  her  charms  display, 

To  wake  the  Muse’s  fire! 

And  oft  admire,  with  ravish’d  eyes, 

Each  lovely  smiling  view ; 

There  lulls  that  meet  the  concave  skier, 
And  lose  their  tops  in  blue. 

Here  meads  by  Flora’s  bounty  blcss’d. 
Array’d  in  lively  green  ; 

And  villas  deep  in  woods  embrac  d, 

That  cheer  ttte  varied  scene. 

Elysian  vale!  thy  bounds  I’ll  trace, 
When  Sol  first  paints  the  sky ; 

And  when  he  sinks  with  broaden  d lace, 

In  haste  to  close  his  eye. 

And  oft  as  morn  shall  shed  her  dews, 
FmrCiiKLT’NHAM,  let  thy  spring. 

With  copious  draughts  refresh  the  Muse, 
Thy  matohlessjoys  to  sing. 


WSTOHY  OF  THE  SPA,  ITS  Ql’ALITIF.S  AND  VIRTT’F.S. 

Tins  valuable  spring  rises  at  one-third  of  a mile 
south  of  the  church,  in  a mixed  loam)  and  sandy  soil, 
,vhich  prevails  for  several  miles  round,  and  produces 
Zndlnt  crops  of  every  km, I of  vcgUaUun,  "lute 
d seems  lo  render  the  air  elastic  and  pure. 

This  water  owes  its  discovery  to  a slow  sprit  g, 
ing  observed  lo  ooze  from  a strong  thick  hhnsn  clay 
or  mould,  under  the  sandy  surface  ot  the  sou,  ’ 

after  spreading  itself  for  a lew  yards,  again  disap 
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peered,  leaving  much  of  its  salts  behind,  't  o feed  on 
these  salts,  flocks  of  pigeons  being  daily  observed  to 
resort,  Mr.  Mason,  who  was  then  proprietor  of  the 
spot,  was  induced  to  examine  it  with  more  attention, 
and  soon  remarked,  that  when  other  spripgs  were 
fast  bound  by  the  trost,  this  continued  in  a fluid 
state. 

Originally  the  ground  belonged  to  Mr.  Higgs,  of 
( harlton  Kings,  who,  ignorant  of  the  treasure  it* con- 
tained, sold  it  to  .Mr.  Mason  in  1716.  In  a short  time 
alter  the  discovery  of  the  spring,  it  remained  open, 
and  was  drank  by  such  poisons  as  thought  it  nno-ht 
be  of  service  to  them.  In  17 1 8,  however,  it  was  rail- 
ed in,  locked  up,  and  a little  shed  built  over  it;  and, 
in  consequence  of  some  experiments  made  on  the 
water  by  l)r.  Baird,  of  \\  orce-  - , and  Dr.  ClreviHe,  of 
Gloucester,  its  > irtues  became  lore generally  known ; 
and,  lor  three  years,  il  was  sold  is  a medicine,  till,  in 
17Jl,it  was  leased  to  Mr.  t>penc<  • . at  till,  per  annum. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Ins  on,  ( aptam 
Henry. "kilhcorne,  tatlierof  the  late  landlord, bccomim- 
possessed  Ot  the  :'pa  and  premises,  in  right  of  his  wife? 
the  daughter  ot  the  original  disco  ercr  in  173s,  ], J 
not  only  built  the  old  room,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
pump  tor  the  use  of  company,  hut  scoured  thesnrm«- 
rom  aH  extraneous  matter,  and  erected  a square  bricE 
buildiug  in  lour  arciies  over  it,  will,  a pump  on  the 
east  side,  rising  m the  form  of  an  obelisk,  jli.s  struc- 
ture new  remains,  and  the  well  in  the  centre  of  the 

T"C  !S  fab.out  hvc,  «r  ‘bet  below  the  surface, 
c los,  shut  down,  with  doors,  to  prevent  the  admission 
oi  air. 

At  the  same  time  Captain  Skillicorne  laid  out  the 

KS  uU,i  M e“y,runs  ,f>  file  upper  and 

lower  Well  Walk,  planted  the  trees,  amt  was  coat i- 

i.ua  ly  improving  the  natural  beauties  ot  the  place,  to 
ruuler  ,t  more  worthy  of  the  respectable  company 

in  |-npni  rlISIf  U fr°"1  3,1  cluarters-  Dr.  Short, 
« 'r  »rb  '|  ed,re  experiments  he  made  on  this 
W-Ucr,  aud  under  the  name  of  a neutral  purging  clja- 
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lybeate  water,  pronounced  it  superior  to  any  tiling 
of  the  kind  in  England. 

The  growing  lame  of  the  Spa  met  with  a great  ac- 
cession15! rorn  this  just  testimony  to  its  virtues;  and 
other  distinguished  physicians  and  chemists  has e suc- 
cessively analyzed  it,  particularly  Ur.  bother-ill,  oi 
Bath.  Its  principal  ingredients  are  Epsom  and  glau- 
ber  salts  $ a small  portion  ot  chalybeate,  and  some 

fixed  air.  . ,, 

it  is  probable,  that  it  contains  some  other  impreg- 
nations, if  minutely  examined  ; but  the  principles  al- 
ready mentioned  are  sufficient  to  account  loi  its  salu- 
tary effects.  , , 

.Almost  incredible  cures  have  been  periormed  by 
it,  nlien  drank  on  the  spot.  Its  salts  prove  atlenuant 
and  cathartic;  rls  chalybeate  bracing,  and  its  air  ex- 
liilerating ; and,  by  its  containing  a sina  l portion  ot 
iron,  it  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  is  tbcretorejire- 
ferable,  in  many  cases,  to  other  saline  springs. 

In  mildness,  certainty,  and  expedition  ot  operation, 
it  is  almost  unrivalled,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable in  hypochondriac,  and  scorbutic  cases. 

It  is  singularly  efficacious  in  all  bilious  comp  amts, 
obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  dyspepsia,  oss  ot 
appetite,  in  habitual  costiveness,  and  obstinate  ob- 
structions, which  lay  the  foundation  ot  many  chronic 
disorders  ^ 

It  restores  a relaxed  habit,  whether  from  long  re- 
sidence in  a hot  climate,  free  living,  Lhe  use  ot  uier- 
cury,  or  any  other  cause.  In  nervous  complaints  it 
has  likewise  proved  extremely  salutary  ; but  m sue  i 
cases  it  should  be  used  as  an  alterative  rather  tnun  as 

a\T'Kma|Cc  complaints,  at  an  early  period  of  file, 
proceeding  from  too  languid  a circulation,  and  Irkc- 


* Travellers,  in  warm  weather,  who  are  apt  to  be  costive, 
great  care,  m a tittle  lukc-warin  spring  water. 
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wise,  at  the  turn  of  life,  when  there  is  a redundancy 
of  blood,  it  may  he  used  with  much  benclit.  On  the 
latter  principle,  it  is  serviceable  to  studious  sedentary 
men,  between  forty  and  fifty.  A pint  of  water  taken 
at  two  draughts  before  breakfast  isgeneraily  sutheient 
tor  most  constitutions.  There  art  always  physicians, 
or  resident  apothecaries,  on  the  spot,  who  should  be 
consulted  on  the  use  of  such  powerful  w aters,  as  they 
will  either  prove  beneficial  or  detrimental,  according 
to  the  mode  of  taking;  them. 

o 

THE  KIXc’s  WELL. 

Iv  17SI  Mr.  Skillicorne  built  a mansion  for  the 
late  Earl  of  Fauconberg  ( w ho,  for  many  years,  drank 
the  waters  with  great  benefit),  at  a small  distance  to 
the  west  of  the  hpa  or  old  Well,  on  an  eminence,  com- 
manding an  extensive  and  beautiful  landscape.  When 
their  Majesties  honored  Cheltenham  with  a visit  in 
ITS*,  they  occupied  this  house,  which  is  called  Hay's 
Hill  Lodge,  and  probably,  in  compliment  for  the  use 
of  it,  the  king  before  lus  departure  ordered  a well  to 
be  sunk,  to  procure  a supply  of  fresh  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  At  the  depth  of  titty-two  feel*, 
however,  a mineral  water  was  discovered,  which,  on 
examination,  proved  to  lie  similar  to  the  old  well. 
A pump  was  accordingly  placed  in  it,  and  it  is  now 
open,  with  some  necessary  accommodations,  for  the 
use  of  the  company  ; but,  whether  it  is  from  prejudice 
or  reason,  it  is  much  less  drank  than  the  "pa-water. 
In  this  weil  the  sulphur  is  said  to  he  more  predomi- 
nant, and  tiie  volatile  still  less;  but  the  effects  are 
nearly  the  same;  and  one  great  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  discovery — there  never  will  be  a deficiency  of 
water  tor  the  drinkers,  w hich  belore  was  often  the  case. 

CHALYBEATE  SPIllvnS. 

Tur  first  of  these,  which  was  only  particularly  noticed 
01  late,  promises  to  possess  very  active  virtues,  and 
w ill  probably  rival  Tunbridge  and  A strop.  It  is  the  pro- 
i crly  id  M i . Harp,  t , and  is  ua!e  in  a mead vw , t\\ o or 

i* 
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three  hundred  yards  from  the  mill,  at  the  top  of  the 
town.  A pump-room  has  lately  been  erected,  and  a 
book  opened,  which  has  already  a groat  number  of 
subscribers;  but  the  water  has  not  yet  been  suffiri- 
entlv  analyzed  to  allow  us  to  speak  with  confidence  on 
its  qualities.  In  the  beginning  of  1804,  a new  saline 
spring  was  discovered.  It  is  situated  upon  an  elevated 
spot  of  ground,  which  commands  a beautiful  prospect 
of  the  town,  distant  300  yards  from  the  old  Well  in 
the  lane  leading  to  Badgeworlh,  and  has  a convenient 
footpath  through  the  fields  adjoining  the  lane. 

The  water  somewhat  resembles  that  of  ilarrowgatc, 
and  contains  a rather  more  sulphureous  gas  than  the 
other  Wells  did,  in  their  original  state.  Theetlecls 
on  the  body  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  Lower 
Sira,  and  no  greater  quantity  of  water  is  required  for 
a dose.  It  is  particularly  recommended  in  bilious  disor- 
ders, stomach  complaints,  eruptive,  and  cutaneous  af- 
fections, and  intestinal  worms. 

During  the  summer  of  1804,  a pump  was  (iced  in 
the  Well,  which  works  with  great  ease  at  the  depth 
of  foriv  feet;  and  it  is  now  covered  over  Iw  a tempo- 
rary building,  for  the  accommodation  ot  tin*  drinkers. 
It  has  been  open  to  the  public  lor  the  hist  season,  and 
is  generally  approv  ed  of. 

A New  i halybeate  Spring,  of  very  superior  power, 
has  also  been  discovered  on  the  estate  ot  tolonel  H id- 
dell,  in  l ambray.  The  Colonel,  with  great  attention 
to  the  convenience  ot  visitors,  has  erected  a pump,  and 
allows  them  a free  passage  through  his  garden,  with 
the  use  of  the  water  gratis.  Its  eilictcy  as  a tonic  is 
undoubtedly  great,  particularly  when  combined  with 
the  Colonel’s  old  tine  tlavoured  East  India  Madeira, 
of  which  he  is  as  liberal  as  he  is  oi  tiie  water  in  his 
Tump. 

HOT  BATHS. 

For  a lonr  time  ilot  Baths  were  a desideratum 
here,  but  Freeman  has  fitted  up  some  in  the  High- 
street,  on  an  excellent  principle,  andwhicn  meet  with 
tiie  encouragement  they  deserve.  Cerheps 
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person  should  use  (he  tepid  Baths,  once  or  twice,  be- 
fore he  begins  a course  of  the  waters. 

the  pvBLir,  on  assembly-rooms. 

I HE  ( pper  Assembly-rooms,  opposite  the  old  Thea- 
tre were  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Miller,  to  whose  mi- 
11  ed  exertions  Cheltenham  is  under  lasting  older-, . 
turns.  They  are  sixty-eight  feet  long,  In  twentv^ix 

litK  ian»d  are,!l(V<l  l,,7n  a high  stile  of  decoration, 

' Hh  lustres  and  chandelier,.  The  card-rooms  are  no 
Jess  convenient  and  appropriate. 

vi7w?th  thCrfr0O111S-arC.six‘J  r,'<'t  bv  ,!'irl.'  .andmay 
f the,  ,‘,rn,<‘r  1,1  elegance  and  accommodation, 
nther  for  dancing  or  cards.  They  are  now  „i  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Hooke,  whose  obliging  attention 
on  all  occasions,  clanjis  the  wannest  returns  of  patro- 
nage. . ubscription  at  each  room  half-a-guinea  for 
he  season,  '1  he  balls  are  regularly  kept  up  tilUlic 
lust  or  second  week  in  Octobhr. 

the  spa,  on  lo.ng-room. 

The  Spa  or  Pump-room  is  open  every  morning  for 
the  accommodation  ot  the  water-drinkers;  ami  bv 
the  permission  of  the  liberal  and  obiiging  renter’s  of 
the  wefls  Messrs.  ( apstack  and  Matthews,  artists  are 
allowed  to  exhibit  lure  specimens  of  their  skill  or 

! . f‘u,urC;  a"tl  * he  room  is  farther  enlivened  bv 
tables  eoxered  with  ditiirent  wares,  for  sale.  X 

We  .Ui:,!  ,CCL'l^ai,y  arC  l'anull"kr  up  -"id  down  the 
„ eU  }Salkl,-°r  Pump-room,  from  eight  to  ten  in  the 

a f"'  °l‘  T8ic’  suPI,orted  hysuhscriptiou, 
bistoi  second  week  plays  to  entertain  them. 

Society  here  twine.-  its  v.  reaths ; 

Cood-nalure  oVrour  meetings  breathes  • 

Its  magic  look  flic  whole  obey  * 

V>  hetlicr  at  pump,  or  ball,  or  play 
And  deep  m Chelt’nii  Vs  hollow’d  bowers, 
be  erase  mipht  spend  their  serious  hours: 

I be  gay  no  languor  can  invade  ; 
i he  poet  h.-r,-  may  court  the  ahad«; 

“can  on  smiling  beauty  stare 
Ana  palc  misfortune  dry  it- tear.  ’ 

p 2 
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The  number  of  names  entered  in  '^'^goOO, 

Well-book,  has  lately  amounted  to 
though  about  twenty  yearsago-OO^.^  ,mcs  werc 

SSe^on^yarc  unquestionably  true  at 
the  present  period. 

Each  neighbouring  country  its  tribute  bestows, 

( )f  beauteous  virgins,  ot  ^ * ’a  bWain> 

W t.oAoTcVbrurS^t  ^ — l‘l  P^‘n  5 

Cam  mu  \ too  giv  -s  bei  son. . lulls  they  pursue. 

U has  ways  to  pass  over,  but  none  1 Chelt  GuIde. 
the  theatre  ROYAI.. 

senre,  has  thus  becomt  . > • , subject  than  Mr. 

cannot  be  conducted  by  a m(>  ^ c an(|  pri- 

" os™,  «*<>  <**»  ~L- 

try,  and  to  relievo  the  distresses .Access, 
The  old  Theatre,  however,  be 

and  in  many  r“rtoJ7JbuUd  a new  one,  in  a more 

prietor  resolted  ui  1 . . >p|ic  improve- 

;:s , ,u  ui»n,  ,Sc«t  i» ...  ^ 

U A ;"'»srs *• 

to  most  country  “edUc  ’ ‘ received  from  the  m- 

manager,  during  the  la  t that  lje  may 

habitants  and  usitois  oi  the  place, 
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expect  to  be  liberally  remunerated  for  his  enterpriz- 
ing  spirit.  Messrs.  Watson  and  Co.  are  likewise  pro- 
prietors of  the  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Warwick, 
and  other  provincial  theatres.  At  Cheltenham , the 
boxes  are  4s.  pit  tts.  tkJ.  gallery  Is. 

CIRCULATING  LMlRAnlFS. 

At  Hah  ward's  libraries,  for  he  has  two,  an  elegant 
and  extensive  one  in  the  Colonnade,  and  another  in 
the  High-street,  the  scholar  wdl  he  pleased  to  lincl 
books  on  every  branch  of  human  learning,  with  a suf- 
ficient cpiautUv  of  articles  for  light  saminer  reading. 
Music,  and  nil  sical  instruments,  are  likewise  let  and 
sold  hv  Mr.  Harward,  on  the  usual  l^rms. 

Mrs".  Jones's  Circulating  Library,  No.  5P,  facing 
the  Colonnade,  contains  a choice  and  judicious  selec- 
tion of  Historv,  Voyages,  Travels,  Novels,  Plays,  and 
a variety  of  other  publications,  french  and  I nglish. 
— A particular  advantage  is  hereto  he  obtained  by 
the  perusal  of  the  London,  french,  and  Irish  Papers, 
which  arc  regularly  taken  in  for  the  use  ot  the  sub- 
scribcrs. 

There  is  also  another  Library,  kept  by  Mr.  Sflden. 

THE  MARKETS  AND  LODGINGS,  &C.  &C. 

As  tbe  hpa  water  professedly  sharpens  tin*  ajipetile, 
it  will  be  pleasant  for  visitors  to  know,  that  they  may 
be  abundant ly  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
on  much  more  moderate  terms  than  in  some  places  of 
less  fashionable  resort. 

The  regular  market  day  is  Thursday,  when  I be 
neighbouring  villages  bring  in  their  supplies;  but 
every  day  in  a week,  lish,  and  other  articles,  may  be 
purchased. 

Except  Lonfitvns,  and  the  rent  of  these  depends  on 
the  accommodation  and  the  fulness  ot  the  place, 
an  excursion  to  Cheltenham,  either  Yor  pleasure  or 
health,  is  not  very  expensive;  and,  from  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  natives,  and  the  various  allurements  ul 
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company  and  diversified  amusement,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  agreeable. 

The  principal  Inns  and  Hotels  are  the  Plough 
and  Llie  George.  At  the  former  is  a well-frequented 
Coffee-room.  Two  large  commodious  1 joA r ding- 
houses,  one  kept  by  Russel,  and  the  other  by  Smith, 
furnish  the  best  accommodations  to  single  gentle- 
men, or  such  persons  as  prefer  living  constantly  amidst 
company. 

In  the  back  streetare  two  elegant  Billiard-rooms, 
where  gentlemen  frequently  amuse  themselves  in  a 
rainy  day  ; while  the  Bowling-green,  in  fine  weather, 
presents  an  attraction  which  few  who-delight  inactive 
and  healthy  sports  can  resist. 

On  (lie  whole,  there  is  a sociability  and  easiness  of 
intercourse  at  C/ielfetiham , which  are  not  often  wit- 
nessed in  other  places.  The  hospitable  genius  of 
Gloucestershire  sheds  his  benign  influence  on  this  cen- 
tral point  of  his  dominions,  and  even  strangers  catch 
a portion  of  his  spirit. 

WALKS  and  RIDES  round  CHELTENHAM. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  utmost  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads  round 
C'u-ltcuham.  Nature  has  not  been  very  favorable;  but 
art  and  expense  have  been  liberally  applied  to  pro- 
duce all  the- agreeable  promenades  and  rides  that  the 
situation  will  admit  of.  We  shall  particularize  a few 
of  such  as  are  most  fashionable. 

FIIESBORV. 

This  delightful  village  lies  about  two  miles  north  of 
Ciiti'/cnliai/i , and  is  so  secluded  by  orchards  and  frees, 
as  to  form  a sylvan  scene  round  almost  every  house. 
Here  are  some  very  neat  dwellings,  whore  lodgings 
may  be  procured;  and  the  hotel  is  infinitely  superior 
to  what  might  be  expected  ih  such  a sequestered  spot. 
Its  accompaniments  are  in  the  prettiest,  stile,  'the 
grplip  is  decorated  with  shells  and  fossils  ul  sarioii.N 
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kinds,  very  tastefully  arranged;  the  windows  are 
Gothic,  and  tilled  with  painted  glass;  the  door  is. tes- 
sellated; and  convex  mirrors  adorn  the  walls.  Its 
exterior  is  pleasingly  shaded  with  shrubs,  which  give 
the  whole  a solemn  ami  impressive  effect. 

Opposite  to  the  hack-door  ot  the  house,  on  a raised 
terrace,  stands  a Chinese  temple,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  garden.  This  is  used  as  a tea-room,  and  round 
it  is  ^ balcony,  cost  red  by  an  awning.  Here  the  com- 
pany from  Cheltenham  frequently  retire  to  drink  tea; 
and  a more  pleasant  retirement  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find. 

At  a little  distance  from  litis  temple  is  a tower, 
with  two  good  octagon  rooms;  and  from  the  battle- 
ments is  a rich  view  ot  the  whole  village.  The  gar- 
dens are  laid  out  w ii h much  taste,  and  are  planted  w ith 
a profusion  of  dowers  and  shrubs.  This  beautiful 
place  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Ilovke. 

OODSWELl. 

Thf.  village  of  Dodsw ell,  about  four  miles  from 
Cheltenham , on  the  London  road,  though  containing 
only  a few  houses,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  built  upon 
the  sunny  side  of  a hill,  sheltered  l»y  lofty  and  ancient 
trees,  and  commands  not  only  C'  cltcnham , but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  wjjh  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in  that  city.  Malvern 
.hi  I is,  which  lie  at  a considerable  distance,  are  seen 
to  great  advantage  from  this  spot,  and,  when  illu- 
mined by  a setting  sun,  form  a picture  grand  and  im- 
pressive. 


SEVEN  WELLS  HEAD. 

Titr.  source  of  the  Thames,  the  most  illustrious 
of  British  streams,  will  infallibly  attract  1 lie  no- 
tice of  every  person  of  taste  who  visits  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 1 lie  seven  wcils,  or  springs,  from 
wlmli  this  nohli*  river  rises,  are  situate  in  the 
p iris.i  oi  Lubberly,  about  three  miles  aud  a hajf 
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from  Cheltenham,  and  four  and  a half  from  1‘rog 
Mill.  These  springs  form  the  Churn,  which  is 
unquestionably  'lie  highest  source  of  the  I hnmes. 
Front  r he  different  hills  in  this  and  the  adjacent 
parishes,  the  landscapes  are  extensive  and  richly 
variegated. 

The  junction  of  the  Severn  and  Isis,  at  Salper- 
ton,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Cheltenham,  is  also 
worth  visiting.  It  was  completed  in  1 1 8!) , and 
gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  allegorical  letter. 

Friday,  Nov.  20,  1789. 

SIR, 

“ Yesterday  a marriage  took  place  be- 
tween Madame  Sabrina,,  a lady  of  Cambrian  ex- 
traction, and  mistress  of  very  extensive  property 
in  Montgomeryshire  (where  she  was  born),  and 
the  counties  of  iialop,  St.illord,  V\  orceSter,  and 
Gloucester,  and  Mr.  I homes,  commonly  called 
« Father  Thames,’  a native  of  Gloucestershire, 
now  a merchant  trading  from  London  to  all  the 
known  parts  of  the  world.  1 be  ceremony  took 
place  at  l.echlade,  by  special  licence,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  hundreds  of  admiring  spectators,  v ho,  w ith 
mysell,  signed  as  witnesses:  from  w hence  the  hap- 
py pair  went  to  breakfast  at  Oxford,  dine  at  Lon- 
don, and.consuinjnate  at  Gravesend;  where  the 
venerable  Neptune,  his  whole  tiain  of  inleiior 
deities  and  nymphs,  with  his  wife  Venus  and  her 
train,  are  to  fling  the  stocking.  An  union  winch 
presages  many  happy  consequences,  and  a numer- 
ous offspring.  1 mention  the  lady’s  name,  as  the 
tendre  came  from  her,  after  many  struggles  with 
her  modesty,  and  Cambrian  aversion  to  a Saxon 
spouse. 

“ A TRAVELLER.” 
GLOUCESTER. 

The  ancient  Caer  Glow,  or,  “ the  Fair  City, 
is  distant  ten  miles  from  Cheltenham , the  ride  t'* 
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which  is  through  a rich  champaign  country.  It 
was  founded  by  Arviragus  in  the  year  47,  in  honor 
of  Claudius,  the  Roman  emperor,  and  enjoys  every 
local  advantage. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  Gothic  piles  in  the  kingdom, 
and  was  erected  about  the  year  1300.  It  is  4-1 
feet  long,  and  1 14  wide,  and  contains  a whispering 
gallery,  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  England,  ex- 
cept at  St.  Paul’s. 

w i dcomee. 

Thf.  views  from  Widcombe,  which  is  seven 
miles  from  Cheltenham,  are  so  various  and  exten- 
sive, that  every  stranger  ought  to  enjoy  them. 
The  best  station  is  from  a vista  on  the  hill,  about 
a mile  from  t lie  seat  of  the  late  Sit  Howe  Hicks, 
Hart.  To  the  left  is  a part  ot  the  torest  of  Dean, 
and  the  Conic  mountain,  near  Abergavenny:  in 
front  are  the  ponderous  hills  of  Malvern;  and  the 
Welch  mountains,  at  a great  distance  from  the 
back  ground;  to  the  right  lies  Tewkesbury  and 
Worcester. 

SCHLEY  CASTLE. 

The  remains  of  this  once  magnificent  place, 
now  the  propertv  of  Lord  Rivers,  lie  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Winchcombe,  a few  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Cheltenham.  This  place,  from  very  early  ages, 
was  the  residence  of  persons  of  high  rank,  and 
here  Ouecn  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  wl\o  was  afterwards  married  to  Lord  Seymour 
of  Sudley.  brother  to  the  protector  Duke- of  So- 
merset, died  in  child-bed,  September  3,  134t,  arid 
was  buried,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  chapel. 
Hcrreliques,  some  years  ago,  were  rudely  and  sa- 
crilegiously disturbed  by  some  neighbouring  boors. 

TEWKESBURY. 

At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Cheltenham 
stands  Tewkesbury,  eligibly  situate  on  the  Sq- 
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vern,  near  its  junction  with  the  Avon  Here  was 
a famous  abbey,  generally  reckoned  among  the 
mitred  ones,  the  church  belonging  to  which  was 
rendered  parochial  by  Henry  VIII.  and  is  one 
at  the  largest  and  most  magn  ficent  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  built«in  form  of  a cross,  vaulted  at  top  with 
stone,  and  supported  bv  two  rows  of  large  round 
pillars.  In  t his  beautiful  fabric  are  many  splen- 
did monuments,  some  of  which  are  very  ancient; 
and  here  lies  the  ill-fated  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  ot  Henry  VI.  who  was  murdered  a few  days 
after  the  battle  which  decided  the  fortune  of  his 
house. 

T he  town  itself  is  large  and  well-built,  and  car- 
ries on  a considerable  trade,  particularly  in  stock- 
ing-frame  knitting.  “ As  thick  as  Tewkesbury 
mustard’’  is  a simile  used  y the  immortal  Shake- 
speare, from  mustard  balls  having  been  former- 
ly made  here;  but  this  manufacture  is  now  little 
known. 


Lechampton  Hill,  near  which  is  a seat  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Norwoods;  Bird  lip 
Hill,  Painswjck,  Stroud,  and  other  places 
in  the  Bottoms,  as  they  are  called,  w here  he  cloth- 
ing manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent, 
deserve  to  be  included  among  the  rides  of  those 
w ho  spend  two  or  three  months  at  Cheltenham  \ 
but  what  we  have  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  direct 
the  freshman;  when  lie  has  taken  his  degrees  at 
the  Spa,  he  may  plan  for  himself. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


THOUGH  several  towns  and  villages  on  our 
coasts,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  des- 
cribe, possess  equal  or  superior  celebrity  to  Cowes 
as  a bathing-place,  yet  so  numerous  are  the  charms 
of  t h e Isle  0/  H igh/,  so  salubrious  is  the  air,  and  so 
mild  is  the  climate,  that  we  know  not  any  situation 
which  deserves  better  to  be  selected  for  a summer 
tour  than  this;  or  rather,  as  the  station  which  ad- 
mits the  easiest  communication  both  with  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  internal  parts  of  this  lovely  island. 

passage  to  COWES. 

The  usual,  and  certainly  the  most  eligible,  pas- 
sage to  Cowes  in  particular,  and,  indeed,  to  the  Isis 
of  Wight  in  general,  is  trom  Southampton,  the  dis- 
tance about  sixteen  miles.  A mail  packet  sails 
every  morning,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  post 
from  London,  which  carries  passengers  at  one  shil- 
ling each,  and  about  noon  another  vessel  proceeds 
on  the  same  terms,  but  parties  may  engage  one, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  on  easy  terms. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  in  fine  weather, 
and  with  a favorable  breeze,  than  this  little  voy - 
age,  which  is  often  performed  in  a hour  and  a half. 
Southampton  water,  the  noble  estuary  of  the  Test 
and  the  Itchin,  is  of  sufficient  breadth  for  great- 
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ness,  and  its  shores  arc  charmingly  varied  and  en- 
livened by  buildings  and  plantations. 

Falling  down  this  channel,  Southampton  ap- 
pears to  great  advantage,  as  well  as  the  elegant  seats 
which  extend  beyond  it  towards  Milbrook  and 
Eling.  On  the  new  forest  side,  which  is  finely 
wooded,  the  neat  little  towns  of  Hythe,  Cadlands, 
Fawley,  and  Calshot  castle,  which  guards  the 
mouth  of  the  estuary,  all  open  in  succession. 

The  eastern  bank  is  not  less  attractive.  Here 
are  seen  Woolston  House,  Nctley  Fort,  a peep  of 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  its  Abbey,*  Hamble 
Church,  Hook  House,  and  various  gentlemens 
seats,  which  are  thrown  into  dillerent  perspective, 
by  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  the  indentings 
of  the  shores.  Bowles,  with  his  usual  felicity, 
has  given  a beautiful  poetical  picture  of  t 11s 
voyage. 


Smooth  went,  our  boat  upon  the  summer  seas, 

Leavinc,  for  so  it.  seem'd,  the  world  behind, 

Its  sounds  of  mingled  uproar:  we  reelm  U 
Upon  the  sunny  deck,  heard  not  the  breeze. 

That  o'er  us  whisp’ring  pass’d,  or  idly  iJla> 

With  the  lithe  flag  aloft  A woodland  seen 
Oneither  side  drew  its  slope  line  of  green,  . 

And  hung  the  water’s  shining  edge  with  shadt , 

Above  the  woods’  Nf.ti.ev  ! thy  rums  p c 
Peer’d  as  we  pass’d;  and  V f.cta’s  a/uic  hue 
Bevond  the  misty  castle  met  the  view  . 

Where!  in  mid-channel  hu.ie the  »'• 

So  all  was  calm  and  sunshine,  as  we  went 
Cliceily  o’er  the  briny  element. 

CaUhot  Castle  stands  on  a tongue  of  land,  which 
the  Isle  oj  Wight.  Here  the  voyage  is  rather 


For  a description  of  this  beautiful  ruin,  sic  Sou -in 
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than  half  concluded;  and  we  now  enter  a sea 
which  has,  at  times,  a considerable  swell,  but  is 
never  attended  with  danger,  being  landlocked  in 
all  directions. ' On  the  right,  Eaglehurst  Tower 
presents  itself,  and  forms  a conspicuous  obiect. 
On  the  left  is  Stoke’s  Bay,  and  Spithe.id,  where 
numerous  ships  are  seen  at  anchor;  and  in  front 
is  Cowes  harbour,  with  the  line  of  coast  stretch, 
ing  towards  Mother  Bank. 

COWES, 

AND  ITS  ACCOMMODATION'S. 

West  Cowes,  the  landing-place  from  South- 
ampton, and  the  principal  port  of  the  island,  stands 
on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Medina,  and,  though  it  does  not  convey  a 
very  favourable  impression  on  first  entering  it  from 
the  harbour,  the  streets  being  narrow,  "and  not 
very  clean,  yet  it  contains  many  pleasant  houses 
along  the  beach,  westward,  some  of  which  range 
with  the  sea,  others  rise  up  the  acclivity  to  its 
very  top,  and  afford  the  most  delightful  views. 
It  is  in  this  quarter  of  the  town  that  lodgino-s  are 
most  sought  for,  and  that  villas  arc  coiitinnally 
rising,  some  of  which  are  most  delightfully  situ- 
ated. A moving  scene  of  ships,  a pure  marine  air, 
and  a pleasant  beach  to  walk  on,  are  among  some 
of  the  local  advantages  which  this  place  presents 
to  visitors. 

The  bathing  machines  arc  placed  near  this  spot, 
m the  vicinity  of  the  castle;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  constructed,  and  the  position 
they  occupy,  a person  may  safely  commit  himself 
to  the  bosom  of  Neptune,  at  almost  any  state  of 
the  tide.  Here  is  also  a hot  salt-water  bath, which 
ts  in  frequent  requisition. 

Hitherto  five  or  six  bathing-machines  have  been 
found  sufficient  for  the  company,  particularly  as 
many  gentlemen  walk  along  the  sequestered  beach, 
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towards  what  is  called  Egypt,  and  commit  them, 
selves  to  the  waves,  without  any  ceremony  , but 

from  the  increasing  resort  of  people  oi  fashion  to 

cZ«:  it  u ,rbagb.e  “rrTSr 

•will  be  wanted,  and,  mo  douDt,  wm  u > 

S"au' A«Cmbly-room  is  the  only  public  place  of 
■■»  n..oy,  .hi*  and 

TJZZ  

MTi;"cl?UolV«“r,nooJC'b«  a. 

very  civil  and  attentive  man,  has  «««  J 

TSuvSSK  a,  some  places 
oflrt.cr  fashion ; and  is  *m  ■ ^ 

Zn';  °;,rxirisundx,:  ..  uuw  <* •«“- 

contempt 

Cowes  for  a bathing  p a , wjtjl0Ut  Vve  adopt, 
possesses,  both  within  tjie  \OCal  poet 

without  reserve,  the  descrip  npietion  of  his 

(Sharpe),  and  anticipate  the  compi 

prediction. 

See  naif  l>?f ^.a  ^ 

Pointing  triumphant  at  the  ti  r’  nlete, 

'Hie  pregnant  tide,  ^ ’where  pleasure  meet'. 

Where  health,  "here  ' S > * . . , wjtH  the  breeze. 

And  drooping  Britain  to  the  shore  invites , 

His  essence  here  shall  energetic  glow 
ind  health  and  spirits  on  her  suns  bestow , 
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Hnr  beauteous  offspring  on  the  bank  shall  smile, 

•A »i<i  bless  the  breezes  of  Medina'*  isle; 

Here  ocean's  essence  unpolluted  reigns. 

From  Nature’s  \ itals,  and  from  Neptune’s  reins, 

H>  re  lusty  health  conics  rushing  day  and  night. 

Unmixed  ns  truth,  and  clear  as  morning  light; 

No  foul  infection  mingles  with  the  tide. 

In  healing  virtue  pure  and  virgin  pride; 

Along  the  tented  shore  shall  beauty  skim. 

And  lios.aui  bright  shall  lave  tin*  lovely  limb  ; 

New  kindled  orbs  shall  strike  with  sweet  surprise. 

As  stars  reluttiin'd  from  I he  ocean  rise; 

No  more  to  foreign  baths  shall  Britain  roam, 

But  plunge  at  Cowes,  and  find  rieh  health  at  home  : 

Hither  shall  merit,  and  shall  beauty  throng, 

1‘rnclaiin  its  worth,  and  vindicate  my  song; 

I h rough  future  times  the  raptur'd  muse  can  see, 

V hat  years  unborn  shall  joyful  bring  to  thee  ! 

Thy  crowded  ports  with  trade  shall  rich  run  o’er. 

And  stalely  structures  glitter  on  thy  shore; 
rhe  world  shall  lind  thee,  and  with  wonder  tell, 

That  Vccta’s  shining  scenes  the  world  excel. 

Owes  Castle  was  erected  by  Henry  VIH.  Jt 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Medina,  near  the 
bathing  machines;  and,  though  useless  as  a place 
of  defence,  still  maintains  a captain,  one  master, 
and  five  other  gunners.  A sentry  is  always  on 
duty  here;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
what  he  lias  to  guard,  unless  it  be  the  bathers’ 
clothes. 

West  Cowes  is  a hamlet  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Northwood,  two  miles  distant,  and  has  a chapel 
which,  being  built  on  a bold  elevation,  makes  a 
handsome  appearance  on  approaching  the  harbour. 
It  was  endowed,  by  Mr.  Richard  Stevens,  with 
:>I.  per  annum  for  ever,  in  ldTl;  it  was  farther  en- 
dowed, by  Bishop  Morley,  with  L’Ol.  per  annum, 
provided  tile  inhabitants  pay  the  minister,  who 
is  always  appointed  by  them,  an  additional  01. 
per  annum,  or,  in  default,  the  Said  endowment  is 
to  be  forfeited. 

I lie  harbour  of  Cowes,  for  its  safety  and  con- 
venience, is  much  frequented  by  ships; 'but  before 
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the  American  war,  it  was  more  generally  resorted 
to  than  since,  particularly  by  vessels  from  South 
Carolina. and  Georgia.  At  a private  dock  here, 
many  ships  of  war  have  been  built. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  with  which 
there  is  a communication  by  a ferry,  stands  hast 
Cowes,  which  was  formerly  protected  by  a cattle, 
but  of  which  npt  a wreck  now  remains. 

At  this  place  t here  have  been  recently  erected 
some  houses,  which  afford  genteel  accommodations 
to  visitors.  A large  mansion,  belonging  to  I ir. 
Andrews,  and  a spacious  house,  the  property  ot 
Mr  Warne,  and  others  of  inferior  size,  as  well  as 
some  cottages  in  the  rustic  stile,  comprise  the  most 
eligible  lodging  places.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
is  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  hotel  for  families 
and  visitors  in  general,  lately  opened  by  Charles 
Frampton,  who  meets,  and  justly,  "'t  i Pre‘‘ 
encouragement.  This  house  is  delightfully  situate 
on  the  Quay,  commanding  an  open  view  of  Cowes 
harbour,  and  the  road-stead,  and  boats  are  always 
in  attendance*,  on  the  arrival  of  a packet,  to  con- 
vey passengers  to  Cowes,  or  elsewhere. 

Within  half  a mile  of  the  hotel,  is  the  Castle  . t 
Morris,  belonging  to  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  and 
designed  by  Wyatt:  also  another  house,  the  proper  y 
of  Mr.  Nash,  the  architect,  with  several  eLgant 
buildings.  The  walks  and  rides  about  this  place 
are  very  fine,  and  present  many  picturesque  bcuu- 

The  sojourner  at  Cowes,  whether  for  health  or 
pleasure,  after  securing  agreeable 
spending  a few  days  on  the  spot,  will  wish  lor 

farther  information  respecting 

This  little  world,— 

This  precious  stone,  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  ill  the  office  ot  a wall. 

We  shall,  therefore,  give  a brief  general  descrip. 
♦ "iiast  Cuwtas'iTonly  eight  miles  from  Hyde. 
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tion  of  the  island,  and  afterwards,  conveying  the 
visitor  to  its  metropolis,  Newport,  conduct  him  to 
the  principal  places  of  attraction,  following  the 
routes  wind)  have  been  judiciously  pointed  out  by 
Mr  Wyndham,  in  his  “Picture  of  the  Isle  of 
W ight.” 


description  of  the  isle  of  wight. 

is  wm?/"  ’ 'V,iidl  c°nstitl!trs  a Part  of  Hampshire, 
£ situate  nearly  midway  between  the  Counties  of 

R°Jlet  an‘  Sussex-  F'°'"  '"any  circumstances, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  was  originally 
connected  with  the  main  land,  from  which  it  is 
now  separated  by  a straight  of  unequal  breadth 
being  not  more  than  one  mile  at  the  western  ex! 
tremity,  and  nearly  seven  at  the  eastern. 

j n J f"T  °rf  the,.island  is  rhomboidal ; measur- 

"g  - -s  miles  fiom  the  western  to  the  eastern  angle 
and  thirteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  biin- 

W°nanXt/  7 c',cl!?fIrencc-  and  containin| 
10  ,000  acres  It  is  d.v.ded  into  two  hundreds 

called  East  and  West  Medina,  according  to  their 

S'tuati°n  ,n  regard  to  that  river,  and  thirty  parishes 

I he  lace  of  the  country  presents  all  the parts  of 

Jid  v22“  SCenery~W0°'is‘  rocks>  hills/rivers, 

I he  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  vegeta 
tion,  and  is  equally  propitious  to  health.  Such  is 
he  gen,., I mildness  of  the  air,  that  myrtles,  which 

without0^ ft  marine  exposure,  grow  here  and  flourish, 
without  being  injured  by  the  seventy  of  winter 
And  even  tender  exotics  thrive  as  if  m^heir  native 

tll  irrr* arc  mr  fre(»,ient  here  ^ on 

n an  J’,  m *,S  C'eVa,cd  a,,d  i«'sular  situa- 
hiUs’  w ih  , V,aPu0U/S’  atlracted  by  the  range  of 
len-rh  Jf  H , 7'  /rom  east  to  west  the  w hole 

Lucts  ii  al'5  ’ 7equent,y  involve  the  lower 
ttS  10  and  moisture.  Yet  it  does  not 
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appear  that  t lie  general  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  eleva- 
tions, is  hereby,  in  any  degree,  nilect' d. 

The  soil  is  various ; but,  generally  considered,  it 
i*  a strong  loam,  admirably  fitted  for  agriculture. 
Indeed,  the  fertility  of  IV^hi  is  almost  proverbial, 
as  it  is  said  to  produce  as  much  in  one  year  as  would 
maintain  its  inhabitants  for  eight  ; yet  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  many  considerable  tracts  are  not 

brought  intq  cultivation,  or,  perhaps,  it  would 
yield  a much  greater  proportion. 

^ Formerly  timber  was  very  plentiful  in  this  island, 
and  the  soil  is  excellently  adapted  for  oak  and  elm  ; 
but  either  from  improvidence,  or  the  desire  ot 
converting  this  kind  of  property  into  money,  wha 
little  now  remains,  is  clnefiy  found  in  the  ccntr.  1 
and  eastern  parts.  The  woods  round  bwai^ton  are 
veiv  line,  and  of  great  extent:  those  ot  VV  ootton 
and  of  Quarr  Abbey  present  a delightful  sylvan 
scene;  and  in  King’s  Forest,  and  other  places, 

there  are  some  rising  plantations.  ' . 

The  Medina  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  river 
in  the  island,  and  next  to  it  are  the  Yar  and  the 
VVootton.  The  springs  in  general,  especia  ly 
those  which  have  passed  through  strata  ot chalk, 
nre  pure  and  chrystalline,  and  well-adapted 

watering  ships  on  long  voyages.  f t 

The  Downs  stretch  the  whole  length  of  e 
island  alon<>  a range  of  hills  from  Binding  to  the 
Needle-rocks,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage  tor 

sheep  the  herbage  being  sweet  and  short.  Some 

parts  of  them  swell  into  bold  elevations  and  in  - 
fold to  the  eye  prospects  various  and  sublime.  »t. 
BoniDce  Dow..,  the  highest  of  these,  rises  about 
840  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  . , • 

A singular  circumstance  has  been  lemarked 
regard  to  the  Downs.  About  sixty  ot  seventy  years 
since  Shanklin  Down,  which  stands  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  was  not  to  be  discerned 
from  St!  Catherine’s^  owing  to  the  intervention  o. 
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the  Week  Down,  whose  magnitude  and  elevation 
completely  concealed  it.  A gradual  but  imper- 
ceptible ex  pansion,  however,  of  Shanklin  Down, 
has  now  reared  it  to  a greater  bulk,  and  a greater 
height,  by  at  least  100  feet,  than  that  of  itslormec 
invidious  neighbour. 

“ It  seems  sufficiently  clear, *’  says  Mr.  Warner, 
in  his  History  of  this  island,  “ that  this  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  tvco  Downs,  must  have 
arisen  rather  from  the  growth  ot  Shanklin  than 
the  sinking  of  Week;  since  the  latter,  and  all  the 
surrounding  Downs,  bear  the  same  relative  propor- 
tion to  each  other  they  ever  did,  which  could  not 
be  the  case,  had  any  change  taken  place  in  its  ele- 
vation or  magnitude.’’ 

In  the  Iste  <J  Wight,  neither  the  fox,*  the  bad, 
ger,  the  fitchet,  nor  the  pole-car,  have  ever  been 
found.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  these  destructive 
animals,  and  its  insular  situation,  no  spot  can  be 
better  calcnl  ited  for  the  production  of  game; 
and,  indeed,  we  find  hares,  partridges,  and  pliea, 
sants,  in  great  abundance.  The  former  furnishes 
excellent  diversion  during  the  season,  to  the 
sportsmen  of  the  island,  both  in  hunting  ajid 
coursing. 

There  arc  few  disagreeable  reptiles  here,  except 
vipers;  which,  indeed,  are  very  common  inchalky 
and  stony  situations.  A gill  of  saliad  oil,  taken 
internally,  and  a fomentation  of  the  wounded  part, 
with  some  of  the  same  liquid,  warmed,  is  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  cure  in  case  of  any  in- 
jury from  one  of  these. 

The  mole  cricket,  or  gryllus  talpa,  has  some- 
times been  found  here.  This  singular  insect, 
though  perfectly  inoffensive,  is  apr,  from  its  ludi- 
crous and  disgusting  figure,  to  excite  emotions  of 
dread  and  abhorrence. 


* By  a wise  local  institution,  a penalty  is  fixed  for  brimr- 
mg  a lex  into  tins  happy  island. 
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Marine  animals,  of  various  kinds,  are  caught 
on  the  coasts  of  this  island,  among  which  are  the 
loligo,  or  great  cuttle-fish  ; the  ammodytes , or  sand- 
eel,  and  the  sole/i,  or  razor.  Recent  shells,  how- 
ever, are  not  very  numerous;  but  in  a fossile  state 
some  curious  ones  may  be  seen  n particular  parts. 

Eagles  used  to  frequent  the  clifis  ol  Culver. 
The  hawk,  the  razor-bill,  the  puffin,  and  the 
guillemot,  are  not  uncommon;  and  the  cormorant, 
called  by  the  sailors  “ the  Isle  of  Wight  Parson,” 
breeds  in  the  immense  precipices  of  Fresh-water, 
and  seems  to  claim  the  privilege  of  fishing  round 
the  coasts. 

The  botanist  will  be  gratified  with  the  vegetable 
productions  of  this  island.  The  bee-orchis,  the 
fox-glove,  the  conferva  pulymorpha,  the crithimitn 
maritimum,  and  various  species  of  fuci,  with  a 
variety  of  other  curious  plants,  will  reward  Ins 

researches.  . , 

In  fossilogy  we  shall  notice  the  echini,  shark,  s 
teeth,  and  ammoniac,  the  cornua  ammonis,  and 
many  other  turbinated  and  bivalvcd  shells.  1 o- 
bacco-pipc  clay,  fuller’s-earth,  yellow  ochre,  red 
ochre,  white  silvery  sand,  of  such  value  in  the 
vlass  and  porcelain  manufactory,  native  alluni, 
native  sulphur,  and  copperas,  are  ptoduced  in 
different  parts  of  the  island. 

We  shall  now  say  a few  words  on  the  human 
productions  of  the  hie  of  Wight,  though  they  are 
not  distinguished  by  any  local  characteristics  from 
their  countrymen  on  the  opposite  coast  of  I amp- 
shire.  They  are  a vigorous,  healthy,  and  active 
race,  and  may  be  considered  under  the  three  general 
divisions  of  gentry,  yeomanry,  and  laborers. 

The  first  class  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
hospitable  and  polite,  and  compensate  for  their  se- 
clusion from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  social  and 

convivial  pleasures  among  themselves. 

The  yeomanrv  and  farmers  are  also  a respectable 
class  of  men,  and  enjoy  all  the  necessaries  of  hie, 
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whicii  they  are  ready  to  participate  with  others. 
J o the  feeling  and  benevolent  mind,  the  situation 
ot  the  third  division  of  the  inhabitants  must  pre- 
sent a delightful  picture.  The  cottagers  have 
neat,  comfortable,  cleanly  dwellings,  to  each  of 
w hich  a little  garden  is  attached  ; and  while  the 
general  appearance  of  content  and  decency  does 
away  the  impression  of  poverty  and  misery,  it  must 
be  Confessed  tint  the  manners  ot  the  lower  ranks 
are  civil,  inoffensive,  and  more  l'tee  fro  n vice 
than  most  persons  in  the  same  sphere  of  life,  in 
other  districts. 

In  short,  the  following  picture,  which  the  ami- 
able poet  ot  the  poor  draws  as  a tale  of  other 
times,  is  still  realized  her-,  and  the  *specU*ur 
w ill  nnd  the  lineaments  ju.r,  when  applied  to  the 
pi ' sent  condition  of  the  laboring  class  in  the  He  <>/' 
H tg/U.  J 


. ,,  a blithesome  band. 

A ruddy,  reckless,  merry-hearted  crew, 
i '■esh  as  their  herbage  wash  <1  in  morning  dew, 
laelit,  buoyant,  airy,  as  their  upland  gales, 
rum  as  their  hills,  and  teeming  as  their  vales  • 
i heir  lambs  less  gamesome,  when  day-l  thour done, 

I icy  sought  the  shade,  or  frolick’d  where  the  suu 

hls  l:ist  beams  on  dower- wreath'd  easements  small, 
v>dt  the  v oung  leaves  ; ..r  play'd  on  cottage  wail : ’ 

s>  l':i,v  V "'  birds  that  enroll'd  o'er  their  h ids, 
iiui.t  m the  trbowers,  or  nested  round  their  sheds. 

All  day  they  toil’d  ; at  eve  new  labors  press’d, 

1 i v he ii  t,  mr  little  garden  grounds  were  dress’d; 

scanty  and  narrow  scraps  of  earth,  tistrue, 

\et  there  their  comforts,  there  thi-ir  treasures  grew  i 
I he  whit. --rose and  the  red,  and  pink  sosweet, 

Herbs  for  each  day,  an  I fruit  for  Sabbath’s  treat. 

1 he  currant-bush,  ami  gooseberry  so  line. 

Affording  summer  fruit,  and  winter  wine; 
lie:  cooling  apple,  too,  and  grateful  pear, 

And  pea,  tor  beauty  and  for  use,  were  there; 

Ann  l rm.il  box,  and  bloomy  thrift  were  seen, 
i . m,g  *hl‘  “-"  V-bcd  and  the  path-way  green  ; 

A ;d  elder  lowers,  to  make  fair  maids  more  fan/ 

J ne  glossy  berry,  still  the  matron’s  care 
In  darr.  drear  nights  to  give,  when  spiritsfail, 

A cii  c ring  drop  to  thaw  the  gossip’s  tale. 
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And  with  great  truth  may  we  add  from  the  same 
writer:  — 

O more  than  blind  who  would  not  freely  share  ! 

O moie  than  base  who  bid  the. po»r despair  ! 

Hope,  smiling  by,  with  energy  they  toil; 

Their  bands,  thuiv  heurts,  their  lives  are  in  the  sum  j 
Prom  every  acre  dress’d,  they  see  their  wealth, 

And  every  acre  clear’d  adds  joy  to  health  ; 

pride,  children,  friends,  urgceveiy  generous  power. 

And  do  the  work  of  summers  m an  hour ; 

Scorch’d  by  the  sun,  or  freezing  in  the  wind, 

The  stern  extremes  are  bathed  by  the  mind. 

Sweet  to  the  sense,  the  loud  possessions  come, 

The  cooling  arbor,  and  the  wanning  home  ; 

That  grants  thb  shade, — and  this  the  blazing  fire, 

And  nature’s  genuine  joys  which  never  tire. 

Pratt's  Cottage  Pictures. 


Even  age  and  sickness  arc  provided  for  in  the 
Jslc  of  Wight  with  an  attention  that  does  honor  to 
the  libera!  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  '1  he  House 
of  Industry,  which  serves  for  the  whole  island,  is 
a grand  and  well  conducted  establishment. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  natives,  it  would  shew 
want  of  taste  to  overlook  the  beauty  ot  the  women. 
To  what  physical  cause  this  superiority  may  be  as- 
cribed,  is  difficult  to  say;  but  certainly  the  young 
females  of  the  island,  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions, 
haven  loveliness  ot  form  and  beauty  of  countenance 
not  to  be  found  so  generally  in  any  other  distnct  ot 
Britain.  Here  we  constantly  meet  with 

The  form 

Shap’d  by  the  hand  of  harmony;  the  cheek 
Where  the  live  crimson,  through  the  native  win  - 
Soft  shooting  o’er  the  face  diffuses  bloom. 

And  every  nameless  grace. 
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RIDES  through  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT.* 

1.  FROM  COWES  TO  NEWPORT  AND  CARIS- 

BKOOK  castle. 

The  distance  between  Cowes  and  Newport  is  five 
miles,  and  a coach  sets  off  for  the  latter,  regularly 
on  land, ng  the  mail,  and  returns  again  before  the 
packet  sails  for  Southampton. 

7 he  commencement  of  this  delightful  little  ex- 
cursion is  a gradual  a seem  for.  nearly  a mile,  com- 
nundmg  the  most  charm.,,  ■ views  of  the  course  of 
tue  Medina,  and  the  objects  that  adorn  its  banks 
On  reaching  the  summit,  a retrospective  v ew  of 
the  sea,  and  the  grand  scenery  which  connects  with 
it,  will  naturally  invite  a guise 

On  entering  Parklnirst  forest,  a pretty  extensive 
waste,  the  roofs  and  clumnies  of  the  extern  ve  bar- 
racks which  have  been  lately  builM.ere,  begin  to 
display  themselves  on  the  right.  On  the  left  is 
the  House  ot  Industry,  erected  under  an  act  of 
parliament  in  1770.  bo  beneficial  has  been  the 
ope.ation  of  this  establishment,  that  the  poor's 
rates  have  been  reduced  one-half,  and  yet  th  • ob- 
jects o f the  institution  have  been  much  better  pro- 
vided tor  than  formerly.  Here  the  voting  are  llu 
6 ructed  and  trained  in  habits  of  industry  ; while 
the  old  are  employed  m such  services  and  nunu- 
tactmesas  are  suited  to  their  strength  and  ,bTti«>. 
The  house  is  capable  of  accommodating  7 Opei 
the  gardens  are  large  ; and  the  peace  which  reigns 
round  this  spot  forms  a striking  contrast  with  the 
barracks,  which  lie  at  no  great  distance.  These 
however,  are  commodious  and  well.arrauged 
buildings,  with  a fine  spacious  parade  in  front 


USU.al  mode  of  visiting  the  beauties  of  the  Lie  of 
, on  horseback,  or  in  a ouc-horse  n . s,,-  >.  u .• 

belnre,1  at  aH  the  principal  places.  Tuero  i-'njt  a tu.'np'ke 

°( “•  ****«.««  d* 
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After  surmounting  another  modeiate  ascent, 
Newport,  the  capital  of  the  island,  opens,  plea- 
santly situated  in  a valley  through  which  the  Me- 
dina winds,  and  which  is  navigable  for  barges  and 

small  vessels  up  tp  this  place.  , , 

Newport  is  a pleasant,  well-built,  regular,  and 
populous  town,  with  handsome  shops  and  good 
inns.  It  has  a market  on  Wednesdays  and 1 Satur- 
days, and  sometimes  200  waggons,  loaded  with 
different  kinds  of  grain,  have  been  seen  here  at 

°nThe  church,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  squares,  is  an  antique  building,  with  a square 
tower,  consisting  principally  of  a nave  and  two 
side  aisles.  It  is  probably  a work  of 
execution;  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  tounded 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hcmy  1 . 1 

inhabitants,  however,  had  no  burial-place  heie  til! 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  weic  indebted, 
for  this  mournful  privilege,  to  one  of  the  moit 

dreadful  visitations  of  God.  1 he  ^feshrook 
with  such  fury,  that  the  cemctry  of  Car. sb rook 
the  mother-church,  was  found  too  small  to  con- 
tain  the  dead.  The  vicar  of  Car.sbrook  lus,  pi o- 

verly  speaking,  the  nominating  the  cuiatc  o N 

port | who  is,  however,  paid  by  the  inhabitants. 

^ T lie  pulpit  of  the  church  ol  Newpoi  1 is  a curious 
piece  of  antiquity,  containing  rich  carvings,  dis- 
posed in  pannels,  representing  the  libeial  sciences 

and  cardinal  \ irtuesr.  p.iwu-d 

Here  is  a fine  old  monument  of  Sir  Edward 
Horsey,  who  was  captain  of  the  island  from  lobo 
f0°  58J  He  is  said  to  have  been  a keen  sportsman; 
but  his  epitaph' records  better  and  -.ore  pra.se. 

W “Ne»ypo“  is  aborough  -own.  end  fintt  sen,  mom- 
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feer  long,  a conference  was  held  between  the  par- 
namentary  commissioners  and  Charles  I. 

On  a commanding  eminence,  ..bout  a mile  from 

Va,Vd  r)’C  ve,,erable  rums  ot  Cutisbrook- 
as  le,  to  which  a winding  road,  overlooking  a deep 
valley,  conducts.  The  area,  enclosed  by  the  re 
rnaining  walls,  is  about  an  acre  and  a half:  the 

rounded  thftat  lan  oblon«  W *i<h  the  sides 
where  t ^ T ^ e"trance  «»  <>"  the  west  side, 

, on  ringing  a bell,  a person  will  attend  to 

ZTSTrS\,  r',C  *nnCr  is  machicolated° 
no  Hanked  with  two  round  towers.  The  old 

door,  with  its  wicket,  still  remains. 

On  the  right  entry  is  St.  Nicholas  chapel,  which 
wasrepa.reJ,  as  appears  from  an  inscription, ’during 
t e government  ol  Lord  Lymington,  in  1738.  No 
service  has  been  performed  here  for  many  years- 
hence  its  small  endowment  is  a sinecure,  in  the  gift 

time,6  is°Lord°B^lton.e  ***'*»’  &i- 

. °n  th*  ,c,t  hand  are  several  ruins  of  low  build. 

S, . t0  IaVC  ,bee"  aPI,ropriated  to  the  use  of 
. . !le*  I when  he  was  imprisoned  here.  The 
induw,  by  w hich  lie  attempted  to  escape,  is  still 
shewn.*  On  Ins  death,  Cart  brook  was^ade  the 

Sea^  detai,Wl  Uy  Mr‘  that  Zydt 

Uwu^cnJrS  ^ 

ph-aKd, oughts  motions  'ZTprZbW^.^ t 

c-i  • .ml-  uei-t  cl,3P,ains  and 

tbe  island  gave  oftence  • and  nn,  In  tnJ ^IS  S0lr‘g  abroad  in 

1 “>  U 3m  jm 
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— 1 ■ , n„rl  of  liis  time,  that,  as  lift 

finemcnt,  during  a great  P 1 of  thc  castle,  "dhjr 
was  stain  ng  one  day  i><  f u b (1,,rvrpit  man,  v .ilK- 
Philip  Warwick,  he  pointed  to  an  olrt  ‘ That  mar.  w 

one  of  the  cog.  ^ and  is  thc  best  com- 
panion I" i^ra veil a<'  ,r  11 ^cVi ar  1 es *borc  with  patience  and 

his  ini.1.1  employed.  Hi  W . , llis  misfortunes  had  now 

C£dheUhad^nr’’u?bt,with  Jin.  ‘ A mom,  them 

*feiS2KS5*£* *r^sspA 

frcclv  on  th^ other,  V . p^pan  tiun? 

hew-  so  crucllv  ^Pr^on.lnHlelet  his  beard  and  hair 

totally  careless  ot  n - l . h.egs  m/isbrook- 

msmmm 

sit  — . ,«*  t“  i^ssstte  iww  *«*»  *» i,s 
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distracted  period,  in  the  spirit  of  their  recent  iun.a- 
tors  the  French,  are  said  to  have  intend  d to  ap- 
prentice to  a button-maker.  She  was  buried  at 
Newport. 

Beyond  these  ruins,  are  the  barracks  and  the  go- 
vernor’s house,  which  are  said  to  be  convenient,  but 
certainly  make  a mean  appearance. 

The  Keep,  which  is  an  irregular  polygon,  is  situ- 
ate on  the  south-east  angle,  raised  on  an  artificial 
mount.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a steep  flight  of  se- 
vent) -three  steps,  and  after  entering  it  by  an  o d 
door,  with  the  key  of  which  the  visitor  is  generally 
entrusted,  there  arc  nine  steps  more. 

The  prospects  from  Ibis  elevation  have  a grand 
effect.  The  head  turns dizzv  as  we  look  do>  n on  the 
beautiful  v illage  of  I’arisbrook,  w ith  its  ancient  cnurih. 


A sw  iff  horse,  with  a guide,  was  to  wait  fur  him  at  the  bot- 
tum  of  the  ramparts;  and  a vessel  in  the  offing  was  to  be 
ready  to  convey  liiin  where  he  pleased.  The  chief  difficulty 
w as  how  the  king  should  get  through  the  iron  bars  of  l,is 
window.  But  Charles  assured  them  he  had  tried  the  passage, 
and  did  not  doubt  but  it  was  sufficiently  large.  But,  on  the 
sign  le  mg  given,  and  the  king  beginning  the  attempt,  he 
soon  found  he  had  made  a false  calculation.  Having  pro- 
truded his  head  and  shoulders,  he  could  get  no  farther;  and, 
what  was  worse,  he  could  let  draw  himself  back.  His 
friends  nt  the  bottom  heard  him  groan  in  his  distress,  but 
w.re  unable  to  relieve  him.  At  length,  however,  by  ro- 
p 'it  d efforts,  lie  :o.t  himself  disengaged  ; but  made  at  that 
time  no  further  attempt.  Afterwards  he  contrived  to  saw 
the  bars  of  his  window  asunder;  and  another  se.ieme  was 
laid  ; but  the  particulars  of  this  I./«rd  Clarendon  details. 

“ The  treaty  at  Newport  soon  followed ; after  which 
Charles  was  seized  by  the  army,  and  carried  a prisoner  to 
Hur,t  castle.  In  his  way  thither  he  met  Mr.  Worslev,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  risked  his  life  for  him  at  Carisbruok. 
Charles  Wrung  his  hand  with  affection,  and  pulling  his 
w it -li  ont  of  his  pocket,  gave  it  to  him,  saving, — ‘ That  is 
all  mv  gratitude  has  to  give.’ 

“ I’liis  watch  is  still  preserved  in  the  family,  ft  is  of 
silver,  large  and  clumsy  in  its  form.  The  case  is  neatly  or- 
namented with  filagree,  but  the  movements  are  of  very  or- 
dinary workmanship,  and  wound  up  with  catgut.” 
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In  the  olF-distance  are  the  Solent,  or  West  channel, 
and  the  New  forest.  Ne"port  and  Medina,  the  sea 
beyond  Cowes,  and  farther  on,  the  channel  to  the 
north-east  of  the  island,  and  Portsdown-hill,  catch 
the  enchanted  eye.  To  the  east,  the  landscape  is 
bounded  by  St.  Catherine’s  hill,  disclosing  a line  ex- 
panse of  the  island,  varied  with  hills  and  vales,  where 
cultivation  has  been  carried  to  its  greatest  extent. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Keep  is  a well,  reported  to  have 
been  300  leet  deep,  but  now  chielly  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  as  being  useless  and  dangerous. 

Opposite  to  the  Keep,  at  the  north-east  angle, 
stand  the  remains  of  Mountjoy’s  Tower,  the  walls  of 
which  are  very  thick.  These  towers  indicate  a.  higher 
antiquity  than  the  other  parts  of  the  castle,  and  are 
connected  by  ramparts  twenty  leet  high  and  eight  feet 

Near  the  governor’s  house  is  a remarkably  fine  cir- 
cular well  210  feel  deep,  cased  with  hewn  stone,  co- 
vered  over  with  a common  looking  building.  * he 
water  here,  which  is  most  excellent,  is  raised  by  a 
wheel,  workfed  by  an  ass.  One  ot  these  is  recorded 
to  have  labored  in  his  vocation  forty  year*.  A glass 
of  w ater  thrown  down  into  this  well  is  four  seconds 
in  falling,  and  makes  a noise  like  the  roport  ot  a 

^ Though  there  is  a parapet  wall  about  three  feet 
hio-h,  inost  persons  are  giddy  at  looking  down  into 
tins  abyss,  which  is  lighted  to  spectators  by  a lamp  } 
yet  we  are  told  of  a mad  fellow,  a naval  officer,  who 
leaped  over  its  mouth  out  of  a frolic.  Whether  Ins 
courage  or  temerity  was  most  to  be  admired,  we  wul 

leave  others  to  determine.  

The  old  castie  is  included  within  a more  mode  n 
fortification,  forming  an  irregular  pentagon,  defend- 
ed by  live  baslions  and  a deep  ditch,  about  a mile  and 
a half  in  circumference,  supposed  to  have  been  bun. 

^^’rhe^ntiqu^ofhCarisbrook-castle  defies  research. 
It  is  probable  that.,  both  the  ancient  Britons  and  the 
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It  ninnns  might  avail  themselves  of  such  a favorable 
situation,  niul  we  are  told  that  the  castle  was  re-edi- 
titil  by  Henry  I.  Indeed,  the  old  part  of  the  building 
is  probably  of  that  dale.  Baldwin  de  Redv  ers,  who 
hud  taken  arms  against  Stephen,  threw  himself  into 
this  fortress,  but  was  speedily  obliged  to  yield.  He 
escaped,  and  died  in  exile. 

-•  FR(>M  NEWPORT  TO  ONDEnCtlFFE,  AND  RETURN'. 

I in-  tour,  which  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
t.mcv  ot  the  visitor,  and  extended  from  twenty-three 
to  nearly  thirty  miles,  embraces  the  principal  objects 
m the  southern  part  of  the  island,  where  the  most  ro- 
mantic scenes  ot  nature  are  displayed. 

heaving  l arisbrook  on  the  right,  we  enter  a richly 
cultivated  country,  through  which  Hows  the  Medina, 
now  a small  stream.  >tanden  makes  a decent  appear- 
ance, and  ( arisbrook  castle  (fti  this  side  frowns  in 
awetnl  state,  (iatcombe-house,  a seat  ot  the  Worsley 
l.  iniii,  is  soon  seen  on  the  right,  adjoining  the 
church,  under  a finely-shaded  sylvan  hill.  .Ascend- 
ing a bold  eminence,  on  the  left  are  prospects  of 
Distant  downs,  one  of  which  is  crowned  with  the 
obelisk  of  Aj^-iildiirconibe. 

Descending,  past  Fidford-house,  where  the  road  be- 
comes very  interesting,  M.  Catherine's  Hill,  with  its 
conspicuous  tower,  bounds  the  view.  At  a distance, 
on  (lie  right,  is  seen  Dillingham,  and  on  the  left  is 
'••ids  Hill,  and  its  little  Saxon  church. 

.Arrive  at  .Niton,  situate  in  a hollow  embowered 
among  trees,  with  a rill  ot  water  running  through  it. 

1 lie  church  is  ancient,  and  the  parsonage,  which  is 
niodern,  is  a neat  residence.  This  village  is  commonly 
Known  by  the  name  of  Crab  Niton,  a distinction  wliicit 
tin  inhabitants  do  not  much  relish,  and  therefore  it 
will  lie  impolitic  to  employ  it. 

Ndon  is  about  a mil.  from  the  sea,  and  here  it  will 
adv  iseahle  to  leave  horses  or  carriages,  and  to  as- 
cem  M,  ( allierine’s,  and  explore  its  vicinity  on  foot, 
the  side*  ot  tins  mountain,  winch  rises' 750  feet 
ii  3 
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above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  cultivated  in  terraces, 
almost  to  its  summit.  Here  is  a station  for  making 
signals,  and  a light-house,  which  unfortunately  is 
useless  when  most  wanted,  owing  to  the  mists  that 
envelope  the  hill.  Near  it  is  a small  stone  building, 
probably  the  lower  of  an  ancient  chapel  ; and  from 
hence  the  prospect  is  so  grand,  that  it  may  lie  be  er 

conceived  than  described.  , • . 

When  the  weather  isdrv  and  favourable,  thetouri. 
should  extend  his  walk  to  Blacking  Chine,  and  ties 
rending  to  the  shore,  return  to  Niton  by  the  way  ot 

l1' Blackgaug  Chine  is  a vast  and  horrible  opening, 
probably  effected  by  some  convulsion  ot  the  ear 
it  discloses  soils  of  various  colours  and  tiuat  t.cs  wi  h 
vast  masses  of  stone  intermixed,  and  do™. '*h 
bed  rushes  a small  stream,  which  is  sometimes  au„ 

niented  to  a torrent.  , . , 

On  the  shore  is  a rugged  precipice  foity - feet  h.gn, 

over  which  ttie  water  devolves  itself,  ^xaLM‘  .‘  ;nr^ 
nresentin-’-  a magnificent  cascade.  A black  eai  Hi  pre- 
vails throughout  the  greatest  part  ot  this  excavation, 
from  whence  it  is  likely  it  receives  its  nan.;  towards 

the  bottom  is  a bed  ot  ochre.  1 eai  _[V  , e(j 

.rular  echo;  where  two  speakers,  piopuly  pwcca, 
hear  the  reverberation  of  each  others  voice,  but  nc 

"TioiTs'ea  vie.  opens  at  Ihe  foot  of  the  Ctoe. 

while  a noisy  st  earn  i the  plienomenon,  from 

in  - and  awful  spectacle,  thqugh  fortunately 
attended  with  little  loss* 
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This  landslip,  it  should  be-  observed,  as  Blackgang 
Chine  Passage  is  not  commonly  practicable,  is  gene- 
rally visited  by  the  path,  in  which  the  tourist  is  now 
proceeding  in  his  return,  by  Buddie  Farm  and 
Knowles,  towards  Niton. 

Resuming  his  equipage,  if  he  lias  left  any  at  this 
place,  the  visitor  proceeds  to  Lnderclift.  A perpen- 
dicular rock  rises  on  one  side  ot  the  road,  while  the 
ocean  bounds  the  other;  but  what  characterises  this 
romantic  spot,  high  above  the  sea,  and  yet  tar  below 
the  summit  ot  the  clitf,  is  a long  track  of  land,  of 
various  width,  which  has  evidently  been  detached  and 
sunk  to  tins  level,  at  a period  too  remote  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  scenery  ot  l nderdift  is  beaut  it  ill  to  a high  de- 
gree. Fields  of  every  shape  and  magnitude,  fragments 
of  rocks  intermixed  with  cottages,  gardens,  lawns, 
and  trees,  with  all  the  contrasts  of  rocks  and  waves, 
form  a picture  unrivalled,  and  till  the  mind  with  ad- 
miration. 

't  he  elegant  cottage  of  Mirablcs  stands  in  a finely 
broken  spot,  with  magnificent  masses  ot  rock  euvi- 
roningit,  but  wants  the  shelter  ot  trees  to  complete 
its » emery.  Various  features  of  beauty  or  sublimity 
unfold  themselves  as  we  advance. 

The  coast  widens  at  the  v illage  ot  St.  Lawrence, 
which  is  remarkable  lor  having  one  ot  the  smallest 
churches  in  the  kingdom,  as  it  measures  only  twenty 
feet  by  twelve.  The  village,  however,  is  highly 
picturesque,  and  wants  neither  wood  nor  rocks  to 
heighten  its  scenery. 

By  a winding  descent,  the  tourist  now  enters  the  plan- 
tations belonging  to  the  cottage  ot  the  late  dr  It.  '\  or- 
slev.  which,  w ith  its  accompaniments,  contains  such  an 
assemblage  of  natural  beauties  as  fancy  itself  would 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive.  In  particular,  the  vine- 
yard here  has  excited  much  public  attention,  lb  com- 
prises, in  all,  more  than  three  acres,  planted  w ith  the 
choicest  r t'hiie  muscadine  and  pluri l ierd  grapes,  pro- 
cured from  Bretagne,  with  the  climate  of  which  this 
elysiaii  spot,  iu  a great  measure,  corresponds. 
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Not  far  distant  is  the  Earl  of  Dysart’s  cottage  at 
Stcepliill,  originally  built  by  Hans  Manley,  Esq.  with 
its  lovely  accompaniments,  and  delightful  views. 

Pro  '.-ceding,  the  scone  changes,  but  soon  resumes 
its  former  appearance  and  beauty,  towards  M.  Boni- 
face Cottage;  descending  from  which*  a limpid  stream, 
originally  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  accompanies 
the^ourist,  forming  a line  piece  of  water  in  the  valley. 

The  village  oi  Bonchurch  is  pleasantly  situate  in  a 
vale,  and  has  a curious  antique  church,  it  is  me- 
morable for  having  been  the  birth-place  oj  admiral 
Hopson,  who,  from  being  a taylor’s  apprentice,  by  his 
merit  rose  to  high  distinction  in  the  navy,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  .Anne. 

The  ascent  to  St.  Boniface  Down  is  extremely  rug- 
ged; and  the  prospects  gradually  expand,  till  they 
become  highly  picturesque,  and  form  a perfect  con- 
trast to  the  interesting  scenes  of  l nderdilf.  Having 
gained  the  summit,  a full  view  of  Imccombe  Chine 
and  Culver  dills;  with  Sundown  Bay,  opens  to  the  eye. 
Hence  descending  by  a winding  road,  reach  the  village 
of  Slianklin,  decorated  with  stately  trees.  .Near  this, 
Shanklin  Chine  commences,  and  follows  a serpentine 
direction  to  the  shore,  with  a waterfall  at  the  upper 
end.  The  greatest  width  of  this  chine,  or  opening, 
is  about  180  feet,  and  its  height  270.  Two  cottages 
arc  perched  on  different  ledges  of  its  declivity  ; one 
of  w hich  is  an  ale-house,  eligibly  situated  to  com- 
mand the  most,  romantic  views.  The  rugged  aspect 
of  tii is  chine  is  softened  by  the  shrubs  "huh  clothe 
its  sides  ; and  the  v hole  scenery  is  different  from  that 
of  Blackgang.  Copperas  stones  are  found  in  gie.it 
abundance  on  the  snore,  and  of  tiie  most  excellent 

Heturnin0-  towards  that  central  point,  (Newport,) 
pass  the  delightful  village  of  Arretou;  in  the  church 
of  which  is  an  ancient  brass  plate,  with  thecfngics  of 
a man  in  armour,  his  feet  resting  on  a lion,  i ioin 
hence,  either  by  the  main  road,  or  over  M.  (.eorge  s 
Down,  w hich  commands  a line  prospect,  the  distance 
is  about  four  miles  to  Newport. 
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It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that,  instead  of  vi- 
siting’ Fkanklin  Chine  in  this  route,  many  prefer  see- 
ing  Appuldurcombc-house,  the  splendid  scat  of  the  late 
bir  Richard  Worsley,  to  which  there  is  a road  from 
Steephill.  Asceiidiug  the  cliff  by  the  precipitous 
winding  road  called  Steephill  Shoot,  vou  will  soon 
overlook  the  valley  in  which  this  noble  mansion 
stands,  and  en  joy  the  beautiful  surrounding  scenery. 

A gateway  of  the  Ionic  order  roudu  Is  into  a park, 
well  stocked  with  deer,  and  clothed  with  wood.  From 
the  different  eminences  are  views  of  "t.  Helen's,  b'pit- 
iiead,  and  Portsmouth,  to  the  cast  ; on  the  west, 
l’resh water  dills,  the  coast  ol  Dorset,  and  the  isle  of 
Portland  ; on  the  north,  .\ew  Forest  and  the  Solent 
bca  ; and  on  the  south,  the  British  Channel.  The 
obelisk  to  the  memory  of  dr  Hubert  Worsley,  and 
ti.e  artificial  ruin  called  Cooke's  l astle,  occupy  very 
happy  spots  lor  pic  I mosque  news. 

Appuldurcombe  (which  mine  is  derived  from  cer- 
tain Arinoric  and  ivivon  words  signify ing  “ a pool  of 
vvatcr  in  a valley  l has  tour  regular  trouts  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  with  a slated  roof.  The  grand  en- 
trance is  throig.h  a spacious  hall  in  the  east  front, 
adorned  with  e.^iit  beaut  .till  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order,  resembling  porphyry.  On  this  tioor  are  several 
handsome  apartments,  embellished  with  line  paintings, 
and  other  works  of  art,  comprising  many  Grecian  an- 
tiquities, collected  by  tiie  J ale  proprietor.  On  the 
fust  amt  attic  stories  are  upwards  of  twenty  bed- 
chambers, witn  appropriate  dressing-rooms.  The 
others  are  very  commodious,  and  are  worthy  of  the 
mansion  to  which  thc\  belong. 

I his  excursion,  without  including  the  ascent  of  St. 
Catherine's,  is  about  L’y  miles. 

3.  FROM  NEWPORT  TO  THE  NEEDLE-POINT, 
YARMOUTH,  AND  RETURN. 

Proceeding  along  the  High-street,  take  the  road  to 
trie  beautiful  and  romantic  village  ot  Carishrook, sup- 
posed by  some  to  bav  e been  the  scitcol  a British  town, 
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from  its  name,  which  signifies  “ tiie  city  or  town  of 
yew-trees.”  The  parish  church  was  founded  bet  ore 
"the  Conquest,  anil  is  still  a stately  pile,  though  it  "as 
once  of  greater  extent,  having  been  robbed  of  its 
chancel  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  to  Uuccn 
.Elizabeth.  Its  lofty  Ciothic  tower,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent peal  of  eight  bells.  In  this  church  arc  some 
curious  monuments,  particularly  one  to  the  memory 
of  the  lady  of  Sir  Nicholas  Wadhara,  governor  of  the 
island,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1. 

Carisbrook  had  formerly  a convent  of  Cistercian 
monks;  on  the  scite  of  which  now  stands  a tarm-houser 
calleil  the  I’riory. 

Taking  the  road  to  the  left,  which  presents  various 
features  and  scenes  as  we  advance,  reach  the  village  of 
Shorwell,  charmingly  situate  in  a valley.  I he  church 
has  a neat,  spire  and  a stone  pulpit,  and  is  adorned 
•with  several  handsome  monuments  of  the  Leigh 

f!l  North  Court,  surrounded  by  venerable  elms,  is  the 
principal  ornament  of  Shorwell.  it.  is  a respectable 
stone  mansion,  of  Ihe  age  of  James  L;  and,  t mug  1 
nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  has  a line  sea-scape  from  a 
terrace  in  the  garden.  Near  this,  a rustic  foot-bridge, 
composed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  is  thrown  across  the 
road,  above  the  passenger's  head. 

Advancing,  a distant  view  of  St.  Catherine  s opens, 
and  a noble  sweep  of  sea.  The  road  now  lies  ainulst 
the  most  cultivated  and  fertile  fields;  and  we  suc- 
cessively pass  throng!'.  Brixton,  Mottestonc,  and  Brook, 
all  possessing  their  appropriate  beauties. 

Ascending  Brook  Down,  the  prospects  expand  ; and 
bavin0-  reached  the  summit  of  Afton  Down,  which  is 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  greatest  part  o 

the  island  lies  like  a map  under  the  eye,  which,  in  most 

directions,  ranges  unroniined,  and  takes  m the 
extent  of  Hampshire,  the  cliils  oi  lTirbeck,  and  tvtn 
the  distant  shores  ol  Portland.  , 

A long  descent  conducts  to  Freshwater  t.ate,  whe  , 
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cn  a flat  beach,  stand  a military  barrack,  and  a liltie 
inn,  where  refreshment  will  "be  desirable. — f resh- 
water ( ave,  which  can  be  entered  only  about  low- 
water,  is  an  excavation  made  beneath  a folly  clill",  by 
the  constant  assaults  of  thesca.  The  entrance  is  rather 
narrow,  but  tlie  depth  is  forty  yards;  and  the  passage 
is  strewed  with  fragments  of  rock,  while  the  roofis 
hung  with  terrific  masses,  threatening  to  fall  every  mo- 
ment. A lot  tv  ru^ed  arch  admits  light  to  its  inmost 
recesses,  and  thus  lessens  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

Freshwater  dills  terminate  in  the  Needle  rocks, 
about  three  miles  off;  and  a walk  along  this  elevation 
will  be  repaid  by  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery.  On 
the*  I .lilt  side,  these  elms  present  only  the  appearance 
of  the  common  downs  of  the  island  ; but  here  they 
appear  in  all  the  tremendous  majesty  ol  perpendicular 
precipices,  furrowed  by  repeated  landslips,  and  assailed 
by  the  incessant  beating  of  the  sea. 

On  one  o!  the  highest  ol  these  eminences  is  a signal- 
station,  and  on  another  a light-house.  from  lludast, 
'vhicli  is  near  tlie  extremity  of  the  island,  the  spectator 
has  a vicyv  ot  the  bold,  rocky,  semicircular  hollow, 
six  hundred  feet  hign,  known  hv  the  ajipejlation  of 
ft.  C hristopher  s Clill',  with  the  ‘.Needle  rocks  below, 
which,  since  the  fall  ot  the  most  slender  and  lofty  one,* 
nnout  forty  years  ago,  appear  more  like  wedges  set  on 
their  hi-.es,  or  the  ragged  grinders  of  an  enormous  jaw, 
tnan  I he  instrument  from  which  they  receive  their 
name. 

At  the  season  of  incubation,  Freshwater  cliffs  are 
frequented  by  prodigious  flocks  of  sea-fowl,  particu- 
larly the  puffin,  the  razor-bill,  the  guillemot,  and  the 
cormorant;  and  though  few  can  look  over  the  edge 
of  these  tremendous  precipices,  the  inhabitants  tiiid 


* 1 ni>  tapering  column  rose  about  one  hnndrcd  and  eighty 
feet  above  the  sea;  but,  b.  big  worn  at  its  bas,  . hv  tiftieand 
tn-  turv  ot  the  waves,  sunk  one  stormy  night  into  the  ocean, 
with  a horrible  crash,  the  sensations  of  which  an,  said  to  have 
ueui  telt  as  iar  as  Southampton 
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means  to  rob  the  birds  that  breed  here  of  their  eggs 
and  young,  by  lettihg  themselves  down  with  ropes. 

Tfiese  immense  masses  of  chalk-rock  finely  contrast 
with  the  variegated  tints  of  the  less  lolly  dills  of 
Allum  Bay,  the  most  western  inlet  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island.  The  prospects,  on  all  sides,  are  either 
interesting,  or  aw  ful  beyond  description  5 and  when 
standing  011  the  promontory’s  brow  , wc  feel 

How  fearful  ’tis  to  cast  one’s  eyes  so  low. 

After  satisfying  himself  with  observing  the  terrific 
beauty  of  the  Needles,  the  tourist  takes  the  road 
towards  Yarmouth,  through  a fertile  valley;  when  a 
total  change  of  scenery  takes  place.  The  West 
Channel  at  length  appears;  and,  leaving  lhorlcy 
church  on  the  right,  lie  descends  towards  the  little 
neat  borough-town  of  Yarmouth,  which  stands  on  a 
bank  sloping  to  the  sea,  with  delightful  views  cl  the 
Channel  and  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  It  has  two 
inns;  and  a packet  daily  sails  from  this  place  to  by* 
mington,  which  lies  nearly  opposite. 

Yarmouth  has  evident  traces  of  having  been  for- 
merly nuicli  larger  than  at  present.  The  church. stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  town;  and  in  a chapel  adjoining 
is  a line  monument  of  Admiral  Sir  It.  llolmes,  who 
died  governor  of  the  island,  in  1692. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  towards  Newport  is  not 
very  interesting.  Here  and  there,  however,  a glimpse 
is  caught  of  the  West  Channel.  Through  scenes  ot 
cultivation  we  reach  W estover,  a pleasant  retired  scat 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Holmes,  overlooking  the 
v a lle\  in  which  stands  C oi bourne,  w it h its  small  aiu  ii  lit 
church.  Beyond  this  the  scenery  changes,  and  we  pass 
Swainstou,  liic  mansion  of  Sir  John  Barrington,  which 
commands  extcusrve  and  diversified  landscapes.  No- 
tion" remarkable  occurs  in  the  short  remainder  ot  ttie 
tour"  which,  taken  from  station  to  station,  measures 
between  37  aud  38  miles. 
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4.  FROM  NEWPORT  TO  RYDE,  KRADING,  &C. 

AND  RETCRN. 

This  last  four,  whirh  is  towards  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  comprises  a distance  of  nearly  thirty-one 
miles. 

Taking  the  road  for  Wooton-bridge,  we  pass  a 
curious  Gothic  structure,  erected  by  Lord  Bolton,  the 
governor  of  the  island,  whose  grounds  are  laid  out 
with  much  taste,  and  command  a beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive field. 

-From  Wooton-bridge,  or  rather  causeway,  a divert- 
icle  from  the  direct  road  to  the  left  conducts  to  Uuarr 
abbey,  which  tourists  generally  visit.  A few  vestiges 
of  the  abbey,  some  cellars,  and  the  refectory  converted 
into  a barn,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  once  celebrated 
foundation.  The  wall  which  surrounded  it  was  nearly 
a mile  in  circumference,  and  its  direction  may  still  be 
traced.  The  situation  is  agreeably  secluded,  and 
sheltered  by  woods,  except  towards  the  sea.  'this 
monastery,  which  belonged  to  the  Cistercians,  was 
founded  by  Baldwin,  Karl  of  Devon,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  and  probably  received  its  name  from  the  ad- 
jacent stone  quarries.  On  its  dissolution,  the  materials 
ot  the  building  were  sold  to  a person  who  carried  away 
great  part  of  them,  and  sacrilegiously  disturbed  the 
dust  oi  many  persons  of  consequence,  who  lay  buried 
here. 

Returning  to  the  direct  road,  about  three  miles  from 
Wooton-bridge,  proceed  to  Benstead ; which  has  a 
small  church,  with  a delightful  par>onagr,  embosomed 
in  woods,  w ith  views  opening  to  the  sea. 

Two  miles  beyond  Benstead  lies  Hyde,  a populous 
and  fashionable  village,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower, 
partly  built  on  a pleasant  eminence,  coinmandin,r  the 
most  attractive  prospects  towards  Gosport  and  |*orts- 
iiiont li.  Here  are  two  inns,  and  many  neat  lodging- 
houses,  which  are  generally  well  tilled’  with  bathers, 
during  the  proper  season.  Indeed  Hyde  possesses 
some  superior  advantages  to  Cowes,  as  the  beach  is  a 
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beautiful  sand,  and  so  gently  sloping,  that  at  low 
water  a boat  cannot  approach  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  Quay,  in  consequence  of  which,  pas- 
sengers from  Portsmouth  and  other  places  are  landed 
in  a cart. 

Hyde  is  the  principal  port  of  this  part  of  the  island. 
The  channel  here  is  about  seven  miles  across  to  Ports- 
mouth. In  the  vicinity  are  several  pleasant  villas, 
particularly  A ploy,  the  seat  of  Dr.  Walker,  which  iies 
about  halt  a mile  on  the  left.  The  spot  which  this 
charming  villa  occupies  commands  such  a variety  of 
views,  that  some  of  them  can  never  fail  to  please,  and 
the  grounds  are.  laid  out  in  the  happiest  stile.  In  an 
island  replete  with  beauties,  nothing  can  exceed  or 
scarcely  equal  this  delicious  retreat. 

Beyond  this  is  St.  John's,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Simeon,  commanding  nearly  flie  same  views  as  Apley, 
with  fine  pendent  woods  on  its  surrounding  slope*. 

The  next  object  oi  attraction  is  tiie  Priory,  Hie  seat 
of  Judge  (Irose.  This  seat  lias  been  much  improved 
by  the  present  possessor,  and  the  accompaniments  are 
tastefully  disposed.  To  say  that  the  prospect*  are  only 
delightful,  on  a coast  commanding  Portsmouth,  and 
frequently  a great  part  of  the  navy  of  lireat  Britain, 
would  weaken  the  conception  that  ought  to  he  formed 
ol  them. 

A mile  beyond  this  is  St.  Helen’s,  off  which  mcn- 
of-wnr  frequently  lie.  The  old  church  ot  tins  village, 
being  situate  too  near  the  sea,  was  partly  demolished 
bv  the  waves,  and  now  onl_>  serves  as  a sea-mark.  The 
new  church  is  erected  on  a spot  where  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  subject  to  ai.'  similar  disaster. 

tin  liie  right,  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  as  we 
advance  towards  Brading,  stands  Nuuwell,  the  seat  ot 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Oglanders,  baronets,  who 
were  seated  in  the  Isle  ol  Wight  before  the  .voniian 
conquest. 

Brading  is  a small  market  town,  with  an  old  church, 
ill  which  are  some  antique  monuments  of  the  Ogland- 
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very  pleasant.  It  may  generally  Tie  performed  in  a 
day  ; but  to  make  it  a business  of  pleasure,  two  da\s 
should  be  allotted  for  this  purpose,  lo  allow  time  for 
landing  at  the  different  spots,  where  any  thin"  worthy 
of  notice  is  to  be  seen.  Mr.  \V\ndnnm,  now  ever, 
observes,  that  “ he  never  knew  an  instance  where  the 
party  did  not  express  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at 
the  voyage  being  completed  than  at  its  commence- 
ment.” This,  we  apprehend,  applies  to  pleasure  of 
any  kind,  which  flies  in  the  enjoyment;  vet  we  do 
not  find  it  acting  as  a discouragement  on  tiie  ardour 
of  expectation,  or  preventing  those  who  have  been 
repeatedly  disappointed  from  seeking  gratification, 
although  their  reason  must  leil  them  that  it  cauuot  he 
tasted  without  alloy. 
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CROMER. 


THOUGH  the  interior  of  Cromer  preseats  little  to 
interest,  it » exterior  is  replete  with  beauties  of  the  first 
magnitude;  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  a 
situation  commanding  so  many  attractions  should 
have  been  thought  of  by  those  who  are  engage  t in  the 
ardent  search  or  pleasure,  or  of  that  more  endearing 
possession — health. 

Cromer,  situate  on  the  north-east  of  the  count  y of 
Norfolk,  is  distant  about  130  miles  from  London, 
through  Dereham;  and  133  through  .Norwich.  It  is 
built  on  the  verge  of  the  British  Ocean,  whose  en- 
croachments have  been  so  great,  that,  though  the 
town  is  defended  by  dill's  of  considerable  height, 
in  the  memory  of  man  upwards  of  twenty  houses 
have,  at  different  times,  been  precipitated  into  the 
tide;  while  the  town  of  Shipden,  with  its  church  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter,  (mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book,) 
which  lay  between  this  place  and  the  sea,  has  wholly 
disappeared,  except  some  masses  of  a wall,  and  a piece 
of  ruins,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  church, 
which  may  still  be  seen  at  low  water. 

“ Look  at  the  smitten  cliff, 

Stain'd,  ragged,  gapp’d:  for  many  a league, 

Earth  disembowel!  d,  and  her  entrails  vast 
Ferocious  torn;  deep  in  her  hollow  sides 
Huge  caverns  scoop'd;  and  this  aerial  steep. 

Which,  but  for  thee,  whole  ages  would  have  brav’d 
The  pitiless  rage  of  all  the  winds  of  Heaven, — 

O’er  time  itself  triumphant — added  now 
To  the  flat  beach — unsatisfied  with  this, 

Say,  thou  insidious!  where — O,  where  is  now 
J 1 1-fa  ted  Shipden  ; where  her  flocks,  her  herds, 

Spires,  turrets,  battlements?  Her  mountains  where, 
Whose  tops  look’d  down  upon  thy  proudest  mast, 

And  whose  capacious  base  was  seated  deep 
E’en  as  the  secret  chambers  of  the  grave.” 

Pratt’s  Address  “ to  the  Sea,”  at  Cromer. 
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Cromer,  when  compared  with  some  fashionable 
watering-places  on  the  Kentish  or  Sussex  coast,  appears 
sufficiently  humble,  tor  the  houses  in  general  are  in- 
different ; vet  there  are  several  dwellings  capable  of 
receiving-  families  ot  some  condition,  and  many  lodg- 
ings,  as  the  author  just  ijuotcd  observes,  “ that  rnav 
veil  content  bachelor  or  spinster  travellers — vea,  and 
with  their  appropriate  attendants,  the  petit  chien  of  the 
one,  and  the  petit  chat  of  the  oilier.” 

Some  at  the  lodging-houses  command  delightful 
views  ot  the  sea,  ot  “ lawny  hills  and  waving  corn- 
tields,  with  shady  woods;  and  it  health  tan  ever  be 
waited  on  a breeze,  here  the  goddess  may  well  be  c\t 
peeled  to  be  found.  Grangers  may  find  tolerable  ac- 
commodations at  ( rower,  troin  one  to  three  guineas 
si  week,  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  great- 
est inconvenience  is  the  want  of  a wetUconducted  inn  ; 
as  many  parties  make  excursions  for  a few  days,  who 
have  no  w ish  to  encumber  themselves  with  lodgings. 
Doubtless,  in  tins  improving  age,  the  difficulty  weird- 
vert  to  will  speedily  be  removed.  Perhaps,  while  this 
is  writing,  the  object  of  it  may  be  accomplished. 

As  there  arc  neither  ball-rooms  nor  card-assemblies 
yet  established  at  Cromer,  company  derive  their  chief 
amusement  from  riding,  walking,  and  sailing;  audio 
such  as  can  find  pleasure  in  such  cheap  and  unadulte- 
rated pleasures,  no  bathing-place  can  possess  more 
charms. 

There  is,  however,  a small  circulating  library , which 
no  doubt  will  he  enlarged  with  the  increase  of  compa- 
ny ; and  among  the  inhabitants  will  be  found  some 
sociable  intelligent  people,  who  are  ever  reads  to  pay 
attention  to  strangers. 

The  hat  lung-machines  are  on  a good  plan,  and  are 
attended  by  earetul  persons.  The  shore,  which  is  a 
fine  firm  sand,  not  only  renders  bathing  delightful, 
but,  when  the  tide  retires,  presents  a charming  lesel 
tor  many  miles. 

In  many  parts  the  dill's  arc  loft v and  well  broken. 
Thair  base  tare  commonly  composed  of  slropg  blue 
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day,  anil  hence  they  make  a bold  rcsvslance  to  Hie  im- 
petuous surge,  I hough  their  tops  frequently  crumble, 
and  fall  down  in  succession.  Hence  if  is  not  impro- 
bable but  that  the  sea  may  in  time  add  Cromer  to  the 
lon,r  list  of  her  eir  roaclunents. 

D 

«<  ;i  heapy  ruin  to  her  reign — 

Another  Slnjxkii  / While  the  barks  that  glide 
Now  on  her  crystal  breast,  and  all  the  r store. 

Their  little  store,  and  yet  their  daily  lire  ui 
Of  the  slight  or  ws — -the  hardy  fishing  ti  ibi  — 

Be  Hung  in  fragments  on  an  houseless  shore.” 


The  sea,  from  its  perpetual  motion,  presents  a scene 
that  never  tires,  an  here  it  is  generally  enlivened  by 
shipping ; the  passing  trade  from  Newcastle,  Sunder- 
land, and  the  Baltic,  keeping  up  a constant  change  of 
moving  objects.  “ The  different  parties  of  pleasure, 
observes  the  local  historian  of  Lromr, , “ that  assem- 
ble on  the  beach  in  an  evening,  for  walking,  riding, 
or  reading,  constitute  variety,  and  make  it  a very 
pleasant  resort.  But  towards  the  close  of  a fine  sum- 
mer's evening,  when  the  sun,  declining  in  full  splen- 
dour, tints  the  whole  scene  with  a golden  glow,  the 
sea  shore  becomes  an  object  truly  sublime  1 he  no- 
ble expanse  of  blue  water  on  tne  one  hand ; the  distant 
sail  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  con- 
trasted on  the  other  by  the  rugged  *u  laces  o!  the 
impending  cliffs;  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  intern, pled 
on  y by  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  waves  tailing  at 
your  feet;  or,  perhaps,  by  the  solemn  dashmg  of 
oars;  or,  at  intervals,  by  the  hoarse  bawling  of  the 
®a.’n «.  Music  in  such  full  unison”  with  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  altogether  calculated  to  inspire 
so  pleasmg  a train  of  thoughts  to  the  contemphit.ye 
solitary  stroller,  that  he  does  not  awake  from  Ins 
reverie,  till 

«<  Black  and  deep  the  night  begins  to  fall.” 

The  trail,-  carried  on  from  Ihis  place  is  but  small,  as 

there  is  1,0  convcnieui  harbour  I. 

securely:  yet  some  com  is  expoited,  while  coal, 
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tiles,  oil-cake,  porter,  and  other  articles  of  provincial 
consumption,  are  landed  here. 

The  vessels  used  at  Ci  onier  are  from  f>0  to  too  tons 
burden.  At  high  water  they  are  laid  upon  the  beach, 
and,  as  often  as  the  ebb  suits,  carts  are  drawn  to  the 
side  of  the  ship,  and  coals,  or  other  commodities,  are 
shot  into  them.  The  carts  can  only  carry  halt  a ton 
at  a time,  as  the  road  up  the  cliff  is  very  steep. 

In  this  manner  they  continue  passing  and  repassing, 
till  the  water  flows  up  to  the  horses'  bellies,  when 
they  are  obliged  to  desist,  till  the  return  ot  the  tide. 

When  a vessel  is  empty,  it  floats  in  a high  tide,  and 
continues  at  a little  distance  from  the  shore,  where  it 
is  loaded  by  means  ot  boats;  lest,  it  it  lay  too  near 
the  beach,  contrary  winds  should  prc\cnt  its  getting 
off  w ith  the  cargo. 

Robert  Bacon,  a mariner  of  Cromer , is  said  to  have 
discovered  Iceland,  and  likewise  to  have  taken  pri- 
soner James  prince  of  Scotland,  when  sailing  to  France 
for  his  education,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

The  lower  class  of  the  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  fishing.  Lobsters,  crabs,  whitings,  cod-fish, 
and  herrings,  are  all  caught  here  in  abundance  and 
perfection.  The  herrings  arc  cured  in  the  town,  in  a 
house  latelv  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  this  specu- 
lation appears  to  answer  very  well,  both  to  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  fishermen,  who  are  a busy  active  race; 
and,  in  their  various  innocent  occupations  along  the 
beach,  give  a considerable  share  of  animation  to  the 
scene. 

The  only  building  in  Cromer  that  deserves  parti- 
cular notice,  is  the  church  ; a handsome  pile,  built 
about  139b,  of  flint  and  free-stone.  It  consists  of  a 
body  and  two  aisles,  covered  with  slate.  The  tower 
is  square,  w ith  an  embattled  top,  rising  159  feet  in 
height.  * 

The  entrance  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  now  in 
ruins,  as  is  the  porch  on  the  north  side,  and  the  chan- 
cel. The  interior  of  the  church  is  in  pretty  good  ro 
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pair;  but  it  contains  no  monuments  of  any  conse- 
quence, except  one  or  two  of  (lie  Wyndham  and 
Ditched  families.  A well-toned  organ  has  lately  been 
placed  in  the  gallery. 

A grammar-school  was  founded  at  Cramer  in  the 
reign  o<  Henry  VII.  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Bede,  alder- 
man of  London,  who  bequeathed  the  annual  sum  of 
ten  pounds  for  that  purpose. 

On  Whitsun  Monday  a large  fair  is  held  here,  which 
draws  together  all  the  neighbourhood,  within  ten 
miles.  1 o a mind  that  can  receive  pleasure  from 
seeing  others  happy,  nothing  can  lie  more  delightful 
than  to  behold  several  hundreds  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  in  their  best  attire,  arriving  in  boats,  or  entering 
the  town  on  the  land  side,  with  hope  and  joy  depicted 
in  their  looks. 

WALKS  and  RIDES  round  CROMER. 

About  three  quarters  of  a mile  to  the  eastward  of 
the  town  stands  the  light-house,  which  commands  an 
extensive  sea  prospect.  The  tower  is  built  of  hr. ck, 
three  stories  high,  crowned  with  a lanthorn,  lighted 
by  fifteen  patent  lamps,  each  placed  in  a large  copper 
reflector,  plated,  and  ranged  round  an  upright  axis, 
kept  in  continual  motion  by  jack-work,  wound  up 
every  live  hours  and  a half;  by  which  means,  a set  of 
live  reflectors  are  presented  to  the  eye  every  minute, 
the  axis  being  three  minutes  in  performing  its  rota- 
tion. 

Extending  the  walk  a little  farther,  there  is  a 

fdeasant  view  of  liie  \ illnge  of  Ova  strand.  The  cliffs 
lere  rise  between  3 and  400  feet,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Cromer  hall,  the  residence  of  George  Wyndham, 
F.sq.  is  a respectable  old  hi  use,  placed  in  an  amphi- 
theatre of  woods,  which  are  a principal  ornament  of 
the  town.  The  house  itself  is  so  sequestered  and  em- 
bosomed in  trees,  that  a stranger  would  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean.  The 
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walks  in  the  woods  near  the  house  are  extremely 
delightful.  J 

No  numerous  arc  the  attractions  within  a few  miles 
ol  Cramer,  both  to  pedestrians  and  equestrians,  that 
we  cannot  attempt  to  describe  them,  but  shall  only 
particularize  the  principal  of  them.  The  Milage  of 
Runt  an ; the  town  ol  Holt ; Felbrigg,  the  seat  of  the 
Right  lion.  W illiam  Wyndham  ; Gunter  kail,  the  seat 
of  the  Right  lion.  Lord  Su Wield;  Aorth-Wahham ; 
Han  worth : Muudesley ; North  ;.s ; hlichiing,  the 
seat  of  the  JJon.  Asheton  Harbord,  with  its  aecompa- 
n intents;  Aytsham ; It  uolte  i u , the  seat  of  the  Kt.Hon. 
Lord  Walpole;  S her  ring  ham,  Upper  and  timer; 
Hey  bourn;  with  various  other  places;  are  generally 
visited  by  those  who  make  Cicnuer  the  place  of  their 
temporary  residence.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  ob- 
jects of  public  attention:  and  are  visited  by  the  ■>’ene- 
ral  tourist.  ° 

With  the  following  moral  lines,  written  by  the 
English  ( i leaner,  on  the  Sands  at  Cromer , we  conclude 
our  briel  account  ot  this  interesting  little  bathiiiLr- 
place:  s 


“ Thou  emblem  of  the  youthful  breast! 
Thoughts  fair  or  f»ul  niav  he  impress’d 
Ou  thy  smooth  face  ; bin'  not  like  thee 
Can  youth’s  once  tainted  mind  he  free; 
Nor  foul  be  fair  with  the  next  tide — 
The  mind’s  pollution  must  abide  : 

Alas’  It  that  pure  shrine  you  stain. 
Seas  cannot  wash  it  white  again: 
Guardians  of  youth,  then,  < » take  care! 
Th’  impression  that  ye  give  be  fair.  ” 
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THE  mild  and  genial  softness  of  the  air,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Devon,  is  generally  esteemed  equally 
salutary  for  invalids  with  that  of  Montpellier,  or 
Nice;  and,  therefore,  it  is  frequently  prescribed 
for  persons  labouring  under  pulmonic  disorders,  and 
all  the  long  train  of  complaints  known  under  the 
vulgar  name  of  declines.  But,  independent  of  health, 
pleasure  has  erected  her  standard,  in  several  stations, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  this  extensive  county; 
and  between  the  entrances  of  the  Exe  and  the  Dart 
alone  we  find  four  places  of  public  resort,  Dawhsli, 
TcignmouthjShaldon,  and  Torquay. 

Dawtish , lying  about  ldUniles  from  London,  from 
a small  fishing  cove  has,  within  a few  years,  risen 
into  a state  of  comparative  elegance  and  extent . At 
first  it  was  resorted  to  by  those  who  wished  for  more 
retirement  than  they  could  enjoy  at  well-trequen  e 
places;  but,  by  degrees,  its  pure  salubrious  air,  the 
conveniences  it  afforded  for  bathing,  and  its  natural 
beauties,  pointed  it  out  as  an  eligible  summerretrt.it, 
anti  it  certainly  » ..<>1  a little  i.ttTebted  tor  the  repute- 
tion  it  has  gained  to  the  elegant  muse  ot  Dr.Dowmmui, 
in  his  beautiful  poem  on  Infancy. 

“ O Da wlish,  though  unclassic  be  thy  name, 

Bv  every  muse  unsung,  should  from  thy  tiue. 

To  keen  poetic  eves  alone  reveal’d, 

From  the  cerulean  bosom  ot  the  deep 

(As  Aphrodite  rose  ot  old)  appear  .. 

Health's  blooming  goddess,  and  benignant  srm 
On  her  true  votary ; not  Cythera  s fame, 

NotErvx,  nor  the  laurel  boughs  which  wav  d 
On  Deios  erst,  Apollo’s  natal  soil, 

However  warm,  enthusiastic  youth 
Dwelt  in  those  seats  enamour  d shall  to  me 
Be  halt  so  dear.  To  thee  will  I consign 
Often  the  timid  virgin,  to  thy  pure 
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Encircling  waves ; to  thee  will  I consign 
The  feeble  matron ; or  the  child  on  whom 
Thou  may’st  bestow  a second  happier  birth, 

From  weakness  unto  strength.  And  should  I view, 

I nfetter’d,  with  the  souna  firm-judging  mind. 
Imagination  to  return,  array’d 
In  her  once-glowing  vest,  to  thee  my  lyre 
Shall  oft  be  tun’d,  and  tothy  Nereids  green, 
lying,  long  unuotic'd,  in  their  haunts  retir’d. 

Nor  will  I cease  to  praise  thy  lovely  strand, 

Thy  tow’ring  dills,  nor  the  small  babbling  brook, 

Whose  shallow  current  laves  thy  thistled  vale." 

Dawlish  is  delightfully  situate  in  a valley,  on  all 
sides  surrounded  by  high  grounds,  except  towards 
the  east,  which  opens  towards  the  cerulean  expanse  5 

1 fronting  which,  on  thestraud,  are  some  good  lodging- 
houses.  Higher  up  are  several  other  buildings,  well 
calculated  for  families,  which  command  a pleasing 
view  of  various  objects;  particularly  of  a singular 
Hotliic  structure,  creeled  by  Sir  William  Watson. 
This  pile  has  a kind  of  arcade  in  front,  with  columns 
and  pointed  arches,  decorated  with  escutcheons  and 
fret  -work  pinnacles.  If  stands  in  a garden  tilled  with 
various  exotic  plants,  on  one  of  the  cliff's,  and  proudly 
looks  down  ou  the  shore,  which  it  eominauds  for  a 
considerable  way,  both  towards  Tcignmoulh  and  the 
opening  of  Torbay . Nearer  the  sea,  & mount,  imi- 
tating a natural  rock,  has  beeu  raised,  with  a cell  in 
the  interior. 

Further  up  the  vale,  a range  of  neat  buildings  pre- 
sent themselves;  among  which  are  two  inns,  with 
tolerable  accommodations.  Opposite  is  an  over- 
shot water-mill,  which  has  a very  romantic  effect; 

I higher  up,  where  the  valley  contracts,  are  several 
| genteel  lodging-houses,  fronting  the  sea;  and  each 
possessing  a small  plat  before  it,  neatly  railed  in. 

There  are  now  building  five  large  houses  upon  the 
slifK,  commanding  a picturesque  view  of  Torbav  on 
> the  right,  of  the  estuary  of  the  lixe,  and  Kxmouth, 

1 to  the  left,  with  the  Isle  of  Fortland,  and  other  objects. 
These  buildings,  which  are  intended  lor  lodging-houses, 
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are  of  a superior  construction ; and,  as  the  Princess 
of  Wales  has  lately  honored  this  place  with  her  re- 
sidence, there  is  no  doubt  but  Dawlish  will  rapidly 
rise  into  consequence. 

l'rom  hence  to  the  church  is  a continuation  of 
straggling  cottages  on  each  side  the  road,  for  a space 
of  half  a mile.  Here  we  come  to  a bridge,  contigu- 
ous  to  which  is  another  mill,  and  two  pleasant  dwel- 
ling-houses. 'f'he  manor-house,  w ith  its  bell  cupola, 
and  high  poplars,  increases  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
ture; while  the  church,  a handsome  Gothic  pile,  w ith 
its  surrounding  ehn-rows,  gives  a kind  of  finish  to  the 
scene.  The  south  part  is  very  line;  and  between 
each  of  the  ramified  windows  is  a niche,  with  the 
remains  of  mutilated  statues,  which  probably  exer- 
cised the  fanaticism  of  the  round-heads,  in  the  civil 
wars.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  battlements  and 
pinnacles;  and  near  the  east  end  is  a projecting  tur- 
ret, in  a similar  style  of  architecture,  which  serv  es  as 
a staircase  to  the  roof. 

The  vicarage-house,  encircled  by  gardens,  is  a 
charming  spot.  A high  hill  shelters  it  from  the 
north;  and  a screen  of  elms  shades  it  on  the  west. 

Though  there  is  no  regular  market  at  Daalish,  it 
is  pretty  well  supplied  with  necessaries  from  the 
neighbourhood  ; and  besides,  there  is  a frequent  com- 
munication with  the  towns  of  this  quarter,  and  thrice 
a week  with  the  city  of  Exeter. 

The  bathing  machines  are  numerous,  and  well  con- 
ducted. 'llie  beach  in  front  of  the  lodging-houses 
has  a gentle  descent  to  the  sea,  which  is  generally 
pure  and  clear. 

The  promenade  is  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and  ex- 
tends in  a straight  line  across  the  strand.  It  may  be 
lengthened  at  pleasure  by  a ramble  under  the  cliffs, 
which  are  here  bold,  precipitous,  and  ol  a tr<  mend- 
ous  height;  though  not  of  a very  dense  and  com- 
pact construction,  as  is  evident  from  thcellects  which 
the  waves  have  produced  upon  them. 
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HIDES  round  DAWLISH. 

In  n situation  where  riding  or  walking  must  con- 
slitufe  the  principal  amusement  of  company,  some  of 
the  principal  tours  ought  to  be  indicated,  ’that  to 
Pouti'  hum  Cattle,  the  seat  of  J.ord  Viscount  Courte- 
na  v,  is  one  of  the  first  that  a visitor  of  bau-iish  would 
wish  to  make. 

Ascending  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Starcross,  wc 
gam  a fine  view  towards  the  efflux  of  the  r.xe ; and, 
soon  after,  of  M mu  cud,  with  its'obelisk  ; pass  the 
dilapidated  nip.pel  of  t'ojtvu ; and  rejoining  Marcross 
road,  catch  a charming  view  of  £x  mouth,  with  its 
rmr.  Starcross,  which  we  soon  enter,  is  a pleasant 
' di.i^e,  commanding,  from  some  points,  a view  of 
the  Eve  from  Topshain  to  its  estuary.  Proceeding 
along  its  banks,  reach  F<  a-dcrham  Castle , the  priu” 
cipal  object  of  the  excursion. 

I his  castle  was  probably  erected  first  with  a design 
ol  protecting  the  coast,  it  is  much  altered  and  im- 
proved, but  still  appears  an  ancient  structure.  For- 
merly it  had  a quadrangular  court  in  front,  with  a 
heavy  gate-way:  but  the  hand  of  taste  has  now  laid 
the  house  open  to  the  park,  which  is  well  stocked 
wi  h deer,  and  decorated  with  tine  timber,  such  as 
oak,  beech,  chesnut,  and  walnut. 

I he  house  contains  some  exquisite  paintings  by 
Hie  hrst  masters;  among  which,  “ The  Tribute  Mo- 
ot  K miens”  is  of  superior  excellence, 
flu-  pleasure-grounds  are  laid  out  with  judgment; 
and,  as  the  soil  is  favourable  for  vegetation,  every 
Hung  appears  flourishing  and  luxuriant.  Hie  ffclvi- 
dere  is  a triangular  building,  with  an  hexagonal  lower 
at  each  corner;  and  commands  views  so  rich  and 
extensive,  inat  no  description  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  ot  them.  1 

l»et timing  through  Kenton , which  has  a very  neat 
c urcli,  and  is  a pleasant  little  village,  visit  Uxt  . 

Hie  seat  of  Mr.  Swete,  with  its  delightful  and 
picturesque  grounds;  and  Mat,, head,  the  property 
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of  the  Karl  of  Lisburne, which  feasts  the  eye  enamour- 
ed of  natural  beauty  and  elegant  taste:  and,  toilow- 
in-  the  course  of  the  Ridgeway,  which  commands  the 
most  brilliant  prospects,  make  a diversion  to  Luscomb r, 
a seat  belonging  to  Mr.  Hoare,  and  then  strike  into 

the  road  to  Dau’lish.  . 

Strangers  likewise  frequently  make  an  excursion 
to  liit lord  house.  In  their  road,  see  Haldou-  ,l°uS*' 
the  magnificent  residence  of  Sir  Laurence  1 alk,  Bart, 
and  Luurencc-tower  on  Penhill,  a conspicuous  object 
to  a vast  distance,  erected  by  the  late  Mr  Robert  i alk, 
in  commemoration  of  General  Laurence,  who  died  at 
Haldon-house,  and  left  the  w hole  of  h'S  large  torti  ne, 
acquired  in  India,  to  Sir  Robert.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Dunchideock  is  a magmticent  monu- 
ment to  the  general’s  memory. 

The  view  from  ilaldou  is  very  rich  and  extensile, 
and  Exeter  appears  from  it  to  great  advantage, 
this  Down  are  held  tiie  Devonshire  races  I here  is 
on  a farm,  called  Shelstone,  m the  parish  of  Drew- 

steignton,  a remarkable  cromlech,  wluc  'V siicnilar 
the  most  perfect  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  a . s i n n 1 
curiosity;  it,  however,  is  equalled  by  the  Logan 
(called  by  the  country  people  the 
the  same  parish,  and  m the  channel  ot  the  mcr  u n. 
These  objects  are  worthy  ot . observa lion  m e 
whole  scenery  of  that  river  is  beaulithlly  loinantic. 
The  seal  of  Lord  Clifford,  at  l gbrook,  is  a mu-  stnu- 
tu  c and  has  a noble  collection  of  pictures,  lhe 
park  ami  pound,  arc  de|igl.M»l. 

Lj  to  W.  !»»"&  K'i1" 

of  the  ancient  farm!)  ot  'K 

apartments,  ami  some  good  Minting*,  Par]lc“f  rJ.J 
portrait  pf  Charles  1.  by  Vandyke,  supposed tph^e 
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been  taken  between  the  time  of  his  condemnation 
and  execution,  and  presented  to  Sir  Francis  Fulford, 
as  a memorial  of  his  regard. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  the  romantic  situation  of 
Siokdake , oppositethe  Chudleigh  marble  rock,  and  ris- 
ing grandly  above  the  river  Teign.  Here  is  an  elegant 
s' at  belonging  to  Frederic  Bay  ley,  Kmj.  .who  has  added 
considerably  to  its  natural  beauties,  by  extensive 
plantations. 

The  ride  from  Dawlidi  to  Teignmouih , a distance 
of  only  three  miles,  presents  nothing  more  than  the 
common  features  of  this  coast,  which  are  uniformly 
beautiful,  but  are  too  much  diversified  to  permit  us 
to  describe  them  in  detail. — See  Teignmoulh. 
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THIS  celebrated  sea-port  Ins,  of  late,  imitated 
many  of  its  neighbours,  in  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  a 
regular  watering-place.  It  is  a town  of  high  anti- 
quity , lying  in  t tie  eastern  pari  of  Hie  county  of  Kent, 
72  miles  from  London,  it)  iroin  C anterbury,  and  22 
from  Margate,  its  situation  is  in  a pleasant  valley, 
and  was  onee  walled  round,  having  ten  gates,  of  which 
only  three  remain.  The  hill  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  rises  with  a hold  abrupt  ascent,  to  the  north- 
ward of  tiie  town  j and  the  venerable  fortress  still 
seems  to  hid  defiance  to  the  power  of  France.  Fart 
of  the  castle  is  said  to  have  been  erected  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  so  great  has  been  its 
reputation,  that  it  was  formerly  called  the  key  of  the 
kingdom.  It  underwent  a thorough  repair  in  |75b, 
and  there  are  now  barracks  in  it,  for  a considerable 
garrison.  Here  is  a fine  brass  cannon,  twenty -two 
feet  in  length,  and  of  most  curious  workmanship. 
It  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  states  of 
Utrecht,  and  still  goes  by  the  name  ol  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's pocket  pistol.  By  some  recent  regulations,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to  see  the 
Castle.  There  are  also,  on  the  western  heights,  some 
new  fortifications,  erected  at  a great  expense,  but  con- 
sidered as  necessary  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

To  return  to  Dover:  the  delightful  situation  of 
which,  with  the  purity  of  the  sea,  and  the  advantages 
of  a line  beach  for  bathing,  has  caused  it  to  be  much 
resorted  t o of  late,  for  that  purpose,  The  variety  of 
scenes  which  the  place  exhibits,  its  intercourse 
with  the  continent,  especially  in  time  of  peace,  the 
romantic  and  beautiful  views,  which  in  every  situa- 
tion around  are  displayed  to  the  eye,  and  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  make  il  equally  desirable  for  those  who 
visit  the  coast  lor  balhmg,  and  the  valetudinarian  wh« 
comes  in  quest  ufheaith, 
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A little  to  the  South  of  the  town,  is  Shakspeare’s 
Cliff,  so  called  from  the  following  appropriate  descrip- 
tion in  the  tragedy  of  Lear : 

Here  is  the  Cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
I/Hiks  fearfully  on  the  Cuotined  deep; 

How  dizzy  ’tis  to  east  ones’  eyes  so  low ! 

The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire;  dreadful  trade ! 
Metbinks  lie  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  ; 

The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 

Appear  I ike  mice;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark. 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight-  The  murmuring  surge. 
That  on  th’  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Cannot  be  beard  su  high.  I’ll  look  no  more. 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deticient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. — 

The  samphire  grows  in  abundance  upon  the  chalky 
dill's,  and  make  a finely-flavoured  pickle.  The  poor 
people  \t  ho  gather  it,  fix  a rope  to  an  iron  crow  driven 
in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  then  descend  by 
the  rope  over  the  precipice,  and  in  a basket  gather 
the  samphire,  an  employment  which  makes  the  spec- 
tator shudder. 

Tlje  original  bathing-machines  are  conveniently 
stationed  in  the  bay  near  Lord  North’s  battery;  the 
new  machines  are  placed  higher  up  the  bay,  and  have 
every  convenience  for  bathing,  There  are  also  ex- 
cellent hot-baths,  which  are  heated  at  any  time,  oil 
the  shortest  notice  ; or  in  stormy  weather,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  go  into  the  open  sea,  they  are  used  as 
cold-baths,  and  the  sea-water  is  shifted  for  each  bather. 

Dover  is  one  of  the  principal  cinque-ports,*  and 
sends  tv,  o members  to  parliament.  It  is  of  considerable 


* The  cinque-ports  arc  of  great  antiquitv.  It  appears 
that  Dou  r.  Sandwich,  and  Hoinney,  were  of  most  note  lie- 
tore  the  Couqiu  st : to  these  Willi  am  tin-  Conqueror  added 
rla ,titu>  .uni  I lythe,  to  complete  tbe  number,  live  i rim 1 
truiu  winch  they  derive  their  appellation;  though  after- 
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antiquity,  and  from  its  proximity  to  France  has  long 
teen  a place  of  great  maritime  importance.  Here 
are  two  churches,  f't.  Mary's  and  St.  James 8.  the 
tower  of  the  former  was  discovered,  on  digging  a 
vault,  to  have  been  built  upon  the  remains  ot  a Ro- 
man hath.  In  this  church  are  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  Churchill  thcsatyrist,  andtheBn- 

wards  the  ancient  towns  of  Wincholsea  and  Rye  were  an- 
nexed to  them.  Ail  these  enjoy  considerable  privileges,  and 
each  port,  has  its  appendant  members,  which  were  called  up- 
on to  aid  their  respective  principals  upon  any  emergency. 

These  ports  were  first  enfranchised  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, on  account  of  the  services  rendered  by  their  fleets 
and  armies  during  the  invasions  of  the  Danes-  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  they  received  a charter  of  conformation,  by 
which  they  were  exempted  tie  Into  venditione  aclialo  et  rca- 
chuto  no  leVs  than  ninety-nine  years  before  the  city  of  I/*n- 
don  obtained  its  charter  of  foreign  bought  and  foreign  sold. 

The  same  charter  confirms  all  former  privileges,  and 
El-ants  many  important  franchises,  extending  as  tar  as  Great 
Yarmouth,  where  the  fishermen  of  the  cinque -ports  were 
allowed  to  deliver  their  herr.ngs  freely,  and  had  lands  as- 
signed to  dry  their  nets  upon.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
ouam  1 arose  between  tin-  denizens  of  the  cinque-ports  and 
those  of  Yarmouth,  in  which  one  <<f  the  former  was  killed  , 
and,  as  a mulct,  the  town  ofi  armouth  is  still  obliged  to  pay 
a certain  number  of  herrings  yearly  to  "W  indsor  castle,  or  a 

sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  them.  , . , 

The  barons  (or  representatives)  of  the  cinque-ports  and 
two  ancie  nt  towns,  have  the  honour  of  hearing  the  canopies 
over  the  king  and  queen  at  a coronation,  and  to  dine,  wi  h 
the  king  on  that  dav,  when  they  sir  at  his  majesty  s light 
h-,n  i The  canopies,  with  the  staves  and  silver  bells, 
become  afterwards  the  property  of  the  cmque-ports.-In 
short,  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  even  to  enumerate 
the  privileges  of  these  favoured  ports : many  of  them,  m- 
deeil,  arc  become  obsolete,  as  are  the  services  fur  w Inch  they 

WfRrfotv  large  ships  were  introduced  into  the  navy,  these 
*ts  on  any  emergency,  were  obliged  to  furnish  f, fly-seven 
irr^spis  yearly,  manned  and  equipped  at  their  own  cost,  for 
of  fifteen  (lavs;  but.  if  their  services  were  longer 

renuired,  they  were  victualled  and  paid  by  the  king.  Hast- 
requ’re  i,  y ships,  armed,  and  manned  with 

StTonc  mcn  and  a boy  each ; Dover  the  same  number 
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tish  Aristophanes  Sanmal  Foote.  The  church  of  St. 
James  formerly  belonged  to  the  castle;  and  in  it  the 
court  of  chancery  and  admiralty  for  the  cinque-ports, 
and  their  members,  are  still  held.  At  the  end  ot  the 
town,  in  the  reign  of  Henry.  III.  a religious  house  was 
founded  by  Hubert  de  burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  for  a hos- 
pital, called  Maiso  i Dial  (House  of  God).  At  th« 
reformation  it  was  converted  into  a victual  I iug-office, 
and  is  still  applied  to  the  same  use.  There  are  other 
religious  edihees  at  and  near  Dover,  hut  no  vestiges 
of  them  now  remain. 

Dover  is  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  mayor, 
jurats,  and  commonalty  of  the  town  and  port  of  U ver. 
it  was  formerly  divided  into  twenty-one  wards,  but  at 
present  there  are  only  thirteen.  A tree-school  was 
established  herein  1771,  by  John  Treveunion,  Esq. 
member  of  parliament  for  Dover.  Here  is  also  a 
charity-school,  founded  in  1789,  in  which  forty-live 
boys  and  thirty -four  girls  are  educated,  and  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

Dover  lias  a market  every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, the  latter  being  the  principal.  It  has  also  one 


Sandwich  five  ships;  New  ltonin  y five  ships;  and  Hvthe 
live  ships — all  equipped  as  above.  Thus  the  whole  number 
of  men  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  aud  forty,  anti  lifty- 
st’veu  boys. — In  a word,  lor  a long  series  of  years  tin- cinque- 
ports  formed  the  bulwark  of  England  on  this  side,  w here  the 
danger  dhiefly  lay.  Ev  n as  laU  as  the  tin:  • of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, they  rend -red  esM-ntial  services  tot. .estate. 

A sensible  writer  observes,  that  “ the  einnue-p. .rts  were 
an  incorporated  body  enjoying  an  interior  jurisdiction  with- 
in theinselv.  s,  subordinate  m thu  admiralty  of  England,  but 
more  intimately  united  in  the  same  person,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  constable  of  Dover  castle.  From 
their  local  situation  opposite,  and  their  immediate  vicinity 
to.  Calais  and  the  French  coast,  they  were,  from  the  highest 
antiquity,  of  great  consideration  and  consequence,  for  the 
defenceot  the  British  Clin  i mol,  aud  of  the  southern  andeast- 
coasts  of  this  kingdom;  aud  under  this  idea  they  were 
invested  with  high  honours,  privileges,  powers,  and  immuni- 
ties, and  erected  into  a bulwark  and  guard  to  defend  our 
coasts,  in  order  to  repel  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  w hen- 
ever they  might  attempt  an  invasion." 
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yearly  (air,  which  begins  Nov.  22,  and  continues  three 
days. 

The  influx  of  a number  of  respectable  families  as 
summer  visitors,  has  occasioned  the  erection  of  a 
new  assembly-room,  ami  a theatre.  At  the  assembly- 
room  thereare  regular  public  breakfasts,  card-j  arlies, 
and  balls.  It  commands  a fine  \icw  of  the  Channel, 
and  the  toast  of  I ranee. 

The  theatre  opens  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  and 
possesses  generally  a respectable  company  of  per- 
formers. 

Thereare  two  circulating  libraries  litre;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which,  called  the"  Apollo  library,  is  situate 
in  King-street,  at  a short  distance  from  the  bathing 
machines,  and  has  a handsome  reading-room,  where 
the  London  and  country  news-papers  are  daiiy  to  lie 
seen  by  subscribers.  The  Albion  library,  in  Snare- 
gate- street,  possesses  similar  accommodations.  In 
*1778,  the  inhabitants  of  Dover  obtained  an  act  of 
Parliament  for  the  better  paving,  lighting,  and  watch- 
ing the  streets  and  lanes  within  its-  liberties.  Hy 
the  returns  of  population  in  1801,  it  appears  that  tins 
place  contained  14,S15  inhabitants,  but  it  must  lie 
confessed  there  are  few  elegant  lodgings,  or  even  hand- 
some houses,  in  Dover . 

The  principal  inns  are  t lie  Royal  Hotel ; i ork 
House,  the  Ship,  the  City  of  London,  and  the  king’s 
Head;  in  all  of  which  good  accommodations  may  he 
had,  and  excellent  post-chaises.  The  London  mail- 
coach  arrives  every  morning  about  seven  o’clock  ; 
and  returns  to  London  at  seven  in  the  evening.  I h«  i e 
are, besides,  several  stage-coaches, which  set  out  for  Lon- 
don every  morning  at  lour,  and  every  evening  at  six. 


excursions. 

About  a mile  and  half  north  of  Dover, \sOU  Park, 
a house  delightfully  seated  on  the  hill,  which  has  a 
line  view  of  the  vaiiey,  the  sea-coast,  t rance,  Ac. 
]t  belongs  to  Hr.  Osborne.  Near  to  this  place  is  the 
fqrm  ot  Archer’s  Court,  which  is  held  by  the  singular 
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th.e,  KinS’sll«»^  when  lie  crosses 
l1,  '0!;  l{  he  should  happen  to  be  sen-sick 

' hree  miles  from  Archer’s  Court,  is  the  villa-e  of 
aldershare.  I he  church,  which  is  small,  contains 
some  pod  monuments  of  the  ancient  family  of  Mo- 
nms  formerly  lords  of  the  manor.  In  this  village 
s a dHiirhlluisr-at  belonging-  to  the  Carl  of  (Fnildford. 

the  park  is  erected  a high  belvidcre,  which  com- 
mands a beant.tul  and  extensive  view  ot  the  country 
Opposite  to  this  seat  arc  the  remains  of  V\  cst  Lan£ 

foMnouk7i  » OUp  ('  in  U,e  rei-u  of  Hirhard  7. 

' ""ti0  the  1 remonstratensian  order,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Thomas  a Bechet. 

is  rminrkahl''fhiC!i  rmiS  lhr0U»1'  thc  ' of  Dover, 
is  remarkable  lor  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  dis- 

t il  imrM  ' , U'Sea'  There  are  thereon,  several  c, pi- 
rn t we t Ab°  ■*  two  miles  and  a hUlf 
Al  l!  ’ “retne  rums  ot  M.  Hhada-,md  s 

Abbey,  wh, cl,  also  was  appropriated  to  the  nioilks  of 
the  IVemonstratensian  order.  * 

I hose  who  are  fond  of  excursions,  will  also  be  <rra 
tilled  by  visiting  Deal,  Folhstoue,  and  Canterbury. 
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IF  amenity  of  situation,  salubrity  of  air,  and  faci- 
lity of  communication  with  the  metropolis,  and  Vvitli 
other  public  places,  arc  suflicient  to  draw  company 
to  any  place,  in  all  these  respects  East  Bourne  has 
just  claims  to  distinction. 

This  deliohtful  village,  which  lies  twenty-two  miles 
east  of  Brighton,  and  sixty-four  from  London,  is  situ- 
ate at  the  extremity  of  the  South  Downs,  in  Sussex, 
from  which  circumstance  it  receives  its  appellation. 
It  is  an  hundred  within  itself,  and  holds  a court  leel 
annually,  with  other  powers  and  privileges. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  reasons,  independent  of  the 
above,  for  supposing  that  the  town  was  formerly  much 
larger  than  it  is,  even  in  its  present  improved  state. 
Foundations  of  buildings  are  constantly  ploughing  up 
in  distant  parts  of  the  parish  ; and  conjecture  has  plac- 
ed here  the  Homan  city  of  Andorida,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  prevailing  tradition. 

Among  the  religious  houses  suppressed  by  Henry 
VIII.  was  one  at  this  place  for  Black  Friars,  which 
was  amply  endowed;  and  though  its  exact  scite is  not 
known,  yet  at  the  Lamb  Inn,  near  the  church,  is  still 
to  be  seen  a curious  spider-arched  apartment,  now 
used  as  a cellar,  which  has  evidently  belonged  to  some 
monaslry  ;*  and,  not  many  years  ago,  a subterrane- 
ous passage  was  discovered,  leading  Irom  anotlrer 
cellar  in  the  same  house,  towards  the  church,  which, 
after  being  explored  a short  way,  was  filled  up  at  the 
mouth  with  hrick-work,  to  prevent  danger  to  rash  ad- 
venturers, as  well  as  to  keep  the  cellai  warm. 


«*■  Some  writers  mention  a small  Benedictine  minnerv  at 
p„,t  liotunc,  said  to  have  been  founded  towards  the  clo*e 
•f  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  Sir  John  Buhuiu 
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East  Boar  tie  church  is  a large,  antique  fabric,  con- 
taining some  liamisomc  monuments,  and  a gallery 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  visitors,  who  frequent  tiiis 
fashionable  watering-place  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. 

The  iocal  beauties  of  East  Bourne  are  various  and 
attractive,  but  as  the  town  is  at  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  what  are  termed  the  sea-houses  are  chiefly 
frequented  bv  company.  The  prospects  are  fine; 
the  soil  fertile;  the  trees  more  luxuriant  than  usual 
on  the  sea-coast;  the  walks  and  rides  are  excellent; 
and,  what  is  a principal  object  to  the  visitors,  the 
bathing  is  remarkably  good. 

These  advantages  tend  not  only  to  draw  company 
here  during  the  season,  but  also  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  the  residents. 

Cowrton-placf,  the  handsome  scat  of  Lord  G. 
Cavendish,  is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  ot  the 
place.  It  stands  in  a lawn  surrounded  with  lofty  trees, 
pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  and  plantations. 

The  house  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Gilbert  likewise 
display  much  taste;  and,  besides  these,  we  find  se- 
veral pleasant  villas  dispersed  about,  whicli  ; i ve  ail 
elegant  appearance  to  the  s irro  uiding  scenery. 

• At  the  entrance  of  the  village  is  a Cvrhack  suffi- 
cient to  hold  a troop  of  horse,  which  adds  to  the  vi ra- 
cily of  the  place*. 

There  are  two  good  unis,  the  Lamb  and  the  New 
Inn,  where  proper  attention  is  paid  to  guests;  and 
nothing  seems  wanting  to  render  this  a most  desirable 
summer  retreat,  except  more  Lodging-houses  near 
tke  sea.  A stage-coach  goes  to  and  from  London 
thrice  a week  during  the  summer  months,  and  a post 
daily. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

A wove  the  amusements  of  B wnc  may  be 
reckoned  the  Circulating  L'erapie',  one  of  which 
Was  established  here  in  17.o0  by  a respectable  book- 
seller in  Brighton;  the  other  in  l"93  by  Mr.  Hca- 
tlicrly.  Here  Ihe  daily  papers,  and  various  pubiica- 
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tions  of  interest  or  amusement,  are  to  be  read.  There 
is  likewise  the  appendage  of  billiard-tables,  which 
serve  to  exercise  those  who  have  less  taste  for  books. 

The  Theatre,  situate  in  South-street,  though 
small,  has  a decent  company  of  performers  during 
the  season;  and,  at  the  Lamb  Inn,  is  a subscription 
Ball-room. 

CHALYBEATE  SPRTNO. 

This  rises  about  a mile  to  the  westward  of  the  sea- 
houses,  at  a place  called  Holywell.  It  has  been  re- 
commended, in  all  cases,  for  which  the  Bristol  wa- 
ters are  serviceable ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  sc 
much  used. 

RIDES  and  WALKS  round  EAST  BOURNE. 


the  forts. 

About  a mile  and  a half  to  the  eastward  of  the 
sea-houses,  at  Langley  Point,  arc  two  forts  erected 
on  the  beach,  for  the  protection  of  the  coast.  1 hose 
command  Pevensey  Bay  to  a considerable  extent » and 
about  a mile  behind  them,  on  an  eminence  called 
Antony  Hill,  arc  placed  some  nieces  of  heavy  cannon. 
Other  military  posts  have  also  been  lately  erected 

here. 

pevensey  castle. 

Four  miles  to  the  east  is  the  small  village  of  Pe 
vensev  once  a tow  n of  eminence,  and  a sea-port. 

to  have  been  one  of  those : that  -ere 
ravaged  bv  Earl  Godwin  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor;  and  gives  name  to  the  bay  in  which  it  is 

SltThebav  of  Pevensey  is  famous  in  history  for  hav- 
in<>  been  the  landing-place  of  W iHiam  the  Conquer- 
"r°  ^en  he  came  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
England  against  Harold,  who,  being  engaged  in  op- 
an  Suasion  in  the  north,  had  left  this  part  of 
fhe  coast  defenceless.  The  battle  of  Hastings  soon 
followed;  and  the  intrepid  Norman  mounted  Urn 
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throne  which  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  un- 
fortunate rival,  in  this  well-fought  field. 

Pevensey  Castle,  the  only  object  desen  mg  atten- 
tion in  this  bay,  is  unquestionably  of  great  antiquity, 
though  thea'ra  of  its  foundation  cannot  beasrerlamed. 
From  the  various  strata  of  Roman  bricks  still  to  be 
seen  here,  it  was  probably  constructed  on  a fortress 
belonging  to  that  nation,  of  which  it  bears  undoubt- 
ed vestiges. 

After  the  conquest,  it  passed  into  different  bands, 
sometimes  reverting  to  flic  crown,  and  sometimes  in 
the  possession  of  subjects.  Part  of  the  honour  of 
Pevensey  was  given  by  Henry  IV.  to  the  Pelham  fa- 
mily, which  they  still  enjoy.  The  principal  estate, 
however,  and  the  castle,  belong  to  Lord  George  Ca- 
vendish. 

Pevensey  Castle  is  an  irregular  polygon  of  great 
extent,  flanked  bv  round  towers.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  west  side  by  a bridge ; and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  except  on  the  east,  where  there  is  another  ap- 
proach. The  circumference  of  the  Inner  Castle  is 
about  seventy-five  rods,  and  of  the  outer  walls  23ft. 
The  interior  of  the  Inner  Castle  consists  pi  mcipally 
of  six  complete  arches  in  large  towers  or  bastions,  of 
which  two  are  considerably  larger  than  the  res!,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  kitchen  and  refectory. 
It  is  still  a noble  ruin. 

Iu  this  neighbourhood  have  recently  been  erected 
several  martello  towers. 

WILMNGnEN. 

This  is  a very  pleasant  village,  about  two  miles 
from  £«'/  B'  urrn , in  which  is  a handsome  house  be- 
longing to  Jlr.  Thomas,  w ho  has  a park,  decoy-pond, 
gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  ottier  rural  amuse- 
ments. 

WILMINGTON. 

Ov  the  side  of  a high  hill  at  Wilmington,  the 
figure  of  a man,  eighty  yards  in  length,  grasping 
a statf  in  each  hand,  iu  a parallel  direction  with 
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t lie  body,  is  plainly  discerned,  by  a remark- 
able difference  in  the  colour  of  the  grass.  T lie 
spot  is  said  to  have  been  paved  with  briiks, 
whence  the  different  tint  of  the  verdure  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen. 

HUItSTMONCEAUX  CASTI.F. 

Xhf.  origin  of  this  castle,  which  lies  about 
six  miles  front  Pevcnsey,  is  unknown;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  Roger  de  Fiennes  obtained  a licence 
from  Henry  VI.  to  render  it  a fortress,  and  to  en- 
large the  park.  It  is  a solid  structure  ol  brick, 
surrounded  with  a deep  moat,  which  has  been  ry 
for  many  years.  The  apartments  were  spacious 
and  lofty;  and,  from  an  incident  which  happened 
here,  the  well-known  comedy  ot  the  Drummer 
or  Haunted  House  took  its  rise. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  whole  of  the  inside, 
with  all  the  timber  and  window-frames,  were  re* 
moved  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Hare,  in  order  to 
erect  a more  modern  edifice  in  another  part  ot 

11  Adjoining  the  park  is  the  church,  in  which  is 
a monument  to  the  unfortunate  Lord  Dacre,  w ho 
suffered  death  at  the  age  ot  twenty-four,  tor  be- 
ing an  accomplice  in  the  murder  ot  Sir  Nicholas 
Pelham’s  game-keeper.  It  seems  that  a party 
of  whom  his  lordship  was  one,  though  not  • 
sent  on  the  fatal  occasion,  in  a youthful  Lobe, 
had  engaged  to  take  a deer  -from  Pelham  grounds, 
but  meeting  with  resistance  in  this  unlaw  iul  deed, 
the  game-keeper  lost  his  life,  and  even  the  ami- 
able  character  of  Dacre  could  not  save  him. 

sEAFonn. 

Though  this  place  sends  two  members  to  serve 
m parliament,  and  f.i i* Of 


cinqiie-p<  rt,  it  is  only  a ^11  ^"^^hion- 

late  years,  howevei,  it  lias  t.uteu  p 
able  trade  of  being  a batlung-place. 
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At  the  distance  of  a mile  or  two  from  thE  town, 
near  Alfreston,  are  several  ancient  barrows  or 
tumuli,  chiefly  bell-shaped,  but  some  of  them 
l°ng»  particularly  one  which  measures  fifty-five 
yards.  A circular  barrow  was  opened  here  in 
IiGo,  and  in  it  were  found  a skeleton,  different 
kindsof  knives,  and  an  oven  in  the  middle. 

Various  other  places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
East  Bourne,  will  attract  the  notice  of  persons  who 
make  any  stay  here.  Among  these  may  be  enu- 
merated H a l v h am,  a small  market-town,  West- 
ham,  West  Dean,  East  Dean,  near  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  the  promontory  called  Beachy 
Head,  where  are  several  caverns  resembling  great 
vaults.  They  are  said  to  have  been  cut  in  the 
chalk  rock  by  a clergyman  of  the  name  of  Darby 
who  resided  at  East  Dean,  and  hence  they  arc 
called  “ Parson  Darby’s  Hole.”  It  seems  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  this  labor  out  of  humanity 
as  in  stormy  weather  he  put  out  lights  to  guide 
the  unfortunate  mariners  to  shelter, should  any  such 
be  near.  We  are  told,  that  he  once  had  the  hap- 
piness of  saving  upwards  of  twenty  lives  from  a 
Dutch  vessel,  stranded  near  the  spot ; but  he 
soon  fell  a martyr  to  his  benevolence,  as  the  damp- 
ness ot  the  situation  killed  him.  ^ 

The  cliffs  here  rise  to  the  height  of  near  600 
feet,  particularly  those  called  the  “ Three 
Charles’s,”  where  divers  species  of  marine  birds 
resort  to  breed. 

- throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  South 
Downs,  pheasants  abound,  and  a pack  of  hounds 
is  kept  at  East  Bourne,  which  is  often  joined  bv 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  chace.  Indeed  no 
country  can  be  more  favorable  for  this  pastime 
o.  iorexerc.se  on  horseback  in  general,  than  the 
Downs  ot  bussex. 
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EXMOUTII , 


SO  called  from  being  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe, 
is  about  l"6milcs  from  London, taking  the  A xminslcr 
and  Honiton  road,  and  seven  miles  less  by  nay  of  Lyme 
and  Sidmouth. 

Exmouth , but  a few  years  since,  was  nothing  more 
than  a small  fishing  town,  without  one  lodging-house 
capable  of  accommodating  a large  family;  now,  how- 
ever, it  abounds  with  excellent  lodging-houses;  and 
those  situate  on  the  Beacon  (in  number  about  twenty) 
command  a view,  by  many  persons,  deemed  the  finest 
in  England.  These  houses,  (and  indeed  the  whole 
town /arc  screened,  by  lofty  hills,  from  thceast-wiud, 
and  preserved  by  the  heights  of  Haldon,  which  power- 
fully attract  the  damps,  too  common  in  our  climate, 
from  that  unpleasant  humidity  of  atmosphere  which 
prevails  in  other  parts  of  Smith  Devon. 

On  the  left,  in  the  approach  to  Exmoujh , there  is  a 
sheltered  valley,  extending  nearly  two  miles  protected 
on  ail  sides  from  the  winds,  of  singular  beauty  and 
fertility,  which  promises  to  alford  a salutary  retreat  to 
invalids,  particularly  to  the  consumptive.  At  Ihcen- 
j i nice  to  this  vale  is  the  seat  ot  lhomas  Hull,  I.mj. 
called  Marnool  Hall. 

The  soil  round  Ex  mouth  is  dry  and  well-wooded,  but 
not  so  much  encumbered  "illi  trees  as  to  check  the 
circulation  of  air;  which  may,  perhaps,  he  one  cause 
v hv  fo  ’s  are  less  frequent  here  than  ...  many  o her 
nhces  The  climate  is  so  mild  that  winter  seldom 
ns  till  alter  C hristmas,  neither  does  it  usually  eo.i- 
thu-,-  above  six  weeks;  and  even  during  Hint  period, 
,, U snow  is  unknown,  and  severe  frost  uncommon, 
the  nicrcg  .»■  winds  of  March,  however.  Ex  moot  i 
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month.  The  night-air  at  Exmouth  is  peculiarly  dry 
and  warm;  the  skies,  during  summer,  resemble  those 
of  Italy  ; and  the  climate,  though  far  interior  to  that 
of  Pisa,  is,  in  some  respects,  iikc  it,  by  tending  to 
promote  insensible  perspiration ; and,  from  its  relaxing 
quality,  always  befriending  weak  lungs.  These  cir- 
cumstances, united  to  the  facility  with  which  invalids 
may  go  up. on  the  water  here,  frequently  induce  con- 
sumptive persons  to  make  it  their  place  of  abode;  for 
the  Exniouth-bar,  while  it  furnishes  a strong  defence 
against  invasion,  so  far  breaks  the  force  of  the  waves, 
that  boats,  which  do  not  attempt  to  pass  beyond  it, 
may,  even  during  winter,  generally  row  safely  within 
its  protection.  Another  circumstance  of  great  impor- 
tance to  invalids,  is  the  excellent  medical  aid  which 
may  always  he  procured  at  Exmouth , Iron)  its  vicinity 
to  P,  voter,  and  the  very  frequent  conveyances  between 
these  places;  beside  which,  Dr.  Parr  of  Exeter  lias  a 
house  a!  E>  mouth,  in  which  he  frequently  resides; 
and  Dr.  ( ivr,  who  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  pulmonary  complaints,  lives  here  constantly. 

VS  ilh  respect  to  walks,  nothing  can  he  pleasanter 
than  the  sands  oil  the  sea-shore,  after  spring-tides,  and 
the  cliffs  in  line  weather;  and,  during  winter  Die 
walk  madea  short  time  since  under  the  cliff,  is  always 
dry , and,  generally  speaking,  warm. 

There  is  a market  al  i.xmouth  every  Wednesday 
and  falurday  ; the  country  people  come  almost  daily 
with  lisli,  poultry  , fruits,  and  vegetables,  to  the  door 
of  every  lodging-house,  and  supply  the  itinerants  w ith 
good  provisions,  at  reasonable  prices. 


INNS,  LODGING-HOUSES,  &T. 

'Here  are  two  inns,  the  Globe,  where  families  may 
live  with  as  much  comfort  as  at  a private  house,  and 
the  Loudon.  The  master  of  the  Globe  keeps  good 
post-horses,  and  very  civil  drivers:  and  lie  likewise  has 
a stage-coach,  which  goes  and  returns  from  Exeter 
three  times  a- week,  during  summer,  aud  twice  a- 
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week  during  winter:  the  price  for  going  to  Exeter  and 
returning  is  5a.  forgoing,  and  not  returning  3s.  6d. 

Manchester-house  is  let  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Bath  lodging-houses,  and  contains  good  apartments. 

Mr.  Land,  surgeon,  keeps  a lodging  and  boarding- 
house. With  respect  to  private  lodging-houses,  those 
already  mentioned,  on  the  Beacon,  are  particularly 
good,  and  well  found  in  every  thing  except  plate  and 
linen,  with  which  lodgers  are  expected  to  provide 
themselves.*  Several  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  how- 
ever, are,  by  invalids,  preferred  to  those  on  the  Bea- 
con, from  being  in  a more  sheltered  situation. 

Sedan-chairs,  and  double-horses,  are  kept  at  Ex- 
mouth for  the  accommodation  ot  lodgers. 

HATITING  IN  THE  SEA. 

The  bathing  machines  are  placed  within  the  Bar, 
and  so  much  protected  by  it,  that  there  seldom  is  a 
day  when  ladies  may  not  bathe  at  Exmouth  with 
safety. 

Price  of  Bathing  in  the  Sea,  with  two  Guides. 

One  shilling  each  person,  the  first  time,  and  sixpence 
afterwards. 

WARM  BATHS. 

Messrs. Black  and  Rowe,  surgeons  and  apothecaries, 
have  a commodious  warm  sea-bath;  and  Mr.  Lain  , 
surgeon,  has  likewise  a commodious  warm  sea-bath, 
and  a shower-bath. 


PUBLIC  ROOMS. 

Ewes  has  a billiard-room,  an  assembly-room,  (like- 
w ise  used  as  a reading-room)  and  a circulating-hbrai  > , 
on  the  Beacon.  Laugsford  has  another  library  and 
reading-room,  on  the  I’arade, 


* Roth  may  be  hired  at  Exmouth  without  difficulty,  either 
Mrs.  ibimpsuu  ui  Mis.  (Jruok. 
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POST-OFFICE. 

Letters  go  lo  London  every  night  except  Friday; 
and,  on  Friday,  to  Exeter,  Falmouth,  Hath,  Bristol, 
iV*c.  The  Loudon  post  comes  in  every  day  except 
Tuesday.  Letters  put  into  the  post-ofhce  before  nine 
o clock  at  night,  pay  nothing;  from  nine  (ill  ten,  one 
penny;  from  ten  till  eleven,  two-pence;  and  from 
eleven  till  twelve,  threepence. 

Ferry  from  ExmoiUh  to  the  opposite  Side  of  the  Exe. 

Passengers  and  horses  may  cross  over  at  all  times, 
unless  it  he  in  a hard  gale  of  wind.  Carriages  cannot 
be  taken  over  without  risk,  except  at  high-water. 

Price  cf  ferrying  over. 


For  a four-wheeled  carriage  Sr.  od 

two-wheeled  ditto 1 (j 

horse  ;imii  y 4 

man,  woman,  or  child  y o 


On  Sunday,,  and  likexixt  on  week -day.-,  after  sun-ni,  lhe,c  pnett 
are  doubled. 


M.lrj. 

Distance  from  Ermouth  to  Exeter  10 

Sidniouth,  over  the  Peak  Hill  10 

going  round  to  avoid  the  Peak  Hill  iy 

} *a"  k'li, (crossing the  ferry)  3i 

Teigiiinouth 71 

Newton  " n* 

Totness  o<2 

From  Exm.'u/h,  by  water,  to  Powderham  Castle  is 
a short  and  beautiful  row. 

From  Exmouth  (crossing  the  ferry)  to  Mamhead,  is 
0 or  t>  miles,  and  a pleasant  ride. 

Lkmon///,  (crossing  Ihe  ferry)  to  Fgbrook,  is 
a. mill  10 miles;  Imt every  four-wheeled carria  -eshould 
go  will,  four  horses  from  Dawl.sh  and  hack  a^gaui,  ou 
account  ol  the  lialdou  liilis. 
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FOLKSTONE. 

THIS  place,  which  possesses  many  and  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  the  purposes  of  sea-bathing,  is  si  ua  e 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  72  miles  from  London,  and  six 
from  Dover.  The  Saxons  called  it  Folcestone,o  r br  oken 
cliff.  In  the  domesday-book  it  is  named  Fulchestan. 
'flint  it  was  known  to  the  Homans,  appears  from  seve- 
ral of  their  coins  and  bricks  having  been  found  here. 

It  had  also  a strong  castle  or  fort,  vv  Inch i was  probably, 

says  Camden,  one  of  those  tow  ers  built  y ic  > > 

under  Theodosius  the  younger,  on  the  south  coart 
Britain,  at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  to  u 
it  against  the  Saxons.  this  fort,  or  vva  ci  ' ’ 

was  built  on  a hill,  and  surrounded  by  a *tron  ’ 
trenchment,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible  in  La 
den  s time.  The  scitc  is  supposed  to  hay* i been  t 
summit  of  the  lofty  eminence  still  called  ’ 

about  a mile  and  half  northward  of  ^/A.i/o^  church. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  extremity  of  the  quarry 
hills  which  here  overhang  the  sea,  ne»rly  oPP«»lte  l® 
Boulogne.  Ihe  town  and  liberty  of 
tends  two  miles  and  a half  from  east  to  west,  ‘ d ^U. 
more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth  fioin  nor 

i*  a corporation  by  prescription,  andis 

governed  by  a mayor,  Inch.'  jnrats, 
common-council  men,  a recorder,  ' 

town-clerk.  The  mayor,  who  is  coroner  by  v it  ue  of 
his  office,  is  yearly  chosen  Sept.  8,  and,  oge  > 
the  jurats,  who  are  justices  within  the  hbeity,  hold 
a court  of  trcncral  sessions  of  peace  and  gaol  delivery, 
also  a court  of  record,  in  the  same  manner  us 

Dover. 

church. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  formerly  five  churches 
here,  but  they  have  been  long  since  reduce  o <-> 
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winch  is  a plain  structure,  with  a square  tower,  hav- 
ing a beacon  turret,  a clock,  and  a peal  of  eMit  bells. 
The  church  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  margin  of  the  cliff,  which  overhangs  the  sea  ; 
to  present  whose  inroads,  two  large  jetty  heads  base 
been  made,  which  are  kept  in  repair  by  a duty  on 
every  chaldron  of  coals  brought  into  the  harbour. 

In  the  church  there  are  several  monuments,  parti- 
cularly one  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  William  Lan«-- 
horne,  A.  M.  rector  of  this  parish,  who  died  in  1772. 
He  was  brother  of  the  ingenious  l)r.  Johu  Langhorne, 
and  published,  in  conjunction  with  him,  an  excellent 
translation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives.  Resides  the  church 
there  are  three  meeting-houses  at  Folkstone  for  bap- 
tists, quakers,  and  methodists.  1 

DR.  HARVF.Y. 

Dr.  Wilma w Harvey,  immortalized  for  his  ds's- 
rovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  a native  of 
this  place,  and  at  his  death  left  ^200  to  be  bestowed 
on  the  poor  of  tolkstone,  at  the  direction  of  his  bro- 
ther  bir  Khali  Harvey,  who,  willing  to  further  the 
donor  s wishes,  founded  a school  for  twenty  Inn  s and 
endowed  it  with  a farm  called  Loom,  in  the  parish  of 
Lvmpro,  now  rented  at  j7/.  per  annum,  the  whole  of 
. .c  Uieschoohnaster  receives  once  in  three  years, 
and  10/.  per  annum  the  two  intervening  ones  • the 
ojerph.s  is  expended  in  boats,  nets,  &c.  and  distribut- 
trust  S UlC  P°°r  fisl,ermen’  al  the  discretion  of  the 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Formerly  the  streets  were  very  steep,  narrow,  and 
l-paved.  But,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  1796,  the  town  is  considerably  im- 
m J1™  respects.  Though  the  buildings, 
which  are  of  brick,  are  for  the  most  part  irregular 
- et  °"  f out*lrfe  oi  the  town  there  are  some  hand- 
i uT-1  »UTS’ P eaJsan.t,-?  situated,  and  which  command, 

• u a dear  day,  a distinct  view  of  the  French  shore. 
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Folkslone  is  so  strongly  fortified  by,,:'t'ir^tlj^ 
the  most  enfeebled  valetudinarian,  while  be  beholds 
the  coast  of  a powerful  and  hostile  foe,  may  rest  in 
1K,rfect  security.  A ridge  of  rocks  extends  to  a const- 

rrablc  VJc  ini.,  the  ».  boll.  Thi 

.vest  of  the  town,  which,  with  the  bold,,e*«  » th« 
cliff,  bids  defiance  to  an  invading  enemy.  o add 
its  security,  here  are  Wo  batteries,  and  on  the  east  of 
the  town'  three  martello  towers,  placed  at  regular 
distances  on  *hc  rising  ground  called  ( ap-pom  , a 
cn crease,  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Opposite  to  this  point  of  land  may  be  seen,  a ow 

x,at  a rid.re  of  rocks,  on  which  natural  basis  might 
water,  a "u  c * a useful  and  capacious 

hwbow  for  sheltering  vessels  of  large  burthen,  and 
£ a valuable  deptt  for  gun-boats  m time  o war 
I such",  nlan  were  to  be  adopted,  and  . is  not  on  ) 

desirable  but  practicable,  the  town  ot  tolkstone  would 
Jise  into  consillerab lc  commercial  importance. 

bathing. 

dical  practitioner  of  J'Jr5  baths!  at  a consi- 

has  also  erected  warm  s.  . ))f  )m  house  and 

derable  expense  : and  the  s salubrious, 

bathing-rooms  is  remarkably  plcasam 

CHALYBEATE  SPRINGS. 

Fou.sroNr-  U well  S,,p,.lW  wilh ^ a 

bead  of  the  town  there  is  a lar  \ about  a 

valuable  reservoir  m case  o hre.  A chaly- 

»«■  nortli:aliS"  n anilmUot  ha,  been  found 
beate  spun  , ’ ucg  ()1  strongest  springs  ot 

tbat^description  in  tj^  country  Uj*  J*g}u 
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AMUSEMEXTS. 

The  amusements  of  this  plare  are  but  few,  when 
compared  to  some  of  its  neighbours.  Here  is,  how- 
ever, a small  theatre,  which  is  only  occupied  in  the 
winter.  Besides  an  assei»blwooin  called  the  Apollo, 
here  are  two  billiard-tables. 

LIBRA  RY,  &C. 

Here  is  a good  Circulating  Library,  in  the  High- 
street,  kept  by  Mr.  Ronrx.  It  contains  an  extensive 
collection  of  books,  and  new  works  ot  merit  are  con- 
stantly added  to  it.  At  this  library  there  is  also  a 
reading-room,  furnished  with  the  London  daily  pa- 
pers, magazines,  reviews,  and  other  periodical  pub- 
lications. In  addition  to  the  bookselling  business,  the 
proprietor  lias  established  a print ing-olhcc. 

Two  coaches  go  to  and  Irom  Loudon,  every  day 
except  Friday  ; and  t here  are  also  regular  stages  ti> 
L)o\cr,  Canterbury,  and  Margate.  The  principal  tun 
is  the  Folkstonc  Arms. 

WALKS  AXD  RIDES. 

The  vallies  round  Folks/. <nc  are  scry  pleasant  and 
fertile,  while  the  lulls  command  most  extensile  and 
varied  views.  About  two  miles  from  the  town,  to  tin* 
north,  is  a cherry -orchard,  lying  between  C astle-hill 
and  another  of  espial  height,  which  in  the  summer 
months  atVoriU  a cool  and  delightful  retreat,  and  is 
much  frequented  bv  the  inhabitants  and.  visitors,  of 
Fo/ks/nne.  Along  tiie  sea-coast  the  rides  arc  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,  and  present  many  sublime  prospects. 

SAX  DC  ATE. 

Tins  is  a pretty  little  cillagr,  exactlv  half  wav  be- 
tween Folk 'tone.  and  llythe,  and  which  has  suddenly 
started  into  notice.  Here  are  six  or  eight  bathing- 
machines,  besides  hot  and  cold  baths.  Lodgings  may 
he  obtained  here  on  reasonable  terms:  and  of  late 
then-  h.icr  been  erected  some  very  good  houses. 

x 
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Purday  keeps  a small  circulating  library,  adjoining  to 
which  is  a billiard-room. 

The  beach  consists  entirely  of  shingles,  so  that  the 
water  is  very  clear,  and  by  shelving  gently  from  the 
shore  it  presents’ any  depth  that  may  be  desired. 

The  castle  of  Sandgate  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  on 
the  sea-shore,  at  the  bottom  of  two  hills.  Here  queen 
Elizabeth  lodged  one  night,  when  she  visited  the  coast 
in  the  memorable  1588.  This  fortress  has  lately  been 
converted  into  a martello  tower. 

The  New  Inn  is  the  usual  place  of  entertainment, 
but  there  is  neither  a ball  nor  assembly-room. 

HITHE. 

This  is  a borough  town,  situate  about  five  miles  from 
Folks  tone,  and  is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  town  stands  full  a mile  from  the  sea-shore,  the 
road  to  which  leads  through  a public  walk,  which  has 
lately  been  intersected  by  the  Dover  canal.  There 
are  some  bathing-machines  on  the  beach.  The  lodg- 
ings here  are  not  the  most  commodious,  but  an  as- 
sembly is  held  here  occasionally,  in  a room  belonging 
to  the  Corporation.  Here  are  two  good  inns,  the 
W hite  Hart  and  the  Swan. 

In  a vault  under  the  church  is  a remarkable  pile 
of  dry  bones,  which  are  kept  in  asgood  order  as  books 
in  a library.  Some  of  them  are  very  gigantic,  and 
appear,  by  an  inscription,  to  be  the  remains  of  Danes 
and  Britons  killed  in  a battle  near  this  place,  long  be- 
fore the  Norman  conquest. 
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FOU  EY,  in  Cornwall. 

THE  o hi  and  well-known  apophthegm  omnium  rc~ 

than  \ Wa/  unever  ,nore  ,,ron»'v  exemplified 

he  sc,te«  ,lle  ‘own  of  Fowcy,  or  a>  anciently 
clt  and  commonly  pronounced  /fy.  From  a town 
or  me  first  consequence  in  times  of  yore,  sweeping 

herSTihW,t,\her  Shi,,s’ an<l  CVe"  <"er-aw in-  France 
shad,  ‘f  ,,  aCC  lna-v  besai(l  ^ be  buried  in  the 
snade  of  obscurity.  .Nature,  however,  has  not  de- 
serve th*^  "a  '"l1*’  the  h*rbour,  ‘be  ocean,  pre- 
^lennr"|a,.aVfl  Tierable  features;  the  port  and 
time  ri,Z^,tCy  d,?l,ay  the  irresistible  arm  of 
li  n d little  town  of  bou'cy  is  pleasantly  situated. 

fortifie(|SSeS  I*  ^a(Utl/|l*  an<l  sfacious  harbour, decently 
^ df|  ei'’V  'ts  8afe,-v  and  <lepth  of  water, 
most  ■xioni'i'  T CntIrancfl  for  commerce  on  the 
iTnoi  M dC,1.Sta  C’  and  w,th  such  ^vantages  why  it 
kind1  m ' .res,<1.^,lce  (,t  the  mercantile  classes  of  nan. 
Kind,  must  excite  our  astonishment. 

its  1';:'“  °f  J’T  y is  nearl?  ol,e  mile  in  length, 
its  tree  . narrow,  but  nevertheless  containing  many 

»cH.h„  , house,.  Tlie  noble  riuige  of  „|an  J. 

the  oi  l l i,"’  ^ surrounding  lull,,  the  rocky  scenery, 
nlo  « castle,  with  other  venerable  ruins,  afford  am- 
ple scope  for  the  genius  of  the  painter  and  the  poet. 

wit W/  W"0™  CTn"‘  Grose  was  *<>  delighted 

tbat  he  IISCl  to  say,  he  found  a hauuck  of 

roni  of  tW  y •Va,nls-  The  walks  in  'he  envi- 
d t , C imn  !'re  'he  first  s,ile  «»’ beautiful  and 
p etucesque  beauty,  particularly  to  the  outer  Castle 

£;rlk,Mdnal,-;alki  thc  ,ast  of  Which  is the 
requent  scene  of  lea-drinkiug  parties. 

rJrCCS  ,lltsi'1'  iivc  or  siv  miles  through  the 
m» try,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Lostwithiel,  remarkable 

Kesform  |ema'?S  °f  a Halace*  a»'l  Hie  noble  castle  of 

are  all  7 i k ''!C,ml-v-  ^veral  Pkasa"t  creeks 
^ also  formed  by  the  sea,  on  whose  sides  many  villas 
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command  attention,  and  inspire  pleasure.  Neverthe- 
less, with  all  these  beauties,  and  with  all  itffadvan- 
tanes,  Fowey  has  been  a neglected  spot. 

The  conveuicncies  tor  bathing',  as  well  as  the  great 
salubrity  of  the  water,  owing  to  its  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  mean,  have  induced  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town  to  furnisll  bathing-machines,  which,  with  a little 
perseverance,  must  at  length  terminate  in  success. 

'[  he  uumerous  fishing  parlies  that  appear  in  summer 
on  the  bosom  of  this  delightful  expanse  of  the  har- 
bour, form  a pleasing  and  lively  appearance. 

In  short , I'oivtij  is  viultuwi  in  purvey  and  seldoro 
fails,  by  its  fascination,  of  attaching  strangers  to  itself 
the  moment  it  is  visited. 

II  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Plymouth,  to  which 
place  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  rides  imaginable; 
more  particularly  from  the  town  of  Looe  to  Mount 
Edgecombe,  where  sea,  promontories,  rocks,  and  pre- 
cipices, combine  to  form  a terrible  sublimity.  1 lorn 
Eaiiuoulh,  1<owci,  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  from  I en- 
zance  nearly  fifty.  With  regard  to  valetudinarians, 
it  is,  on  account  of  its  fortunate  situation,  equal  to 
any  place,  and  superior  to  most.  The  consumption 
and  asthma  have  been  particularly  relieved  here,  and 
in  the  vicinity,  where  convenient  lodgings  arc  always 
at  command.  The  fish-market  is  most  excellently 
supplied  every  day;  and  the  shambles  display  no 
want  of  <’ood  provisions  on  a Saturday,  roiteif  is  a 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  corporation  consists 
of  a mavor,  recorder,  and  eight  aldermen,  with  a town- 
clerk,  and  two  serjeants  a.  mace.  Ije  property  of 
theliorough  is  principally  m Inc  Eat.  ol  . .omu  l, 
cum  he,  and  Philip  llashleigh,  Esq.  v.ho  are  under  the 
necessity  of  uniting  their  interests  to  carry  Iheirpoiut 

of  elective  influence.  . 

Here  is  a coinage  for  tin,  of  which  great  quanti- 
ties are  dug  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  church  of  l'ouvy  is  a handsome  building,  with 
a lofty  and  elegant  tower.  Here  is  an  elegant  and 
spacious  market-house,  over  which  is  the  town-hall, 
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erected  at  the  expense  of  Philip  Rashleigh,  Es<|.  and 
Viscount  Valletort.  Here  are  two  free-schools,  an 
excellent  poor-house,  and  an  alms-house. 

Adjoining  to  Fottey,  and  within  the  borough,  is 
Place  House,  a venerable  fabric  belonging  for  ages 
to  the  family  of  Trefry.  About  two  miles  S.  W.  from 
Fcury  is  Menabilly,  the  seat  of  Philip  Kashleigh,  Est,. 
which  is  large  and  commodious,  standing  in  a lawn 
near  t he  sea.  Here  is  a grotto  built  chiefly  of  large 
rough  pebbles;  the  inside  covered  with  saiuahle  and 
curious  fossils  fixed  to  the  walls,  and  arranged  in  a 
masterly  manner,  by  the  proprietor. 


ODE  to  the  RIVER  FOWEY.* 


° lovet.v  tiood,  on  whose  fair  banks 
I play’d  in  early  youth  vny  pranks, 

And  often  sail’d  thy  clear  expanse  alone. 
And  from  thy  bosom  hook’d  up  fish; 
Pollock  and  bream,  a dainty  dish, 

Salmon  anil  maekarel,  worthy  epic  song. 

Lobster  and  turbot,  and  John  Dory, 

As  nice  as  e’er  were  put  before  ye, 

O epicures ! — And  plaice  and  mullet, 

Fit  to  descend  a royal  gullet! 

Thv  margin  green,  and  castles  hoar, 

A\  here  heroes  dwelt  and  fought  of  yore; 

And  smote  the  daring  Gaul  with  dread,— 
Boast  not  a muse  to  sing  their  praise, 

'I  he  tribute  of  immortal  lays, 

And  east  a glory  round  their  head. 

Full  oft  in  summer’s  gold  ti  hour. 

We  made,  in  boats,  a h.-ppy  tour’, 
lull  many  a nymph  and  swain. 


v,  r in  h s thrS  1?,ace  ani"Ut  thp  old  castles,  and  on  the 

verdant  banks  of  the  river,  that  Dr.  John  Walcott  who 

•* l,n taliztxl  himself  und.  r the  name  of  p,  ter  p,’„,|.)r 
hrs  paid  his  addresses  to  the  Muse;  tie  Muse  of  love  ami 
Melancholy,  which  he  afterwards  deserted  for  the  \v,„ph 
ufsat.re.  Some  ot  th,  Doctor’s  relatives  .1,11  reside  In 
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And  happy  on  a verdant  bank 

Our  ii  i and  well -cream’d  codec  drank; 

While  music  pour’d  her  strain, 
I/iudon  tin-  zephyr’s  pinions  borne, 

Tiie  triumph  of  the  echoing  horn. 


The  walks  of  Graham  and  Trf- fry, 
The  walks  of  H m.l  delight  mine  eye, 
And  pleasant  valley  of  Lc»irc, 
With  villas  on  the  winding  strt am, 
That  rather  look  of./c/in/’r  dream, 
And  claim  the  muse’s  loudest  lyre. 


Tho’  Britain’s  Kinc.  and  Britain’s  Queen, 
Are  ev’ry  year  at  Weymouth  seen, 

Thy  spirits  let  me  chear — 

For  hark ! — this  instant  on  the  breeze, 

)n  sounds  of  thunder  from  the  seas, 

A voice  salutes  mine  car. 

The  Majesty  of  Ocean  speaks! 

And  thus  the  Goo  sublimely  breaks. 

“ Ye  rivers  list  around ! — 

“ Tho’  some  of  ye  on  Britain’s  coast 

“ Mav  many  a beaut v justly  boast, 

“ And  much  with  fish  abound  ; 

« Tim’  far  and  wide  may  fly  your  name, 
“ Yet  it  sluall  he  yon  harbour  s lot, 

“ That  pretty,  yet  neglected,  spot, 

“ To  till  the  la i'u  st  trump  of  Fame. 

“ Should  Aniphitrite,  and  her  fair  maids, 
“ Sigh  for  the  shore  and  rural  shades, 
“Variety  t’  enjoy ; 

«f  pa  swear,  h\  all  my  brine  and  fish, 

« If  such  should  he  the  ladies’  wish, 

“ I’ll  take  a house  at  Foy.” 
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JIARROWGATE. 

WHILE  some  places  « 
are  fashionable,  ai  c Harrowga/e  possesses 

beauty  of  t^r  W ^fperiof degree, 
neither  of  those  *XU*L  d t0  b\.  ,he  vaTetu- 

and  therefore  is  clue  y «.  health  from  its 

snVuis  «»u.ii  *w“u» 

, o l ‘2  from  London  v consist"'.,  o, 

^rvmic  X' 

>"  . ....  jsi,  . sufficient  accomniodntioni  fur 
men.  yet  P^511^  . ,n  social  parties,  enjoy 
company,  who,  V,  *•  . . ..  ,nd  barren  wilds 

haunts  of  Bath  and  Brighton. 

THE  WET.LS — THE  ill  QUALITIES  ASD  VIRTUES. 

1 Tilt  Oi  n Spa,  discovered  by  captain  Slingsby 
in  Si  r s«  opposite  the  Granby  Inn,  and  has 
inelegant  don, J over  it,  erected  at  .he  expense  of 
the  late  earl  ot  Rosslyo,  in  1786.  This  is  strongly 
in,,  reonated  «itn  steel,  and  is  still  much  Irequen  - 
ed  'by  those  lor  whom  tomes  are  recommended. 

. Another  chalybeate,  called  the  1 ew«  • 

stands  about  half  a mile  west  trom  the  loimer, 
from  w r.ich  it  differs  very  little. 

The  Sulphur  Wi  lls,  as  .hey  are  called,  are 
situate  at  l.ou'r  Hat  r.  spate,  and  are  properly  in- 
closed and  secured.  'I  hey  were  discovered  Ion 
after  the  otheis,  and  have  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion which  they  early  acquiicd. 
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After  all,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  physicians, 
the  Harrotigate  waters  are  not  essentially  different 
from  each  other,  except  in  the  quantity  of  saline 
matter  they  contain.  Of  the  three  old  springs,  the 
highest  yields  three  ounces  of  solid  matter,  the 
lowest  an  ounce  and  a half,  and  the  middlemost 
half  an  ounce  only.  Of  the  latter,  140  grains  have 
been  found  to  be  earth. 

The  water,  at  first,  is  clear  and  sparkling,  and 
throwsupaquantity  of  air  bubbles:  it  has  a'strong 
sulphureous  smell,  and  is  supposed  to  be  more 
impregnated  with  that  mineral  than  any  other  wa- 
ter in  England  : it  tastes  salt ; and,  indeed,  it  con- 
tains a considerable  quantity  of  sea  salt,  some 
marine  salt  of  magnesia,  and  calcareous  earth, 

I he  popular  opinion  is,  that  Hcirroirgute  water 

tastes  like  rotten  eggs  and  gunpowder;  and, 
though  it  is  probable  no  person  ever  made  trial  of 
such  a mixture,  the  idea  it  conveys  is  not  inappli- 
cable. rr 

'1  his  water  is  purgative,  taken  from  two  to  four 
pints  : in  smaller  doses  it  is  an  excellent  alterative, 
and  is  found  serviceable  in  scuivy,  scrophtila,  and 
cutaneous  diseases.  It  may  be  used,  at  the  same 
time,  by  way  of  bath  or  fomentation,  when  its  sa- 
lutary effects  on  the  disuses  of  the  skin,  and  the 
cure  of  ulcers,  are  generally  perceptible,  as  well 
as  in  removing  old  strains,  aches,  and  paralytic 
debilii  ies. 

I I has  been  found  efficacious  in  destroying  worms ; 
and  has  been  recommended  in  gout,  jaundice, 
spleen,  the  green-sickness,  and  other  disorders 
arising  from  obstructions. 

CL'S  rows  AND  ACCOMMODATION*. 

In  such  a situation,  and  at  such  a distance  from 
the  capital,  the  expends  of  living  and  lodging  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  moderate;  which  is 
actually  the  case:  but  these  are  not  the  only  ad- 
vantages the  visitors  of  / /urrougaic  enjoy — the 
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narrow  circle  of  their  amusements  draws  them  inio 
something  like  family  parties,  and  each  is  happy 
to  contribute  a little  to  the  common  stock  ol  en- 
tertainment from  which  he  draws  his  own  supplies. 

The  inns  at  Hig/i  Harrowgatc  are,  the  Dragon, 
Granby,  and  Queen’s-Head  ; at  Low  Harrowgate , 
the  Crown,  Half-Moon,  and  White-Hart.  Here, 
and  at  the  boarding-houses,  various  parties  arc 
formed,  who  mess  in  common,  and  thus  enjoy,  at 
a reasonable  rate,  many  comforts,  and  even  lux- 
uries, which  singly  they  could  not  command  ; 
w hile  their  repasts  are  seasoned  by  social  conversa- 
tion, and  rudeness  and  indelicacy  arc  excluded  by 
the  ladies  sitting  at  the  same  board. 

It  is  an  established  regulation  here,  that  the 
president  of  the  table  shall  eat  his  w ay  up — that  is, 
attain  his  dignity  by  regular  gradation.  1 he  junior 
visitor,  or  last  new-comer,  takes  his  seat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  and  rises  only  by  seniority  of 
stay.  This  regulation  preserves  order,  and  pre- 
vents disputes.  But  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  chairman  is  ill  adapted  tor  his  situation  ; and, 
in  that  case,  the  party  must  patiently  submit  to  lus 
awkwardness  in  carving,  and  the  clownishess  of  his 
manners,  till  he  chooses  to  take  himself  ott.  T he 
same  defect,  however,  attaches  to  all  succes- 
sions; yet  human  wisdom  has  never  projected  a 
better  method  of  preserving  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  society,  than  in  allowing  them  to  proceed  w ith- 
out interruption. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  mutually  treat  esch 
other  at  this  place:  after  dinner,  the  latter  pay  for 
the  wine,  while  the  ladies  return  the  compliment 
in  tea — a species  of  amicable  and  equal  arrange- 
ment, which,  while  it  tends  to  keep  up  a social 
intercourse,  is  accompanied  with  many  pleasant 
circumstances  to  both  sexes,  and  not  unttequently 
produces  a closer  mutuality  ot  interests.  'I  he 
ladies,  by  this  custom,  have  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  behaviour  of  the  gentlemen;  and 
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the  latter  of  determining  how  well  qualified  the 
former  may  be  for  presiding  over  a family. 

LOCAL  AMUSEMENTS. 

The  Assembly-room,  though  less  superb  than 
many  apartments  of  the  kind,  is  often  well  filled 
with  genteel  people.  The  public  balls  are  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  The  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies is  elected  by  the  company,  of  which  he  is  al- 
ways one  ; and  lie  retains  his  rank  during  his  stay, 
when  another  gentleman  is  chosen  in  his  room. 
To  this  office,  good  manners  and  a suavity  of  dis- 
position are  the  only  passports:  no  intrigues,  no 
solicitations,  are  used  to  procure  the  appointment: 
it  is  offered  as  a voluntary  compliment  to  him  who 
appears  to  deserve  it  best,  and  it  is  discharged  with- 
out fee  or  emolument:  the  only  reward,  and  it 
is  enough  to  every  generous  heart,  is  the  reflection, 
that  this  distinction  has  been  obtained  by  merit. 

The  The  at  Kt  was  opened  in  1788,  and  meets 
with  deserved  support. 

Here  is  a Billi  ard-room,  which  the  ladies 
attend  as  well  as  the  gentlemen — not,  indeed,  for 
play,  but  for  amusement.  Deep  play,  of  any  kind, 
is  seldom  practised  at  H^rrougulc : the  persoR 
who  could  renounce  female  society,  which  is  here 
to  be  had  without  difficulty,  for  a pack  of  cards  or 
a faro  bank,  would  be  generally  avoided.  Another 
advantage  of  mixing  freely  with  the  ladies,  is  the 
sobriety  it  ensures;  to  which  the  waters,  indeed, 
contribute  not  a little. 

The  Library  is  well  supplied  and  frequented. 
It  is  situate  between  the  two  villages,  and  is  thus 
equally  convenient  for  both. 

WALKS  and  HIDES  round  IIARROWGATE. 
hake  wood. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  town  stands  the 
seat  of  Lord  Harewood,  called  the  Hall.  It 
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stands  on  an  eminence,  and  from  the  south  front 
overlooksa  piece  of  water  in  the  bottom.  A gallery 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  west  end  of  the 
house,  and  is  seventy-eight  feet  long,  twenty-five 
wide,  and  twenty-two  high. 

This  elegant  seat  is  within  an  easy  morning’s  ride 
of  Harrowgate , and  is  commonly  visited. 

At  Harewood  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  The  entrance  is  by  two  portals  ; in 
the  first  of  which  is  the  groove  for  the  portcullis : 
in  the  apartment  over  the  second  is  a large  door- 
way, with  three  coats  of  arms  over  it,  among 
which  those  of  the  family  of  Aldburgh  are  distin- 
guished. Sir  William  de  Aldburgh  became  pos- 
sessed of  this  castle  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
His  daughter,  and  heir,  married  Sir  Richard  Red- 
man; in  whose  descendants  it  continued  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  church  of  Harewood  is  the  tomb  of  the 
upright  judge,  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  who  com- 
mitted the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V. 
for  a contempt  in  court;  and  who  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  pronounce  what  he  thought  an  un- 
just sentence  against  Scrope  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, when  arrested  for  an  insurrection  against 
Henry  IV.  He  died  in  1412. 

KNARESBOROUGH. 

To  Knaresborough  the  company  frequently 
walk,  frcm  / larrougate — it  is  a pretty  considerable 
borough-town.  Here  are  some  remains  of  a castle, 
standing  on  an  abrupt  bank,  overlooking  the  Nid, 
which  runs  at  its  foot  It  was  built  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  by  Serlo  de  Burgh. 

The  townsmen  defended  it  for  Charles  I.  after 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  and  exhibited  so  much 
spirit  and  resolution,  as  to  gain,  at  last,  a honor- 
able capitulation.  Lilburn,  who  commanded  for 
the  parliament,  destroyed  all  the  buildings  within 
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the  walls.  The  south  front  of  the  Keep  is  partly 
standing  between  two  round  towers — one  at  each 
corner.  A vaulted  room  here  is  now,  or  lately 
was,  used  as  a prison. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  town,  across  the  bridge, 
is  the  famous  dropping  well.  The  water  falls  from 
a coarse  limestone  rock,  in  a perpetual  stream,  and 
possesses  a petrifying  quality.  1 here  are  three  other 
remarkable  wells  here:— the  sweet  spa,  or  vitri- 
oline  well  ; the  fetid,  or  sulphur  well  ; and  St. 
Monagh's  well. 

st.  Robert’s  cave. 

A mile  from  Knaresborough,  near  Grimble 
Bridge,  is  a place  called  St.  Robert’s  Cave,  so 
called  from  a hermit  who,  in  the  time  of  King 
John,  retired  to  this  spot.  The  cave  is  dug  in  the 
rock.,  above  the  river  Nid;  and,  within  the  me- 
mory of  man,  has  been  rendered  further  remark- 
able by  the  discovery  of  a murder  committed  in  it 
by  Eugene  Aram,  fifteen  years  before.  Aram  was 
a man  of  extraordinary  acquirements,  and  but  for 
this  crime,  which  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end, 
might  have  been  a honour  to  his  country. 

PLUM  TTO  N . 

This  place  lies  about  two  miles  from  Knares- 
borough : it  is  a romantic  spot,  and  is  laid  oik 
w ith  walks  and  other  decorations,  amidst  rocks  and 
trees,  which  have  a pleasing  effect,  and  are  much 
resorted  to  by  the  company  tioin  Harrougulc. 

RII’LEY. 

Near  this  little  town  is  a scat  of  the  Tnglcbys. 
baronets;  which  family  has  resided  here  tur  many 
ao-es.  It  is  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  ot  the 
celebrated  chemist,  Sir  George  Ripley,  who  lived 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  Un- 
covered the  philosopher’s  stone.  Near  tins  place, 
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in  1734,  were  discovered  two  pigs  of  lead,  with 
Roman  inscriptions. 


Rippon,  Studley  Park,  and  Fountain’s 
Abbf.v  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  monastic  ruins 
in  the  kingdom),  are  frequently  visited  from 
Ilarrowgatc , though  they  lie  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  off;  and  some  even  make  a more  distant  ex- 
cursion, to  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land, taking  their  route  through  Skipton,  Settle, 

Jngleton,  and  Kirby-Lonsdale,  to  Kendal a 

journey  of  about  sixty-six  miles. -S^a  the  regular 

four. 
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HARWICH. 

HARWICH,  situate  on  a peninsula  of  the  Essex 
coast,  near  the  estuaries  of  the  Stour  and  the  Or- 
well, is  about  seventy-two  miles  south-east  of 
London,  and  is  more  known  as  the  port  from  which 
the  packets  usually  sail  tor  Holland  and  Germany 
than  as  a bathing-place.  Yet  there  is  a consider- 
able resort  of  company,  during  the  proper  season, 
particularly  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  who 
seem  to  spend  their  time  and  money  very  agree- 
ably, the  two  grand  objects  tor  which  excursions 
to  the  sea  coast  are  usually  made. 

Harwich  is  neither  very  large  nor  handsome  ; but 
the  environs,  both  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  are  rich 
and  well  peopled.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Saxon  word  Harewic,  importing  a 
haven  or  bay,  where  a navy  may  ride,  and  is 
thought  to  have  received  its  appellation  trom  a 
sea-fight  in  the  harbour,  between  the  Saxons  and 
Danes,  in  S3  t.  The  harbour  is  safe,  and  so  capa- 
cious that  100  men-of-war  may  lie  in  it  at  once, 
besides  3 or  400  sail  ot  colliers.  At  high  water, 
the  mouth  is  nearly  three  miles  wide;  but  the 
channel  by  which  alone  the  ships  can  enter,  lying 
on  the  Suffolk  side,  is  deep  and  narrow,  and  so 
entirely  commanded  by  Landguard-fort,  that  they 
can  neither  come  in  nor  go  out  without  permission. 
This  fort  was  built  by  James  I.  for  the  protection 
«f  the  coast,  and  is  so  surrounded  by  the  sea,  at 
high  water,  that  it  appears  like  an  island,  lying  at 
the  distance  of  a mile  from  the  shore. 

The  inhabitants  of  Harwich  live  chiefly  by  ship- 
building and  other  maritime  employments.  1 he 
principal  inns  are  the  Three  Cups  and  the  ute 
Hart;  and,  as  they  have  a constant  influx  ot  com- 
pany, though  the  accommodations  are  none  ot  the 
best,  the  charges  are  very  high. 
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Between  the  town  and  a high  hill  not  far  distant 
is  a clitf,  consisting  of  a kind  of  clay,  parts  of 
w hich  are  continually  tumbling  down,  ami,  being 
saturated  with  a petrifying  water  at  the  bottom, 
and  afterwards  taken  out  and  dried,  become  a 
durable  stone,  which  is  here  much  used. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  stands  to  the 
south  ef  the  harbour,  and  opposite  to  the  fort,  is 
alight-house,  which  possesses  some  commanding 
view  s ; and  between  this  and  the  tow  n is  a delight- 
ful walk,  much  trequented  in  fine  weather. 

This  town  was  made  a borough  and  corporation 
in  the  teign  of  Edward  II.  It  received  a new 
charter  and  other  immunities  from  James  I.  which 
were  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a mayor,  seven  aldermen,  twenty- 
four  capital  burgesses,  a recorder,  and  other 
officers,  who  return  two  members  to  serve  in  par- 
liament. The  mayor  has  the  power  of  holding 
admiralty  courts,  which  have  a jurisdiction  over 
all  naval  affairs. 

The  church  here  is  properly  a chapel,  dependent 
on  Dover-court,  a village  lying  a little  to  the 
southward.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday. 

Till  lately  private  baths,  covered  over  and  tilled 
by  the  influx  of  the  tide,  w ere  in  common  use  here ; 
but  since  bathing-machine'  have  become  so  much 
in  fashion,  a few  have  been  erected,  and  are  more 
used  because  it  is  the  mode,  than  because  they  are 
necessary. 

The  A'Semblt/  rrom  is  not  remarkable  for  size  or 
elegance  . but  if  it  is  not  often  filled  with  a large 
and  fashionable  party,  it  contains  happy  counten- 
ances, enlivened  by  social  tnaners.  Ceremony  is 
wholly  dispensed  with,  and  there  is  no  high-priest 
here  to  perform  her  rites. 

There  is  a pleasant  walk  to  a high  spot  of  land 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell,  opposite  to  Land- 
guard  fort,  and  from  thence  is  a commanding 
view  of  a vast  expans^  of  ocean.  During  the 
bathing  season,  a small  camp  is  generally  erected 
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on  this  spot,  to  which  the  company  take  an  even- 
ing  lounge. 

Aquatic  parties  arc  frequently  formed  at  Har- 
wich, for  which  the  situation  is  most  propitious. 
An  excursion  up  the  Orwell,  whose  banks 
are  studded  with  handsome  villas  and  plea- 
sure-grounds, is  one  of  the  most  favourite  ; and 
nothing  can  he  more  cheap,  as  the  tare,  tor  twelve 
miles,  is  only  a shilling.  Sailing  up  the  Stour  4s 
also  frequently  practised,  and  those  persons,  who 
perfer  trusting  themselves  on  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  have  the  best  and  most  tempting 


facilities. 

To  the  south-west  of  Harwich,  are  three  small 
islands  called  Holmes , llo  sty,  and  Pewit,  separated 
from  the  main  land,  by  the  winding  of  the  stream 
and  the  influx  of  the  sea.  1 hese  islands  are  tie- 
quented  by  sea-fowl.  lo  the  south  ot  them  au. 
three  villages,  included  within  the  loidship,  an- 
ciently called  the  liberty  ot  the  Soke,  in  which 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  has  no  power  ot  execut- 
ing a writ,  until  the  lord’s  consent  has  been  fust 
obtained. 

In  a situation  so  entirely  surrounded  with  water, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  lides  can  be 
numerous,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  particularly  interesting.  _ 

Manning/  ee  and  Ipswich,  the  one  in  Essex,  t e 
other  in  Suffolk,  are  frequently  visited_  from  Har- 
wich, and  generally  by  water.  The  former  con- 
tains little  worth  notice:  the  latter  is  the  conntv 
town,  and  a place  of  great  antiquity  ; and,  though 
much  declined  from  its  former  grandeur  and  opu- 
lence, is  still  populous  and  comtneicial. 

The  sailing  of  the  packets,  the  arrival  of 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  and  that  constant 
change  which  a station  like  this  presents,  render 
Harwich  sufficiently  lively  and  amusing  to 
strangers;  but,  like  most  places ion  the  Essex 
coast,  it  is  by  no  means  remarkable  lot  the  sa  u y 
of  its  air. 
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HASTINGS. 

THE  ancient  town  of  Hastings,  the  principal  of 
the  cinque-ports,  stands  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  distant  about 
sixty-five  miles  from  London.  *1  he  beautitul 
walks  and  rides  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  interesting 
objects  to  which  they  conduct  ; the  purity  ot  the 
air,  and  the  amenity  of  the  situation — point  it  out 
as  an  eligible  station  for  bathing  or  recreation. 
Nor* can  we  deny  but  that  it  well  deserves  the 
character  given  of  it  by  its  local  historian,  who 
observes,  “ one  circumstance  must,  above  all 
others,  render  Hustings  dear  to  those  who  have  a 
regard  for  morality — Vice  has  not  yet  erected  her 
Standard  here:  the  numerous  tribe  of  professional 
gamblers,  unhappy  profligates,  and  fashionable 
swindlers,  find  employment  and  rapine  ehewhere; 
innocent  recreational  delight,  card  assemblies, 
billiards,  riding,  walking,  reading,  fishing,  and 
oth  r modes  of  pastime,  banish  care  from  the 
mind;  whilst  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  ex- 
pels disease  from  the  body-  The  society  at  Hast, 
ings  is  gay,  without  profligacy  ; and  enjoys  life, 
without  mingling  in  its  debaucheries.” 

According  to  Camden,  llasii.gs  derived  its 
name  from  a celebrated  Danish  pirate,  who  landed 
here,  and  built  a small  fort  to  protect  his  men. 
It  is  charmingly  sit  ate  in  a valley,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  high  cliff's  and  lulls,  except  towards 
the  south. 

The  beach  is  very  fine  ; nor  can  the  water  any 
where  along  the  coast  be  purer,  or  more  fully  im- 

Iiregnated  with  the  saline  particles,  than  it  is  here, 
fence  it  has  de>ervedly  risen  into  reputation  as  ^ 
bathing  place  ; and  every  year  it  seems  to  obtain 
fresh  accessions  of  visitors.  '1  he  promenade  lately 
obtained  lor  the  epmoany,  by  the  exertions  of  Barry, 
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the  librarian,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a great  im- 
provement. 

Hastings  is  certainly  a town  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity: a 'mint  being  established  here  in  the 
reign  of  Athelstan.  But,  properly  speaking,  the 
present  is  a new  town  ; for  theold  one  was  sv\  allow- 
ed up  by  an  inundation  of  the  ocean,  though  the 
time  of  its  catastrophe  is  not  ascertained.  As  a 
proof,  however,  that  the  sea  is  constantly  gaining 
on  this  coast,  an  entire  hedge  has  been  discovered 
under  the  surface  of  the  sand  at  low  water,  a little 
to  the  westward  of  the  town  ; and  some  of  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  remember  grass  growing  below  the 
high-water  mark,  near  the  bathing-room. 

The  castle  and  rape  of  Hastings  tor  several  ages 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  same  name, 
but  was  at  last  conveyed,  together  with  several 
adjoining  manors,  to  the  Pelhams,  in  whom  it  is 
now  vested. 

About  1377  Hastings  was  burnt  by  the  French. 
After  its  re-building,  it  was  divided  into  three 
parishes — St.  Clement’s,  All  Saints,  and  St.  Mary 
in  the  Castle. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  Hustings,  is  the  decisive  battle,  which  was 
fought  about  se  en  miles  from  hence,  on  the  spot 
v here  B title  now  stands,  between  William  Duke 
ot  Normandy  (afterwards  surnamed  theConqueror) 
and  Harold  King  of  England.  This  took  place  on 
.the  1 4th  of  October,  1006.  It  happened  to  be 
Harold’s  birth-day,  and  as  such,  was  conjectured 
to  be  an  otnenof  success ; but,  though  he  behaved 
with  the  utmost  resolution,  he  lost  his  kingdom 
and  his  life.  The  field,  indeed,  was  warmly  con- 
tested j but  the  power  ol  England  tell  beneath  the 
intrepid  Norman. 

Hastings  was  peculiarly  favoured  by  William, 
and  his' son  Rufus.  The  charter  under  which  it  is 
now  governed  was  granted  by  James  II.  Mayor, 
jurats,  and  commonalty,  are  the  style  ot  the  cot- 
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poration  ; who  return  two  members  to  serve  in 
parliament. 

Tlie  entrance  into  Hastings  by  the  London  road, 
from  Fanlight  Down,  is  extremely  striking.  It 
opens  on  a smooth  terrace  from  'he  down,  horn 
whence  is  arr extensive  prospect  of  fevensey  Bay, 
Beachy  Head,  Bourne  hills,  and  a wide  range  of 
ocean.  Advancing  further,  the  valley  of  Has  mgs 
opens;  and  at  .the  bottom  of  the  hill,  enter  a 
pleasant  shady  lane  which  leads  to  the  town,  con- 
sisting of  two  parallel  streets  of  considerable 
length,  running  nearly  north  ar.d  south,  with  an 
opening  to  the  sea  : these  are  intersected  by  some 
smaller  streets,  intermixed  with  gardens;  and  a 
suburb  extends  along  the  beach. 

Between  the  two  main  streets  runs  a small  stream 
of  water  called  the  Bourne. 

Here  are  some  modern  houses,  and  others  are 
yearly  rising  in  the  most  eligible  situations.  The 
town  is  well  paved,  and,  from  its  inclination  to- 
wards the  sea,  is  easily  kept  neat  and  clean. 

Here  are  two  parish  churches,  St.  Cllukkt’s 
and  Alt-Saints,  which,  within  the  last  half- 
century,  have  been  united  into  one  rectory;  yet 
the  living  is  still  very  inconsiderable.  The 
churches  are  both  ancient  fabrics.  In  St.  Cle- 
ment's, commonly  called  the  Lower  Church,  are 
several  monuments  and  cm  ions  interim  01  s,  w ith  a 
neat  altar-piece  by  Mortimer.  On  the  ceiling  is  a 
representation  of  the  heavenly  regions,  and  under- 
neath, at  the  corner  , arc  the  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  anil  Charity. 

All-Saints,  or  the  Upper  Church,  is  a large  and 
lofty  building,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable, 
if  we  except  the  pulpit-cloth,  which  was  part  of 
the  canopy  held  over  Queen  Anne  at  her  corona- 
tion. 

The  Town-hall,  or  Court-house,  was  erected 
in  1700,  with  a market-place  under  it.  In  the  hall 
is  a shield  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  brought 
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from  Quebec  by  Geneial  Murray,  who  resided  in 
this  neighbourhood, and  by  whom  it  was  presented 
to  the  corporation. 

THE  5TADE. 

Has! nigs,  which  has  still  a custom-house  and 
collector,  had  formerly  a pood  harbour;  but, 
about  the  beginning  of  ti  e reign  of  Qoeen  Eliza- 
beth, the  pier  was  demolished  by  a storm  : since 
which  tune  it  ha"  remained  in  its  present  state, 
and  is  called  the  S/a-ir.  Very  large  pieces  of  tim- 
bet,  of  which  the  pier  was  compost  d,  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  low  water,  with  vast  stones,  which  formed 
the  foundation 

Sloops  and  cutters  are  now  worked  up  the  Stade 
bv  means  of  a capstan  turned  by  three  or  four 
hoi  S',  s.  They  are  then  generally  empty,  but  when 
they  go  down  are  loaded  ; and  the  tacility  and  ex- 
pedition with  which  vessels  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  tons  are  moved,  is  wonderful  to  those 
who  have  never  witnessed  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

the  fort. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Stade  is  a email  fort, 
mounting  eleven  twelve-pounders.  It  forms  an 
excellenT defence,  not  only  against  an  enemy,  but 
against  the  encroachments  ot  the  sea  in  violent 
gales  of  wind,  which  sometimes,  notwithstanding, 
does  cqnsiderable  damage  to  the  erections  near  the 
6liQre. 

T R A 1}  E . 

The  trade  of  Hostiugi  is  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared to  what  it  once  enjoyed.  About  halt  a cen- 
tury ago,  it  had  vessels  which  traded  up  the  Straits ; 
but  now  it  depends  chiefly  on  its  fislunes,  and 
a little  coasting  trade.  1 he  herr  ng  fishery  com- 
mence" here  about  the  beginning  ot  November, 
and  is  i enerally  over  by  the  middle  ot  December. 
Sometimes  herrings  to  the  value  of  900/.haye  been 
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caught  in  a single  day.  Soles,  skate,  mackarel, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  found  here, 
during  their  proper  season. 

Suv.li  persons  as  are  fond  of  angling,  may  amuse 
th  emselves  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  in 
catching  whitings,  &c. 

Boat-building  employs  a considerable  number  of 
hands;  and  in  this  branch  the  people  ot  Hayings 
have  gained  high  reputation,  both  as  to  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  their  vessels. 

MARKETS,  SCC. 

On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  provisions  of  all 
kinds  nuy  be  purchased  here,  excellent  in  quality, 
and  at  as  reasonable  rates  as  at  any  other  town  on 
the  coast.  The  South  Down  mutton  i-  highly 
esteemed  t'oi  its  delicacy  and  flavour.  The  soil  in 
the  vicinity  is  chiefly  loamy,  but  in  some  place-,  a 
stiff  clay  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  are  the  prin- 
cipal kiiids  of  grain  produced  here.  Much  v. ood 
and  waste  land  have  lately  been  reclaimed. 

Stage-coaches,  waggons,  and  hoys,  regularly 
pass  to  and  from  London ; and  there  is  a daily 
post. 

The  population  of  Hastings  is  now  not  much 
under  400  1 souls.  About  300  of  these  follow  null- 
ing, or  some  other  maritime  employment. 

BATHING  MACHINES. 

These  machines,  which  amount  to  nearly  twenty, 
stand  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  close  to  the 
Parade,  on  which  is  a small  building  called  the 
Bathing-room.  At  low  water,  a fine  level  sand 
extends  for  a great  distance,  and  the  shore  lias 
such  a gentle  ascent,  that  bathing  is  s ife  at  any 
time  of  the  tide.  The  sea,  also,  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  free  from  weeds,  or  any  thing  disagreeable. 

ASSEMBLY-ROOM. 

Ar  the  Swan  Inn  is  a suitable  assembly-room, 
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with  a gallery  for  the  music.  The  assemblies  are 
weekly,  durihg  the  season.  Cards  and  tea-drink- 
ing,  with  other  innocent  amusements,  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  the  time. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library,  situate  near  the  Parade  and  bath, 
ing-machiiies,  is  a very  respectable  one.  It  has  a 
billiard. room  over  it ; and  as  it  fronts  the  sea,  and 
is  supplied  with  newspapers  and  other  accommo- 
dations, it  is  much  frequented,  and  universally 
admired  as  an  agreeable  lounge.  Theie  is,  besides, 
another  Library  in  the  town. 

lodgings,  &c. 

The  lodging-houses  are  numerous,  and  well- 
adapted;  but  'here  is  only  one  inn,  properly  so 
called,  in  consequence  o which,  the  accommoda- 
tions and  attendance  are  none  of  the  best. 

WALKS  and  RIDES  ROUND  HASTINGS. 

The  country  round  Ha  ting  abounds  with  plea- 
sant walks  and  rides,  but  we  shall  only  particu- 
larise a few.  We  shall  begin  with  the  Castle, 
which  perhaps  should  have  been  mentioned  be- 
fore. 

THE  CASTLE. 


Time,  which  brings  the  mighty  low. 
And  level  U ys  the  lofty  brow, 

Has  seen  tin’s  broken  pile  complete. 


Big  with  the  vanity  of  state. 

On  the  hill  to  the  westward  of  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  this  large  and  ancient  structure,  which 
approaches  in  shape  to  two  sides  of  an  oblique  sphe- 
rical triangle,  with  the  points  rounded  oft.  1 he 
base,  or  south  side,  completing  the  triangle,  is  form. 

ed  by  a perpendicular  craggy  cliff,  about  4o0  feet 

long,  which  required  no  other  fortification. 

T he  area  of  this  castle  is  about  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  ; and  the  walls,  which  are  no  where  entire, 
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are  in  some  places  eight  feet  thick.  History  is 
wholly  silent  as  to  the  time  when  this  ruined 
pile  was  built.  It  appears  to  j have  been  very 
ancient  ; perhaps  coeval  with  the  aera  when  Arvi- 
ragus  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Romans. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  year  090  al- 
most all  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  England  were 
assembled  here,  by  royal  authority,  to  pay  homage 
to  William  Rufus,  who  was  on  his  return  from 
Normandy;  and  on  that  occasion  Anselm  conse- 
crated, in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
which  lies  within  the  castle  walls,  Robert  de  Bloet 
to  the  church  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  church,  or  chapel,  of  St  Mary,  were  a 
dean  and  several  secular  canons,  or  prebendaries, 
who  claimed,  and  for  a long  time  enjoyed,  exemp- 
tion from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  At  the  Dis- 
solution, the  college  and  deanery  were  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown. 

From  this  castle  there  are  a variety  of  beautiful 
and  extensive  views. 

THE  PKIORY. 

A litt  le  to  the  westward  of  the  cattle  cliffs  is  a 
farm-house,  called  The  Priory , originally  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  Black  Canons  and  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  by  SirWalrer  Bricet  Some 
remains  of  the  ancient  walls  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Close  to  the  farm-yard  is  a piece  of  water, 
which,  having  been  drained  off  some  years  ago, 
discovered  a large  hole  near  thirty  feet  deep,  with 
the  remains  of  a sluice,  gates,  and  immense  large 
timbers. 


THE  WHITE  ROCK. 

This  lies  in  the  road  to  Bexhill.  On  the  top  is  % 
battery,  with  three  pieces  of  cannon,  taken  on 
board  the  Sans  Pareille,  on  the  memorable  fir,t  of 
J une.  A little  further  on  are  the  remains  of  a ruin. 
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on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  supposed  to  have  been  St. 
Leonard’s  chapel. 

About-a  quarter  of  a mile  from  this  last  mention- 
ed spot,  at  “ Old  Woman’s  Tap,”  is  the  rock  on 
which  it  is  supposed  William  the  Conqueror  dined 
after  his  landing  here:  it  hangs  over  a pool  o( 
water,  and  still  retains  the  name  of  the  “ Con- 
queror's Table.” 

BO-PEEP 

Is  a public-house  by  the  road-side,  frequently 
used  for  tea-drinking.  From  the  hill,  behind  the 
house,  is  a fine  prospect  of  the  sea  and  Beaehy 
Head;  and  no  one  will  pay  too  dear,  who  comes 
to  Hastings,  for  taking  a pay;  at  this  place. 

BEX  HI  Lt. 

At  this  place,  which  is  situate  on  an  eminence, 
some  barracks  have  been  erected.  Camden  tells  us 
that  it  was  much  frequented  by  St.  Richard,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  who  died  here. 

OLD  ROAR. 

In  the  middle  of  a thick  wood,  about  two  miles 
to  the  north-west  ot  lias! mgs,  is  a tall  ot  water, 
known  by  the  appellation  ul  **  Old  Roar;  and 
no  doubt  it  is  old  enough,  and  has  reared  long 
enough.  The  water  of  a small  stream  falls  from 
a rocky  precipice,  forty  feet  perpendicular,  into  a 
bason  below.  The  situation  is  beautilully  ro- 
mantic. 

the  covers,  lovers’  seat,  &c.  &c. 

Under  a most  stupendous  cliff,  about  two  miles 
to  the  eastward,  stands  a solitary  cottage,  called 
the  Govers,  from  a wood  close  by  ; and,  through 
a w inding  track  in  this  wood,  we  are  conducted  to 
a recess, ^known  by  t lie  name  of  the  Lovers'  Seal, 
said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a neighbouring 
amour,  and  which  the  visitants  of  Hastings  never 
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fail  to  perioral  a pilgrimage  to— youth,  irom 
sympathy  ; and  age,  to  refresh  the  fading  impre- 
sion  of  former  attachments. 


Faikucht  Downs,  Broomham  Park, 
W IN  CHELSEA,  PEVENSEY,  Rvt,  BaTTIE, 
(with  its  abbey),  and  various  other  places,  pos- 
sess their  different  attractions,  and  will  be  includ- 
ed among  the  excursions,  which  company  residing 
here  for  some  weeks  will  not  fail  to  make. 


z 
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ILFRACOMBE . 


ILFRACOMBE  is  a seaport  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  Devonshire,  205  miles  from  London,  50 
from  Exeter,  and  ten  from  Barnstaple.  It  has  a 
pier,  within  which  is  a large  commodious  basin, 
where  ships  of  any  burthen  may  ride  with  perfect 
safety,  in  the  most  violent  storms.  The  harbour 
is  a semicircle,  surrounded  with  hills,  from  the 
summits  of  which  there  are  many  delightful  views 
to  the  east  and  west ; and,  in  a clear  day,  the  coast 
of  Wales,  wijh  the  island  of  Lundy,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  The  town  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  an  irregular  street,  above  a mile  in  length; 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  church,  a large 
plain  structure,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a mo- 
nument to  t lie  memory  of  Captain  1 homas  Bowen, 
who  was  killed  in  the  attempt  upon  leneritle, 
where  he  acted  with  Lord  Nelson.  'ihis  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  parliament. 

ACCOMMODATIONS,  WALKS,  RIDF.S,  (5fC. 

Outsjdk  the  pier  are  several  coves,  admirably 
adapted  for  bathing;  for  which  purpose  there 
are  many  convenient  machines. 

There  is  a good  market  here;  and  provisions 
are  plentiful  and  cheap,  especially  fish.  The 
Britannia  inn  has  good  accommodations;  and  the 
lodging  houses  are  very  convenient;  while  the 
persons  who  keep  them  are  at  once  reasonable 
in  their  charges  and  obliging  in  their  behaviour. 

There  are  several  genteel  families  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood;  so  that,  ot  late  years,  it  has 
become  a fashionable  place  of  resort  in  the  sum- 
mer months. 
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Packets  constantly  pass  from  lienee  to  Bristol, 
Swansea,  and  Milford;  and  very  excellent  and 
fast-sailing  skiffs  may  be  hired  here  at  a moment’s 
notice. 

A coach  goes  two  or  three  times  a week  t* 
Barnstaple,  a large  handsome  borough-town,  where 
there  are  weekly  assemblies  and  a summer  theatre. 
1 he  road  trom  lljracumbe  to  Barnstaple  affords 
a delightful  ride;  as,  lor  a great  parrot'  it,  the 
eye  is  gratified  with  a view  of  the  sea  and  the  con- 
tinually-varying scenery  of  this  “ fractur’d  coun- 
ty,” as  Devon  has  been  aptly  called. 

To  the  eastward,  the  rides  and  walks  are  equal- 
ly pleasant,  though  very  hilly.  At  Combmartin 
ar&  tiie  remains  of  some  mines,*  from  which  so 
lately  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  silver  was 
extracted. 

If  the  lovers  of  nature  wish  to  be  gratified  with 
the  sight  ol  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities 
in  this  kingdom,  they  will  not  grudge  the  fatigue 
of  visiting  the  Valley  of  Stones,  in  the  parish  of 
Linton,  about  fifteen  miles  from  hence.  An  in- 
telligent writer,  who  examined  this  spot  a lew- 
years  since,  says — 

“ At  'ts  lower  extremity,  where  the  valley 
was  widest  about  tour  hundred  feet],  in  the  very 
centre,  stopping  up  as  it  were  the  outlet,  arose 
a large  bulwark,  like  some  gigantic  building  in 
part  demolished  — More  than  half  of  the  valley 
was  shut  up  from  the  sea  by  its  broad  base.  Les- 
sening by  degrees,  it  rose  to  a considerable  height 
and  terminated  in  a conical  form 


“ While  gazing  on  this  majestic  pile,  an  ad- 
ventitious circumstance,  resulting  from  the  vvea- 
ther,  presented  itselt,  and  was  productive  of  the 
finest  effect  : the  sky  had  been  dark  and  lower. 
,nS  the  whole  morning,  attended  by  violent  allsts 
V*  v\ind.  the  clouds  now  broke;  and,  sweeping 
in  a pitchy  volume  around  the  lower  parts  of  the 
rock,  terminated  about  two-thirds  upwards,  and 
% 2 
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left  the  more  elevated  summit  beaming  with  a 
bi ipht  stream  of  sunshine.  Nothing,  in  a pictu- 
re uue  lieht,  could  well  exceed  this  most  beautiful 
appearance.  '1  he  full  torce  of  one  of  the  hap- 
piest images  that  a poet  has  almost  at  any  time 
used,  at  once  rose  upon  my  mind  : and  1 was  not 
more  delighted  with  ns  truth,  than  with  the  apt- 
ness of  the  comparison,  and  the  sweetness  of  ex- 
uresession. 

‘ As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

* Swells  IVom  tin  vale,  and  midw  ay  leaves  the  storm  , 

* Thoueh  round  its  breast  theTolhng clouds  are  spread, 

‘ Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

DESpRTEP  VILLAGE. 


«<  Of  this  mass,  my  description  Will  convey  but 

a faint  notion;  for  the  imagination  would  be  at 
a loss  to  figure  to  itself  a ruder  congeries  than  was 
here  beheld:  rocks  piled  on  rocks;  at  one  time 
in  unequal  and  rough  layers;  at  another,  trans- 
verse and  diagonally  inclined  against  each  other- 
in  short  in  every  possible  form  that  can  be  con- 
ceived-threat.  .ing,  however,  every  moment  to 
be  d.sj  ined,  and  to  precipitate  themselves,  either 
into  the  valley,  or  beyond  it  into  the  depth  of 

«<  Without  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  l Jky 
nfS,Ze.  „ appears  as  if  a vast  collection  qf  wa, 
t(rs  resting  on  the  stirface  of  the  mountainous 
country  behind,  had  burst  through  a.l  opposition, 
C°  2Z  ,v’ay  into  the  sea,  carrying  with  it  in 
hs  to^r  ■ U*  v-  ylarthy  substance,  and  leaving  the 
in  .l.eirPre«n«  shap«, 

the  remains  of  antique  towers,  ot  castles  split 

the  Valley  of  Stones  fills  the  beholder  e 

a mmshrnent  he  will  be  most  agreeably  re- 
and  A4t?n,bJ  "e,s;eet  scc.nery  around  the  village 

ofLintw  and  the  Belabouring  parish  of  Corn- 
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tisbury,  which  in  pleasing  views  will  not  yield  to 

any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Ilfracombe  belongs  to  Sir  Bouchter  Wrey,  Ba  t. 
who  has  a noble  seat  and  park  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Tawstock. 

Near  Southmolton,  on  the  road  to  Barnstaple, 
is  the  delightful  seat  of  Castle  Hill,  belonging  to 
Earl  Fortescuc,  who,  with  his  lady,  is  always 
happy  in  exercising  hospitality  to  strangers. 

Beyond  Barnstaple,  to  the  west,  is  Tapiey,  the 
beautiful  seat  of  John  Cleveland,  F.sq.;  near 
which  is  a village  called  Instore,  on  the  river  I or- 

ridge,  which  possesses  several  advantages  for  bath- 
ing, and  has  some  good  lodging-houses,  erected 
by  the  late  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  lord  of  the  m mor. 

A little  above  this  place,  stands  Bideford , a 
handsome  town  delightfully  situated  on  the  sides 
of  two  hills,  between  which  winds  the  noble  river 
Torridge,  having  over  it  at  this  place  a bridge, 
with  twenty-four  gothic  arches.  It  was  erected 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  by'  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  principal  people  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  pos- 
sesses large  estates  for  its  support.  Boieford  is  a 
corporate  town,  and  once  carried  on  a veiy  large 
trade  with  America,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
There  arc  some  ships  of  war  of  inferior  sizes 
built  here.  It  is  inhabited  by  a number  of  gen- 
teel families,  who  have  regular  assemblies  and 
other  amusements.  Provisions,  house-rent,  See. 
are  remarkably  cheap  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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LEMING TON  PRIORS. 


THIS  beautiful  little  village,  which  has  recent- 
ly attracted  notice,  on  account  of  its  saline  springs, 
is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Learn  or  Lem, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  Its  distance  is 
two  miles  east  of  Warwick,  and  90  from  London  on 
the  Daventry  road,  through  Southam,  Warwick, 
and  Knowle,  to  Birmingham.  It  has  the  advan- 
tages of  very  excellent  roads,  beautiful  walks, 
a dry  soil,  and  the  country  around  is  extremely 
well-wooded.  There  are  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood several  gentlemen's 'eats. 

Resides  Mr  Sinker's  hotel,  which  supplies  very 
elegant  accommodations,  here  are  three  good  inns, 
and  several  neat  lodging-houses. 

Though  the  elder  I.pmington  spring,  which  rises 
near  the  church  yard,  has  been  noticed  by  most 
of  'he  elder  medical  writers  on  the  mineral  waters 
of  this  country,  and  ha'  been  long  used  by  the  coun- 
try people  of  the  neighbourhood,  yet  it  did  not  at- 
tr’ict  much  notice  till  of  late.  Another  spring 
ris-s  in  the  bed  of  the  river  near  the  bridge,  and 
is  frequently  overflown  bv  the  water  ot  the  riser. 
Besides  these  two,  other  springs  have  been  recent- 
ly discovered,  of  which  the  ingenious  I)r.  Lambe, 
lias  published  an  analysis.  Dr.  Kerr,  of  Northamp- 
ton, a:  , cars  to  have  been  the  first  who  interested 
himself  in  the  recommendation  of  these  waters. 

By  his  persuasion,  a Mr.  Abbotts  erected  some 
ba'hs  here  in  17Sf>,  and  there  is,  m lhe  church-yard 
of  Lc  wn^'  H,  a tomb,  in  commemoration  of  Mr. 
Abbott',  w ho  died  in  180  >,  as  the  founder  of  these 
celebrated  spa  water  baths  at  this  place. 

The  waters  increasing  in  reputation,  induced 
Mr.  Wise  to  build  a complete  set  of  warm  and 
cold  baths  in  1791 ; and  recently  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
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ford,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor,  has,  in  the  true  spirit 

of  benevolence,  erected  an  elegant  pump-room  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors;  the  waters  being 
found  useful  either  taken  internally,  or  for  he 
purpose  of  bathing.  Salts  are  prepared 1 from .the 
waters  at  the  old  baths,  similar  to  the  Cheltenham. 

In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
best  med'ral  men,  grounded  on  repeated  experi- 
ence of  .he  efficacy  of  the 

bilious  and  scorbutic  cases,  added  to  the  beau  y 
of  the  spot,  the  pleasantness  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  centrical  situation  of  the  villag 
itself,  it  is  rising  rapidly  into  eminence ; and  may 
probablv,  in  no  long  space,  rival  some  of  the  most 
fashionable  watering-places. 

In  a state  of  comparative  infancy,  amusements 
at  such  a place  must  necessarily  be  tew  and  con- 
tracted. Here  is,  however,  a good  assembly-room 
at  Mr.  Shaw’s,  of  the  Bowling-green;  and  the 
distance  from  Warwick  furnishes,  of  course,  an 
easy  excursion  for  farther  gratification. 


[ 2f>0  ] 


LITTLE  HAMPTON. 


IN’  process  of  time,  should  the  present  taste  conti- 
nue, it  is  not  improbable  but  that  every  village  on 
t he  Sussex  coast,  which  has  a convenient  beach  for 
bathing,  will  rise  to  a considerable  town;  for  when  a 
place  becomes  fashionable,  it  becomes  extravagant, 
in  consequence  of  which,  people  of  moderate  condition 
seek  some  station  in  the  vicinity — others  follow  them, 
and  in  time  Urey  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  again 
shifting  their  quarters,  from  the  same  cause. 

Little  Hampton,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  west  of  Brighton,  and  sixty-one  from  London,  is 
a small  place,  and  al  present  every  thing  connected 
with  it  is  on  a little  scale.  The  bathing-machines,  as 
well  as  lodging-houses,  are  few.  The  latter  are  built  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea',  against  whose  encroach- 
ments the  proprietors  have  thus  wisely  provided,  per- 
haps from  reflecting  on  the  liberties  which  Neptune 
has  been  apt  to  take  on  other  parts  of  the  coast. 
The  house  of  public  refreshment,  however,  which 
unites  the  character  of  inn,  hotel,  and  every  thing  in 
one,  is  built  on  a kind  of  sand-bank,  approaching  so 
near  to  thatide,  that,  “ many  have  been  apprehen- 
sive lest  the  god  oT  the  sea  should  make  an  unman- 
nerly attack,  and  enter  the  room  while  they  were  en- 
joying themselves  over  their  meal.” 

The  purity  of  the  sea-air,  cheapness,  and  retirement, 
seem  to  be  the  principal  recommendations  of  this 
place,  which  is  certainly  well  adapted  for  family  par- 
ties, whose  enjoyments  begin  and  end  in  their  own 
circle.  Such,  indeed,  will  find  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment any-where,  even  at  home,  which  is  so  much 
dreaded  by  tiic  unhappy  and  the  dissipated,  and  such 
will  find  Little  Hampton  more  congenial  to  their  taste 
than  the  resorts  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 
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RIDKS  avd  WAI-KS. 

Tiif.  surrounding  country  is  extremely  favourahje 
for  riding  and  walking;  and  as  this  little  bathing* 
n'acc  lie?  within  five  miles  of  Bogttor,  its  visitors  may 
frequently  take  a trip  to  that  fashionable  spot. 

Arundel , however,  four  miles  distant,  is  the  princi- 
pal object  of  attraction  in  this  vicinity,  particularly 
on  account  of  its  magnificent  castle,  the  princely  seal 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  To  describe  the  beauty, 
extent,  and  grandeur  of  Arundel  castle,  would  be  im- 
possible. within  our  prescribed  limits.  The  improve- 
ments which  the  present  duke  has  made,  and  is  still 
making,  to  the  castle  and  domain,  are  worthy  ot  Ins 
taste  and  fortune,  and  excite  the  admiration  ol  every 
$f ranker,  who  is  permitted  to  see  the  whole,  without 
thosegrating  restrictions  which  are  frequently  imposed 
on  public  curiosity,  at  other  places. 

l he  first  mention  we  meet  with  in  history  ot  this  cas- 
tle is  in  the  t ime  of  Alfred,  who  left  it  by  will  to  his  bro- 
ther's son.  Some,  indeed,  will  have  it  to  he  the  t nr- 
tus  A rundi  of  the  Romans,  hut  this  does  not  seem  to 
he  countenanced  by  authority.  It  was  certainly 
famous  in  the  time  of  the  >a.\ous,  when  it  was  a nule 
in  compass;  nud  at  the  Norman  conquest  it  was  con- 
ferred on  Roger  de  Montgomery,  carl  of  Chichester 

ami  Arundel.  . c 

Henry  1.  gave  it  to  Adcliza,  hi*  second  queen,  tor 
her dovv or,  who afterw ards marry  ing W ilhaind’Aubeny, 
the  empress  Maud,  in  recompense  for  Ins  services, 
created  the  said  William  Karl  of  Arundel.  Her  soil, 
Henry  II.  gave  him  also  the  rape  of  Arundel,  to  hold 
of  him  and  his  heirs  in  military  tenure.  To  the  son 
oft  his  \\  illium,  w ho  also  bore  t lie  same  name,  R ich.ird 
J.  ,rranted  not  only  the  castle  and  honour  ot  Arundel, 
but  also  the  third  penny  out  ot  the  pleas  ol  Sussex, 
where  he  was  Karl. 

’J'lie  male  issue  failing,  one  of  the  sisters  and  heirs 
of  Hugh  the  fifth  and  last  earl  married  John  Kitz-Allaii 
Lord  of  l lan,  whose  posterity  enjoyed  the  estate, 
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castle,  and  honour  of  Arundel  for  several  generations. 
Henry,  the  last  earl,  died  in  London  in  1559,  as  appears 
from  a monumental  inscription  in  Arundel  church, 
where  he  was  huried.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  honour 
and  its  appurtenances  by  Philip  Howard,  his  grandson, 
by  a daughter:  and  in  the  house  of  the  ancient  family 
ol  Howard,  dukes  of  .Norfolk,  it  still  remains. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a dispute  arose  be- 
tween John  litz- Allan  and  John  Mowbray  L'uke  of 
Norfolk,  concerning  the  right  of  inheritance  in  this 
castle  and  manor.  The  matter  being  carried  be- 
fore parliament,  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of 
the  former,  and  an  act  passed  by  which  Arundel  was 
made  a feudal  title.  Hence,  whoever  is  the  lawful 
possessor  ot  Arundel  castle,  has  a right  to  the  title 
and  rank  ot  an  earl.  This  is  the  only  local  digni- 
ty in  England. 

In  the  civil  wars  it  was  an  object  of  contention  be- 
tween the  king  and  parliament,  and  was  seized  by 
Lord  llopton,  but  was  soon  forced  from  him  by 
A\  aller  the  rebel  general.  On  this  occasion  the  cele- 
brated Proleslaut  divine  and  rcasoncr,  t inllingworth, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Chichester, 
where  he  died. 

Arundel  receives  its  name  from  its  situation  on  the 
river  Arum  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
side  of  a lull.  The  principal  street  is  wide  and  of 
considerable  extent,  with  a steep  ascent,  at  the  top  of 
which  stands  the  castle,  which  proudly  looks  down 
upon  the  town,  anil  commands  extensive  views  over 
the  ocean  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  church  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  is  still  a 
large  Gothic  structure,  adorned  with  several  monu- 
ments ol  the  Arundel  family. 

in  the  Norfolk  Arms  inn,  erected  at  the  Duke’s  ex- 
pense, is  an  elegant  assembly-room,  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  handsomely  fitted  up. 

Arundel  is  a borough  by  prescription,  and  has  sent 
members  to  parliament  ever  since  Edward  I.  They 
arc*  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  paying  scol  and  lot. 
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In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  received  a charter  of 
incorporation,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  twelve 
burgesses,  a steward,  and  oilier  officers.  The  mayor  is 
also  a justice  of  the  peace  in  the  Borough;  and  no 
writ,  even  from  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  can  be  exe- 
cuted within  his  jurisdiction,  till  he  has  indorsed  it. 

Arundel  has  a market  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, by  which  means  the  company  at  Lillie  Hampton 
obtaiu  a supply  of  provisions. 

Four  miles  north  of  Arundel  stands  Ambtrl'y  Castle, 
built  by  William  Head,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  the 
reign  ot  Edward  III.  and  is  still  an  appendant  to  that 
see,  though  it  has  been  long  leased  out  to  families  of 
distinction. 

Five  miles  to  the  east  of  Arundel  is  Cissbiiry  Hill , 
on  which  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort,  encom- 
passed with  a bank.  Tradition  sa\s,  that  here  Ca'sar 
entrenched  and  fortified  his  camp  ; but  it  is  more  pro- 
bably a work,  ot  Cissa,  the  second  king  of  the  South 
Saxoivs,  who  built  a castle  as  a place  of  security  against 
the  Britons,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  Near  Findcn, 
however,  a few  miles  distant,  is  an  ancient  camp  called 
Cesar’s  Hill , in  which  the  common  people  indicate 
the  spot  on  which  Caesar's  tent  stood ; but  the  form 
and  other  circumstances  give  reason  to  suppose,  that 
Caisar  hail  as  little  to  do  with  this  as  with  the  former. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Little  Hampton,  or  rather  of  Arun- 
del, were  various  religious  houses;  but  none  of  their 
scites  are  now  worth  visiting  except  that  at  Roxgrove, 
where  stood  a famous  Benedictine  monastery,  part  of 
the  walls  ot  which  are  still  standing,  a monument  of 
its  former  strength  and  magnificence. 
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LYME  REGIS,  AND  CH ARM 0 U'TII < 


THE  proximity  of  Lvme  and  Charviou/h , for  they 
are  within  two  miles  of  each  other,  ami  die  constant 
intercourse  which  is  kept  up  between  those  who  \isit 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  evinces  the  propriety  ot 
classing  them  together.  As  Lyme,  however,  is  the 
most  frequented,  it  first  claims  attention,  this  anci- 
ent borough  town,  which  is  governed  by  a mayor  and 
other  corporate  officers,  ami  returns  two  members  to^ 
parliament,  stands  in  Dorset,  but  on  the  borders  ot 
Devon,  distant  about  1 43  miles  from  London.  It  is 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a craggy  hill,  at  the  head  ot 
a little  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  contains  many  respectable- 
looking  houses,  with  pleasant  gardens,  particularly  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town;  lint  the  streets  are  sleep, 
rugged,  and  unpleasant.  In  the  lower  part  the  houses 
are  mean,  and  the  streets  so  intricate,  that  a stiangcr, 
as  has  been  wittily  remarked,  will  sometimes  find 
himself  bewildered,' as  if  he  were  entangled  in  a forest 
or  the  labyrinth  of  a fox-den.  Here  the  lower  older 
of  the  inhabitants  in  general  reside,  having  that  posi- 
tion which  nature  and  fortune  assigned  them,  lobe 
a person  of  consideration  at  Lyme , it  is  necessary  to 
toil  up  hill,  and  to  fix  one’s  abode  where  it  is  m dan- 
ger ol  being  assailed  by  every  wind  that  blows. 

Altogether,  however,  Lyme  is  not  an  unpleasant 
place  for  company,  in  the  bathing  season;  for  whose 
use  and  accommodation  several  machines  are  erected 
on  the  beach,  which  is  pebbly,  and  consequently  un- 
comfortable for  walking. 

Lyme  has  a small  Assembly-room,  ( aud-room, 
and  lin.1.1  aud-table,  conveniently  arranged  under 
one  roof;  and  bad  the  Library  been  joined  to  it,  alt 
the  amusement  which  the  place  can  furnish  would 
have  been  comprised  in  cue  buildup.  The  situation 
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for  this  edifice  is  happily  chosen,  as  it  commands  a 
charming  marine  view  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
eight  leagues  off,  and  the  interior  is  compact  and  well 
. arranged.  Magnificence  is  not  essential  to  enjoy- 
ment: often  more  happiness  is  found  in  a cottage  than 
in  a palace;  and  the  rooms  at  Lyme  frequently  exhiT 
bit  as  cheerful  countenances  as  are  to  be  seen  at  Bath 
or  Brighton. 

The  Golden  Lion  and  Three  Cups  are  respectable 
Inns,  and  lodgings  may  generally  be  procured  tin  easy 
terms.  This  town  has  a share  of  t lie  Newfoundland 
and  coasting  trade,  but  both  have  long  been  on  the 
decline.  Properly  speaking,  Lyme  has  neither  creek 
nor  bay,  road  nor  ruin;  yet  it  has  a harbour  of  the 
most  singular  construction,  called  the  Cobb,  where 
ships  ride  in  perfect  safety.  The  materials  of  a rude 
pier  consist  of  vast  stones,  weighed  out  of  the  sea,  and 
arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  break  the  violence  of 
the  tide,  which  has  made  great  encroachments,  the 
cliffs  being  composed  of  a kind  of  marie  and  blue  clay 
incorporated  with  lime,  that  easily  give  way.  Liven 
the  church  is  said  to  be  in  danger;  vet  no  attempts 
are  made  to  secure  it  from  the  tei etliup,  principles  of 
the  waves;  though  Lyme  is  neither  deficient  in  reli- 
gion nor  loyalty. 

Here  tin*  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in 
1685,  for  the  execution  of  his  ill-concerted  design 
against  James  11.  which  involved  himself  and  many 
others  in  destruction. 

From  the  circumstance  ef  this  place  containing  only 
a few  individuals  qualified  to  elect,  and  yet  sending 
two  members  to  parliament,  one  should  imagine  that 
the  name  of  Lyme  Regis,  which  it  bears,  was  intended 
to  designate  its  character,  as  a borough  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown; 

Lyme,  upon  the  whole,  may  perhaps  he  regarded, 
when  compared  with  other  sea-bathing  places,  as  one 
ot  the  most  eligible  and  best-adapted  tor  answering 
the  various  purposes  for  which  it  has  for  some  tune 
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past  been  the  rage , to  make  annual  excursions  to  the 
coast.  These  objects,  it  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark, 
may,  on  this  comparatively  retired  and  humble  spot, 
be  secured  in  a manner  more  compatible  with  the  rigirl 
rules  of  economy,  than  at  places  of  more  public  and 
splendid  resort:  places  which  will,  in  general,  be 
found  better  calculated  to  ruin  the  fortunes,  than  to 
mend  the  constitutions,  of  the  fashionable  visitors. 

Health,  when  there  obtained,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
purchased  at  an  expense  which  none  but  an  opulent 
valetudinarian  can  afford  to  pay. 

Lodgings  and  boarding  at  Lyme  are  not  merely 
reasonable,  they  are  even  cheap  ; the  dissipations  for 
the  healthy,  and  the  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
sick,  are  within  the  reacli  of  ordinary  resources. 

It  is  frequented  principally  by  persons  in  the  middle 
class  of  life,  who  go  there,  not  always  in  search  of 
their  lost  health,  but  as  frequently  perhaps  to  heal 
their  w ounded  fortunes,  or  to  replenish  their  exhausted 
revenues. 

From  this  circumstance,  there  arises  no  necessity 
for  making  any  inconvenient  sacrifices  to  the  support 
of  style,  or  to  the  extravagance  of  exterior  shew. 

Another  circumstance  particularly  advantageous  to 
invalids,  is  the  early  hours  at  which  the  public  visits 
and  amusements  regularly  commence  and  terminate — 
a matter  of  more  importance  Hum  is  generally  ima- 
gined in  preserving  actual  health,  or  in  promoting  its 
restoration.  This  remark  applies  more  especially  to 
bathing-places.  What  can  be  more  prejudicial  and 
preposterous,  Ilian  for  those  who  have  perspired  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  crowded  and  uuwhole- 
somely-heated  rooms,  to  expose  their  bodies,  relaxed 
and  feverish,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  be,  the  next 
morning,  (o.  the  shock  of  an  abrupt  immersion  into 
the  sea?  to  an  inattention  to  this  circumstance  it  is 
partly  owing  that  so  many  persons,  especially  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  who  have  gone  to  the  coast  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  sortie  slight  puhno- 
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nary  affection,  have,  in  no  long  time,  bathed  them- 
selves into  an  unequivocal  and  incurable  consumption. 

The  resources  for  intellectual  improvement  or  gra- 
tification are  .here  pretty  much  what  they  are  in  most 
places  of  a similar  nature:  the  libraries  are  neither 
copious  nor  select ; although  principally  composed  of 
novels,  many  of  the  best  even  in  tiiis  class  ot  books 
are  wanting,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  respectable 
and  popular  amongst  the  periodical  publications, 
fieither  the  Monthly  Mag:  ne  nor  the  Monthly  or 

Critical  Reviews  were  to  be  met  with,  at  any  ot  the 
literary  lounges  of  this  place. 

CHAR MOUTH. 

This  delightful  village  lies  between  Bridport  and 
Axminster,  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  Exeter,  and 
is  thirty-one  miles  from  that  city.  It  occupies  an 
elevated  situation,  and  consequently  commands  many 
vast  and  beautiful  prospects  both  of  the  sea  and  land. 
It  has  likewise  the  advantage  of  being  a considerable 
thoroughfare,  arid  lying  so  near  Lyme’,  it  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  bathers.  The  beach  is  pebbly,  and  in  all 
its  advantages  and  disadv  antages  partakes  of  the  qua- 
lities of  its  neighbour  and  rival.  It  cannot  beexpected 
that  fashionable  amusements  are  to  l*c  found  here: 
but  the  lover  of  nature  will  be  sure  to  enjoy  gratifi- 
cation in  his  rambles  in  the  environs;  and  he  who  is 
in  search  of  health,  a still  superior  good,  will  be  as 
likely  to  find  it  on  the  coast  of  Dorset  as  on  that  of 
Sussex. 

The  fisheries  here  and  at  Lyme  present  a constant 
scene  of  useful  activity,  no  less  advantageous  to  the 
individuals  concerned  than  amusing  to  spectators. 

The  rides  and  walks  are  sufficiently  varied  and  nu- 
merous. Bridport,  Axminster,  Axmouth,  &'C.  will 
be  included  amongst  the  former. 

Sailing  too,  which,  whether  it  is  regarded  as  a plea- 
sant or  a healthful  exercise,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
in  the  circle  ol  the  occupations  of  the  idle,  may  here 
a a 2 
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be  enjoyed  to  the  full,  with  facilities  that  render 
it  still  more  inviting. 

The  following  poetical  picture,  by  Bidlake,  applies 
to  this  coast*  in  all  its  principal  features. 

Sublimely  Nature  sits  on  yonder  mount. 

That  lifts  aspiring  groves  to  purer  skies! 

What,  splendid  fulness  feeds  th’  extatje  eye, 

While  summer  spreads  , refuse  its  treasures  round 
In  lavish  pomp,  in  more  than  British  scenes! 
JVIountaius  and  vales,  with  woody  verdure  dark; 

The  villa  trim;  the  hamlet  snug  and  warm; 

The  meadows  grassy  green,  or  wav'd  with  corn; 

The  river’s  blue  extent ; the  bright’ning  bays; 

The  caveni’d  islands,  and  rock-girted  shores  ; 

With  frowning  forts  and  arsenals  brgeinm’d. 

And  tow’r-crown’d  tow  ns,  and  steeples’  spiring  tall. 
The  waters  motion  all,  with  stately  fleets, 

That  proudly  bear  their  bulk  along,  and  shade 
Old  Neptune’*  gfeen  domain  w ith  swimming  woods. 
Pregnant  with  wanton  winds;  and  painted  barks, 

On  gales  of  pleasure  borne,  or  bus’ness  bent, 

That  glide  incessant  o’er  lU«  shifting  scene, 
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CONSIDERED  solely  as  a watering-place,  Lymivg- 
tcn  has  little  that  can  recommend  it ; but  viewed  with 
all  its  accompaniments,  it  would  he  unjust  to  deny 
that  it  has  claims  to  attention  which  few  situations 
can  boast.  Its  vicinity  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with 
which  it  maintains  a daily  communication,  and  the 
various  beauties  of  the  New  Forest,  on  the  verge  ot 
which  it  lies,  are  attractions  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

Lymivgtcn  is  eighteen  miles  from  Southampton, 
the  road  to  which  is  through  the  middle  of  the  New 
forest,  the  most  delightful  in  England,  and  about  05 
miles  from  London.  It  stands  about  a mile  from  the 
channel  which  separates  England  from  the  Isle  of 
\Wht,  on  the  brow  and  declivity  of  a gentle  hill; 
a circumstance  which  adds  to  its  cleanliness,  and  in- 
creases its  salubrity.  It  consists  principally  of  one  long 
street,  w ith  a descent  towards  the  quay  : the  buildings 
are  in  general  decent,  and  some  of  them  rather  ele- 
gant. "Many  of  the  houses  enjoy  delightful  perspec- 
tives of  the  Channel  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  its 
bold  aspiring  cliffs.  The  .Angel  Inn,  in  point  of  size 
and  elegance,  can  accommodate  several  families,  and 
has  attached  to  it  an  excellent  assembly-room.  The 
town-hall,  which  is  a very  neat  building,  has  also  oc- 
casionally been  used  for  the  latter  purpose.  The 
other  houses  of  public  entertainment  are  also  very  re- 
spectable. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  town  runs  the  Lymingtort 
river,  which,  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  presents  a 
tine  extensive  sheet  of  water ; ships  of  ‘-'00  or  300  tons 
burthen  can  commodiously  lie  within  a few  feet  of  the 
quay,  and  formerly  vessels  of  500  tons  could  have 
doue  the  same  ; but  the  injudicious  measure  of  throw- 
ing a causeway  across  the  river,  to  the  north  ot  the 
town,  has  been  the  means  of  permitting  the  muil  to 
a a 3 
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accumulate  in  the  river ; this,  however,  is  expected 
will  be  remedied,  a new  bridge,  with  proper  flood- 
gates, having  been  erected,  which,  by  retaining  the 
back-water  till  the  tide  Inis  ebbed,  will  soon  clear  out, 
and  cleanse  the  channel.  The  port  is  appendant  to  that 
of  Southampton,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  is  very  ex- 
tensile. 

Lymington  has  blit  little  commerce:  its  chief  im- 
port is  coals;  aud  export,  salt,  which  is  its  only  ma- 
nufacture of  any  consequence,  and  this  is  greatly  on 
the  decline.  Still,  however,  various  kinds,  both  medi- 
cinal and  culinary,  of  excellent  quality,  are  made  at  the 
works  contiguous  to  the  town.  This  manufacture 
appears  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity.  In  1147  a 
tythe  of  the  Lymington  salt  was  given  to  the  monks 
of  Quarr  abbey,  in  tiie  Isle  of  Wight.  Not  half  a cen- 
tury ago  titty  thousand  pounds  were  paid  annually  iu- 
to  the  exchequer  for  duty;  but  this  manufacture  is 
now  undersold  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  consequence  the  trade  here  has  greatly  fallen  off.* 

Lymington  has  two  sets  of  baths,  one  at  the  bottom 
of  tiie  town,  the  other  about  half  a mile  from  it. 
These  have  lately  been  made  very  convenient,  and  the 
proprietors  have  endeavoured  to  pay  every  attention 
to  the  comfort  of  the  bathers;  and  as  these  baths  can 
be  used  at  any  time  of  the  day  w ithout  being  obliged 
to  pay  regard  to  the  time  of  the  tide,  they  are  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  convenience  of  invalids,  t he 
immense  body  of  water  which  passes  in  through  the 
needles,  and  the  llow  of  the  river  water  being  restrain- 
ed by  ttic  flood-gates,  during  the  w hole  of  each  tide, 


* The  salt  here  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  The 
sea  water  is  first  pumped  into  shallow  square  pits  dug  in  tiie 
earth,  called  pans.  In  these  it  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  till  it  becomes  seven  times  more  saline  by  evaporation 
than  it  was  in  its  original  state,  ii  is  then  pumped  into  flat 
ironpans, eight  or  ten  feet  square,  and  as  many  inchesdeep ; 
and  in  these  the  brine  is  boiled  over  a fierce  fire,  till  nothing 
but  pure  salt  remains.  When  this  has  been  drained  in  proper 
Vessels,  it  is  tit  for  use. 
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renders  bathing  here  equally  as  salutary  as  at  any 

other  bathing  place.  , . , » 

The  reasonableness  of  this  place,  joined  to  the  beau  ' 
of  its  situation,  draws  to  it  a considerable  number  of 
statiouarv  company  during  the  season,  and  as  it  lies 
so  near  Southampton,  and  the  Isle  ot  W ight,  it  receives 
siioals  of  living  visitors  from  both. 

\\  e doubt  not,  but  it  will  be  acceptable  to  our  rea- 
ders to  learn,  that  Dr.  Marshall,  celebrated  tor  Ins 
vaccine  tour  through  the  south  of  Europe,  and  who 
resided  at  I’aris  during  the  interval  of  peace,  and 
whose  skilful  attendance  upon  them,  many  will  recol- 
lect with  pleasure,  has  fixed  his  residence  here. 

Lymington  is  a very  ancient  place,*  and,  according 
to  tradition,  it  has  been  three  times  sacked  and  burnt 
b\  the  French.  There  is  reason  indeed  to  suppose, 
that  its  ancient  church  perished  in  one  of  tiiose  deso- 
lating visits,  as  its  scite  may  be  traced  on  the  north  ot 
the  present  town,  near  a place  called  broad-lane.  1 lie 
oldest  part  of  (lie  existing  church  does  not  appear  ot 
higher  antiquity  t ton  the  reignot  Henry  \ 1.  nor  does  it 
contain  anv  thing  remarkable,  except  a curious  notice 
in  I he  register  for  thevenr  l7.iti,lhat“tamuel  Haldv\iu, 
Esq.  sojourner  in  this  parish,  was  immersed  without 
the  Needles,  in  scratclier's  Hay,  sans  ceremonic.  May 
20j.li."  u is  said  that  this  singular  mode  ot  burial  was 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  deceased,  and  that 
his  motive  was  to  prevent  Ins  wile  trom  " dancing 
o\cr  his.  gravr/'  \>hicli  she  IuhI,  il  sreros  liocjiu'utlj 
threatened  to  do,  in  case  she  survived  him.  tins 
church  is  dependant  nu  Holdrr,  the  vicar  ot  which  has 

the  right  ol  nomination  to  tlu*  cure. 

Though  Lyniiiii'tpii  was  a borougli  in  lor  reign  of 
Edwardllt.  and  sent  members  to  parliament  m that 
of  Elizabeth,  it  was  not  incorporated  tiil  Hie  reign  ot 
James  I.  who  vested  the  right  of  electing  reprrsenta- 


* Nearly  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  coins  of  the  T.  •' 1 r 
Empire  wi  re  found  here  in  1744;  an  ineunte«til»lc  proof 
hat  the  Romans  must  liav  resided  on  the  spot. 
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ti\es  in  the  mayor  anti  burgesses,  in  whom  it  still 
remains. 

Except  reading,  for  which  the  libraries  furnish  a 
tolerable  invitation,  w alking,  riding,  and  sailing,  there 
are  lew  amusements  at  Lyuiing/on  which  can 'engage 
the  gay,  or  relieve  the  languor  of  the  old.  The”  bo- 
tanic, however,  will  find  in  this  \icinify  treasures 
worthy  his  observation.  In  a black  bog  on  the  ri-ht 
oi  the  road  to  Southampton,  a little  beyond  the  third 
mile-stone  from  Lunun^ton,  the  w riter  of  this  found, 
m I8i  2,  the  narthecium  ossifragum,  or  Lancastrian 
asphodel,  which  was  never  known  to  grow  so  far 
south,  the  drosera  or  sun-dew,  with  several  other  cu- 
rious plants.  In  short,  this  neighbourhood  has  never 
been  accurately  examined;  and  therefore  it  promises 
to  furnish  new  stores. 

RIDES  and  WALKS  round  LYMINGTON. 

Every  part  of  the  New  Forest  lias  its  appropriate 
beauties,  and  will  be  visited  by  persons  of  taste  with 
rapture;  but  as  we  naturally  excurse  thither  from 
Southampton,  only  contiguous  objects  will  be  noticed 
in  this  place. 

Bracket  thunt  is  a pleasant  village,  King  in  a vale 
adorned  with  the  most  charming  scenery j The  view 
from  the  church-yard,  which  stands  on  an  eminence, 
is  fine  as  well  as  extensive.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
church-yard  is  a remarkably  large  oak,  and  also  a 
stately  yew,  fifteen  feel  in  girt,  and  upwards  of  sixty 
feet  high.  Rrockenhursl-housc  commands  a fine  forest 
view;  and  W atcombe-hoiise,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, will  ever  he  interesting  in  the  eye  of  humanity, 
for  having  been  the  residence  of  (lie  philanthropic 
Howard:  but  it  waseutirely  pulled  down  upwardsof 
seieii  years  ago.  The  spot  on  which  it  stood  can 
only  he  traced  by  a farm-house,  and  a dairy. 

/ tear'  s-ht!/,  the  late  residence  of  I lie  amiable  and 
ingenious  Mr.  Gilpin,  late  vicar  of  Eoldre,  will  also  he 
viewed  with  more  than  common  interest ; and  in  itself 
it  is  a charming  situation,  which  was  much  improved 
by  the  taste  of  that  worthy  divine. 
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About  a mile  from  l.ymiugtnri  arc  the  traces  ni  a 
Roman  camp,  known  by  the  name  of  Bucklaud  ltiugs, 
or  Castle  Field.  Its  form  is  an  oblong  spnare,  round- 
ed at  the  corners,  the  area  being  about  ‘-'to  paces 
in  length  and  170  in  breadth.  The  works  are  nearly 
entire,  except  towards  the  river.  It  was  defended  by 
three  ramparts,  and  as  many  ditches. 

In  visiting  Hurst  Ca'tlc , we  pass  the  pleasant  villa 
of  (apt.  Payton,  called  Priest  lands.  Hurst  castle 
stands  near  the  extremity  ot  a tongue  ot  land,  wlm  h 
projects  two  miles  into  the  sea,  leaving  a channel  ot 
not  more  than  a mile  broad  between  it  and  the  hie 
of  Wight.  The  castle  was  built  by  Henry  \ 111.  about, 
the  year  15.7ft,  and  consists  of  a round  tower,  fortified 
by  semicircular  bastions.  Here  Charles  I.  was  brought 
prisoner  from  the  Isle  of  W iglit,  by  ( olonel  l orhi  t, 
and  kept  till  General  Harrison  carried  him  to  London, 
previously  to  his  unfortunate  end.  Here,  too,  .Vr.  At- 
kinson, a popish  priest,  was  immured  thirty  years, 
for  exercising  his  office  in  Kngland  contrary  to  law. 
He  bore  his  long  confinement  with  exemplary  pati- 
ence, and  died  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  ot  his  age, 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  A small  garrison  is  con- 
stantly kept  in  Hurst  castle. 

CHRISTCIIURCTI. 

Tnis  ancient  sea-port  town  lies  twelve  miles  from 
Lymingtou , and  derives  its  name  from  a large  col- 
legiate church  built  here  in  the  time  ot  the  V,  est  >ax- 
ons.  This  church  is  a venerable  and  stately  pile,  up- 
wards of  J00  feet  in  length, and  contains  many  objects 
well  worthy  of  observation.  Around  it  are  some 
vestiges  of  a monastery, 

Christchurch  is  a borough,  the  right  of  returning 
two  members  to  serve  in  parliament  being  in  the  cor- 
poration. It  is  a pleasant  town,  and  has  a large  ma- 
nufactory, which  employs  a number  of  children  in 
making  watch-chains.  The  place  is  also  famoui  tor  a 
fine  salmon  fishery . 
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Since  sea-bathing1  has  become  the  rage,  Christ- 
church has  aspired  to  the  same  privileges  as  its  neigh- 
bours; and  certainly  its  claims,  in  this  respect,  are 
well-founded.  The  shore,  which  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  down,  is  composed  of  a good  hard  sand,  free 
from  stones.  Here  is  a small  hamlet  called  Muddiford, 
where  are  kept  seven  bathing-machines,  and  a warm 
sea-bath,  provided  by  Mr.  Beamister. 

The  King’s  Arms  Inn  and  Hotel  at  Christchurch, 
kept  by  Mr.  iliunby,  is  an  excellent  house  of  accom- 
modations, and  commands  a beautiful  and  uninter- 
rupted prospect  of  the  Isle  ol  Wight  and  the  Needles. 
This  house,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  hrst 
Inns  in  the  kingdom,  w as  built  about  three  years  since, 
by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Hose,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors  resorting  hither  for  the  purpose  of 
bathing,  till  they  can  be  provided  with  lodgings  near 
the  sea  at  Muddiford,  or  in  the  tow  n. 

'I'he  roads  to  Christchurch  are  very  good,  and  af- 
ford beautilul  views  in  all  directions,  from  South- 
ampton through  Ly  ndhurst,  across  the  forest,  the  dis- 
tance is  v4  miles;  from  .Salisbury,  by  Fordmg-hridge 
and  Kingwood,  27  miles;  and  from  hence  t<# Wey- 
mouth, through  Winborne  and  Blaudford,  4 (i  miles. 

HIGH  CLIFF. 

Tfif.  late  Earl  of  Cute  having  taken  a fancy  to  this 
place,  erected  a magnificent  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, on  a lofty  eminence,  which  commands  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sea-views  in  the  kingdom,  partly 
from  the  proximity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  one  side, 
and  partly  from  the  opening  into  the  channel  on  the 
other.  To  this  place  his  lordship  would  often  retire 
Iroin  his  noble  seat  of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  a sound  sleep,  which  he 
declared  he  could  find  here,  when  it  was  to  be  had 
no  where  else.  High  Cliff , the  name  of  his  seat, 
now  very  much  reduced  in  point  of  size,  is  the  property 
of  J.  Penleazc,  lisq. 
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in  the  cliff  oil  which  this  house  is  built,  various  fas- 
si  h,™b«a  found,  a valuable  collecUon  of  *h,<:h 

wi  presented  to  the  'f^hTn^hb'S: 
Grander,  who  Christ- 

There  are  several  other  pleasant  „ttv 

rtid>  to 

‘“oS’SESfe1. 

tiful  scenes  and  situations,  well  desene  the  tourist 
attention. 
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MAL  FERN'. 

STRONGLY  impressed  with  an  idea  whirh 
»«  *P»-  has  confirmed?!!,,,  ^ 
,,  “ “ HlLLS'  0,1  account  of  the  salubrity  of 

Wells  ’wo  KSS  rcstorative  to  health  than  the 
visit irs  anH h?  T'*  "'e  fonner«  and  advise 

do  the  same.1  Wh°  rCSOrt  t0  displace  to 

Wor ‘clstefri  ^ ^ in  t,1C  t,iree  Unties  of 
Worcester  Gloucester,  and  Hereford,  but  Prin 

cipally  in  the  former.  Before  it,  on  the  east  spread.* 

an  extensive  plain  of  luxuriant  fertility  ’ cPa  the 

west,  or  Herefordshire  side,  the  count™  is  more 

broken  and  uneven,  but  in  general  not  iJs prolific 

T hese  hills  extend  about  nine  miles  in  wTh 

and  Iron,  one  0r  two  miles  and  upwards  in  breadth 

I he  highest  parts  are  those  distinguished  by  the 

name  of  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  bea 

S “ ^ ' "I  f <o»r  ™'«s  distan^frora 

cacn  otter,  the  former  rising  about  l_'„o  feet 

the  phdn  ab°1U  1300  iee'>  above  the  level  of 

Mul  ern  hills  consist  of  various  strata,  chiefly 
granite,  a siliceous  substance  of  a grey  colour 
.n.xcd  with  red  vein.;  i,  resins  acifs,  Ld  take! 

gnud  polish.  1 hey  contain  also  a considerable 
quantity  of  quartz,  ;uul  a great  variety  of  calcare- 
ous, mineral,  and  argillaceous  substances,  detach- 
ed in  masses,  or  deposncd  in  veins  in  the  siiper- 
mc  umbent  gravel.  1 |,e  most  remarkable  of  these 
productions  is  a large  mass  of  ore,*  lying  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  about  a mil’e  to*  the  south! 


' 'mm;  lb:..  ore  lias  been  f.,uml  that  curious  production 

• at>d  on  another  part  of  the  hil!- 

: -•  oi  'd-'a'  Grined  m hexagonal  chrystalline  %uros. 
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w:ud  of  the  village  of  Great  Malvern.  This  be- 
ing ponderous,  was  supposed  to  contain  some  kind 
ot  metal ; but,  from  repeated  experiment,  it  is 
found  to  be  a kind  of  mica,  not  fusible  bv  any 
known  process.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  the  bowels  of  the  hill  are  some  valuable  metal, 
lie  substances.  The  western  declivity  contains 
a bed  of  limestone,  in  which  many  fossil  substances 
are  discovered. 

The  more  elevated  parts  of  Malvern  hills  not 
being  susceptible  of  cultivation,  arc  uninclosed, 
producing  chiefly  gorse  and  tern,  with  a short 
sweet  herbage,  very  grateful  to  sheep.  The  digit- 
alis, and  other  beautiful  or  rare  plants,  prow  here 
in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The  Alpine  hei.-hrs 
ot  Malvern  are  favourable  for  the  production  of 
vegetables  that  delight  in  a cold  exposure,  and 
the  bottoms  ot  the  hills  have  likewise  their  ap- 
propriate plants.  r 

On  the  Herefordshire  Beacon  arc  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  camp,  consisting  of  a double  intrench- 
ment,  the  outermost  about  half  a mile  in  circum- 
ference. 1 he  avenues  or  passes  are  still  to  be 
seen,  and  he  greatest  part  is  in  fine  preservation; 
but  whether  the  work  is  Roman,  British,  or  Sax- 
on, has  not  been  determined. 


About  a mile  and  a half  further  to  t he  south- 
ward, on  a protuberance  of  the  hill,  are  the  re- 
mains ot  another  camp,  consisting  of  only  a sin  le 
'ditch;  and  on  the  declivity  of  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon  is  a cave  cut  in  the  rock,  about  ten  feet 
long  six  broad,  and  seven  high,  of  rude  work- 
mianship,  and  unknown  origin. 

About  fifty  years  ago  a considerable  quantity 
silver  com  was  found  on  the  west  Slde  of  those 
■Hills;  but  the  most  singular  discovery  was  that 
(Ot  a crown  or  coronet  of  gold,  set  with  precious 
stones,  which  was  dug  up  near  one  ot  the  castra- 

^alu^HeSI,Vl65,,'MI  he  COt,aSer  W»“>  found  tl>'S 

uablc  relic,  sold  it  for  no  more  tlianoT/.:  but 
u b 
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Holy -well,  &'c. 
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rt  appears  that  the  jewels  only  fetched  1 500/.  and 
that  the  cold  was  worth  about  1000/.  more.  1 his 
singular  curiosity  falling  into  the  hands  of *™ed 
cions  persons,  was  destroyed  before  the  ‘earned 
were  apprised  of  the  discovery.  Some  suppose  it 
To  have  been  the  diadem  of  a British  prince  slam 

1,1  On^tlie'deciivity  of  Mete rn.  in  the  parish  of 
E°"  or,  are  the  Jins  of  Bransil  castle M 
blit  little  now  remains.  It  appears  to  have  been 
of  great  antiquity  t the  sci.e  is  the  property  of  led 
Somers. 

HOLY-WELL,  &*C. 

A varifty  of  springs  issue  from  the  Malvern 

hills  of  various  qualities, according  to  the  sJ'^s*anj“'* 

they  are  impregnated  with;  but  that  which  has 

be?n  for  Jeral>s  reputed  peeu  ,arly  s.h..a  y. 

two  miles  from  Great  Malvern,  and  one  trom  L,  . 
tie  Malvern,  both  in  the  county  o Worceste . 

According  to  the  late  eminent Dr. 

Worcester,  the  water  ot  t'  s sPrU1J  id  nor  any 
contain  any  uncombined  <noh c _ aC  5 , htl 

esi.,.;t»  alkali  nor  anv  metallic  sau  , out  i & •' 

volatile  alkali,  n somc  common  air, 

impregnated  with  1 - unneutralised  calcarc- 

w,„e  «'™,,es  and  a ' 'Serves,  “ the  print*- 
ous  earth.  nencc,  . depend  on  its 

well  water  contained  any  ^ had  found  it 

ben£  fid  a l "i  n'1  sc  ro  p h ti'l'o  u s 

S ,heC.empe?«e  wa’rm.h  of  the  air. 
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and  the  great  purity  of  the  water  at  VI.il-.ern,  in- 
duced him  to  consider  that  place  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable for  patients  afflicted  with  nervous  dis- 
orders, or  inclined  to  consumptions,  especially 
in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months.” 

In  cancerous  complaints,  old  ulcers,  glandular 
obstructions,  and  other  complaints  for  which  Mal- 
vern water  has  been  prescribed,  drinking,  lotion, 
and  bathing,  according  to  circumstances,  must  be 
used.  Early  rising,  exercise  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, with  temperance,  must  be  combined  with 
the  water,  and  if  the  former  are  regularly  pur- 
sued and  observed,  the  effects  of  the  latter  will 
be  a consequence  rather  than  a cause. 

The  source  of  the  Holy-well  is  secured  by  a 
convenient  erection,  containing  a bath  and  other 
accommodations ; and  at  a small  distance  is  a large 
and  commodious  lodging-house,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a considerable  number  of  people,  who  dine 
at  a public  table,  ai  d live  very  sociably  together. 
Here  is  also  a billiard-room  to  amuse  them  in  bad 
weather;  but  such  is  the  romantic  situation  of 
the  place,  and  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the 
landscapes,  that  strangers  for  some  time  will  feel 
little  disposition  to  entiui,  if  they  enjoy  their  eye- 
sight. Company,  however,  seldom  stay  long  in 
this  place  ; but  there  is  a constant  succession  from 
Cheltenham,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, during  the  summer  season. 

About  April,  May,  and  June,  when  the  fruit- 
trees  are  in  blossom,  no  situation  in  the  kingdom 
can  afford  a richer  prospect  than  this.  It  seems 
the  very  centre  of  Pomona’s  reign,  who,  if  she 
erects  her  throne  on  the  summit  of  Malvern,  may 
behold  all  the  glories  of  her 'rain.  In  w inter  this 
situation  is  too  much  exposed  to  the  cold  to  be 
agreeable;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  the  god- 
dess, and  those  who  are  fond  of  swelling  her  court, 
retire  to  milder  regions. 

u b 2 
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Near  the  Well-house,  as  this  hotel  is  called, 
are  several  delightful  walks,  which  by  a winding 
ascent  lead  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from  whence 
may  be  discerned  Monmouthshire,  Radnorshire, 

1 1 ere  ford  shire,  B reck  nocks  h ire,  St  afford sh  ire,  Shrop- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  Oxford- 
shire, and  Warwickshire;  some  of  them  appear- 
ing uniform  front  t lie  distance,  and  others  beauti- 
fully diversified  by  nature  and  art.  '1  he  cities  of 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  ate  visible, 
with  several  market-towns;  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a glass,  nearly  a hundred  churches.  The 
beautiful  city  of  Worcester  in  particular,  though 
more  than  eight  miles  oti,  appears  in  all  its  pride, 
from  every  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hills. 


RIDES,  &C. 

There  arc  several  delightful  rides  about  the 
Maker h hills.  The  Worcester  road  towards  Led- 
bury, skirting  the  hill  with  gradual  ascent  till  it 
enters  a pass  near  Little  Malvern,  unfolds  many 
beautiful  prospects  as  we  advance.  The  luxuri- 
ant appearance  of  the  proximity  finely  contrasts 
with  the  sterile  aspect  of  the  Malvern  chain : the 
one  presents  nature  in  her  gayest  dress ; the  other 
nature  in  her  naked  and  romantic  features. 

At  the  distance  of  two  miles  is  another  public 
road  over  the  hill,  cut  through  the  Wytch.  1 his 
is  so  precipitous  t hat  it  is  seldom  used  for  carri- 
ages; and  a person  who  is  unaccustomed  to  such 
elevations,  grows  giddy  as  he  looks  down  trom 
the  summit  on  the  immense  champaign  below. 
The  valetudinary  will  likewise  perceive  some  de- 
gree of  fainting  on  reaching  the  bottom,  from  the 
sudden  alteration  in  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

The  late  Sir  Hildebrand  Jacob,  Bart,  was  at  a 
considerable  expense  in  making  a road,  by  which 
carriages  may  be  taken  round  the  south  part  of 
the  hill;  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  a ride  that 
presents’ more  picturesque  views  than  this.  In 
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short,  on  the  Malvern  hills  the  very  air  we  breathe 
is  invigorating:  it  produces  an  appetite  and  ex- 
hilarates the  spirits,  while  epidemical  diseases 
are  seldom  known  w ithin  these  precincts.  “ We 
sometimes  want  victuals,”  said  a poor  cottager 
to  the  writer  of  this,  “ but  we  never  want  a 
doctor and  perhaps  he  spoke  truth}  -yet, 
notwit hstanding  the  general  purity  of  the  water, 
there  are  petrilying  springs  on  the  west  side  of  the 
hills,  which  being  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
sometimes  occasion  wens,  or  strumous  swellings  of 
the  maxillary  glands. 

GREAT  MALVERN. 

The  genteel  village  of  Great  Malvern,  where 
the  greatest  part  ot  the  company  reside,  though 
two  miles  distant  from  the  Holy  well,  is  distant 
about  120  mile-,  from  London,  eight  from  Wor- 
cester, and  22  from  Cheltenham.  It  is  charmingly 
situate  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill,  and 
consists  of  about  fifty  houses,  interspersed  w-itfi 
gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  neat,  and,  except  those  belonging  to 
individuals  of  fortune,  let  wholly  ot  in  part  "during 
the  season,  and  sometimes  on  high  terms.  Here 
the  aspect  ot  the  hill  is  peculiarly  striking,  and 
forms  a wonderful  contrast  with  the  adjoinim? 
country,  where  cultivation  and  fertility  are  the 
predominant  features  in  the  landscape. 

In  a dimple  ot  the  hill,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
above  the  church,  rises  St.  Anne’s  Well,  which 
is  equally  pure  and  salutary  with  the  Holy-well, 
though  less  used.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a zie-zair 
foot-yam.  b ° 

In  the  meadows  below  the  village  is  a chalybeate 
tpiing,  once  highly  celebrated,  but  now  in  a great 
measure  n«blected. 

i he  Crown  Hotel,  at  Great  Malvern,  is  well 
calculated  tor  the  reception  ol  company.  It  stands 
b b 3 
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near  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  commands  fiom 
its  windows  variegated  and  extensive  prospects. 

Great  Malvern  was  famous  for  ns  monastery, 
founded  about  the  year  1083,  but  few  vestiges  of 
it  now  remain,  except  the  church,  which  being 
purchased  by  the  inhabitants,  was  rendered  paro- 
chial. This  is  still  a magnificent  structure,  being 
17  1 feet  long  and  63  broad,  with  an  embattled  and 
pinnacled  tower,  springing  from  the  centre,  1-4 
feet  high.  The  style  of  architecture  is  rather  airy, 
considering  the  time  when  it  was  erected;  and  the 
painted  glass  in  the  windows  wasonce  greatly  admir- 
ed It  represented  many  scenes  from  scripture  his- 
tor>  ; but  time  and  neglect  have  left  them  mutilated 
and  broken,  though  enough  remains  to  give  an  idea 

of  their  former  beauty.  . 

Several  parts  of  the  choir  are  ornamented  with  a 
tcsselatcd  pavement,  containing  the  coats  of  arms 
of  many  ancient  and  noble  families.  i he  tombs 
and  monumental  inscriptions  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  very  ancient.  The  incript.on  on 
Walcher,  the  second  prior  of  Malvern,  which  was 
discovered  in  1711,  is  dated  ll  o. 


M A LVEKN. 


LITTLE 

T.ittle  Malvern,  which  forms  a separate  pa- 
rish at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  miles  iroin 
Great  Malvern,  lies  in  a recumbent  slope  near  the 
entrance  of  the  great  recess  in  'he  hill.  It  was 
once  a considerable  village,  but  now  contains  only 
five  or  six  houses.  Here  likewise  was  a monastery, 
founded  about  the  year  117  1.  Before  the  Conquest 
all  the  surrounding  country  was  a w ilderness  th 
set  with  trees,  to  which  some  hermits  retired  , and 
their  number  increasing,  they  agreed  to > ass time the 
monastic  habit,  and  to  live  according  to  the  oid  r 
of  St.  Benedict.  From  this  circumstance  arose  the 
convent  both  at  Great  and  Little  Malvem. 

The  church  of  the  latter,  which  is  now  nu nous 
was  rebuilt  in  1432,  by  John  Alcock,  bishof  U 
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Worcester,  and  was  adorned  with  windows  of 
painted  glass,  of  which  little  now  remains. 

Near  the  church  is  an  antique  building  on  the 
snteof  the  ancient  monastery,  which,  viewed  either 
fioni  the  hill  above,  or  the  plain  below,  is  t lie  ob- 
ject of  admiration,  for  its  romantic  and  sequestered 
situation. 

The  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mah-ern  hills 
is  thick-studded  with  plantations  of  appleand  pear- 
trees.  On  the  east,  or  Worcestershire  side,  was  a 
large  tract,  lately  inclosed,  which  constituted  the 
ancient  Malvern  chase,  formerly  well  stocked  with 
deer,  and  belonging  to  the  crown.  Kdward  I. 
gave  it  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
between  whom  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  a dis- 
pute soon  arose  respecting  the  western  boundary. 
To  mark  this,  a great  ditch  was  drawn  along  the 
ridge  of  the  hill,  which  is  still  in  many  parts  in 
good  preservation. 

* 

SEATS,  .SfC. 

The  picturesque  beauty  and  healthiness  of  the 
surrounding  country  have  induced  several  persons 
of  distinction  to  fix  their  residence  in  this  district. 
Hope  End,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Tempest,  Bart, 
lies  about  three  miles  from  Malvern  Wells,  and 
is  a spacious  mansion  ; the  grounds  are  reiituikably 
well  wooded  and  diversified. 

The  villa  of  Mr.  Brydges,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, is  pleasantly  situate,  at  the  foot  of  a 
woody  eminence.  From  Br and-grken  Loner, 
distant  about  a mile  from  Malvern  Wells,  and 
standing  on  an  elevation  500  feet  above  the  plain, 
is  a fine  view  of  the  camp,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

At  Eastnor,  which  isalsoon  the  western  sideof 
Mulverh,  and  four  miles  from  the  Wells,  is  Cast  i.f. 
tu  rcit,  the  seat  of  Lord  Somers.  The  greatest 
pait  ol  the  building  is  ancient,  but  there  are  some 
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elegant  modern  additions.  Being  built  on  a flat, 
this  house  loses  the  charm  of  distant  prospects ; 
but  it  possesse-  so  many  beauties  within  the  ap- 
pendant domains,  that  they  are  less  required. 

Near  the  southern  cxtrcrqtty  of  Malvern  hills  is 
Broms  he row-  p i ac  i- , a handsome  building,  -with 
agreeable  accompaniments  and  enchanting  pros, 
pects. 

Blackmohe  Park,  in  Worcestershire,  about 
two  miles  from  the  Wells,  is  a modern  and  elegant 
structure,  but  possseses  no  extensive  views. 

Maukesfiecd,  the  seat  of  the  Lygon  family, 
is  an  antique,  but  neat  building,  and  commands 
delighttul  views  of  the  Malvern  hills,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  four  miles. 

Cromi-court,  the  splendid  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Coventry,  is  within  an  easy  morning  ride  of  Mal- 
vern, and  deserves  a minute  inspection.  It  was 
built  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Capa- 
bility Brown. 

The  beautiful  and  genteel  village  of  Powic, 
about  six  miles  from  Great  Malvern,  and  two  from 
Worcester,  is  an  assemblage  of  rural  villas,  each 
of  which  has  its  appropriate  charms. 


No  stranger,  from  whatever  part  of  the  country 
he  comes  to  Malvern,  will  miss  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Worcester,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
cities  in  the  kingdom  for  its  size.  The  cathedral 
is  peculiarly  beautiful:  and  in  it  will  be  seen  the 
tombs  of  the  worthless  king  John  ; of  the  youth- 
ful Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Vll  ; of 
the  beautiful  Countess  of  Salisbury,  w hose  gaiter 
is  said  to  h<ve  given  rise  to  the  most  illustrious 
order  of  knighthood  in  the  world;  and  of  the  pious 
and  patriotic  Hough,  once  Bishop  of  this  diocese, 
whose  monument,  by  Roubilliac,  is  one  of  the 
most  expressive  and  elegant  pieces  of  sculpture 
which  that  great  artist  ever  produced. 
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The  subsequent  elegant  lines,  written  by  a lady 
at  M.uvkkn  Weli.s,  in  180!,  are  tor  t he  first 
time  given  to  the  public,  and  will  form  a pleasing 
epilogue  to  this  article. 

Where  Malvern  rears  her  sky-capp’d  head, 

And  smiling  Health  has  fix’d  her  court, 

\\  here  purest  streams  their  blessings- shed, 

And  balmy  zephyrs,  laughing  spent  j 

1 often  wander  foYth  at  eve, 

To  view  the  soft  retreat  of  day ; 

The  tranquil  shades  my  mind  relieve, 

As  night  unfolds  her  cloak  of  grey. 

Then,  where  no  foot -steps  mark  the  hill, 

Ur  winds  obtrusive  strike  the  ear, 

Save  the  low  murmur  of  the  r;ll 
That  tills  Hygeia’s  fountain  near, 

I woo  thee,  Hope,  “ sweet  child  of  heaven  !n 

And  press  thee  fondly  to  my  breast ; 

For,  ah  ! to  thee  the  power  is  given 
To  soothe  e'en  .Misery  to  rest ! 

O,  never  more  my  bosom  leave ! 

Too  long  the  prey  of  fell  Despair ; 

Still  with  • lusive  tales — deceive — - 
Still,  smiling,  chase  away  my  care  ’ 

Bid  drooping  Fancy  live  anew; 

Her  pencil  guide,  with  fairy  art : 

Tint  her  soft  scenes  with  golden  hue. 

And  lei  the  sunshine  roach  my  heart ! 


E.  C.  S. 


MARGATE. 


MARGATE,  conveniently  stationed  in  respect  to 
the  metropolis  for  conveyanceby  water  or  land,  and 
delightfully  situate  on  the  p^uious  and  finely  cul- 
tivated Isleof  Thanet,  is  always  enlivened  by  a more 
numerous  company  than  any  oilier  sea-bathing  plat  e. 
The  Hoys,  which  sail  every  tidh  from  Billingsgate, 
are  cheap,  and  sometimes  agreeable  and  rapid  con- 
veyances, but  as  the  distance  by  land  is  only  / 3 miles, 
the  roads  good,  and  the  vehicles  numerous  and  certain , 
most  persons,  ladies  especially,  preler  the  passage  >y 
land. 


DESCRIPTION’  of  the  ISLE  of  TIIA.NET. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Kent,  is  about  nine  miles  long,  and  live  broad.  It 
is  separated  from  the  county  by  the  river  Stour  on 
the  southern  side,  and  by  the  water  called  the  Ne- 
thergong  on  the  western  ; and  is  surrounded  by  the 
sea  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides,  along  which  the 
clitVs  extend  from  Gore  End  on  the  south,  to  tint 

End  on  the  east.  . , , _ 

Thanet  is  divided  into  two  capital  manors,  Jinster 
and  Monkton,  and  contains  eleven  parishes ; but  only 
seven  churches  have  withstood  the  levelling  11  ° 
time.  The  chalk  cliffs  on  the  north  and  easL  parts 
are  generally  pretty  high,  in  some  places  abounding 
with  fossils;  and  under  them  occasionally  have  been 
found  large  pieces  of  amber,  particularly  after  a stor  n 
and  a convulsion  of  the  cliff.  Through  these  c lifts 
the  inhabitants  have  cut  several  openings  to  e 
sea,  for  the  conveniency  of  fishing,  and  of  Proc“™‘» 
manure  from  the  beach ; and  these  in  former  times 
they  were  obliged  to  secure,  to  prevent  the  predatory 
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incursions  of  foreign  enemies,  who  frequently  landed 
here.  Indeed,  this  island  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Saxon  Tene,  a fire,  or  beacon ; of  which 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  numbers,  when  the  Danes 
and  of  her  pirates  used  to  molest  our  coasts. 

The  general  f ace  of  the  country,  except  the  marsh- 
land towards  the  south,  is  high  and  extremely  rich, 
consisting  of  fertile  corn  lands  intermixed  with  arti- 
ficial grasses,  mostly  open  and  uninclosed;  and  t lie 
hamlets  and  cottages  Jieinj;  generally  built  of  chalk, 
as  well  as  the  boundary  walls,  the  w'hole  district  has 
a cheerful  aspect.  Hoads  intersect  it  in  every  direc- 
tion where  communication  can  be  wanted,  so  that 
almost  every  point  is  accessible;  and  the  constant 
passing-  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  Medway  and  the 
Thames,  give  the  highest  animation  to  the  scene. 

No  situation  can  be  more  grateful  in  summer; 
but  as  the  general  aspect  of  Tnanet  is  towards  the 
north  and  east,  and  is  totally  unprotected  bv  hedges 
or  inclosures ; during  the  colder  months  it  is  un- 
genial  and  forbidding  to  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  more  sheltered  abodes.  The  inhabit- 
ants, however,  except  towards  the  marshes,  seem  as 
healthy  and  long-lived  as  in  other  places ; and,  in 
point  of  fertility,  it  is  supposed  that  the  produce  of 
one  year  is  equal  to  the  consumption  of  three.  Be- 
sides corn,  vast  quantities  of  canary-seed,  and  many 
esculent  plants  and  roots,  for  the  use  of  the  London 
market,  are  raised  here.  Wet,  as  is  common  on  chalky 
soils,  is  most  favourable  to  its  vegetation,  and  con- 
firms the  monkish  proverb  which  says, 

“ When  England  wrings 

The  island  sings.” 

The  farms  are  generally  large,  and  the  occupiers 
•intelligent  and  wealthy.  They  seem  acquainted  with 
the  best  modes  of  agriculture,  and  they  do  not  till 
an  ungrateful  9oil.  Elm  is  the  principal  kind  of  tim- 
ber produced  here ; but  the  bleak  air  from  the  sea 
u little  propitious  to  any  vegetable  that  outlives  a 
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season.  Considering  the  extent  of  Thane/, 
tlie  population  is  considerable ; but  there  are  f<  w 
residents  among  them,  above  the  rank  of  farmeis 
and  yeomanry.  The  greatest  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coasts  are  fishermen  in  general,  and 
husbandmen  on  occasion:  being  an  amphibious  sort , 
equally  skilled  in  holding  the  helm  and  the  plough. 

Thanct  abounds  with  wild-fowl  in  severe  winters. 
The  bern-ander,  or  chenalopex,  often  frequents  the 
marshes  and  waters:  the  nightingale  constantly  visits 
this  island,  and  there  arc  plenty  of  quails,  partridges, 
hares, and  rabbits;  but  the  fox, badger,  and  otter,  are 

seldom  seen.  , 

Several  plants  grovnn  this  spot  which  may  he  con- 
sidered as  scarce  and  curious.  Fennel  is  produced 
naturally,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  it  is  collected 
and  sent  to  the  London  markets.  Lemon  and  com- 
mon th\mc  is  also  very  plentiful ; and  unfortunately 
for  the  farmers,  the  brasaica  fwirahs  or  at  leas  a 
variety  of  it,  called  here  the  stinkaeed,  from  . s r d 
smell,  begins  to  infest  the  lands.  It  was  accidcHit.il  v 
propagated  here  by  means  ot  a shipwreck,  and  it 

be  difficult  to  eradicate  it.  . 

The  hundred  of  Uinbsi.ow  claims  jiinsd  ct ion  over 
suchnartsof  this  island  as  are  not  within  that  ot  the 
cinque-ports.  These,  however  extend  heir 
over  Margate,  Kainsgale,  and  indeed  the  greatest 

~<*"v  »•' 

finds  no  interruptions  from  turnpikes.  I lie  bottom 
beino-  chalky,  and  (lie  country  pretty  level,  the  roads 
are  maintained  at  a small  expense;  but,  from  then 
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ul/iplicil'v  and  frequent  interseetions,  a stran-er 
iliiou L consulting  the  local  map,  will  oltc.i  be  misled. 
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■ except  that  on  this  road  the  drivers  of  such  vehicles, 
as  well  as  their  masters,  are  said  to  be  characteristi- 
i rally  impertinent  and  imposing;  but  a passage  in  the 
Margate-hoy,  which  like  the  grave  levels  all  distinc- 
tions, is  frequently  so  replete  with  whim,  incideut, 
and  character,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a dra- 
matic entertainment  on  the  stage  of  the  ocean. 
The  fare  being  only  live  shillings  for  the  common 
cabin,  and  half-a-guinea  for  the  best,  is  a strong 
inducement  for  numbers  to  prefer  this  inode  of  tra- 
velling, though  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  persons 
of  delicacy. 

Here  the  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  the  sick  and 
sound,  the  gentleman  and  blackguard,  are  all  jum- 
bled together;  and  though  there  is  much  for  the 
humourist  to  laugh  at,  there  is  more  to  ofTend  the 
decent  and  well-bred.  From  Peter  Pindar’s  ode  to 
this  vehicle  take  the  following  lines  : the  whole  is  a 
.just  picture  of  such  a voyage. 


Go  beauteous  hov,  in  safety  every  inch  ; 

1 hat  storms  should  wreck  this  gracious  heaven  forbid  ! 
Whether  commanded  hv  brave  Captain  Finch, 

Or  equally  tremendous  Captain  Kidd. 

Go  with  thy  cargo — Margate  town  amuse. 

And  God  preserve  thy  Christians  and  thy  Jews  J 
Soon  as  thou  eett’st  within  the  pier, 

All  Margate  w ill  be  out,  I trow, 

And  people  rush  from  far  and  near 
As  if  thou  hadst  wild  beasts  to  shew. 


HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  MARGATE. 

Margate  lies  on  the  ascent  of  a hill,  on  the  top  of 
’ stands  the  church,  it  was  formerly  called  !>t. 
John’s,  in  which  parish  it  lies;  but  it  lias  'changed  its 
i name  since  it  ceased  to  be  a little  fishing  (own,  as  if 
■ it  were  ashamed,  in  its  improved  state,  to  be  known 
by  its  old  acquaintance. 

Tlie  appellation  Margate,  or  rather  Mcegale , is 
denved  lrcw  an  opening  or  gate,  thro’  which  there 
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w;is  a small  mere , or  stream,  running  into  the  sea. 
It  contains  nearly  500U  inhabitants,  besides  the  many 
hundreds,  or  rather  thousands,  v ho  are  brought  hi- 
ther bv  all  kinds  of  conveyances  from  dilferent  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  particularly  from  Loudon,  lor  the 
benefit  of  bathing: 

Whate’er  from  dirty  Thames  to  Margate  goes; 

Hovuver  foul,  immediately  turns  fair; 

Whatever  pUh  offends  the  london  tv  .sc. 

Acquires  a fragrance  soon  from  Margate  air. 


In  fart,  the  fine  level  sandy  shore  at  Ma  gdtc,  and 
the  numerous  conveniences  and  attractions  which 
this  place  affords,  both  for  health  and  pleasure,  ren- 
der it  trulv  desirable.  . . , r . 

That  part  of  the  town  which  original lv  formed 

the  fisl.it!-  village  of  ht.  John,  .snow  called  the  H'gh- 
s'reet;  and  another  detached  village  »•  »l><‘  ''alley 
lcadm-  from  the  pier  was  known  by  hr  mime  ot 
Lucas” Dane,  though  both  are  now  united  by  hand- 
some ranges  of  buildings,  many  of  which  stand  where 

If”  John  i.  about,  three  miles  and 
a half  across  each  way,  consisting  of  open  corn-fields 
with  frequent  hill  and  dale,  aud  containing  several 
hamlets,  and  a cluster  of  houses,  besides  the  town  of 
Margate , which  in  matters  ot  civil  jurisdiction,  is 
iuhiect  to  the  Mayor  of  Dover,  of  which  pm  < '« 
an  annendage;  and  whose  chief  magistrate,  always 
appoints  a deputy  here,  but  invests  him  with  no  high- 
er power  than  that  of  a constable.* 


* t Margate  havincr  risen  into  gome  consequence, 

Dover,  making  • , 1 tint  a bett<  r police 

«...  ?U  »,y 

be  obtained  by  local  authontics. 
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The  old  wooden  pier  of  Margate  having  become 
ruinous,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  17«7, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  and  rebuild  .ig 
and  improving  the  pier;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  lias  been  case ! on  both  sides  with  stone,  and 
rextended;  while  sufficient  funds  are  established  for 
tfarther  improvements. 

J/.<  gate  being  much  exposed  to  the  north  and  east 
has  often  suffered  severely  troin  tempests;  and  the 
^shipping-trade,  which  was  once  considerable,  is  now 

■ dwindled  away  to  a^few  colliers  and  timber  ships  from 
tihe  Baltic,  and  some  coastiug  vessels,  among  which 
(the  ho^s  or  packets  are  tne  most  productive, It  hein,r 

■ computed  liiat  not  less  thau  *0,000  jiersons  annually 
‘.sail  to  and  from  this  port.  Hence,  with  great  truth, 
Jiic-s,  ick  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  lucrative 
Ibranch  of  commerce  in  which  the  people  ol  Mm  gate 
.'arc  engaged. 

In  consequence  of  this  profitable  trade,  Mm  gate 
hhas  risen  from  insignificance  to  wealth  and  ciinse- 


ijqucuec.  i 

The  encreasiug  resort  of  genteel  people  to  this 
[■place  lor  pleasure  as  well  as  bathing,  rendered  an 
'•.increase,  ol  buildings  necessary  for  their  accommo- 
fatiou;  and  a new  town  has  sprung  up,  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  old  one,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  near  the 
r.hureh,  while  the  former  town  has  been  "really  im- 
proved and  enlarged.  ' ° 

( m iL-syi  v,a:,  built  in  1 7 Op,  consists  of  several 
ipacious  houses,  a»  well  as  commodious  shops,  which 
latter  allow  a view  of  the  sea. 

IIA.VLCY-SQI  a n f , erected  in  a contiguous  field,  is 
i uniform  range  of  handsome  houses. 

I m ■ v-cn  fsoknt,  opposite  to  l coil-square,  is  by 
the  most  elegant  and  regular  pile  of  buildings  in 
-he  place.  On  the  tort,  anil  several  other  points, 
.licre  are  many  groupes  or  single  mansions  of  much 
Jeaut) , commanding  hue  marine  and  land  views 
t o the  northward  of  the  town  is  a place  called  the 
•on  which  formerly  had  a master-gunner,  and  sc- 
onu  l"ccys  «»  ordnance,  as  a protection  against  pn. 
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valeers;  but  on  this  spot  NEPTOKE-RQUAn^is  now 
erected  and  a small  battery  mounted  on  the  improvea 
SttTn,  .bid.  ,-rovb e. .for  defence  of,, 

ssieisss 

S U,e  buck  of  the  prospect- 

tavern  Bowling-green. 


PROMEVADF.S. 

O,  the  various  agreeable  walks jn 

U-  ieb  lots  arTexcellent  pa- 

with  a parapet,  breast  nu,  ,,ffornl)auv,  both  before 
rade.  aid  is  the  genera  ^ffparticnlarly  in 

and  after  bathing  m the  witJ  beauty  and 

(lie  evening,  whe"  ‘‘  the  hoy  arrives,  it  is  sure 
fashion-  Indeed,  whe  ,,f  the  town,  who  try 

to  be  tilled  both  by  the  P«»pJj  the  v isitors,  who 
to  catch  fresh  custome  « “inAlie  motley  groupe 

fanded  UTuT^.  which  may  be  compared  .0 

^During  a trcme*«  gale  ofjind  ^ ^ 
ships  were  driven  k lm,iaman,  on  her  home- 

and  m particular  the forced  from  her  anchors  and 
ward-bound  voyage,  < nier,  on  which  the 

carried  close  to  ifie  b^nd  crew  wSe  providentially 
whole  of  tlie  passengt  rs  rjaj  Gf  this  e\ent,  the 

landed  in  safety.  - s \ , c(jd  on  a marble  tablet, 

subsequent  insc'  'l’tl®  f,cre  the  ship  was  driven, 
thnt.  nart  ol  the  p»e  . , . rtrvr.n  nt. 


subsequent  m*u  4--  the  sllip 

on  that  part  ot  I violent  storm  at 

On  the  first  of  January  « 


the  York  east-ihdiam  on  this 

Was  driven  from  her  anchors,  and  stranded 

the  prav&tial  escape  of  lb.  officers 

To  commemorate  the  f , 

• i *vwa  seamen  m vo  danper  to  despair. 

To,em,„dtb.rmi« 

Directed  this  inscription  to  br  eng 
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Jim:  stand*  a camera  obscura,  on  a large  ami  in-— 
wrovei  principle,  iu  which  most  persons  take  a peep 
jy  refection  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

UATtlINC-ROOMS  AND  MACHINES. 

The  bathing-rooms  arc  situate  near  the  harbour, 
. an  tin:  western  side  of  the  High-street,  and  though 
tlhey  arc  seven  in  number,  and  several  machines  be- 
ongfo  each,  company  have  frequently  a considerable 
inn*  to  wait,  before  they  are  able  to  procure  a dip. 
Hindi  person  on  his  arrival  enters  his  name,  that  lie 
nay  have  Ins  regular  turn,  and  in  the  meanwhile  may 
amuse  himself  with  reading  the  newspapers,  thrniu- 
i ning  a piano-forte,  or  in  conversation  with  fcllovv- 
'Xperlants. 

The  machines,  which  were  the  original  invention  of 
tenjamin  Beale,  a Quaker,  of  Margate,  are  on  a very 
commodious  construction,  and  may  be  driven  to  any 
depth  in  the  sea  by  careful  guides. 

There  are  also  tour  marble  salt-water  warm  baths, 
died  from  the  sea,  w hich  may  be  had  at  auy  tempo 
ature,  on  giving  a short  notice. 


A lady  bathing  in  a machine,  guide  included 
Two  >r  more  ladies  together,  guide  included 

Child  in  u machine,  with  a guide  

Two  or  more  children  together,  with  a guide 
Gentlemen  in  a machine,  guide  included 

Ditto,  without  a guide  1 

Two  or  more  gentlemen,  with  a guide  1 

Ditto,  without  a guide  0 


TERMS  OF  BATHING. 

iL 

3 

0 each 
3 

9 each 
6 
0 

3 each 
9 each 

Warm  bath  3s.  6d.  each,  or  seven  times  for  a guinea. 

GENERAL  SEA-BATHING  INFIRMARY. 

Tv  many  cases  cold  sea-bathing  is  inadmissaklc,  and 
n almost  every  case,  even  where  it  is  proper,  a preparat- 
ory tepid  bath  is  to  be  recommended;  hut  as  warm 
Jathing  is  too  expensive  lo  come  within  the  reach  of 
•he  alllict  d poor,  some  benevolent  persons,  among 
c c 3 
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whom  was  Dr.  Lettsom,  projected  a sea-bathing  infir- 
mary, llie  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1792,  and  it 
was  opened  in  1796,  under  the  patronage  of  the  l’nnce 
of  Wales,  and  the  direction  of  a committee. 

The  building,  which  is  neat,  but  plain,  is  erected  at 
Westbrook,  and  is  already  liberally  supported}  but 
as  friends  to  the  poor  and  the  diseased,  we  warmly 
recommend  it  to  the  continued  and  increasing  patron- 
ax-c  of  those  who  have  the  means  ot  rendering  such 
a praise- worthy  establishment  more  extensively  useful. 

ASSEMBLY-ROOM. 

Thf.  assembly-room,  situate. in  Cecil-square,  is  a 
splendid  apartment,  eighty-seven  feet  long,  forty- 
three  broad,  and  of  a proportionate  he  ght.  It  is 
adorned  with  the  busts  of  Ins  present  Majesty  and 
the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  girandoles,  mir- 
rors, chandeliers,  orchestra,  and  other  appendages, 
are  in  the  first  stile  of  elegance.  -Attached,  are  co  - 
responding  tea  and  card-rooms,  coffee-room,  and  hi  - 
liard-room,  all  belonging  to  the  Royal  Hotel,  kept 
hv  Kidman,  who  conducts  Ins  extensive  business  m a 
manner  that  deserves  and  obtains  the  most  d.stm- 
jruished  patronage.  The  premises  extend  a conwder- 

^ThTseason  commences  on  the  King’s  birth-day, 
and  closes  with  the  last  ball-night  in  October,  the 
following  arc  the  established  regulations. 

n xji.es  and  orders  for  admission,  SCc. 
t That  every  person  to  he  entitled  to  walk  and 
l "•  -it  cards  in  the  rooms  during  the  season,  do  sub- 
Tcnbe  l Os.  6d.  and  none  but  subscribers  to  be  admitted 

“*5  am^Th  ur  S'  day  s subscribers  do 

pay  Is.  6d.  admittance,  and  uon-subscribcrs  -4s. 

'1Vn  ial  -n.al  on”^.ndn\  s:«,'l.5rriberS  do  pay  61.  a^it- 

u id  la.  Lad,  person  to  pa, 

“foiled  if  called  for. 
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IVr.  That  all  persons  playing  at  whist,  quadrille, 
commerce,  or  loo,  do  pay  I I s.  for  tw  o packs  of  cards, 
7s.  for  a single  pack;  and  lottery  tables  to  pay  15s. 
No  other  games  to  be  played  iu  the  rooms,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

V.  That  no  person  be  permitted  to  play  with  cards 
which  have  been  left  by  another  party. 

VI.  That  no  person  be  admitted  into  the  gallery 
■without  a written  order,  signed  b\  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies ; and  no  servants  to  be  admitted  up-stairs 
on  any  account  whatever. 


N.  B.  After  2 o’clock  subscribers,  nr  non -subscribers,  to  pay 
6.1.  an  hour,  so  Ion"  as  they  continue  to  play  at  cards, 
whether  ball-night  or  not. 


As  the  utmost  decorum  is  necessary  in  all  public  as- 
semblies, the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  requests  of 
the  company  a strict  compliance  with  the  followin'* 
regulations : 

1.  That  on  ball-nights  no  ladies  be  admitted  into  the 
great  room  in  habits,  nor  gentlemen  in  swords,  boots, 
or  pantalobns  ; military  gentlemen  excepted. 

It.  That  the  balls  do  begin  at  eight  o’clock,  and 
finish  at  twelve  precisely,  even  in  the  middle  of  a 
dance. 

III.  That  after  a lady  has  railed  a dance,  when  it  is 
finished,  her  place  in  the  next  dance  is  at  the  bottom, 

IV.  That  all  ladies  who  go  down  a dance  do  routinue 
in  their  places  till  the  rest  have  done  the  same. 

Is.  R.  As  a deviation  from  this  rule  gives  universal  offence, 
the  Master  of  the  Ct  roinotdes  will  pay  the  utmost  atten- 
tion possible,  to  see  it  strictly  observed. 

V.  That  ladies,  whether  of  precedence  or  not,  do 
take  their  places  at  tlu:  bottom,  after  a country-dance 
is  begun. 

VI.  t hat  the  balls  be  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
and  that  they  both  he  considered  as  undress  balls. 
Cotillons  and  reels  will  be  danced  on  Monday  nights. 
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VII.  That  the  rooms  be  opened  oa Sunday  evenings 
for  a promenade. 

VIII.  That  two  sols  for  country-dances  be  not 
formed  till  upwards  of  twenty  couple  stand  up,  to  be 
then  equally  divided,  and  no  person  to  change  from 

one  set  to  another.  . , . , 

IX.  '1*1, at  no  lady,  &c.  permit  another  to  stand 
above  her,  after  she  lias  taken  her  place  in  a set. 

K-fe  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  entreats  those  ladies 
anil  renth  men  whom  lie  lias  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
personally,  to  afford  him  an  early  opportunity,  of  being 
liilrxltieed  to  them,  as  it  will  not  only,  m a certain  degree, 
b the  means  of  prevc  nting  improper  company  from  coming 
to  the  rooms,  but  will  enable  him  to  pay  every  individual 
that  attention,  which  it  is  not  less  his  inclination  than  his 
duty  to  observe. 

YOHK  HOTEI.  AND  MARINE  P.ATIA  1>F.,  iS  C. 

The  York  Hotel  is  mosl  delightfully  situate  on  the 
Marine  Parade,  and  commands  a tine  view  "l  the 
harbour  and  the  ocean.  Here  the  accommodations 
arc  excellent,  and,  in  addition  to  the  comforts  of  an 
inn,  there  are  marble  warm  salt-water  baths,  on  a good 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Marine  Parade  and  its 
vicinity,  a stone  jetty,  from  the  pier  to  the  end  of 
IlWi-slreet,  waj,  completed  m May,  iSOj.  he.  ex- 
uensc  was  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  walks  that  can  be 

''"Sere'  are,  besides  the  Royal  and  York  Hotels, 
various  inns  and  taverns,  where  visitants  may  be 
accommodated  till  they  have  provided  themselves  with 
vn.vvrF  Lonr,.N«s,  or  taken  up  their  residence  n a 
boardinc.  house,  the  terms  of  w hich  vary  according 
to  the  fulness  of  the  season,  the  situation,  or  the  stile 
of  living. 

THE  TtlEATHE-ROYAL, 

Situate  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Hawley-square 
was  erected  in  1X81,  at  an  expense  ol  inoie  than 
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4000/. : its  exterior  holds  out  out  little  promise,  being 
a plain  brick  structure,  and  has  more  the  appcarauce 
ot  a large  barn,  but  the  inside  is  fitted  up  in  a stile  ot 
uncommon  neatness  and  elegance ; and  is  furnished 
■with  scenery  painted  by  the  late  celebrated  artist 
Harry  Hodgings : some  of  them  arc,  by  connoiseurs, 
esteemed  the  chefs-d’ouvre  ot  the  art. 

The  proprietors  are  Messrs.  Grub,  King,  Shaw,  and 
Wells ; the  last  gentleman  is  also  acting-manager, 
and  has  catered  with  satisfaction  and  success  for  the 
public  for  many  years.  We  always  tind  at  this 
Theatre  sufficient  talent  to  satisfy  all  but  the  fastidious, 
and  the  business  of  the  scenes  is  well  attended  to. 
Mr.  V\  ilmot  Wells  is  now  joint-proprietor  and  acting- 
manager  of  three  other  Theatres  in  the  vicinity  of 
Margate,  Sandw  ich,  Deal,  and  Dover,  and  as,  by  this 
means,  a yearly  circuit  is  made  out,  the  public  has 
a right  to  expect  t hut  Margate  will,  in  future,  boast  as 
good  a company  of  performers  as  any  provincial 
Theatre  in  the  kingdom. 

LIBRARIES  AND  PRINTING-OFFICE. 

The  libraries  at  Margate  are  in  the  first  stile  of 
elegance,  and  present  sufficient  attractions  to  visit 
them,  independent  of  the  mental  gratifications  they  so 
amply  furnish,  both  to  the  scholar  and  to  the  mere 
reader  for  amusement.  In  particular  their  tables  are 
covered  with  the  best  Magazines,* Journals,  aud 
Reviews.* 

* The  Editor  of  this  Work,  who  is  also  know  n to  the  public 
as  the  Author  and  Editor  of  the  Picture  of  London,  cannot 
forbear,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  his  readers,  to  insert,  from 
that  Work,  a statement  of  indisputable  Facts,  relative  to 
the  scandalous  and  immoral  abuse  of  criticism,  which  dis- 
graces most  of  our  Reviews.  These  pretended  criticisms 
are  read,  perhaps,  with  more  attention  by  the  Loungers  at 
V\  alcring  Places,  than  elsewhere ; it  is  proper,  therefore,  that 
an  honest  guide  should  furnish  an  antidote  to  the  dishonest 
practices  of  calumniators  in  the  shape  of  anonymous  critics, 
whose  poison  might  have  peculiar  effect  at  a YY  ateriiijf 
Place. 
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Kuttiaon’s  is  situate  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Ilan  let -square ; Steven's,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Cecil-si|t  are,  opposite  llie  Assembly-Room  ; and  Gar- 

“ While  th-'Se  profess  <1  Oracles  of  literature,”  says  the 
Picture  of  London,  “ spoke  the  language  of  good  manners, 
aVid  eon  lined  tli<  ir  observations  to  honest  remarks  on  the 
Contents  of  the  Rooks  which  they  affected  to  notice,  they 
deserved  a qualified  portion  of  public  C .infidrnce ; hut  tin- 
race  of  Seurnlitv  in  which  tiny  have  lately  begun  to  emulate 
each  other,  and  the  Insults  which  they  address  to  the  Persons 
and  private  Characters  of  Authors,  have  rendered  them  at 
once  a Disgrace  to  the  moral  Character  ol  the  country,  a 
press  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  a Scourge  ot 
Genius,  and  a Nuisance  to  literature. 

“ On  ordinary  occasions  it  would  he  sufficient,  to  refute 
Calumny,  to  state,  that  the  Author  of  it  lurked  in  Conceal- 
ment ; hut  the  public  have  been  so  long  imposed  upon  by 
ummirnoui  critic and  anonymous  criticism  has  so  long  been 
received  without  suspicion  by  the  unthinking,  that  it  will  he 
necessary  to  pursue  these  Critical  Assassins  tothc.tr  Retreat's,, 
and  to  exhibit  clear  and  correct  views  of  the  description  ot 
persons  among  whom  they  tire  to  he  found. 

“ We  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  mention  as  a point  of  fact, 
which  no  person  can  honestly  controvert,  that  every  one  ot 
the  Reviews  published,  with  perhaps  not  more  than  a single 
exception,  is  the  Property,  or  in  the  pay,  of  some  Bookseller ; 
and  is  carried  011  for  the  sole  purpose  of  praising  all  his  wn 
Publi"ations,  and  of  damning  and  vilifying  all  those  which  he 
considi  rs  as  interfering  with  his  Interests.  • 

“ The  pretended  criticisms  which  appear  in  these  ano- 
nymous publications,  thus  improperly  and  corruptly  influenced , 
are  fabricated  in  ue  of  the  following1  ways,  or  arc  under 
the  inMuence  of  some  of  the  following  abuses: 

“1.  Hy  rival  Authors. — Persons  who  have  themselves  written 
on  the  subject  treated  in  a new  book  which  is  to  be  noticed, 
being  supposed  by  the  conductors  of  Review's  to  understand 
the  point  better  than  mere  general  scholars,  are  frequently 
employed  to  review  Works  in  such  circumstances.  This  is 
the  best,  and  perhaps  the  most  impartial,  judgment  w hich  an 
Author  ever  obtains  ; and  a Critique,  by  a writer  on  the  same 
subnet,  always  commands,  in  the  arrangement  ot  a Review, 
a place  of  distinction.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  an 
author  seldom  undertakes  to  write  an  anonymous  critique  on 
a rival  publication,  who,  at  the  same  time  is  not  unprin- 
cipled nough  to  vent  all  Itis  F.nvy  and  Malice  against  trio 
book  and  the  person  of  his  rival  i mean  enough  also  to  quote 
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NEit’s,  at  the  lower  end  of  liigh-streety  coiumauiliog 
a delightful  marine  prospect. 

'J'hesc  libraries  are  well  supported,  and  the  brilliancy 

his  own  work  with  applause,  ami  impudently  contrast  it 
with  the  new  one.  One  at  least  of  such  articles  appears  in 
every  Review  that  is  published;  but  it  generally  Carries 
with  it  characteristic  marks  of  jealousy  and  alarm,  which 
render  it  easy  to  be  singled  out  by  readers  of  ordinary  dis- 
cernment. 

“ Hi/  literary  Adventurers  lately  arrived  in  Ixtndon,  from 
the  Pmcwees,  or  bn  1 oaths  from  some  Stotrh  l rnvernty. — 
Young  men  who  persuade  themsi  lvo»  that  tin  ir  great  talents 
can  onlv  have  adequate  display  in  the  metropolis,  often 
arrive  in  Loudon;  w ithout  any  honest  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood,  apd,  as  a first  resource,  tender  their  service  to 
some  Bookseller  w ho  publishes  a Review.  Herr  their  stock 
of  Latin  and  Greek  is  geneially  placed  in  requisition : and, 
till  a mere  honourable  mode  of  existence  presents  itself, 
these  Ktriplinc-  kii  themselvv-.  at  two  or  three  guineas  per 
printed  sheet  of  16  pages,  to  write  opinions  on  all  inanm  r of 
subjects;  and,  under  the  ma-k  of  the  important  and  ora- 
cular “ " make  the  credulous  part  of  the  public  believe 
t hem  qualified  to  insult  every  man  of  Genius  and  Learning 
in  the  country. 

“1.  Hi/  biinhupt  Authors ; the  In  main  of  .V negate . the 
Fleet,  anil  the  Aer^'..  Itemh. — Half  of  the  anonymous  C’riti- 
i i-itis  wtiieh  appear,  are  written  in  the  Prisons  of  the 
metropolis!  Some  Reviews  have  heeu  sulelu  written  and 
eondneteil  by  knots  of  imprisoned  critics.  No  method  of 
supporting  existence  in  cnntiiu- inent  is  more  easy  and  more 
common  than  the  business  of  revi.  wing.  It  lately  happened, 
that  during  several  mouths,  the  Kdit  rsoftwu  rival  Reviews 
chummed  together  in  one  room  in  the  Rleit-prison,  and  bv 
their  respective  etlorts  produced  two  critical  journals  of 
great  authority  among  the  oppoyue  partizansof  Aristoeracy 
and  Democracy  ! The  late  Dr.  Bisset,  who,  in  the  last  t ears 
of  his  life,  had  the  misfortune  to  pass  several  months  in  the 
King’s  Bench  pri.-on,  boasted  to  the  writer  of  this  artie'e, 
and  to  some  other  friends,  that  he  could  produce  two  Sheets, 
or  earn  six  Guineas,  in  a single  Day,  by  reviewing;  and  that, 
as  he  had  interest  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  dillerent  Articles 
r dative  to  the  same  Rook  in  various  Reviews,  he  could  rely 
on  an  income  front  these  labours  of  full  six  guitn  as  per 
we.-k  during  Ins  confinement.  One  of  his  friends,  w ho  was 
not.  before  in  the  secret  df  this  trade,  exclaimed,  “ But  liow 
C»in  yoa  read  the  books,  Doctor,  so  as  to  write  two  sheets  of 
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of  the  company  who  visit  them  is  frequently  such  as  to 
convert  them  into  the  appearance  of  assembly-rooms. 

Warren's  Printing-Oflice,  adjoining  the  Y ork  Hotel, 
is  a useful  establishment,  and  well  conducted.  V\e 
recommend  every  visitor  of  Margate  to  call  at  Ins 
shop. 

BOWLING-6  R EEN  . 

Attacreo  to  the  Prospect  Hotel,  on  Hooper’s  Hill, 
is  a large  bowling-green,  with  alcoves,  where  company 
frequently  resort  to  drink  tea  ; and  here  lire- works  are 
occasionally  exhibited. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  C II  A 11 ITA RLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  8(C. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
stands  about  half  a mile  from  the  lower  part  ot  Mai  - 

criticism  on  them  in  a davr”-“  Head  the  books,  man?”, 
said  the  Doctor;  “read  them?  W !>>',  do  you  liink® 
reviewer  reads  the  1w>ks  ?— That  shews  you  know  nothing 

about  the  matter  ?”  ( a)  . , 

“ 4.  Hu  personal  Friends  or  hncmics  oj  the  dijeie/it  Antlv’is. 
The  system  of  anonymou*  reviewing  renders  every  Review  a 
masked  Battery,  which  is  played  according  the  party  ot 
those  who  occupy  it ; either  on  an  Author  by  his  Enemies, 
or  on  the  Pnblu/by  his  Friends  Any  Author  who  stoops  to 
so  wretched  a Degradation,  may  influence  in  Ins  own  favour 
everv  Criticism  that  appears  respecting  his  work,  bv  Col 
cessions,  bv  Bribery,  or  by  employing  some  known  reviewer 
to  tender  his  services  for  the  occasion  among  the  various 

*"tL-  Kcvicavrs  arc  welt  acquainted  w.th  the  remark  made  by 

°^L  * ft  t h*tt  indrx  learning  turn*  no  student  pijle} 

Bui  hv  u*  the  cel  q!  bcicnce  hy  the  tail.” 
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gate.  II  is  a large  flint  building,  rough  cast,  consist-* 
iug  of  three  long  low  aisles,  with  as  many  chancels, 
separated  by  pillars  of  various  forms,  and  appears  to 


Reviews,  fbl  On  the  contrary,  any  virulent  Enemy  of  an 
Author  may  w reak  his  malice,  by  communicating  gratuitous 
criticisms  to  the  Reviewers,  some  of  whom  Ho  not  scruple  to 
receive  and  inseit  such  articles  from  persons  wholly  un- 
known to  them;  and  instances  have  occurred,  in  which, 
with  unblushing  profligacy,  the  receipt  of  such  anonymous 
criticisms  has  been  thankfully  acknowledged  through  the 
public  Newspapers. 

“ •’>.  Hy  the  Authors  becoming  their  own  Ue-cievers. — Tt  may 
he  affirmed,  without  the  hazard  of  contradiction  in  every 
Review  that  is  published,  there  is  at  hast  one  article 
written  by  Authors  on  his  own  work.  As  such  criti- 
cisms never  cost  any  thing,  their  insertion  may  frequent- 
ly be.  obtained  by  a suitable  application  of  the  author  or  his 
friends.  The  proprietor  himself  will,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, receive  the.se  full  and  able  notices;  but  more  com- 
monly their  admission  is  secured  by  the  person  to  w hom  the 


“ (*)  A few  months  ago,  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  who  has  him-rlf 
played  a principal  part  in  this  Farce  of  anonymous  Criticism,  was 
applied  to  on  the  following  occasion  by  an  old  friend,  a physician  in  the 
w est  ot  England,  who  had  some  time  previously  published  a medical 
Work  of  considerable  Merit  and  Originality.  Dr.  A.  had,  for  several 
years,  practised  in  a laige  inaiker-towrn,  and  had  secured  ibe  confidence 
of  an  extensive  connection.  A young  physician  from  Edinburgh  had 
lately  ctrlcd  in  the  -ame  place  ; who,  having  previously  passed  a winter 
in  London,  had  there  continued  ho  acquaintance  with  some  yonng 
fellow-students,  who  from  necessity  had  engaged  themselves  at  thtce 
guineas  pci  rheet  to  write  in  certain  Reviews.  Dr.  A.  at  the  time  of 
rinding  a competitor  in  this  stripling,  was  engaged  on  the  last  chapter  of 
a wut  k upon  which  he  had  been  occupied  at  intervals  during  many  years, 
ami  which  was  published  in  the  following  winter.  The  Youth,  who, 
on  account  of  the  established  reputation  of  Dr.  A.  had  obtained  little 
practice,  rejoiced  at  the-  announcement  of  this  work,  as  offt  ring  an 
opportunity  by  which  he  might  avail  himself  of  his  reviewing  conncc- 
sion,  so  as  to  write  down  and  depreciate  the  skill  and  scicn.r  of  Dr.  A. 
rli  accord. ngly  obtained  Yfcom  onr  of  his  friends  a promise  that  such 
articles  as  he  might  -end  up  should  be  inserted  in  several  of  thr 
Jteviews.  Dr.  A who  had  for  many  ve-ars  unsuspectingly  read  the 
K ev i ws  as  authorities  not  to  be  questioned,  inspected  them  with 
pa  t cular  anxiety  after  the  appearance  of  his  book.  At  length  a num- 
ber which  contained  one  of  the  atticler  written  hy  hi  rival,  fell  in  hi* 
v.iv:  and  the  worthy  ahysici'ii  w s overwhelmed  with  mortification,  to 
find  himself  treated  as  an  Empiric,  a Bio-khead,  and  an  Hypothesis- 
Dionger;  as  one  s'  hose  patterns,  if  he  1,  d any,  svere  objects  of  pity 
a"“  * himself  to  he  puird  for  the  it  jury  he  had  done  himself 

»ud  his  family  by  such  au  expo  urr  of  hh  ig-.oiance:  Ji  wrll  be  eas.cr 
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have  been  built  at  different  ali  as.  At  llie  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle  is  a square  tower,  crowned  with  a low 
sjiire,  containing  a peal  of  six  bells.  This  church  was 

e lamination  of  the  book  has  been  assigned.  The  article  itself 
values,  in  account  with  the  proprietor,  at  a certain  number 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  and  is  thought , by  a hungry 
reviewer,  to  be  a rmA  fa;  especially  if  aceompained  bv  a 
Bank  note,  or  an  in\  itatiun  to  dinner.  I hose  cnliciMiis  thus 
written,  and  inserted  by  such  means,  arc,  without  (.clay, 
retailed  again  to  the  public  in  small  quantities,  through  the 
advertisements  in  the  Newspapers;  and  it  is  twenty  to  one 
but  every  commendatory  criticism  winch  is  given  at  the  end 
of  a Book  Advertisement  in  a Newspaper,  bus  been  t .lira  at.  U 
bv  the  Author  himself,  or  under  his  immediate  direction. 

<«(i.  tin  Traders  in  Criticism.— In  London  there  arc  per-ons 
who  probably  gain  as  much  by  composing  separate  critiques 
for  all  the  Reviews  on  the  same  book,  as  the  author  who 
wrote  it.  A man  of  this  description  is  generally  a sin.it  wr 
in  some  particular  art  or  science;  and  when  a ru  » buok 
appears  on  his  subject,  if  he  be  not  applied  to  by  the  diflc  i<  nt 

to  conceive  than  to  describe  the  mingled  emotions  of  il,.s  worths-  min, 
on  finding  himself  so  basely  misrepresented  ; bul : let  the  i =4. , , i™*m 
the  anguish  of  his  feelings,  when  one  ol  bis  fine  od  brm 
bill  which  had  the  same  morning  been  circulated  throub  ^ 

bourlood,  containing  an  extract  from  this  very  ei it  cism,  and  .<  < nj-  g 
toThe  Review  publfshed  in  London  as  the  author, tv  Uc  found  , h a 

the  Apothecary,  in  connection  with  the  new  physician,! been  scry 

industrious  m this  business;  but  he  was  too  bul.  die  av 'thw. 

aicana  of  anonymous  criticism,  to  sospect 

i ike  an  ingenuous  man  of  letters,  he  printed  -a  rej  y. 

made  his  cafe  the  worse  ; for  the  da, h insinuations  and  he  bro^d  and 

coarse  assertions,  of  bis  concealed  opponent,  were  too  ' 

opt-raiive  on  the  minds  of  those  who  read  them,  ° ,, * m 

argument,  and  by  the  ordinary  language  of  a wd  -ednca  .I  gen  P n n 

In  the  meantime,  a literary  friend  of  the  Docto.  w ’ ^ ^ ™ 

thing  of  the  profligacy  of  critics,,,,  cony, need  him  ih«  the  a.twle 

respecting  bis  book  was  the  production  ot  some  ynuny , 1 

would  probably  meet  with  sun.lar  treatment  ,n  some  ot  i 

reviews,  if  he  did  not  exert  himself  to  pievent  it.  1 n 

dote,  mined,  as  the  securest  plan  to  avoid  the  mischief-  ** 
should  visit  the  metropolis,  and  through  the  means  Reviews, 

obtain  introduction  10  the  proprietors  and  publo be.s  of  «h. ^ £ 

The  first  place  he  drove  , o was  the  h°'lse°f  ,reating,  Slid  bribing, 
facts;  arid  they  spent  two  days  in  searching!  » « • ...  , *-sult 

the  ^Hirelings  -V  write  for  or  snperinreod  those  jouina.-  Ihc ,-snlt 
was,  that  the  Uocior  obtain,  t!  permission  to  „n,i  such ;«■  / 

or  mig*t  hr  uruten  hr  himself  or  is 

was  now  satisfied  that  the  roi.ncr  article  had  ‘ 'j?  L ,,ad  ulldtrr- 

so me  cnciny  ; and  though  his  soul  revolted  at  the  task  I. 
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formerly  dependent  on  Minster  Abbey,  (he  nnles 
distant,  but  was  made  parochial  in  It  contains, 

several  monuments  of  great  antiquity,  and  a handsome 

conductors  of  Reviews,  he  gincrnlly  tenders  his  services, 
" Inch  arc  aluavs  accepted  with  thinks.  ’ll. iis  one  .hkI  rtio 
same  person  assumes  a ft  sen  Identities;  and  by  varying  his 
language  and  opinions  so  :t ; to  meet  the  character,  the 
views,  and  the  pirty,  of  each  of  liis  employers,  he  praises 
ail  . ceastires,  and  blows  hot  and  *l« I , in  th<  same  m>t.iot. 
Or  perhaps  a Ix-ok  of  high  price,  or  of  C’.ti.otlcribL.  hulk  and 
erudition,  makes  its  appearance  ; of  which,  at  the  common 
pnccot  three  or  four  guineas  per  sheet,  a critic  who  w.  uhl 
live  by  his  trade,  <yuld  not  r<  pay  himself  for  the  cost,  and 
toi  the  l.ihoin  ot  p rtisal,  by  a sin:li  criticism  ; he  therefore 
a conunoil  ite-  i ircnis  account  of  it  to  the  passions  and 
parties  of  the  several  Reviews;  ami  thus  the  l.ilv.urs  of  the 
whole  life  of  sntue  learned  and  ingenious  author  are  wholly 
at  the  mercy  ot  this  wholesale  dealer  in  criticism;  perhaps 
an  unprincipled  and  malicious  character,  who,  if  known  to 
the  world,  would  be  the  last  man  living  whose  opinion  would 
be  received  as  an  authority  on  this  or  any  other  subieet 
whatever.  J 

'•  7‘  My  contractin';  Critics,  Voter  Critics,  or  tho*  xcha 
renew  bi/ the  lump — Several  of  the  Reviews,  to  sate  trouble 
to  the  proprietors  and  publishers,  are  undertaken  or  con- 
tracted tor  In  one  person,  at  so  much  per  shu  t ! and  this 
Man  stands  engaged  either  to  w rite  the  entire  Review  himself 
or  to  get  it  written  by  others.  Delegations  two  or  three  deep 


. taken,  yet  1 h endeavour  to  defeat  the  malice  of  s ch  a wretch  stimo- 
laeil  him  to  proceed.  In  the  course  of  the  enquire,  it  appeared,  tint 

• one  or  the  new  Rrv.tw,  was  alreaJv  in  possrts.on  of  an  arri.  ■ 
relative  to  .he  Doe-o  /i  hook,  .nd  t!  at  the  writer  had  trea-ed  it  w.th 
JJie-.t  sei  erirv.  I Ins  intunn.inon  afforded  a cine  for  ihr  discovery  of 

: the  par  . ; hur  the  wary  eduor  could  not  be  prevail’  H upon 'to  shew  the 
mature’  nor  tn  promise  that  it  slioulj  not  he  , r n’ed  ’I  he  doctor 
tat  his  hot.  I,  treated  Irnns.imptuo,  sir;  and  after 

H‘e  hn'‘,c  ‘■•■‘her.,  freely  emulated,  the  article  was  seat  lor:  when, 
afie-  what  has  been  stated,  the  roeder  will  no-  be  surp.ned  a:  le.vc.nw 
lh  bawd- writing  wai  that  of  the  young  physician  who  had  for 
some  t r - been  tin  Doctor  t nsidnous  r.v»l  in  tlie  country ! I he 
manmcr.p:  was  Confided  in  .he  Doctor,  on  his  promising  e.  furnish 

• iU  -r  ?,r"C  e of  ‘‘'"i1  lrn*,hj  »'■»*•» ; and  undertaking  to  pav  for 

fifty  or  the  — R-v.cw  tor  three  monihs  to  com- , which  he  wat 


" ' . " ".r.e  ir.omi.s  to  cjme,  which  he  was 

Dr  ."  i f recommend  in  h,  county  ! On  his  return  home,  tin 
n . solicitor  immediately  cnmui'iicrd  a course  of  lead  proce  d- 
foing  Scotchman  ; wl.o,  finding  that  he*  was  ,n  .he 
SOI  I.i.'u  „l  0Wtr'’  ■*8rtc,i  10  lc,ve  ,h*‘  CGUUt!y  O.S  their  being  d»»- 
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orc;an,  presented  by  Mr.  Cobb,  senior,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a banker  ot  the 
place.  

are  very  common  in  this  species  of  criticism.  The  contract- 
ing critic  receives  himself,  perhaps,  after  the  rate  ot  seven 
guineas  per  sheet;  hut,  in  paying  his  journeymen  tor  occa- 
sional aid,  he  gives  but  three  or  four  guineas.  1 he  journey- 
man, too,  employs  commonly  a species  ot  labourer;  whose 
province  it  is  to  skim  the  book,  prepare  the  general  heads  ot 
the  analysis,  mark  the  extracts,  See.  &c.  a business  which  li 
paid  for  by  the  job,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  book, 
jjut  many  of  the  wholesale  Crit  ics  dispense  with  assistance 
of  every  kind,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one,  or  at  most 
two,  men  to  compile  an  entire  Review.  The  writer  could 
quote  an  instance  which  occurred  a few  years  since,  in  which 
one  Critic  reviewed,  in  one  month,  no  less  than  thirty-three 

books  on  every  kind  of  subject.  , . 

“ 8 By  th»  profligate  Calculations  of  the  Conductors. — It  is  a 
maxim  which  is  constantly  acted  upon  in  the  management 
of  a Revkw,  that  it  will  not  please  all  palates  unless  it  be 
well  seasoned;  or,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  reviewing 
Craft  * il  The  Review  will  not  sell,  unless  a sufficient  number 
of  authors  and  their  books  be  regularly  cutup."  It  becomes, 
therefore,  part  of  the  ordinary  Business  of  every  conductor, 
to  take  care  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  Sauce,  and  to 
engage  a few  Miscreants  w ho  are  well  versed  in  the  Language  of 
Billingsgate.  Accordingly,  therefore,  to  the  degree  of  honour 
and  feeling  possessed  by  the  Conductor,  or  as  the  Review  i. 
falling  or  rising  in  Halo,  it  will  be  arranged  whether  the 
proportion  of  half,  a third,  or  a quarter,  of  the  books  noticed 
m every  number,  arc  to  be  vilified ! This  direct  ratio  between 
the  fall  in  sale,  and  scurrility  of  language ; and  between 
the  rise  in  sale,  and  decency  of  language ; furnishes  data  by 
which  any  person  may,  by  counting  the  Ancles  pfeach 
Character,  calculate  at  any  tunc  the  Healthiness  or  the 

TVcrenitude  of  every  Review. 

<?9Pfly  the  Miaul  View  which  the  hired  and  anonymous 

Critic' takes  of  the  ilooks  of  which  he  gives  an  opinion. —It  is  a 
fact*  which  will  startle  some  readers  of  these  observations 
but  which  a little  attention  will  confirm, .that  the  persons 
who  write  the  Monthly  Catalogue  m most  of  the  Reviews,  do 
not  .see  half  the  hooks  which  they  characterize,  but  write 
their  flippant  notices  solely  from  the  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers.  The  present  or  former  conductors  of  certain 
R^-iTws  may  blush  to  see  this  “secret  of  their  pnson- 
buuse”  go  forth  to  the  world;  but  the  writer  pledges  Uuustlf 
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Scats  arc  erected  here  lor  strangers,  and  on  account 
< of  extra  diits,  the  oiiuhtiiig  rbrgvin.iu  Inis  a sub- 
: acription-book  lying  at  the  different  libraries.  This 


■ to  give  names  and  other  particulars,  if  the  fact , to  the  extent 
be  lias  stated,  should  be  contradicted,  l/.t  any  person  turn 
, over  the  Monthly  Cataloged  of  various  Reviews  fin  » few 
months,  and  he  will  not  tail  to  be  smirk  with  the  Imposition 
which  has  been  practised  on  him  ; by  observin,  that  inn<  b 
above  half  of  the  silly  Paragraphs  which  are  appended  to 
the  titles  <>f  Pamphlets  and  of  the  other  Works  in  this  part, 
would  apply  with  as  much  propriety  to  most  other  articles 
in  the  list,  as  to  those  to  which  they  are  assigned.  This  is 
po  palpable,  that  no  more  need  he  urged  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  this  tlagrant  Abuse  of  the  name  of  Criticism.  It 
may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  explain,  that  as  Reviewers 
are’jaaid  by  the  Sheet,  at  the  Rate  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
f!n in** , per  1 1’>  page-,  aec Tiling  to  tin  >r  / . ■ . j.i/  Capacity 

and  Experience:  and  as  the  articli - in  the  M aithly  Catalogue 
seldom  exceed  a few  lines  each,  tin  sc  would  not  produce, 
on  au  average,  more  than  eight*  en  |>ence  or  two  shillings  a 
piece,  and  sometimes  not  half  of  the  smallest  ot  thtse  sums. 
It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  if  Reviewers  mean  to 
gain  a livelih  md,  they  take  the  trouble  to  read,  or  1 ven  to 
$ee  “ such  unproductive  Trash !”  ( c)  Acconlingly  the 


“(f)  A picture  from  the  life  will  illustrate  this  abuse  better  than  a 
muli. null  of  observations.  A principal  Reviewer,  possessed  of  more 
Icarninii  than  prudi  live,  had  been  surrendered  hr  ha  Bail  to  ihc  custody 
of  he  M. 11  thill  i f the  Fleet.  Ft  m oik  of  the  Attics  of  that  dormitory 
of  disappointed  emerprize,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  old  Filend  the 
B10Wscl.i  l in  Piternoiter-ri  w ; who,  knowing  his  lalems,  and  fearing 
bis  resentment  if  neglected,  sent  a picket  of  eight  or  ten  nrw  pub- 
lic iiion*  for  the  next  month's  Review.  The  critic,  who  always  com- 
I posed  through  the  medium  of  an  Amanuensis,  caused  au  inquiry  for 
■11c  to  br  made  in  ihc  prison;  r.nd  presently  a young  Man  was  enlisted 
Jit  his  scivice,  who  was  not  devoid  of  intelligence,  but  hitherto  a total 
Strang'  r to  the  Mvs'ri  ics  in  which  he  was  speedily  t . be  m.tiaied.  He 
seatcifhimsclf  wuh  his  pen  ill  his  hand,  when  llie  Reviewer  untied  the 
| patcelof  books;  and  tag  ing  up  a handsome  Qnario,  read  I he  title-page, 
and  givmg  the  volume  to  the  Amanuensis,  desiicd  him  to  copy  the 
tide.  While  this  was  petforming,  he  took  several  turns  in  the  mom  ; 
and  having  two  or  three  tunrs  asked  impatiently  whether  the  title  ?as 
finished,  h ordered  the  Amanuensis  to  irri/f.  He  then  dictated  an 
i opening  paragraph  of  considerable  length  , in  which  ic  abused  withont 
mercy  tie  self-conceit  of  the  Author  in  suopising  himself  qualified  tor 
such  an  undertaking,  enumerated  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  by 
various  other  Persons  in  the  same  species  of  writing,  ascribed  this 
IVotk  to  overrenting  Vanity,  &c.  &c  The  Amanuensis  was  srrucle 
wi-h  surprise,  for  lie  prro  ivi-n  that  not  a leaf  of  the  thick  had  hern 
opened,  and  was  sensible  (hat  the  Ii>cia(ur  had  not  till  litat  moment 
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might  be  ordered  better ; a clergyman  ought  not  to 
be  reduced  to  the  degradation  ot  receiving  a gratuitous 
subscription  like  a master  of  the  ceremonies,  or  the 
keeper  of  a ball-room. 

In  Love-lane  is  a meeting-house  for  the  Baptists; 
and  the  followers  of  the  late  John  Wesley  have  a 
chapel  in  Haw  ley-square. 

fact  is,  that,  this  department  of  the  Review  is  committed  to 
persons  kept  on  the  establishment,  as  the  manufacturing  ex- 
pression is;  who  are  paid  a small  monthly  allowance  (four 
or  five  guineas)  for  executing  it,  which  is  divided  among 
them,  if  more  than  one  are  employed,  and  is  issued  regularly 
in  weekly  portions  by  the  bookseller  every  Monday  morning: 
being  then  frequently  sent  to  some  gaol,  like  the  creditors’ 
sixpences  which  become  due  on  that  day  ; or  given  to  some 
of  the  upper  assistants  in  the  booksellers’  shop,  who  are 
sometimes  employed  at  this  business  in  their  spare  hours. 


seen  the  Work.  He  was,  however,  staggered  in  this  supposition,  when 
he  again  heard  himself  commanded  to  ■write  as  follow,: — 1 he  ensuing 
passages  alone  will  satisfy  our  readers  of  the  justice  of  these  conclu- 
sions ; but  if  we  chose  to  multiply  examples  of  presumption  and 
absurdity,  we  could  fill  our  number  with  the  dull  conceits  of  this 
blockhead!”  The  Reviewer  now  took  up  the  volume  no  seek  for  the 
passages  which  were  to  answer  this  prejudication,  turned  over  its 
preface  rapidly,  and  muttered,  “ This  fellow’s  determined  to  give  one 
all  the  trouble  he  can.— No  contents  1 see  ! — Index  perhaps?— Nor  that 
either!  Dies  hard  ; but  must  be  damned,  for  all  that.” — He  then  angrily 
turned  over  the  leaves  from  beginning  to  end,  read  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  chapters,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  * Yes,  I have  it.  Wrne,  sir. 
Jjrgin,  page  273,  ‘ At  the  same  time  that,’  to  278,  at  1 hitherto  pro- 
ceeded ’ Now,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  opening  [he  volume 
further  on,  “ Write,”  he  resumed.  “ "I  his  opinionated  gentleman,  not 
satisfied  with  differing  fiorn  every  writer  who  has  preceded  him,  from 
Aristotle  to  Rousseau,  has  chosen  to  refute  all  his  own  doctrines  by  the 
following  whimsical  pos, lions.  Peace  to  his  spirit!  We  hope  never  to 
wade  through  such  another  Augean  stable;  but  long-suffering  is  the  lot 
of  oor  fraternity!” — begin  page  ‘117,  ‘ With  this  view,’  to  page  12(7, 
at  ‘ bioad  basis  ' And  again,  page  432,  ‘ It  is  well  known,’  to  page 
435,  at  ‘ indispensably  necessary-’  “ We  should  have  pitied  the 
unfortunate  publisher,  who  ignorantly  embarked  his  money  in  this 
wretched  performance,  if  the  fellow  had  not  had  the  impudence  to  fix 
the  price  of  three  half  guineas  on  a volume,  which,  after  a patient 
examination,  we  can  pledge  ourselves  is  not  worth  three  farthings.” 
Thus  ended  the  Review  of  a Work  which  has  since  passed  through 
several  Editions;  and  the  time  spent  in  this  fatiguing  and  patient 
investigation,  was  exactly  twenty-five  minutes. 

“ The  Reviewer  now  took  up  the  next  book,  which  he  praised  as 
extravagantly  as  he  had  abused  the  other;  and  thus  proceeded  through 
the  parcel,  cutting  open  not  more  than  twenty  pages  of  the  whole,  and 
praising  and  damning  as  lus  Caprice,  or  some  sccrrt  feeling,  suggested, 
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Draper’s  Hospital  stands  on  a fine  rising  ground, 
and  was  built  in  170P,  b\  Michaels  oaklcy,  a Quaker, 
who,  having  risen  to  affluence  by  his  own  industry, 
left  this  last  memorial  of  his  philanthropy.  Here  are 
nine  dwellings,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  lor  an 
overseer,  and  the  others  for  such  poor  men  and  women 
as  are  natives  of  the  parishes  of  St.  John,  St.  Peter, 

“ Such  being  a correct  description  of  the  persons  and  the 
practices  of  those  who  write  anonymous  criticisms,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  these  people  uniformly  deny  their  craft, 
and  that  a greater  insult  cannot  be  ottered  to  one  of  these 
pioneers  of  Grub-street,  than  to  insinuate  that  he  writes  for 
any  Review?  Not  only  is  the  practice  disavowed  by  the 
whole  fraternity,  but  if  you  knew  a man  to  be  a scribbler  in 
Reviews,  and  were  to  ask  if  he  wrote  an  article  in  itself 
meritorious,  he  would  deem  even  this  an  insult  never  to  be 
forgiven!  It  is  true,  that  some  Reviewers  arc  well  known: 
but  these  are  generally  either  young  in  the  trade,  and  not 
yet  acquainted  w ith  the  Infamy  attached  to  it,  or  Coxcombs, 
whose  vanity  supersedes  every  other  feeling.  Boys  at  school, 
and  half-informed  people  in  tiie  country,  consult  these  O melts 
with  so  much  unsuspecting  credulity,  that  a Stripling  from 
a Scotch  University,  w ho  is  admitted  to  perform  the  lowest 
offices  in  these  Temples  of  Imposition,  considers  himself  as 
having  become  part  of  the  Godhead,  and  gives  himself  Airs 
accordingly,  (d) 

“ There  is,  however,  one  class  of  men  who  give  occasional 
countenance  to  Reviews,  without  intending  the  mischief 
which  they  thus  assist  in  perpetrating.  These  are  certain 
vain  Pedants  at  our  Universities : who,  knowing  little  of  the 
world,  consider  Reviews  as  exactly  what  they  appear  to  be; 
and,  having  no  readier  means  of  displaying  their  knowledge 


cr  Just  as  it  seemed  to  suit  ihe  humour  of  die  moment!  The  time 
spent  in  thus  characterizing,  in  dogmatical  and  vehement  Language,  two 
Quartos,  live  Octavos,  two  Duodecimos,  and  two  Pamphleis,  was  about 
three  hours  and  a half!  The  Amanuensis,  on  turning  afterwards  to  the 
highly  reputed  Review,  in  w-hich  these  elaborate  criticisms  were  dis- 
played, found  that  they  occupied  one-third  of  the  Number!  He  declined 
any  further  participation  in  so  disgraceful  an  employment ; and  has 
since  communicated  the  above  Facts  to  various  persons,  and  among 
others  to  the  writer  of  these  remarks. 

“ (</)  A certain  Northern  Review  is  now  written  chiefly  in  London, 
by  young  men  who  have  but  jnsr  finished  attendance  on  their  Uni- 
versity Lectures,  and  ihe  eldest  of  them  is  said  noi  to  exceed  five* 
aad-twenty  years  of  age  ! 
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Birchington,  anil  A col.  They  wear  a pa  rticular  dress ; 
and  as  their  apartments  are  kept  particularly  neat, 
parties  are  frequently  formed  to  drink  tea  at  some  of 
them,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  charity 
and  pleasure.  In  the  middle  of  the  pile  is  a meeting- 
house  for  I he  Quakers,  of  which  sect  the  generality  of 
the  pensioners  arc. 

The  Seiners  at  Margate,  both  for  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  have  gained  high  and  deserved  re- 
putation. 

MARKET,  &'C. 

In  1777,  a grant  was  obtained  for  a market  on 
Wednesdays  aiiil  Saturdays;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  Margate  is  now  well  supplied  with  every  kind  of 
provision.  Ah  act  likewise  passed,  in  I ibi,  lor 
paving,  lighting,  and  otherwise  improving  the  town, 
and  also  lor  rebuilding  the  pier,  as  has  already  been 
noticed. 


of  particular  subjects,  arc  often  flattered  by  having  some 
abstruse  Work  committed  to  them  by  the  conductor  of  a 
Review.  Tickled  by  this  kind  «f  compliment,  they  cannot 
conceal  it  from  certain  intimates  ; who  circulate  the  fact  in 

the  University,  that  Dr.  writes  tor  the  ■ 

Review  ; and  thus  half  the  world  are  led  to  suppose  that 
Reviews  are  written  con  tintorc , by  men  ot  real  hououi  and 
learning.  Professors  in  Universit  ies  ought  to  hewaro  of  thus 
becoming  the  dupes  of  their  vauity  ; by  enlisting  themselves 
among  a race  of  impostors,  as  base  and  unprincipled  as  ever 
disgraced  society.  I heir  names  and  then  talents  ought  to 
be  Reserved  for  worthier  purposes  than  that  ot  giving 
countenance  to  hired  and  anonymous  defamation. 

“ Conclusion.  Flic  obvious  inference  from  all  that  has 
been  stated  is  this:  that  the  great  Vice  of  Reviewing  exists 
in  the  Concealment  of  the  Writers;  and  that  while  anonymous 
Criticism  is  tolerated,  it  is  impossible,  even  for  a Conductor, 
who  is  a man  of  integrity,  to  guard  against  its  corruption 

.u.d  its^abuM  .^  ^ gentlemanly  Critic  would  be  able,  though 
he  signed  his  mime  to  his  Criticism,  to  perform  ample  justice 
to  nil  author  apd  the  public,  lie  could  not  adopt  the  im- 
pertinent, arrogant,  and  boasting  Style  ot  the  present  con- 
temptible race  of  anonymous  Reviewers  j but  his  liiierenccs 
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amusements. 

Besides  assemblies,  plays,  and  libraries,  walking, 
and  riding,  in  fine  weather,  parties  frequently  make 
an  excursion  on  the  water  to  Deal,  Dover,  and  other 
places.  Some  likewise  take  the  diversion  of  hshmg  ; 
but  one  amusement  above  all  others  prevails  among 
the  visitors  at  Margate,  and  that  is,  takmg.a  trip  to 

DANDELION. 

A fine  rural  spot,  encompassed  with  venerable  elms, 
about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south-west  of  the  town. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  a mansion  and  fortification, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  great  strength,  and  arc 

amt  Opinions  would  be  n-ceiv.nl  with  [taper  t,  th" JJfg 
would  be  enlightened,  amt  Error  and  Imposition  wmdd  be 
corrected  and  exposed.  Authors  could  assure  thcmselv 
that  their  books  were  and  read  httore  they  were  dwided 
upon  ; and  the  public  could  justly  appreciate  the  value  ut  a 
decision  thus  made,  and  thus  guaranteed. 

“ Those  who  contend  that  Critics,  under  such  a system, 
dare  not  do  their  duty,  either  do  not  undcrstand  wlmt  is 
meant  by  the  word  Criticism,  or  do  not  consider  wh at  « . is 
the  original  object  of  Reviews.  Our  essayists,  fnn  Addbaon 
to  Cumberland  and  Knox,  afford  specimens  of  Criticism, 
such  as  no  Man  could  have  cause  to  disown,  and  >ueh  as 
would  always  be  read  with  avidity  by  the  public.  Due 
literary  Criticism,  in  the  hands  ot  real  Scholars,  is  the 
op, x, site  of  every  tiling  that  characterize  our  mjm 

Reviews:  itnevcrsenrehesforpersonalanccdotesof anAuthor, 

or  confounds,  in  its  Disquisitions,  his  Foibles  or  W eaknesses 
with  the  Merits  of  his  performance;  it  never  maetiiiies 
blemishes,  shuts  its  eve  to  beauties,  becomes  the  tool  ot  a 
party  either  political  or  literary,  misquotes,  alights  in 
abusive  and  violent  epithets,  nr  arrogat-  s its  own  .nfallibility 
It  is.  in  a word,  a liberal  Science,  which  no  honest  M.m 
need  be  ashamed  to  exercise  and  avow ; but  in  the  hands  of 
a concealed  assassin,  it  may  bo  (and  unfortunately  is) 
converted  to  the  most  destructive  and  diabolical [purposes. 
True  criticism,  like  charity,  “ stiffen  th  long  and  is  kind  ; 
envieth  not ; vaunteth  not  its.  If ; is  not  putted  up;  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly;  seeketh  not  her  own;  (is  not 
selfish;)  Is  not  easily  provoked ; thibketh  no  evil ; rejoiceth 
aot  in  iniquity ; but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.” 
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unqliest ionably  of  "Teat  anliquity,  as  the  family  of 
Dandelion,  Irom  which  the  place  derives  its  name, 
became  extinct  in  l4lj,  after  being  in  possession  of 
this  seat  for  many  ages.  Numerous  curiosities  have 
been  discovered  here.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the 
properly  ol  the  Might  Honourable  ( harics  James  l;ox: 
it  now  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  William  Huberts,  Ivsq. 

Afler  Margate  rose  into  repute  as  a public  place. 
Dandelion  became  much  frequented  also  ; and  alcoves, 
shrubs,  (lower*,  a bowling-green,  a platform  for 
dancing,  an  orchestra,  and  other  accommodations,  are 
erected  here  for  Hie  entertainment  of  company,  who 
often  drink  tea  at  this  Kl_\  sian  spot ; and,  during  the 
season,  have  a public  breakfast  on  YYednesdavs  and 
.Saturdays,  with  dancing  and  other  amusements,  under 
the  superintcudance  ol  the  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

’file  views  of  the  sea,  of  the  Isle  of  Slicpey,  and 
of  Heculver,  with  its  sister-spires,*  are  highly  de- 
lightful. 

SAL3JESTONE. 

This  ancient  mansion,  which  lies  between  Dandelion 
and  Draper’s  Hospital,  formerly  belonged  to  t heist 
Church,  Canterbury.  The  lessee  is  bound  to  pay 
several  charities;  among  others,  a dish  of  pease  to 
every  poor  person  who  claims  them  between  May  3 
and  June  24,  but  this  demand  is  now  grown  obsolete. 

Denis  rave,  Nash  Court,  Ciarlinh,  Shottenhen, 
W estbrookf.  North  Down,  and  various  other  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Margate,  deserve  a visit ; and  com- 
pany are  continually  passing  and  re-passing  between 
this  place,  It  am  suave,  and  Mroadstairs,hihI  vice  versa, 
which  keeps  up  a constant  succession  ol  objects  and 
scenes. 


* The  church  of  Heculver  was  built  by  the  Abbess  of 
Fcversham,  who  direct'd  its  two  lofty  spires  to  be  called 
the  Sisters,  in  memory  of  her  nitcetiuu  for  a sister,  who  was 
wrecked  here  in  company  with  her,  and  died  a few  hours 
after,  of  fear  and  fatigue.  The  Sisters  are  a useful  sea- 
mark ; but  the  encroaching'  waves  are  menacing  their  over- 
throw. 
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The  approach  to  Margate  was  very  inconvenient  t ill 
of  late;  hut  some  obstructions,  long  complained  of, 
have  been  remov  ed  s ami,  ou  the  whole,  this  public 
place  merits  tiie  following  compliment,  which  has 
been  paid  it. 

Here  music,  love,  and  poetry  combine. 

Arts,  w isdom,  war  (the  wars  • >f  I ivc)  entwine. 

Without  the  homa.ee,  which  to  thrones  is  due, 

We  hi  re  eni«ry  what  they  are  strangers  to: 
peace,  health,  contentment,  pace  these  happy  shores. 
And  lavish  ou  us  unvxha usting  stores. 


MATLOCK. 


Where  as  proud  Masson  rises  rude  and  bleak. 

Ami  with  mishapen  turrets  crests  the  peak, 

Old  Matlock  gapes,  with  marble  jaws  beneath. 

Anil  o’er  scar’d  Der water  bends  his  flinty  teeth  ; 

Deep  in  wide  caves  below  the  dangerous  soil 
Blue  sulphurs  flame,  imprison’d  waters  boil. 

Impetuous  streams  in  spiral  columns  rise 
Through  rifted  rocks,  impatient  for  the  skies; 

Or,  o’er  bright  seas  of  bubbling  lavas  blow. 

As  heave  and  toss  the  billowy  fires  below; 

Condens’d  on  high,  in  wandering  rills  they  glide. 

From  Masson's  dome,  and  burst  his  sparry  side; 

Round  his  grey  towers,  and  down  his  fringed  walls; 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  liquid  treasure  falls; 

In  beds  of  stalactite,  bright  ores  among, 

O’er  corals,  shells,  and  chrvstals,  winds  along; 

Crusts  the  green  mosses,  and  the  tangled  wood. 

And  sparkling  plunges  to  its  parent  flood. 

Darwin’s  Loves  of  the  Plants. 

Matlock  lies  about  12  miles  soulh-east  of  Buxton, 
and  144  from  London.  Its  romantic  beauty,  as  well 
as  the  salutary  springs,  which  enrich  this  sequestered 
spot,  render  it  dear  to  the  man  of  taste,  as  well  as  to 
the  invalid.  To  the  former  it  presents  Nature  in  her 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  attire ; to  the  latter  it 
furnishes  gaiety,  without  dissipation,  and  tranquillity, 
without  gloom*;  while  the  philosopher  will  find  a new 
source  of  gratification  in  those  objects,  which  only 
amuse  the  eye  of  uninformed  ignorance. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  ENVIRONS. 

A lono  the  course  of  the  Derwent  diversified  beauty 
characterises  every  turn  of  I lie  road.  Hugged  rocks 
are  finely  contrasted  with  verdure,  and  the  trees, 
which  cloath  the  slopes,  lessen  Hie  impression,  which 
the  sterility  of  tiie  summits  is  apt  to  convey. 

Near  Matlock-rath  the  valley  is  hounded  by  two 
ranges  of  hold  romantic  heights,  bel" ecu  which  the 
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Derwent  sometimes  glides,  in  calm  majesty,  and  some- 
times dashes  against  opposing  rocks  that  narrow  its 
stream;  while  its  hanks  are  completely  shaded  with 
trees,  and  its  wa\c  is  every  w here  pellucid. 


The  village  which  constitutes  what  is  denominated 
Mat  lock -bath  consists  principally  of  three  inns,  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Oi.i>  Bath,  the  New  Hath,  and 
the  Horn,  and  of  two  commodious  Lodging-houses, 
all  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Derwent,  af- 
fording accommodation  to  about  400  visitors,  who 
live  here  like  one  large  family,  enjoying  every  com- 
fort of  society  without  unnecessary  ’form,  anil  with- 
out parade,  at  a moderate  expense. 

The  roads  in  the  vicinity  are  as  smooth  as  gravel- 
walks,  and  exercise  either  on  foot,  in  a carriage,  or 
horseback,  is  as  delightful  as  can  be  conceived.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  rain  falls  here  more  frequently  and  co- 
piously than  in  champaign  situations;  hut  the  nature 
ol  the  sod  quickly  absorbs  the  superabundant  mois- 
ture, and  humidity  is  never  found  to  affect  the  health 
of  the  most  delicate. 

The  buildings  at  Matlock  are  elegantly  Constructed 
of  stone,  and  cleanliness  and  comfort  pervade  the 
whole,  a circumstance  that  has  attracted  the  parti- 
1 cular  notice  of  every  stranger.  V 

The  w arm  springs  here"  were  first  noticed  about 
109S,  when  the  bath  was  paved  and  built  bv  the  Hev 
Jdr.  tern,  of  Matlock,  and  Mr.  Heyward,  of  (ran  ford’ 
It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  V\  rag-  who* 
to  confirm  his  title,  took  a lease  of  it  from  the’  dilfe- 
rent  lords  ol  the  manor  for  yy  years;  and,  thus  se- 
1 cured,  he  limit  a tew  small  rooms  adinininir  t.»  ti,„ 
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i parts  ol  Derby  shire. 
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borne  years  afterwards  anollicr  spring  was  discover* 
ed,  at  the  distance  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  old  one;  and  here  likewise  a hath,  and  other  ap- 
pendages, were  erected. 

At  a still  later  period,  a third  spring  was  found,  be- 
tween 3 and  UK)  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  original 
bath  ; and  this  being  likewise  enclosed,  and  a lodging- 
house  built,  by  gradual  enlargements  the  latter  has 
risen  to  a considerable  degree  ot  elegance,  and  now 
forms  a very  commodious  hotel. 

Tiie  fame  of  Matlock  water  seems  to  have  regularly 
cncreased,  and  the  number  of  v isitors  has  been  pro- 
portionality augmented.  It  lias  been  analysed  by 
several  eminent  physicians,  who  agree  that  it  is  grate- 
ful to  the  palate,  though  they  differ  somewhat  on  its 
component  parts.  A gallon  of  it  has  been  found  to 
contain  dO  grains  of  sediment,  which  seems  to  consist 
of  nitre,  alkaline  earth,  and  marine,  salt.  It  appears 
to  have  a strong  resemblance,  in  its  qualities  and  el- 
icits, to  Bristol  water;  but,  from  its  being  uni  im- 
pregnated with  any  mineral  spirit,  appears  less  likely 
to  accelerate  the  pulse,  and  therefore  may  be  used 
more  freely. 

Various  theories  have  been  formed  respecting  the 
cause  of  its  heat,  which  is  about  6s  degrees.  l)r. 
Darwin,  with  whose  beautiful  verses  on  the  subject 
we  have  enlivened  tills  article,  thinks  that  it  originates 
in  the  steam  raised  from  deep  subterraneous  fires,  and 
not  from  the  decomposition  ot  pyrites,  more  superfi- 
cially situated.  A late  writer  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Lipscomb,  from  the  reflection  that  a portion  of  saline 
matter  has  been  dissolved  in  these  waters,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  will  dissolve  lime  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, conjectures,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds, 
that  the'waler  of  these  springs,  being  previously  im- 
pregnated salt,  becomes  saturated  with  lime  in  its 
passage,  and  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  pyrites  dissolved  in  the  rain  water,  which  per- 
colates through  the  su^  er-iucumbcut  strata. 
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VIRTUES  OK  MATLOCK  WATERS. 

Matlock  waters  have  -been  recoin  mended  in  glan- 

Idular  affections,  rhenmalism,  and  consequent  debility , 
in  the  early  periods  of  consumption,  gravel,  scro- 
piiula,  calculous  complaints,  cachexy,  gout,  diabetes, 
obstructions,  biliary  concretions,  and  disease  in  general 
arising  Irnm  relaxation.  In  all  such  cases  they  have  been 
used  with  manifest  advantage,  when  recourse  has  been 
had  to  them  in  time;  Imt,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
mineral  waters  in  general  are  seldom  resorted  to,  till 
medical  aid  has  tailed,  and  the  patient  is  almost 
hopeless. 

'Hie  usual  times  of  bathing,  and  drinking  the  wa- 
ters, is  before  breakfast,  (,r  between  breakfast  anil 
dinner,  and  the  Matlock  season  commences  w ith  April, 
and  ends  with  October. 

Those  who  drink  the  waters  should  begin  with  a 
small  quantity  at  first,  and  eiiercase  it  gradually,  ac- 
cording ns  their  stomachs  may  be  found  to  bear  it. 
In  this,  however,  they  should  be  guided  by  the  advice 
o<  the  physician,  and  the  nature  of  their  disorder. 

The  votive  crutch  hung  up  here  by  numbers,  who 
have  tasted  the  efficacy  of  the  Mattock  waters,  is  a 
convincing  trophy  of  their  virtues;  and  the  experi- 
ence of  a century  , with  the  feelings  of  those  who  an- 
nually resort  to  tins  place,  testily  the  numerous  cures 
that  they  have  performed. 

VI  ISC  ELLA  N EOUS  IV  FORM  ATI  OX. 

Is  such  a sequestered  spot,  amusements  cannot  he 
i expected  to  he  much  diversified,  but  what  the  place 
admits  of  are  innocent  and  cheap.  Besides  the  Lw. 

• uxg-orkks,  eaeii  of  the  inns  has  a billiard-table. 
Balls  are  occasionally  held  here;  but  it  depends  oii 
the  pleasure  of  the  company  when,  and  a regular 
muster  of  the  ceremonies,  it  is  probable,  wili  never  he 
required  here. 

Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  plentifully  supplied  from 
' the  m-i  fib onring  markets;  and  board  and  lod-iug 
may  generally  be  obtained  on  moderate  terms.  3 3 
e e 2 
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Karb  of  the  inns  furnishes  excellent  post-chaises ; 
and  open-carriages  and  saddle-horses  may  genem i y 
be  hired,  for  which  the  goodness  of  the  roads,  and  the 
many  agreeable  rides  in  the  vicinity,  oiler  a frequent 
inducement. 


luccmcnt.  . . . . „„,i 

The  post  comes  in  every  morning  at  six  oclock,  and 

goes  out  at  the  same  hour  in  llieeveiung. 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  MATLOCK. 


This  village  lies  about  a mile  and  a hall  from  Mat- 
lock  Hat />,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  over  which 
there  is  a neat  stone  bridge.  It  is  chiefly  »nbab 
by  persons  engaged  in  the  lead  mines,  and  m the  cot- 
ton manufactories.  , , . , Ati  c 

Matlock,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  the  4th  of 
Charles  1.  continued  a portion  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, but  is  now  divided  into  several  small  shares. 

The  population  of  the  whole  parish  amounts  to  about 
2350  persons.  The  church  is  a rectory,  in  the  patio 
na^e  of  the  Dean  of  Lincoln.  It  is  small  and  un- 
adorned, and  destitute  of  any - curious  monuments, 
lint  the  living  is  reckoned  worth  300/.  a-ycar. 
bUAbout  a mile  from  the  village  stands  what  ,s  called 
the  Do  at- house,  built  on  the  base  of  a rock, 
has  a good  garden,  and  an  assembly-room. 


the  DF.HWENT,  AND  ITS  SCENERY. 

T„b  Derwent  rises  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
Derhvsh ire'  and,  after  a winding  course  through  a 
WlW  co  m V.  fa  l»  into  tin-  Trent,  a lew  mk,  heyojJ 
Derby  It  , said  to  be  warmer  than  the  S™erabty 
otaiyers,  which  probably  arise,  from  ... 

li«*ds'of  limestone.  Certain  it  is,  that, in  the. 
winters,  .1  is  less  frozen  than  the  Trent,  and  soonei 


01’u  produces  trout  and  grayling  in  abundance,  and 
affords  the  company  at  Matlock  the  diversion  ot  an? 

ling  in  great  perfection.  interesting. 

The  scenery  on  its  o.uiks  is  hid“  j u 

Trim  the  t Jpike^te  at  Matlock  to  the  Old  Bath, 


\ti .orK  1 The  Dcrueut  atifl  its  Sccti  cry.  o 1 

tlu:  mar rin  is  one  complete  incrustation  of  tophus, 
v hirli  gradually  acquires  such  a degree  of  harduess 
that  most  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity  arc  built 

with  it.  , , .. 

The  cliff,  which  bounds  the  eastern  bank,  particu- 
lar! v that  part  of  it  called  the  High  Torr,  is  remark - 
ubl>  bold  and  picturesque.  The  prosper  to  I the  chit 
from  the  old  Hath  is  also  very  striking  ; and  that  trom 
the  front  of  l roggat’s  Hotel,  though  not  the  most 
wild  and  romantic,  is  the  most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  trees,  which  cloath  the  opposite  sleep,  exhibit  a 
beautiful  variety  of  lints,  which  finely  contrast  with 
the  hare  and  rugged  protuberances  ot  the  rock,  that 

advance  to  meet  the  view. 

The  Derwent,  murmuring  along,  forms  a gentle 
curve  in  front  of  the  Hotel,  and  the  ground  here  w 
laid  out  with  abundant  taste  and  adaptation,  though 
nature  prevails,  as  if  disdaining  thccontroul  ot  art. 

WALKS  A\r>  HIDES  round  .MATLOCK. 

Tin;  entrance  into  Matlock  Dale  is  through  a Masted 
rock,  opened  ou  puqiose,  and  the  effect  ot  which 
is  very  striking.  On  Hie  left  hand  of  the  Dale  are 
prodigiously  high  and  barren  rocks,  and  on  the  other 
hand  They  form  almost  a perpendicular  rampart  ot 
two  or  three  hundred  feet,  partially  shaded  by  trees 
iu_d  shrubs,  which  soften  the  general  awefulness  of  the 
scene.  The  lower  part  ot  the  Dale  is  well  wooded, 
and  the  projecting  rocks  are  mixed  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  which  likew ise  overhaugs  Lhc  river  during  a 
course  of  two  miles. 

Crossing  the  Derwent  in  a boat  above  the  Old  Bath, 
will  display  the  sublime  features  of  the  Dale  to  the 
best  advantage.  On  landing,  three  walks  are  seen- 
pointing  through  the  wood  m as  many  ditVereut  di- 
rections. Two  of  them,  by  an  ascending  labyrinthmc- 
patli  along  the  side  of  the  Dale,  reach  the  summit  of 
the  clitf,  and  thus  give  a new  and  different  view  of 
the  scenes  already  observed.  The  other  path,  called 
the  Lovkr’s  Walk.,  runs  along  the  side  of  the  river 
e e 3 
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through  over-arching  trees,  which  have  been  cut  to 
allow  a passage. 

Besides  these,  Hiere  is  another  very  pleasant  walk 
through  a grove,  lying  between  the  old  and  new  bath. 

cnoMroRD-mi.i. 

The  cotton  manufactory  established  at  Oromford, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  in  this  vicinity,  will 
claim  the  notice  of  every  stranger.  This  was  the 
first  mill  erected  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  whose 
mechanical  skill  was  equally  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous to  himself  and  to  his  country.  The  machinery 
must  be  seen  ; for  no  words  can  give  a clear  idea  of 
it;  and  justly  may  we  say  with  Mr.  Filkington,  in 
his  view  of  Derbyshire,  “ that  every  distinct  part  is 
sufficient  to  excite,  admiration,  and  nothing  less  than 
an  unbounded  invention  could  have  combined  toge- 
ther, in  one  machine,  so  great  a variety  ol  original 
movements.” 

't'lie  inventor  of  this  machinery, which  equally  lessens 
labour,  and  saves  time,  was  originally  a barber,  and 
he  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  a com- 
mon man  would  have  sunk  under.  Fortunately  ho 
met  with  friends  capable  of  appreciating  his  merit, 
and  lie  lived  to  surmount  all  opposition,  and  to  enjoy 
the  rewards  of  his  genius.  Besides  this,  which  lies 
between  Crond’ord  and  Matlock  Bath,  here  are  two 
other  Cotton-mills,  on  the  same  construction. 

WELLEUSLF.V. 

When  Fir  Richard  Arkwright  had  established  acot- 
ton-mill  here,  he  naturally  wished  to  erect  a mansion 
for  himself,  and  he  chose  a delightful  spot  near  the 
extremity  of  Ma/losk  Dale. 

The  house  is  built  of  white  stone,  and  commands  a 
very  interesting  landscape,  which  must  have  been  en- 
deared to  the  heart  of  the  late  possessor  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  under  his  auspices  the  whole  district  was  en- 
riched, and  comfort  and  plenty  introduced  wherethey 
had  hitherto  been  strangers.  The  Derwent  washes 
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the  foot  of  the  knoll  on  which  the  house  stands,  and 
the  opposite  side  of  the  vale  is  a continuous  range  o 
rocky  cliffs,  interspersed  with  bushes,  while  the  emi- 
nences are  capped  with  firs. 

The  gardens  are  entered  by  a neat  lodge.  Formerly 
they  were  open  to  the  company  at  Mattock , but  in 
consequence  of  some  irregularities,  they  are  now  only 
shewn  by  a guide,  twice  a week.  The  house  has  se- 
veral neat  rather  than  elegant  apartments;  but  the 
appendages  are  in  the  first  stile  of  magnificence. 

Between  the  river  and  the  cliff  is  a small  chapel,  ele- 
gantly built  of  hewn  stone,  erected  and  endowed  bv  Sir 
Richard,  with  a rent  charge  of  50/.  a year,  and  by  an 
augmentation  with  Queen  Anne  s bounty,  the  cure  is 
now  worth  70/. 

From  an  eminence  called  Wild  Cat  Torr,  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock  on  the  eastern  sideof  the  Derwent, 
is  a tine  binFs-eve  view  ot  Matlock  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cliffs— of  the  road  to  Wirksworth— of  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  a beautiful  eminence  planted 
with  fir-trees — of  Arkwright  s cotton  manufactory— 
and  of  Saxton's  bowling-green,  with  various  inferior 
objects. 

petrifying  spring. 

Near  the  western  hank  of  the  Derwent,  which  has 
already  been  noticed  as  a complete  mass  of  tophus, 
rises  a petrifying  spring,  into  which  whatever  is  thrown 
speedily  becquies  incrusted,  aud  at  length  wholly  pe- 
trified. Among  the  curiosities  which  the  keeper  of 
this  spring  shews  in  his  collection,  are  an  old  wig  and 
a hair  broom,  which  evince  the  wonderful  powers  of 
this  water. 

CAVERNS,  AND  SPAR  ORNAMENTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  half  the  wonders  of 
nature  which  Matlock  and  its  vicinity  produce,  and 
therefore  we  mast  confine  ourselves,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, to  the  works  of  art,  with  an  intermixture  of  some 
which  no  art  can  furnish. 
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Cumberland  Caveiix,  which  is  generally  visited, 
is  said  to  have  formerly  communicated  with  the  en- 
trance of  an  old  lead  mine,  and,  therefore,  is  a mixed 
production  ; but  Smedley’s Cavern  is  only  the  sport 
of  nature,  llrough  it  was  inaccessible  till  the  person, 
whose  name  it  bears,  alter  seventeen  years  labour  and 
perserx erauce,  opened  a communication  with  it,  and 
he  noxv  acts  as  a guide  to  display  its  beauties.  Here 
he  found  immense  treasures  of  spar,  and  other  curious 
minerals  and  fossils,  with  which  his  museum,  opposite 
the  new  bath,  is  always  pleutitully  stored. 

The  person  who  shews  the  Cumbcrland-cavern  has 
likewise  a repository  of  the  same  kind  near  1 roggatt  s 
hotel,  and  visitors  to  Matlock  constantly  purchase 
some  of  those  beautiful  stalactite  ornaments,  w hich 
are  manufactured  and  sold  here.  _ 

It  is  wonderful  to  behold  what  elegant  curiosities 
arc  formed  from  spars  and  petrefactious.  ^medley  has 
followed  this  business  for  more  than  thirty  years; 
and,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  the  orig  i- 
nal inventor,  he  lias  certainly  carried  the  art  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfe  tion.  \ ases,  urns,  pedestals, 
pyramids,  ink-stands,  chimney  ornaments,  salts,  and 
various  other  articles,  exquisitely  shaped  and  polished, 
may  always  be  procured  in  his  repository. 


KEDDLKSTOX,  ( STC. 

Fourteen  miles  from  Matlock , is  Keddleston,  the 
elegant  seal  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  an  object  of  universal 
admiration.  This  elegant  mansion,  equally  an  honor 
to  the  country  and  to  the  nobleman  who  reared  i , 
stands  in  a spacious  park,  well  stocked  with  oeci , and 
adorned  with  venerable  oaks.  The  north  front,  mea- 
suring j60  feet  in  length,  consists  of  a centre  and  two 
pavilions,  connected  with  it  by  corridors.  I he  por- 
tico is  supported  by  beautiful  Corinth.au  columns; 
the  hall  is  a most  magnificent  apartment ; and  almost 
every  room  is  embellished  with  the  choicest  works  ot 
art.  The  paintings  and  statues  are  far  too  numerous 
to  be  particularized. 
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At  the  verge  of  Keddleston-park,  an  inn  has  been 
erected  by  Lord  Scarsdalc,  for  the  accommodation  of 
company  resorting  to  the  mineral  springs  in  the  \ici- 
nity.  These  are  of  the  sulphureous  kind,  and  very 
much  resemble  the  water  at  Harrowgate  in  their 
qualities  and  effects. 

At  Quamdon,  about  a mile  from  Keddlcston,  is  a 
chalybeate  spring,  which  is  much  frequented  in  sum- 
mer.’ It  appears  to  be  strougly  tonic. 

IAKRBORNE. 

AsnnoRNE  is  a pleasant  town,  standing  on  the  side 
of  a hill.  It  is  built  of  brick,  aud  commands  many 
picturesque  views  over  this  romantic  country.  In  the 
church  is  a singularly  beautiful  monument,  erected 
by  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  to  the  memory  of  his  only 
daughter,  a child  of  six  years  of  age.  No  person  who 
passes  this  way  should  overlook  it.  Simplicity  and 
elegance  appear  in  the  workmanship ; tenderness  and 
innocence  in  the  image.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  pathetic  objects  of  the  kind,  in 
England;  and  the  different  inscriptions  in  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  F.nglish,  are  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  sculpture.  Beneath,  on  the  pedestal,  ap- 
pears— 

To  Penelope, 

Only  Child  of  Sir  Brook  and  Daine  Susannah  Boothby, 
Burn  April  11th,  1"83,  died  March  13th,  1191.  • 

She  was  in  furin  and  intellect  most  exquisite.  The  unfortu- 
nate Parents  ventured  their  all  in  this  frail  Bark, 
aud  the  wreck  was  total. 

OKEOVER. 

Ok  cover,  the  seat  of  a gentleman  of  the  same 
name,  contains  a collection  of  paintings  by  the  first 
masters.  A Holy  Family,  by  Baphael,  is  reckoned 
the  finest  production  of  that  great  artist. 

DOVEDALE,  AC, 

At  Ashborne  it  is  usual  to  take  a guide,  to  visit 
the  romantic  aud  sublime  beauties  of  Dovedale,  so 
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named  from  the  liver  Dove  winding  through  it.  Not 
far  v.ithin  the  Dale,  is  the  frightful  eminence  from 
whence  the  Hev.  Mr.  Laugtou,  Dean  of  Clogher,  who 
rashly  attempted  to  ascend  it  on  horseback,  with  a 
young  lad}’  behind  him,  was  precipitated,  and  killed. 
His  companion,  a Miss  La  it  oclie,  escaped  destruction, 
being  caught  in  her  descent  by  the  hair  in  a bramble- 
bush.  The  horse  likewise  was  saved. 

Proceeding  onwards,  arrive  at  a grand  arch  in  a 
rock,  called  Reynards  Hole;  beyond  which  is  Rey- 
nards Hall  and  kitchen.  This  station  affords  a 
beautiful  and  spacious  view  of  the  Dale,  with  ds  rocks 
and  pendent  woods. 

Middleton  Dale,  Mostsel  Dale,  and  Evavi 
Dali,  also  lespectivcly  possess  their  appropriate 
beauties. 

Near  the  village  of  Whetton,  a mile  or  two  above 
Dovedaic,  is  a spacious  cavern,  about  t lie  middle  of 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  called  Thor's  House? 
and  below  is  an  extensive  and  romantic  common, 
where  the  rivers  ilamps  and  Manifold  sink  into  the 
earth,  and  rise  again  in  llam  Gardena,  the  seal  ot 
John  Port,  Ewp  about  three  miles  heiow.  The 
Druids  are  said  to  have  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
Thor,  inclosed  in  wicker-idols;  a circumstance  on 
which  Dr.  Darwin,  while  he  paints  the  local  scenery, 
most  poetically  enlarges. 

Where  Humps  and  Manifold,  their  cliffs  among. 

Each  in  his  flinty  channel  winds  along, 

With  lucid  lines  the  dusky  moor  divide  s, 

Hurrying  to  intermix  their  sister  tides. 

Where  still  their  silver- bosom'd  nymphs  abhor 
The  blood-sinear’d  mansion  of  gigantic  Took — 

Erst  fires  volcanic  in  the  marble  womb  i 

Of  cloud- wrapp’d  Whetton  raised  the  massy  come; 
Rocks  rear’d  on  rocks,  in  huge  disjointed  piles, 

Form  the  tall  turrets,  and  the  lengthen'd  aisles  ; 

Broad  pond  rnus  piers  sustain  the  root,  and  wide 
Branch  the  vast  rainbow  ribs  from  side  to  side. 

While  from  above  descends,  in  milky  streams. 

One  scanty  pencil  of  illusive  beams, 
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Sa>»eixlrd  emus,  anil  gaping  gulfs  illumes, 

Ann  gilds  the  horrors  «f  the  deepen’d  glooms, 

— Here  ut’t  the  N nads,  as  they  cliance  to  stray 
Near  the  dread  Fane,  on  Thor’s  returning  day, 

Saw  From  red  altars  streams  of  guiltless  blood. 

Stain  their  green  reed-beds,  and  pollute  their  flood  ; 
Heard  dying  babes  in  wicker  prisons  wail. 

And  shrieks  of  matrons  thrill  t IF  affrighted  gale} 

While  from  dark  caves  infernal  echoes  mock, 

And  fiends  triumphant  shout  from  ev’ry  ruck  ! 

HADDEN  IIALL. 

Near  the  town  of  Bakkivem.  stands  Hadden  Hall, 
an  ancient  mansion,  belonging;  to  t tie  Duke  of  Hut- 
taiul,  which  is  still  veiutrablc  in  its  ruins.  l’assin<r 
through  the  massive  portal,  and  the  first  ijnadraugl  ”, 
enter  the  Hall,  guarded  by  the  branching  antler,  'the 
pride  of  ancient  nobility,  and  the  dread  of  modern. 
The  rooms  are  still  hung  with  taltcred  tapestry,  rusty 
helmets,  corselets,  and  breast-plates,  which  give  them 
a more  desolated  appearance.  In  some  places, 
painted  glass  defies  the  access  of  light,  and  naked 
walls  exclude  every  idea  of  cheerfulness. 

CI1ATSW  ORTH,  THE  SEAT  Of  THE  DI  KE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

This  magnificent  seat,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Peak,  stands  at  the  easy  distance  of 
twelve  miles  from  Mattock,  and  is  commonly  visited 
by  such  as  make  any  stay  at  the  Baths.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  which  is  most  deserving  of  admiration,  the 
grandeur  of  tlie  building,  or  the  wild  romantic  coun- 
try in  which  it  is  situated. 

The  position  of  ChaLsworth-house  is  no  less  strik  ing 
than  the  pile  itself.  It  slands  in  a spacious  and  ueep 
valley,  near  the  foot  of  a lofty  mountain,  covered 
with  wood.  The  Derwent  winds  before  it,  over  which 
an  elegant  bridge  is  thrown.  The  architectural 
beauties  of  this  place  are  too  various  to  enumerate. 
The  rooms  arc  tilted  up  in  a princely  stile,  and  adoru- 
e i with  the  finest  productions  of  art.  Here  the  un- 
fortunate .Mary  liuceu  of  tcots  was  couhued  sixteen 
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years,  anil  here  Marshal  Tallard  was  sent,  alter  the 

battle  of  Blenheim.  . . to_ 

The  extent  of  the  south-front  of  Chatsworth,  is  1 8 - 
feet,  and  that  of  the  west  1 80.  The  window-frames  on 
the  south  are  entirely  gilt;  and  the  splendour  oi  Hie 
interior  forms  a striking  contrast  with  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  environs.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  the 
noble  family  of  Cavendish,  for  two  centuries.  On  the 
pediment  of  the  south-front  is  inscribed  the  taimly 

motto— Cavendo  tutus.  . , 

The  wardens,  though  laid  out  in  the  ancient  stile, 
still  attract  notice  on  account  of  their  singular  and 
fantastic  decorations.  We  describe  them  m the  words 
of  Mr.  Lipscomb.  “ The  great  cascade  descends  with 
considerable  noise  and  impetuosity,  by  a flight  oi 
stone  steps,  down  a steep  bill,  or  2 or  300  yards, 
•and  then  sinks  in  the  earth,  and  disappears.  At  the 
iicad  of  this  cascade  is  a temple,  sheltered  by  a vcncr- 

ab!?  thi*  front  of  the  building,  over  the  entrance, 
Ihe  fig-ure  of  Nilus  reclines  on  an  urn,  from  winch  a 
stream  of  water  descends,  as  also  from  a dragon,  on 
each  side  of  the  cornice,  from  the  mouths  ot  lions, 
or  perhaps  sea-monsters,  and  from  the  urns  of  two 
sea-nymphs  into  a bason,  in  which  the  water  also 
•irises  in  the  shape  of  two  tine  spreading  trees  or  fans. 
When  the  bason  is  tilled,  the  cascade  begins  to  play  . 

“ There  is  also  a copper  tree,  the  branches  of  which 
nroduce  an  artificial  shower ; but  these  conceits  are 
rather  curious  than  useful.  A jet  d can,  however, 
must  be  excepted,  which,  throwing  up  a s.rong  column 
7water?  to*  he  height  of  ninety  feet,  has  a striking 

cft«  The  sea-horses,  in  a circular  bason,  near  the 
soi db -front  of  the  house,  are  both  clumsy  and 

PT!fhesc  works  arc  supplied  by  a reservoir,  which 

is  said  to  cover  sixteen  acres  ul  grouiu  . 
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Other  ob  jects  of  attraction,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mat~ 
Jock,  are  the  silk-  mill*,  at  Derby;  the  lead  mines, 
linear  \\  irksworth  ; the  hocking-stone,  or  Druidical 
saitar,  oil  a hill,  called  the  itiber,  and  the  seat  of  .Mr. 
(Xiell,  at  Hopto.v. 

Many  curious  objects  arc  also  common  to  the  visi- 
tors ot  Buxton  and  Matlock,  and  to  the  description  of 
Uiie  former  place  we  beg  leave  to  refer  them. 

— 


Mil  all^,  ’ If  T’era,°^  an,f  foSiilogist, 
I!'"  h,ld grat.hcat.on  m examining  I he  co.nous 

fcie  P£“KeaCh  ° ul4ture’  "ltLin  tac  P^cincts  of 
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THE  Isle  of  Thanet,  small  anil  circumscribed  as  its 
limits  are,  contains  no  fewer  than  three  sea-bathing 
places,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  anil  tiroailslans,  which 
are  here  arranged  in  the  rank  ot  celebrity  they  respcc- 

tlV/h'?)!'fga/c,  a hamlet  belonging  to  the  parish  of  >t. 

Lawrence,  is  situate  about  five  mile,  to  he  wuth  of 

Margate,  in  a valley  opening  to  the  south-east,  and 
commands  a delightful  prospect  ot  the  British 

Ch  Anciently  it  was  a poor  fishing  town,  containing  a 
few  mean  houses;  hut  about  somewhat  more  han  a 
century  ago,  its  inhabitants  participating  largely  n 
the  trade  to  Russia  and  the  east  country,  h began  o 
emerge  from  its  original  insignificance ; since  t 
became  known  and  frequented  as  a bathing-place,  « 
old  houses  have  not  only  been  improved,  hut  many 
new  and  handsome  buildings  have  been  erected,  parti- 
cularly in  Albion-place,  Church-place,  'aspect- > j 
•md  oh  Sion-hill.  In  sliort,  a spacious  m w sticct,  ana 
nnny  lar°c  and  elegant  detached  edifices,  have  spiling 
no  hire  wdthin  a lew  years,  for  the  accommodation 
of  summer  visitors.  But  though  it  may  be 

six.  ■* 

SS the ^cople'w h o vS  Margate  Eg  ^ ^ 
ho",  are  induced  ‘to  stop  where  the  voyage  endj.  ft 

with  /tce"stt»ck  ; mufti, c place 

those  attractions  which  draw  the  )Oun„  and  c J 
to  its  neighbour. 


r 
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Ramsgate  lies  within  (he  liberty  of  the  ciiujue-ports, 
t being  an  ancient  appendage  to  Sandwich,  the  mavor 
ot  liich  appoints  his  deputy,  or  constable  here. 


THE  P1EB. 

Tuf.  Pier  of  Ramsgate  is  one  of  the  most  maguifi- 
ccent'  structures  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  greatest 
(beauty  of  the  pi  ice.  It  is  built  of  Portland  and  I'ur- 
fcbeck  stone,  at  the  expense  of  some  hundred  thousand 
| [pounds. 

this  great  work  was  begun  in  it  extends 

-about  S00  feet  into  the  sen  before  it  forms  an  auHo, 
l. iand  is  twenty-six  feet  Jiroad  at  the  top,  including  the 
: parapet.  1 he  south-trout  is  a polygon,  its  an  >les  five 
-on  a side,  each  130  feel,  with  octagons  of  sixty  feet 
• at  the  ends,  and  the  entrance  2 O feet.  The  harbour 
contains  an  area  of  fort) -six  acres,  which  after  this 
ig-reat  work  was  finished,  according  to  the  lies:  design, 
becoming  choaked  up  with  mud,  for  want  of  a back 
nvater  the  celebrated  engineer,  Mr.  Smeaton,  was 
tea  I led  in,  who,  by  erecting  a cross-wall  in  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  harbour,  tilled  with  sluices,  and  ex- 
pending the  Pier  400  feet  from  the  extremity  ,d  the 
last  head,  cdected  all  that  was  wanted,  and  facilitated 
ithe  entrance  of  snips  m hard  gales  of  wind  ; for  whose 
rrecept um  and  salety  on  this  exposed  coast  the  whole 
'Was  originally  undertaken. 

A dry  dock  lias  also  been  formed,  and  store-houses 
'erected  for  every  necessary  purpose. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements,  within  the  last 
ten  years  a new  stone  light-house  has  been  built  on  the 
'west  h/ad,  furnished  wuh  \rgand  lamps  and  reflectors, 

handsome  house  for  the  harbour-master,  a watch- 
house,  and  other  appropriate  appendages  to  this  im- 
. ini  use  national  work:  and  it  is  said,  t ha  l the  trustees 

have  it  farther  in  contemplation  to  form  a spacious 


wet-dock. 


of 


J®?.ha,'b,our’  though  originally  intended  for  ships 
S,lT.  Tlhen  *ni  ““I1"’  hai  been  so  much  T- 


proxed,  that  it  is  now  cap  ible  of  receiving  vessels  of 

* ^ 
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500  Ions.  During  a dreadful  gale,  in  1 upward* 
ol  130  sail  look  shelter  here,  and  since  that  time  300 
ships  al  once  have  sought  this  asylum. 

GRAND  I'ROMl  NAPE. 

When  we  have  mentioned  the  vast  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Pier,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  forms  the  favourite  walk  for  company  ; 
ami  certainly  none  can  be  more  delightful,  or  more 
salubrious.  It  commands  views  of  the  Downs,  the 
coast  of  l rance,  the  towns  ol  Deal  anti  Sandwich, 
and  many  of  the  hills  and  fertile  valhcs  o!  hast  Kent, 
while  the  sea-breezes  can  be  equally  enjoyed  here,  as 
if  a person  were  floating  on  the  bosom  ol  die  deep. 

BATHING  PLACE,  &'C. 

The  bathing-place  lies  in  front  of  a long  line  of 
hi£h  chalky  rocks  at  the  back  of  the  Pier,  am  is  com-, 
prised  of  a reddish  sand,  soft  ami  pleasant  to  t be  ke  . 
Machines  ply  here  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Margate 
though  this  arc  no.  so  numerous.  The  rooms  tor  the 
accommodation  of  bathers  are  commodious;  and 
I vaM,.,,  ol  tne  Lath-house,  has  erected  lour  wa  in 
salt-water  baths,  also  a plunging  and  showeija  h, 
to  w hich  are  attached  convenient  w ? 

rooms,  't  his  ingenious  and  uselul  undertaking  d^ 

serves  every  encouragement. 

ASSEMBLY-ROOM. 

The  ass«mh!y-room  is  situate  near  the  harbpur, 
amt  is  a neat  labnc,  w ith  annexed  coflee,  lea,  bil.iard, 

“d  The  ..««»  «•  “”f  ‘ 

direction  ol  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  ot  Mar- 
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libr  ar  res. 

Bor  cess’s  library,  in  the  High-street,  is  valu- 
able and  extensive,  and  has  a good  stationary  and 
ttoy-shop  attached  to  if. 

There  is  another  spacious  and  elegant  library 
iiin  Cliff-sheet,  Sion-hill,  kept  by  Mrs.  Witherden. 


.'MISCELLANEOUS  particulars  relative  to 

RAMSGATE. 

, In  t,ie  re'Sn  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  it  appears  that 
|.here  were  only  twenty-five  inhabited  houses  in 
■this  place,  and  a proportionable  number  of  inha. 
pitants.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  population 
pi  mounted  to  1810,  and  in  1801,  the  return  made  to 
parliament  was  3,  .00,  a most  astonishing  increase, 
f ind  the  best  proof  of  the  rapidly  rising  prosperity 
■of  the  town.  . & r p / 


Ramsgate  has  no  theatre,  which,  from  its  vicinity 
l:o  Margate,  is  probably  lirtle  wanted.  7 

In  1785,  a handsome  chapel  was  built  here 
■which  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
erbury,  in  1795.  The  Independents  and  Baptists 
tave  also  their  respective  meeting-houses. 

1 h*  to"  n is  wel1  paved,  lighted,  watched,  and 
i market  has  been  established,  which  is  well  sud- 
» bed,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  which 
| ikewisc  passed  an  act  in  ITSti,  for  establishing  a 

1'ourt  of  requests,  in  Ramsgate  and  its  environs 
or  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  * 

Several  respectable  seminaries,  for  the  education 
» young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  been  esta- 
blished here. 


kllDES  and  WALKS  round  RAMSGATE. 

Many  objects  and  situations  being  equally 
omnion  to  the  visitors  of  Margate,  ham%ate,  and 
Iroadstairs,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  and 
•tit,  tor  what  may  seem  deficient  here 
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East  Cuff  Lodge,  about  half  a mile  from 
Ramsgate,  is  an  elegant  Gothic  villa,  enjoying  the 
most  picturesque  views 

Ei  lington,  about  half  a mile  to  the  west  of 
Ramsgate,  was  long  the  seat  of  a family  of  the  same 
name.  1 1 afterwards  came  to  the  Spracklyns,  one 
of  whom  having  murdered  his  wife,  was  tried  and 
executed  for  ihe  same.  It  is  now  the  property  and 
residence  of  John  Oarrett,  Esq. 

Pegwell,  about  a mile  to  the  west  of  Rams- 
gate, is  seated  on  a spacious  bay  of  the  same  name, 
•where  the  inhabitants  catch  various  kinds  of  shell 
and  flat  fi sh,  & c.  Belle  Vuv,  an  inn  intended  for 
the  reception  of  parties  of  pleasure  from  the  neigh- 
touring towns,  is  most  agreeably  situated.  Attach- 
ed to  it  are  pleasure-gardens,  and  alcoves  tor  sum- 
mer visitors.  d his  pleasant  spot, -however,  as 
well  as  other  places  of  public  resort,  at  many  of 
tire  sea  bathing  [daces,  is  rendered  disgusting,  by 
the  ne.mseating  smell  and  appearance  of  the  ic- 
mains  of  millions  ot  marine  insects,  of  the  crab- 
kind,  which  are  devoured  by  visitors,  who  do  not 
seem  to  reflect,  iliat  for  the  gratification  ol  a wan- 
ton appetite,  these  curious  and  harmless  animals 
are  boiled  alive  1 

The  villa  of  Counsellor  Garrow,  and  Belmont, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Darnley,  stand  in  this  vicinity.  | 

St.  Lawrence,  in  which  parish  liamsgate  lies, 
is  a pretty  village,  situate  on  a hill,  commanding 
many  extensive  prospects,  d lie  church  is  veryl 
ancient,  and  the  tower,  in  particular,  is  of  curious 
Saxon  architecture. 

Mansion,  a village  about  a mile  and  a halt 
from  St.  Lawrence,  enjoys  a fine  romantic  situation, 
and  forms  an  agreeable  walk  either  fiom  Matgate 
or  Ramsgate.  Here  are  chalk  pits,  formed  some- 
thing like  the  aisles  of  a Gothic  cathedral,  by  the 
whim  of  a person  of  the  name  of  Troward,  who  for. 
meriy  lived  here.  These  have  been  considered  by 
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“ would  be  antiquaries,’’  as  ancient  places  of  refuse, 
during  the  incursions  of  the  Danes. 

The  chapel  belonging  to  Manston  Court,  is 
a picturesque  ruin,  over-run  with  ivy. 

BfRCHiNGTON  is  a large  village,  about  four 
miles  we>t  from  Margate,  standing  half  a mile 
from  the  sca-shore.  The  church  is  a handsome 
pile,  and  contains  many  ancient  monuments  of  the 
families  of  Quex  and  Crispe.  At  the  mansion  of 
a gentleman,  ot  the  name  of  Quex,  near  this  place, 
William  III.  used  to  reside,  till  the  wind  favour- 
ed his  passage  to  Holland,  and  his  bed-room  is  still 
indicated. 

The  healthiness  of  this  village  is  evinced  by  the 
longevity  of  its  inhabitants,  numbers  of  whom  live 
to  be  between  eighty  and  one  hundred. 

St.  Nicholas,  another  beautiful  village,  lies 
about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Birchington. 

I he  church  stands  on  a rising  ground,  antf  has 
three  beautiful  Saxon  arches. 

Saake,  now  a small  village  at  the  western  ex- 
fremity  o!  the  island,  was  once  a place  of  some  re- 
Being  half-way  between  the  principal  towns 
ot  1 hanet  and  Canterbury,  it  has  still  two  good 
inns  of  accommodation. 

1 wo  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Saare  stands  the 
a luge  ot  Monkton,  so  called  from  having  been 
the  property  ot  the  Monks.  The  church  is  ancient 
in  the  chancel  are  twelve  stalls,  and  in  the  win- 
dows  the  portraits  of  several  priors  on  painted 
gtass.  At  the  west  end,  are  these  Monkish  lines 
in  black  letter: 


jmula  rotunda  Tanatos,  quam  circuit  imda, 
rertilis  et  wunda,  imUi  est  in  orbe  secunda. 

Thanct's  round  Mo,  compass’d  with  water  round, 

1 ruittul  aud  neat ; the  like’s  not  to  be  found. 

About  two  miles  from  this  place  is  the  ancient 
wn  of  Mjnstek,  where  Domneva,  daughter 
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of  ft-embert, 

"iSSv^sbs  ry 

J'eTrclun'c^of  Master  is  the  most  ancient 
structure  in  the  island ; it 

eighteen  col,e^‘^^nffla  "rave-stones,  probably 
floor  are  several  ancient  H.  g r • belonging 

the  memorials  ot  some  ot  the  renD 

to  the  house.  . Stonar,  supposed  to 

The  remains  of  ancient  St  ^ £om^8>  stand 

huVc  been  the  ^J1'^  from  Itamsgate.  In  the 
near  Sandwich,  in  ti  ars  to  have  been  a 

time  of  the  Conqueior,  » IF  being  plundered 
larSe  and  populous  pl»«j  >>,«  b'WP 

and  burnt  by  the  brenc  , 1 bl  salt-works  have 

cd  the  misfortune,  borne  vaiuau 

been  erected  here.  ,,  / V,  0f  the  Romans, 

RiCHBOROUOit,  the  ' Here  the  Ro- 

bes a mile  to  the  right  of  Stonar. 


liesa  mile  to  the  rtgii  and  many  of  their 

man  forces  genei a y ‘ soot.  It  continued  to 
coins  are  still  found  ne.u  ' ' < ' j thousand 

be  a place  ol  . tnpo.  ta«  « for  ne». about 

years,  but  was  finally  > still  to  be 

S0„,eren,a,„s„t  ,,SaCd  ^ 


1010. 
seen,  overgrown  w 


into  the  deep. 


Dr.  Battely,  in  bis  Aiinquitatcs 

■ -I n interesting  account  ol  this 
Ilutupintc , gives  an  intei esung 

place.  , „ _ hollsc  of  entertainment, 

P M»»SlPa*s«  S stands  on  an 

1 

s 

B 

many  other  places. 


prospects,  wh!"lt*b fogulbium,  the  Isle  of 
KkculVER,  the  ancie  5 of  tssux,  the 
Bnotv  . »e  No«,  • ; of  Cala.s,  and 

British  Channel,  u». 
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At  Reculver,  which  is  much  visited,  are 
some  remains  of  a fort,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Severus,  about  233,  and  many  Roman  coins 
n*d  oilier  antiquities  belonging  to  that  nation  are 
still  occasionally  discovered  here.  Jt  is  now, 
ho  wever,  more  remarkable  for  its  church,  or 
rather  fur  its  two  spires,  called  the  sisters, 
the  origin  of  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Here  the  Saxon  Kings  had  a palace,  and  the  body 
of  F.thelbert  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
church  of  Reculver. 
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SCARBOROUGH . 


THE  double  attraction  of  sea-bathing  and  mineral 
waters,  which  this  place  possesses,  renders  it  much 
superior,  though  not  so  fashionably  frequented  as 
others. ' 

The  sons  of  pleasure  fly  to  more  genial  climes,  and 
court  the  breezes  of  the  south ; and,  except  those  who 
are  .allured  b,  connections,  and  swayed  by  local  consi- 
derations, Scarborough  contains,  among  its  visitors, 
more  Votaries  of  health  than  of  dissipation. 

SITUATION  AM)  GOVERNMENT. 

This  ancient  and  populous  town  lies  in  the  sotlth- 
cast  corner  of  the  North  Hiding  of  3 orkshirc,  at  the 
bottom  of  a beautiful  hay,  from  which  it  rises  in  the 
form  of  a crescent  on  the  slope  ot  a hold  and  varied 
shore,  presenting  several  points  ot  great  elevation. 
It  is  sheltered  from  the  north-east,  by  a high  and  pre- 
cipitous rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  oil 
the  west.  ’I  his  rock  contains  on  its  top  a level  area, 
of  nineteen  acres,  on  which  spot  stand  the  ruins  ot 
the  castle. 

Scarborough  is  distant  from  London,  by  the  Lincoln 
road,  about  214  miles,  and  by  the  road  through  3 ork 
233  ; from  the  latter  city  forty  miles.  It  is  a. well 
built  and  spacious  place  ; but,  twin  its  romantic  situa- 
tion, regularity  cannot  be  expected.  -Vs  in  other 
places  of  public  resort,  however,  improvements  are 
constantly  carrying  on  here  w it  li  activity  and  spirit ; 
and,  it  is  now  capable  of  accommodating  a large  num- 
ber of  visitants  of  every  rank  and  condition.  1 he 
range  of  buildings  on  the  chit  commands  a tine  view 
of  the  castle,  town,  and  a moving  scene  ot  ships,  with 
a vast  expanse  ot  ocean.  The  resident  inhabitants 
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amount  to  7350,  many  of  whom  arc  engaged  in  mari- 
time concerns. 

Scaerburgh,  or  the  town,  on  the  scar  or  cliff,  was 
known  to  the  Saxons.  It  is  a borough  and  town  cor- 
I . porate,  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a recorder,  two  co- 
roners, four  chamberlains,  and  thirty-six  common 
council-men,  and  returns  two  members  to  serve  in 
parliament,  which  it  first  began  to  do,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. 

The  hist  charter  of  incorporation  extant  is  by 
Henry  II.  in  the  year  1181,  but  the  civic  constitution 
ot  this  place  has  frequently  been  changed.  The  old 
form  of  government  seems  to  have  been  bv  bailiffs, 
"hen  Richard  III.  altered  it  to  that  of  a mayor;  but, 
l’.is  charter  not  being  confirmed  in  council,  the  bailiffs 
"ere  restored,  and  continued  tdl  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  when  a mayor  was  again  appointed.  In  four 
years,  however,  the  mayor  was  a second  time  given 
up:  and,  on  the  accession  of  William  II I.  the  original 
custom  ot  bailiffs  was  adopted,  and  has  since  been 
observed  without  interruption. 

THE  CAKTI.E. 

Sr  a nr.onoroH,  as  a town,  is  little  known  in  history, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  its  castle,  first 
founded  by  \S  illiaui  le  tiros,  Karl  of  \orkshire,  in  the 
reign  ol  Stephen.  On  its  resumption  by  the  crown, 
Henry  II.  very  much  enlarged  and  strengthened  it; 
and,  from  this  period  it  was  considered  as  the  key  of 
Hus  important  county,  and  none  but  persons  of  hi-di 
rank  and  approved  fidelity  were  entrusted  with  its 
command. 

l.dw ard  II.  in  1-3 1C,  when  flying  belorc  his  rebelli- 
ous nobility,  left  his  minion  Piers  Gaveslon  here,  as 
in  a place  of  the  greatest  security;  but,  the  castle 
being  besieged  by  Ajmer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  insolent  favorite  soon  fell  a victim  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Earl  of  \\  arwick. 

About  13,8,  it  received  great  injury  from  a com- 
biued  licet  ol  Scots,  French,  aud  Spaniards,  under  the 
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conduct  of  one  .Mercer,  who  entered  the  harbour,  and 
carried  oft’  several  ships.  The  insult,  however,  was 
instantly  revenged  by  Philpot,  Alderman  of  London ; 
who,  fitting  out  a fleet  at  his  own  charge,  gallantly 
engaged  the  enemy,  and  took  their  whole  armament. 

Richard  111.  added  to  the  original  and  natural  for- 
tifications of  this  place;  but,  in  1537,  Thomas,  se- 
cond son  of  Lord  Stafford,  w it  h only  thirty-two  attend- 
ants, arriving  from  France,  surprized  and  took  the 
castle,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Froverb  of  “ a 
Scarborough  warning".”  This  \ oung  nobleman  ha\  ing 
published  a manifesto  against  the  Queen,  assumed  the 
title  of  Lord  Protector  of  England;  but,  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland  collecting  some  forces,  in  two  days  put 
an  end  to  his  dignity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  it  was  garrisoned 
by  the  parliament,  and  the  governor  having  revolted 
to  the  king,  made  a resolute  defence  for  upwards  of 
a vear,  hut  at  last  surrendered  on  honourable  terms, 
2pth  July,  104  ).  It  sustained  a second  siege  of  the 
months  in  1648,  in  f avour  of  the  king. 

This  castle  had  a stately  tower,  which  serves  as  a 
land-mark  to  mariners,  but  it  was  much  injured  in 
the  conflict  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament; 
the  whole  now  presents  a bold  picturesque  mass  of 
ruins. 

In  the  centre  of  the  line  wall,  a barrack  was  erected 
herd  about  sixty  years  ago,  capable  of  holding  ISO 
men.  There  is  also  an  excellent  battery  of  cighteeu- 
pounders. 

The  air  on  this  spot  is  remarkablrpure  and  piercing, 
and  from  the  ruins  is  a beautiful  bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
town,  shipping,  and  the  German  ocean,  which  is  con- 
stantly traversed  by  innumerable  sails. 


TRADE. 

The  pier  is  very  commodious,  and  the  harbour  i« 
one  of  the  best  iii  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  which 
renders  it  much  resorted  to  in  stormy  weather  by 
vessels  navigating  so  dangerous  a coast,  i be  ships 
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belongin';-  to  the  place,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
Baltic  and  coal  trade.  Corn,  dried  fish,  and  other 
; articles,  are  exported  coast  yvays.  The  fisheries  for 
i cod,  ling,  soles,  haddocks,  turbot,  and  herrings,  are 
■very  considerable,  and  employ  many  hands.  The 
I town  and  port  haveabout  1300  sea -faring  people,  who 
:are  variously  engaged,  and,  by  their  different  oecupa- 
I lions,  enliven  the  scene. 

A manufactory  ot  sail-cloth  is  established  in  the 
I tow  n,  three  rope-walks,  and  several  ship-yards,  from 

• -which  are  launched  vessels  as  large  as  O')  > tons  burthen, 
iso  that  on  the  w hole,  though  Scat  her  ju^/i  does  not 

• depend  wholly  on  its  commerce,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
iit  derives  all  its  couseijuenre  from  the  influx  of  cotn- 
ipany  who  resort  to  its  springs  and  its  beach. 

BATHING, 

The  sudden  tides  and  short  breakings  of  the  sea, 
'which  otten  come  with  great  impetuosity,  ami  sonic- 
I times  danger,  render  it  adviseahle  to  employ  guides 
jand  machines.  The  machines  are  about  forty,  which 
miay  give  some  idea  of  the  numbers  Hint  require 
ttliem.  fliey  are  wi  ll  attended,  and  drawn  into  an* 
'depth  the  bathers  rhusc.  A boy  generally  drives  the 
I horse,  and  men  and  women  guides  attend,  if  required, 
■in  the  machines. 

The  regular  charge  is  a shilling  every  lime,  hut  the 
(attendants  expect  a gratuity  at  going  away,  nearly 
■-equal  to  the  sum  paid  to  their  masters;  and  few 
"will  dispute  their  right  to  a rename  ation,  when  it 
iss  considered  that  they  undertake  the  office  from  the 
I hopes  of  receiving  one. 

Morning,  as  at  other  places,  is  the  usual  time  for 
I'bathing,  as  yycll  as  lor  drinking  the  waters. 

1 he  shore  is  a' tine  hard  sand;  and,  during  low  vra- 
er,  is  much  trequeuted  by  the  compaiiy  for  yyalkiug 
ar  riding. 

n 

WARM  BATHS. 

A very  neat  and  commodious  suite  of  rooms  for 
'vanu  sca-w ater  battling-  has  been  lately  established 
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on  Mu;  dill'  by  Messrs.  Wilson  ami  Tra\  is,  surgeons. 
The  terms  arc  3s.  lor  the  Hath,  and  (id.  (or  the 
aLlcndant.  Here  is  likewise  a shower-bath,  with  every 
necessary  accommodation. 


THE  SPV. 

The  Srv  is  about  a (|iiarler  of  a mile  south  of  the 
town,  on  the  sands,  at  the  fool  ol  a high  (lid,  and 
rises  upright  out  ot  the  earth,  near  the  level  ol  the 
spring-tides,  \v  Inch  often  ov  erflovv  il . The  Spa  consists 
of  two  wells,  and  was  discovered  about  two  centuries 
ago ; and  ever  since,  the  waters  have  been  held  in 

« V . 

high  estimation. 

One  of  the  wells  is  more  purgative,  and  the  other 
more  chalybeate ; hence  tin;  latter,  which  is  nearest 
the  town,  has  been  called  the  chalybeate  spring,  and 
the  other  the  purgative,  though  they  arc  both  im- 
pregnated with  dillerent  proportions  ot  toe  same  prin- 
ciples. The  aperient  is  that  which  is  usually  called 
the  Scarborough  water.  II  contains  in  a gallon,  liily- 
two  grains  oi  calcareous  earth,  two  ot  ochre,  and  ini. 
of  vitriolated  magnesia.  The  chalybeate,  in  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  has  seventy  grains  of  calcareous 
earth,  1.39  of  v itriolatcd  magnesia,  and  eleven  ot  ma- 
rine salt. 

Vv  hen  these  waters  arc  poured  from  one  glass  into 
another,  thev  throw  up  a number  ol  air  bubbles,  a 
proof  that  they  contain  much  lived  air.  At  the  oun- 
tain  they  tiave  both  a brisk,  pungent , drily  bcate  taste, 
but  the  purgative  is  also  soniewiiat  bitter,  from  Lwo 
to. four  halt  pints  is  the  quantity  usually  drank. 

These  waters  are  found  serviceable  in  hectic,  fevers, 
in  weaknesses  of  the  stomach,  and  in  li_osiion,  in  all 
relaxations  of  the  system,  nervous,  hysteric,  'nd  hy- 
pochondriacal disorders ; m the  green-sickness,  scurvy , 
rheumatism,  and  asthma;  in  gleets,  dim;  a!!i.is,  nc.rt 
other  preternatural  evacuations;  and  m haddmU 
costiveness.  The  manner  of  vary ing  them,  and  toe 
best  mode  of  using  them,  however,  must 
the  medical  guide. 
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■\  person,  under  Hie  name  of  governor,  resides, 
(inuring  the  season,  at  the  Spa,  and  receives  a siibsrrip- 
ition  of  Ts.  (id.  each  person:  one-third  of  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  water-servers,  the  rest  to  the  corpo- 
ration. The  heat  of  these  springs  is  between  fort) -live 
<«ind  forty-six  degrees,  which  is  live  less  linn  the’inean 
Iheat  of  springs  in  general.  From  the  purgative  well, 
‘salts  are  prepared,  which  are  in  considerable  estima- 
tion as  a gentle  aperient.* 


* The  singular  incident  that  happened  in  !>errin!><  r 17  >7, 
(whereby  thi.-,  1 1 iihxis  Spa  had  like  lunnv.  ■»  > u i< . • , d.  - , v ’ 
Uo  be  mentioned.  The  Spa,  as  bet, .re  ob-rv  d,  li  a!  mi 
jqaarter  of  a mill  from  the  town,  on  the  sands,  md  fronting 
the  sea  to  the  east,  under  a high  clitT,  the  tnpot  which  Z 
• ibovi  tlie  high-water  level  fifty-lour  yards.  'I  he  st.aith  nr 
■ivhart  projecting  before  the  Spa  house,  was  ;l  ,.|V  ,,j 

stone,  hound  by  timbers,  und  was  a fence  agaimf  the  -'a, 
or  the  security  ol  the  house.  It  was  seveuty-si.\  i» < i,  loo., 
md  fourteen  feet  high,  and  in  weight,  bv  computation,’ 
tons.  I he  house  and  buildings  were.  upon  ..  level  with 
he  staitb,  at  tlie  north  end  of  which,  and  near  ad  joining  to 
t.  mioii  a small  rise  above  the  level  sands,  and  at  tin  loot 
the  stairs  that  li  ail  up  to  the  top  of  thi  said  -t  lit  •.  md 

0 tlie  house,  were  the  Spa  wells.  On  Wedncsdat . f v,  rem- 
kKj'-s>  1,1  'hr  morning,  a great  crack  was  heard  from  the 

, , of  the  Spa  house ; and,  upon  search,  the  ci  liar  w as 

oti u< I rent,  but,  at  the  time,  no  farther  notice  was  taken 
•1  it.  I'hc  night  following,  another  crack  was  heard,  and 
■n  nest  I’hitrsilay,  batween  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 

1 third,  when  the  top  of  the  cliff  behind  it  rent  two  hundred 
no  twenty-four  yards  in  length,  and  thirty-  ix  in  breadth, 
nil  was  all  in  motion,  slowly  descending,  and  so  continued 
ill  dark.  The  ground,  thus  rent,  contained  alsmt  an  acre 
I pasture-land,  and  had  cattle  then  feeding  u;kui  it,  but 
.ail  sunk  near  se\  1 utivn  yards  perpendicular.  'Hie  sides  of 
be  elili,  nearest  the  Spa,  st««>d  as  before,  hut  were  rent  and 
rokeu  m many  places,  and  forced  forward  to  the  sea  about 
w.mty  yard  ..  The  ground.  when  sunk,  lav  upon  a level, 
nd  the  next  morning,  cattle  were  still  feeding  on  it,  the 
aam  land  I Hang  11s  a wall  on  the  west,  and  some  part  of  the 
ide  ol  the  dill  as  a wall  on  the  cast;  but  the  whole  to  view, 
■ave  sudi  a contused  |n-ospect,  as  could  hardlybi  d ts  ribed. 

he  n nt  of  the  top  of  the  elili  aforesaid,  from  the  m .in  land. 


. Lit  ' LOUIU)  ' rill  lilt  III. Mil  Kiillti, 

a*  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  yards.  The  rent  Coti- 
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LODGINGS,  BOARDING-HOUSES,  INNS,  iS (c. 


Though  Lodgings  arc  numerous,  they  arc  fre- 
quently well  tilled.  There  is  a kind  of  customary  rate 
of  10s.  ad.  for  a room,  and  halt  that  price  ior  ser- 
vants apartments;  bnl,  as  at  Hath,  the  propnetois 
w ill  not  break  their  suites,  while  there  is  any  prospect 
of  letting  them  entire.  The  principal  places  where 
the  Lodging-houses  arc  situate,  are  as  follow: 

On  the  elm,  most  of  which  have  full  sea-views,  in 
Harding’s -walk,  Newborough-  street,  Long- room- 
street,  Tanner-street,  and  Queen-street. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  Hoarding-housf.s, 
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where  persons  may  board  and  lodge  on  reasonable 
terms.  Servants  at  half  price.  Provisions  oi  all 


kinds,  particularly  fish,  are  plentiful  and i cheap  at 
Scarborough.  The  principal  Inns  are  the  Black  Hull, 
without  the  gates;  the  New  Inn,  George,  and  Blue 
Hell,  New  borough  ; the  Blacksmiths  Arms  and  I al- 
bot,  Queen-street;  and  the  Old  Globe,  St.  Sepulchre- 


tinned  from  each  end,  downthe  side  oftheclilf,  to  the  sands; 
was  measured  on  the  sands,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  yards.  As  the  ground  sunk,  the 
Car tU  or  sand,  on  which  the  people  used  to  walk  under  the 
did,  rose  upwards  out  of  its  natural  position,  for  above  one 
hundred  yards  in  length,  on  each  side  ot  the  staith,  north 


IliilKUtu  \ ‘Viu.i  in  *ev">  ~ ' , .1,  eftl.ntl 

and  south  ; and  was  in  some  places  six,  and  m oth<  is  seven 


yard's  I hove  its  former  level.  The  Spa  wells  rose  with  it  s 
but,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  rise,  the  water  at  the  Spa  well 
ceased  running,  and  was  guuc. 

The  most  rational  account  then  given  for  this  phenomenon 
is  as  follows;— The  solid  earth,  sinking  on  the  top  of  the 
djfl;  as  afore-mentioned  (which  was  of  so  vast  a weight,  as 
by  computat  ion  to  amount  to  261, 360  tons,)  pressing ^grrul  - 
ally  upon  and  into  the  swampy  boggy  earth  beneath  it, 
would,  of  course,  and  did  raise  the  earth  and  sands,  as  before 
noticed,  and  so  effect  the  mischief  we  have  particulansed, 
nut  very  luckilv  for  the  town,  after  a diligent  search,  and 
clearing  away  the  ruins,  they  found  again  the  Spa  spring, 
ami  on"  trial  had  the  pleasure  to  perceive  the  water  rather 
better,  than  impaired,  by  the  disaster.  And  now  the  wholv 
j5  j,i  a more  flourishing  condition  than  ever. 
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Libraries. 

'Street.  All  these  are  posting-houses.  Several  other 
, persons  let  horses  for  hire. 

The  Con- ee-hoi-se  stands  at  the  corner  ot  Tauncr- 
vstreet,  and  here  the  paper*  may  be  read  fora  very 
nnoderalc  subsc  ription. 

AMUSEMEXTS. 

ponuc  ROOMS. 

T ii n \ssen\bly-room  is  neither  distinguished  for  its 
t beaut  \ nor  its  ele  gance,  but  it  is  commodious,  andsuf- 
ificient  for  the  reception  of  a large  company.  The 
'subscription,  for  the  season,  is  ll.  Is.  I he  roomsarc 
< 9l>eu  for  dancing  on  .Mondays,  vS  ednesdav  s,and  1 ridajs. 
iJv on-subscribers  pay  js.  each.  Mr.  Dormer,  the  pro- 
iprielor  of  the  rooms,  has  opened  a subscription-room 
I lor  newspapers,  dinners,  ike.  on  the  plan  ol  the  Lou- 
cdon  Couec-nouses. 

Every  gentleman  who  dances,  pays  Cs.  for  music, 

I ladies  or  gentlemen  who  drink  tea,  Is. 

THEATRE. 

The  Theatre  at  this  place  is  neat,  and  the  perfor- 
i mers  generally  masters  of  their  business.  To  the  cre- 
idit  or  the  company  and  inhabitants,  a taste  tor  the 
'elegant  amusements  of  tiie  stage  is  verv  prevalent 
I here. 


LIBRARIES. 

If  ignorance  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases, 
and  “ Libraries  the  treasure  of  remedies  for  the  soul,” 
Scat  boning/;  possesses  this  antidote  in  equal  perfection 
with  some  of  its  more  fashionable  rivals. 

There  are  two  Circulating  l ibraries  here,  the  sub- 
scription to  each  of  which,  tor  three  months,  is  only 
3s.  and  surely  it  is  impossible  to  lay  out  that  mode- 
rale  sum  more  pleasantly  or  profitably,  than  at  one 
or  both  of  them. 
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fishing. 


Though  numbers  in  Scarborough  make  fishing  their 
Vocation,  (lie  visitors  frequently  consider  it,  as  well 
as  sailing,  among  their  amusements.  The  apparatus 
for  fishing  in  the  sea  may  be  readily  procured,  with 
proper  attendants;  and,  for  those  who  prefer  ang- 
ling, the  Derwent,  a mile  from  the  town,  presents  a 
favourable  opportunity.  It  abounds  in  trout,  pike, 
&c.  and  permission  to  angle  is  seldom  refused,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  proprietors'. 


An  industrious  gardener  of  this  place  has  laid  out 
his  grounds,  which  are  of  considerable-  extent,  in 
walks,  which  any  person,  on  subscribing  2s.  fid.  may 
use  for  the  season.  The  admirers  of  flora  will  find 
this  an  invitimr  Iniuip-e.  and  those  who  are  fond  ot 


Timnn  is  but  one  church  in  this  large  place,  and 
as  it  rose  out  of  the  ruins  of  one  more  ancient,  which 
was  destroyed  in  the  ci\il  wars,  it  contains  nothing 
remarkable.  In  summer,  prayers  are  read  every 
morning.  Proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  accom- 
modation of  strangers  w ho  attend. 

Scarborough  abounds  in  sectaries;  Quakers,  Pres- 
byterians, baptists,  Methodists,  and  Homan  Catho- 
lics, have  all  their  separate  places  of  meeting. 


This,  which  is  intended  for  the  relief  of  aged  and 
disabled  seamen,  is  an  appendage  to,  and  under  the 
government  of,  the  Trinity-house,  London.  It  is 
situated  on  a fine  airy  hill,  in  the  road  towards  Peas- 
holme,  and  affords  a comfortable  asylum  for  the  ob- 
jects ot  its  institution.  Its  funds  arise  from  a rate  on 
ships  belonging  to  the  port,  and  a deduction  ot  tkl, 
per  month  from  the  pay  of  their  crews. 


GARDENS. 


seaman’s  HOSPITAL. 


cr  viiborough]  Rides  tend  Walks. 
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HIDES  and  WALKS  nonn  SCARBOROUGH. 

The  remarkable  objects,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Scarborough,  are  few;  yet  time  never  seems  tu 
bane  heavy  on  the  hands  of  its  visitants.  Hiding, 
walking,  reading,  and  music,  the  Spa,*  and  the  bath- 
ing  machine,  till  up  the  space  which  is  not  devoted 
to  the  table  or  to  sleep.  The  most  fashionable  pro- 
menades are  on  the  sands,  both  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  town.  Excursions  arc  frequently  made 
to  the  following  places. 

n A CK  N FSS, 

Thf.  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Bempte  Johnson,  Bart, 
stands  in  a retired  valley,  about  six  miles  from  Scar- 
borough,  and  company,  who  visit  the  place,  are  al- 
lowed every  indulgence  they  can  desire,  by  the  wor- 
thy owner. 

VVYKEH  All. 

A sp Actors  house  is  built  here  on  the  scite  of  an 
old  abbey.  It  belongs  to  .Mr.  Laugicy. 

BROMPTON, 

The  residence  of  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart,  is  vene- 
rable for  having  been  the  residence  of  that  family 
for  mauv  generations. 

• O 

8C  A MPSTO  V. 

Tins  w as  the  favorite  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam SI.  Quintin.  All  these  places  may  be  seen  in 
a morning's  ride;  but  separately,  they  possess  little 
that  can  delay  l lie  stranger. 

CVSTl.E  HOWARD. 

Parties  are  frequently  formed  to  visit  Castle 
Howard,  the  scat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  as  well  a> 
the  following; 


* I liis  consists  of  two  wells,  hemmed  in  by  a bank,  at  a 
considerable  expense.  They  lira  i aid  un  igorate  the  sto- 
u ach,  arc  pleasant  to  the  taste,  create  an  appetite,  and  arc 
p ' iin.irly  serviceable  in  nervous  complaint?.* 
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Walks  and  Rides.  [Scarborough 


Castle  Howard  lies  twenty-six  miles  from  Scarbo- 
rough, and  is  a noble  pile  of  architecture,  built  un- 
der the  direction  of  Sir  John  Vauburgh.  The  front 
is  more  extensive  than  Blenheim,  which  was  built 
by  the  same  architect.  The  paintings,  statues,  and 
other  accompaniments,  both  external  and  internal, 
are  deservedly  admired. 

BUNCOMBE  PARK. 

* 

Though  this  fine  seat,  another  work  of  Vanburgh’s, 
lies  thirty  miles  from  Scarborough,  the  visitor  seldom 
regrets  his  trouble,  and  the  length  of  his  ride.  The 
Duncombe  family  have  long  resided  here,  and  they 
have  embellished  it  with  the  richest  productions  of  art. 


It  is  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  describe  the  beau- 
ties of  York;  but  the  venerable  minster,  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  antient  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
the  kingdom,  w ill  alford  a rich  gratification  to  every 
visitotof  taste. 
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SID  MOUTH. 


TUTS  fashionable  watering-place  is  situate  amidst 
two  hills,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  >idr  oil  a 
bay  of  the  English  channel,  between  hxmoulh  and 
Lyme  ilegis,  about  eleven  miles  south-east  of  Exeter. 

Though  embosomed  in  this  manner,  by  hills,  Sid- 
•mouth  hath  set  a line  and  extensive  prospect  of  the 
sea.  It  was  a good  sea-port  before  its  harbour  was  »o 
choaked  up  with  sand,  that  no  ships  of  burthen  could 
enter  it.  Leland,  who  made  a survey  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  rcigu  of  Henry  VI II . thus  mentions  it;  “ Sid- 
mouth isaflsschar  toun,  with  a broke  ot  that  name, 
and  a ba\  six  miles  west  of  Seton.”  And  Sir  \\  illiain 
de  la  I’ole,  in  his  account  of  Devonshire,  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First  gives  this  account  of  it,  “ Sidmouth , 
where  the  little  river  Sid  runneth  into  the  sea,  is  a 
small  market-town,  and  has  been  famous  for  fishing.” 
Bisdeti,  in  his  manuscript  C horographical  Survey  of 
Devonshire,  thus  extends  the  description:  “ Since 
the  surrender  to  the  crown,  Sidmouth  is  one  of  the 
chiefest  fisher  towns  of  this  shire,  and  seneth  much 
provision  into  the  eastern  parts;  wherein  her  prin- 
cipal maintenance  consists.  Blit  in  times  past  it  was 
a port  of  some  account,  now  choaked  with  chisel 
stones  and  sand,  bv  the  vicissitude  of  the  tides.” 

At  present,  however,  the  inhabitants  are  very  badly 
supplied  with  fish.  But,  though  Sidm  nth  has  lost 
in  its  supplies  from  t lie  ocean,  it  has  gained,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  places  on  the  coast,  by  the 
fashionable  range  for  bathing.  As  a watering-place, 
it  is  now  much  frequented,  the  company  every  sea- 
son generally  amounting  to  three  hundred.  W it h 
respect  to  their  accommodation,  Sidmouth  lias  to 
boast  of  an  elegant  ball-room;  and  on  the  beach  a 
commodious  tea-100111  and  shed,  frequented  by  ladies 
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[sIDMOTTTH 


as  well  as  gentlemen.  Neither  should  we  overlook 
the  livery-stables,  nearly  opposite  the  London  Inn, 
a neat  circular  building,  with  a fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre. But  Sidmou/h  is  not  esteemed  merely  as  the 
resort  of  people  whose  pursuit  is  pleasure.  It  is  also 
very  commonly  recommended  to  invalids,  particu- 
larly to  those  who  are  affected  by  consumptions;  as 
many  of  the  faculty  think  this  situation  equal  to  the 
south  of  France.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkable 
for  their  healthy  appearance,  and  for  their  longevity. 
Such,  indeed,  might  be  naturally  expected,  from  the 
salubrity  of  the  air,  the  fine  dry  soil,  and  a situation 
the  mostdelicious,  open  to  the  ocean,  yet  not  subject 
to  fogs,  and  screened  from  all  but  the  southern  w inds. 

Tha  rides  and  walks  about  Sidnwuth  are  very 
pleasant,  and  at  every  turn  present  a variety  of  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful  views.  At  Otterton,  about  three 
miles  distant,  is  the  scat  of  Lord  ilolle. 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE  lovely  situation  of  Southampton , the  ele- 

I'  gance  of  its  buildings,  the  amenity  ol  its  environs, 
and  the  various  other  attractions  which  it  possesses, 
iu  a very  high  degree,  will  always  render  it  a place 
of  fashionable  residence,  as  well  as  of  frequent  re- 
sort. The  beach,  on  which  are  several  bathing  ma- 
chines, is  very  favourable  for  the  purpose;  and  the 
sea-water  here  is  as  salt  as  that  at  the  Needles.  The 
air  is  soft  and  mild,  and  sufficiently  impregnated  w ith 
saline  particles  to  render  it  agreeable,  and  even  salu- 
tary, to  those  who  cannot  endure  a lull  exposure  to 
the  sea,  on  a bleak  and  open  shore. 

SITUATION. 

Eqcam.y  adapted  for  health,  pleasure,  and  com- 
merce, Southampton,  distant  about  seventy -seven 
miles  from  London,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
river  Ilchin,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tcse  or  Anton, 
which  rises  near  Whitchurch.  It  occupies  a kind  of 
peninsula,  the  soil  of  which  is  a hard  gravel;  and, 
as  the  buildings  rise  from  the  water  with  a gentle 
ascent,  the  streets  are  always  clean  and  dry.  The 
approach  from  the  London  road  is  uncommonly 
striking;  in  tact,  it  is  almost  uuparallelled  in  the 
beauty  of  its  features,  for  the  space  of  two  miles. 
At  tirst  appear  an  expanse  of  water,  and  thedistant 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  charming  scenery  of  the  New  Forest, 
and  Suiitliampion  itself,  iu  pleasing  perpcctive.  Ele- 
gant seats  and  rows  of  trees,  nearer  the  town,  line 
the  road  on  both  sides ; and,  on  entering  the  place, 
by  one  ot  its  most  fashionable  streets,  that  vener- 
able remain  of  antiquity  the  Margate,  gives  a finish 
to  the  scene,  and  fixes  the  impression  of  the  objects 
tbiODgh  which  we  have  passed. 


Ancient  History.  [Southampton 
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SKETCH  OP  ITS  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

So  commanding  was  this  situation  that  the  T?o- 
mans,  who  always  selected  with  taste  and  judgment, 
had  a station  in  this  vicinity.  The  present  Eittcrn, 
lying  about  two  miles  from  Southampton,  on  t lie 
1 toll  in , was  undoubtedly  the  school  the  ancient  Clau- 
sen turn,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  (lie  re- 
mains of  walls,  and  the  frequent  discovery  of  Ro- 
man coins. 

V\  hen,  or  on  what  occasion  Clauscntum  was  de- 
stroyed, is  wholly  unknown.  The  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  ottering  advantages  and  con\enionrcs 
which  ('lausentum  did  not  possess,  might  probably 
be  a principal  cause  of  its  desertion,  and  of  the  rise 
ot  Southampton,  anciently  lJantun,  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  An  or  Ant,  the  Hritish  name  of 
the  river  and  estuary,  and  tun  or  ton,  a low?/.  South 
was  doubtless  added  to  distinguish  it  from  North 
llamton. 

It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  Southampton 
was  a place  of  some  note  among  the  Uritons;  but 
the  first  authentic  accounts  we  now  possess  of  it, 
commence  in  the  ninth  century.  During  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Danes,  who  infested  the  English  coasts 
for  almost  two  centuries,  this  place  was  more  than 
once  ravaged  by  them:  and  in  838,  under  the  reign 
of  Etheiwolf,  these  formidable  pirates,  with  a fleet 
of  thirty-three  gallies,  landed  here,  and  committed 
horrible  devastations;  but,  at  last,  Wolphard,  the 
governor  of  the  county,  defeated  and  drove  them  to 
their  ships. 

In  the  year  931,  they  landed  again,  and  commit- 
ted their  usual  enormities;  and,  about  twelve  years 
after,  headed  by  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  and  Olnve, 
Kvig  of  Norway,  they  repeated  their  former  cruelties 
and  devastations.  Emboldened,  however,  by  the  pu- 
sillanimity of  Ethelred,  they  did  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, confine  themselves  to  the  sea-coast,  but  seiz- 
ing all  the  horses  they  could  find,  they  carried  tli# 
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tterror  of  their  arms  into  the  inland  counties;  and, 
(such  was  t lie  weakness  of  the  English,  that  they 
vwere  glad  to  buy  off  the  two  leaders,  with  a pro- 
imrscd  reward  of  16,000/.  and,  till  this  sum  could  be 
(raised,  Swcyn  and  Olave  sat  down  unmolested,  at 
'.Southampton. 

All  the  exertions  of  Edmund  Ironside  were  unable 
tto  recover  what  the  imbecility  of  his  predecessors 
I had  lost;  and,  alter  repeated  contests,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  up  half  his  kingdom  to  the  Danish 
I leader,  Canute. 

In  this  barbarian,  for  in  no  other  light  can  the 
Danes  at  that  period  be  considered,  there  were  (ina- 
nities that  raised  him  above  the  level  of  chieftains 

• of  his  age  and  nation,  lie  was  gallant  and  enter- 
prising, and  endowed  with  a considerable  share  of 
I good  sense  and  penetration. 

It  was  on  the  beach  of  Sou/Aamp/i:n  that  he  gave 

• a memorable  proof  of  the  justness  of  his  sentiments. 
His  courtiers  vying  with  each  other  in  their  adulation, 

' one  of  them  exclaimed,  “ that  there  was  noihinw 
I bey  ond  the  reach  of  his  power.”  Canute,  disgusted 
with  this  hyperbolical  compliment,  ordered  a chair 
l to  be  carried  to  the  sea-shore,  when  the  tide  was 

• coining  ill;  and,  having  seated  himself  near  the  edge 

• of  the  w ater,  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  surrounded 
i by  his  attendants,  he  commanded  the  waves  to  retire, 

and  to  obey  the  voice  of  him  whose  authority  knew  no 
bounds.  The  tide,  observing  its  natural  course,  gra- 
dually approached,  and  at  last  began  to  wash  his 
'feet:  when  starting  up,  lie  reproached  his  courtiers 
for  their  servile  flattery,  and  observed,  “ that  the 
most  powerful-created  being  was  but  weak  and  im- 
potent, when  compared  with  the  lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  whom  alone  omnipotence  resided,  and 
who  could  say  to  the  ocean,  thus  far  shall  thuu  go, 

• and  no  farther.''  From  this  time,  it  is  said,  lie  never 
wore  a crown. 

.‘'o  completely  bail  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  re- 
duced the  inhabitants,  and  diminished  the  couse- 
u h 
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quence  of  Southampton,  that  in  the  survey  which  the 
conqueror  ordered  to  be  taken,  we  find  it  contained 
only  seventy-nine  men  in  demesne,  though  it  was 
then  a burgh,  a proof  of  its  being  a place  of  some 
importance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

Henry  II.  gave  it  the  first  charter  of  incorporation, 
which  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  monarchs.  King 
John  gave  the  farm  of  Southampton,  with  the  port 
of  Portsmouth,  to  the  burgesses  of  the  former  town, 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment,  into  the  ex- 
chequer, of  200/.  by  weight. 

With  such  powers  and  privileges,  Southampton  be- 
gan to  increase  in  wealth  and  commerce.  A brisk 
wine  trade  was  carried  on  with  France?  the  stan- 
naries were  removed  hither,  and  the  port  revenue 
rose  to  a considerable  sum. 

Indeed,  thcjurisdiction  of  the  port  of  Southampton 
was  so  extensive,  by  the  grants  it  enjoyed,  that  the 
burgesses  were  liable  to  constant  invasions  of  I lieir 
rights,  from  the  neighbouring  maritime  towns.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  an  action  was  brought  against 
Lymington,  for  having  taken  duties  on  salt,  barley, 
and  oats,  to  the  amount  of  40  s.  and  customs  oilcloth 
to  the  amount  of  100s.  The  mayor  and  burgesses 
of  Southampton  averred,  that  they  held  their  town, 
with  the  port,  extending  from  beyond  Hurst  to  Lang- 
stone,  of  the  crown,  at  2201.  per  aim.  and  this  claim 
the  jury  confirmed,  and  gavethcm  adequate  damages. 

After  rising  in  prosperity  for  some  ages,  Southamp- 
ton received  a sudden  check  in  the  reign  ot  Ed- 
ward 111.  during  the  contest  which  arose  between 
Philip  de  Valois  and  that  prince,  about  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  French  monarchy.  A French 
fleet,  of  fif  ty  galiies,  sailed  up  Southampton  river  in 
1338;  and,  after  plundering  the  inhabitants,  reduc- 
ed a considerable  part  of  the  town  to  ashes.  They 
did  not,  however,  effect  this  with  impunity.  Tlio 
son  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  several  distinguished 
persons  of  their  party,  were  slain,  and  the  remainder 
obliged  to  take  shelter  on  board  their  ships. 
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The  inhabitants,  on  recovering  from  their  conster- 
tnalion,  began  to  rebuild  the  town,  and  to  supply  it 
'with  double  ditches,  strong  walls,  and  watch-towers. 
IHichardll.  added  a lofty  castle,  raised  on  an  artifi- 
(oial  mount,  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour;  and, 
tfroin  this  period,  Southampton  seems  to  have  been 
[protected  from  foreign  violence. 

It  was  here  that  the  gallant  army,  which  gained 
i immortal  honour  in  the  field  of  Agincourt,  assem- 
bled, before  its  embarkation,  in  1415.  The  spot  on 
'•which  it  encamped,  called  West-quay,  is  now  cosered 
'with  water. 

While  Henry  V.  was  waiting  at  this  place  for  a 
favourable  wind,  a conspiracy  was  formed,  which, 
Iliad  it  not  been  detected,  must  have  ruined  all  his 
I [plans.  The  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and 
jl'Sir  Thomas  Grey,  were  the  principal  conspirators. 

I lit  is  generally  supposed  that  they  were  bribed  by  the 
I IFrench  court,  to  assassinate  Henry,  and  though  the 
Ij-iuthorily  of  i'hakspeare  will  be  thought  doubtful 
|jr*vidence,  yet  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  spoke  the 
l|t:urreut  belief. 

See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noblp  peers. 

These  English  monsters!  My  Lord  Cambridge  here  ! 

You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  bis  honour:  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspir’d, 

And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  Prance, 

To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton  : to  the  which 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworn: 

But  oh  ! 

What  shall  I say  to  thee,  Lord  Scrope  ? 

Thou  cruel, 

Jngratol'ul,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature. 

Hen.  V.  Act.  ii.  Scene  2. 

The  conspirators  were  speedily  tried,  condemned. 

It  nd  executed,  at  this  place;  and  their  remains  tn- 
I erred  in  the  chapel  of  God's  House,  where  the  fol- 
■ awing  inscription  may  he  seen,  on  a monument,  by 
predecessor  of  the  present  Lord  Delaw  are. 
m h 2 
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Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge, 

Lord  Scrore  of  Mash  am, 

Sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Northumberland, 
Conspired 

To  murder  King  IIenry  V.  in  this  town, 

AS  H1I  \V  s PREPAK  INC,  TO  SAIL  WITH  HIS  ARMY 

Against  Charles  VI.  King  of  France; 

For  which  consihracy  tiif.y  were  executed, 

And  buried  near  this  place. 

In  the  year  mccccxv. 

When  the  feuds  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  raged,  durinjr  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a 
fierce  skirmish  between  the  partizans  of  the  Heel 
and  White  Hoses  broke  out  here,  in  which  se\ eral 
of  the  inhabilauts  fell.  The  Yorkists  being  al  length 
victorious,  Edward,  haslening  to  Southampton,  caus- 
ed the  prisoners  to  he  impaled;  an  instance  of  ven- 
geanee  that  reflects  eternal  disgrace  on  that  monarch. 

W hen  Leland,  the  antiquary,  was  making  his  per- 
ambulation of  England,  to  search  the  conventual 
libraries,  he  visited  Southampton , of  w hich  he  gives 
this  account : 

“ Theil:  he  in  the  fair  and  right  strong  wall  of 
New  Hampton,  eight  gates.  Over  Liar-gate  by  \orth, 
is  the  Damns  civica , and  under  it  is  the  town  prison. 
There  is  a great  suburb,  and  a great  double  dyke, 
well  watered,  on  each  hand,  without  it.  The  Last- 
gate  is  strong,  not  so  large  as  Bar-gale,  and  in  its 
suburb  stands  St.  Mary’s  church.  I’o  the  South-gate 
joins  a Castclet,*  well  ord  inn  need  to  be  at  that  quar- 
ter of  the  haven.  There  is  another  mean  gate,  a 
little  farther  south,  called  God’s  House-gate,  ol  an 
hospital,  founded  by  two  merchants,  joined  to  it; 
and,  not  far  beyond  it  is  Water-gate,  without  which 
isaquay;  West-gale  is  strong,  and  lias  a quay  with- 


* This  is  still  standing;  but,  as  the  vicinity  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  strength  of  our  marine,  render  it  no  longer 
necessary,  as  a defence,  it  is  converte  d into  a prison  for  deb- 
tors. Near  it,  on  a plat-form,  is  a single  iece  of  ordnance,, 
hut  a very  beautiful  one,  given  to  the  town  by  Henry  VI1L 
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out  it.  There  are  two  more  gates.  The  "lory  of 
the  castle  is  in  the  dungeon,  which  is  both  lar^e, 
fair,  and  strong,  both  by  work  and  the  sate  of  it.  ° 
There  be  five  parish  churches  in  the  town.  Holv- 
rood  church  standeth  in  the  chief  street,  which  'is 
one  of  the  fairest  streets  that  is  in  any  town  in  Eng- 
Jand,  and  is  well  built,  for  timber  building.  There 
he  many  lair  merchants  houses,  and  in  the  south- 
east part  was  a college  of  (Jrey  Friars.  Here  was 
also  an  hospital,  called  God’s-house,  founded  by  two 
merchants,  impropriated  since  to  Queen  s College, 
Oxford.”  ° 


present  state. 

Southampton  now  exhibits  a very  different  an- 
pearance  from  wbat  it  did  in  the  time  of  Leland. 

. ”'gh -street,  however,  still  continues  to  main- 

tain the  pre-eminence  which  he  assigned  it,  but  the 
Umber  buildings”  have  disappeared,  and  brick 
nas  chiefly  been  substituted,  in  its  width,  bend, 
and  beauty,  it  greatly  resembles  the  IJigh-sIreet  of 
ux  on  : but  is  superior  to  it  in  its  commencement 
with  the  Bar,  and  its  termination  with  the  quay. 

, enri  r , f :ro°d  church,  in  going  down  (lie  street, 
a beautiful  view  of  the  river,  and  New  Forest,  opens 
by  the  removal  of  the  V\  ater-gate,  and  the  adjacent 
houses  on  the  east ; and  this  view  improves  as  you 
approach  the  quay.  J 

In  this  street  are  shops,  which  may  vie  with  any 
m London,  and  here  apartments  are  frequentlv  let  to 
summer  visitants,  which  are  ei|ually  pleasant  and 
commodious  t ondmts,  disposed  at  proper  distances, 
supply  ,t  with  excellent  water,  which  Is  brought,  from 
considerable  distance,  by  pipes;  and,  except  hi  I ho 
eastern  part  of  the  town  towards  St.  Mary’s,  the 

!SS^lSE!dand,is,lUd- aud 

Many  new  and  elegant  piles  of  building  have  arisen 
h“ the‘a>!t  )'cars-  Albion-place/AIoira-place, 
Brunswick -place,  and  various  other  assemblages,  do 
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honour  to  the  taste  and  opulence  of  their  projectors 
and  proprietors.  The  population  has  increased  in  a 
similar  degree,  and  amounts  to  nearly  10,000  souls. 


TRADE  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tun  principal  trade  of  Southampton  is  with  Por- 
tugal, for  wine  and  fruit,  and  with  the  islands  of  Jer- 
sey , Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark.  Several  sloopsare 
continually  passing  and  repassing  between  those  islands 
and  Southampton , which,  exclusive  of  goods,  carry 
away  annually  a limited  quantity  of  unwrought  wool, 
which,  by  act  of  parliament,  must  be  sent  from,  or 
relanded  and  duty  paid  at  this  port.  In  return  they 
import  large  quantities  ot  coarse  worsted  hose. 

There  is,  likewise,  during  peace,  a frequent  commu- 
nication between  Southampton  and  Havre  de  Grace. 
The  merchants  have  also  some  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  trade;  and  the  corn,  wine,  and  timber-merchants 
of  Southampton  arc  both  numerous  and  respectable. 
Silk  manufactories  are  established  here;  and,  at  I'outli 
Stoneliam,  a few  miles  distant,  arc  mills  for  manu- 
facturing blocks  and  pumps  for  the  navy,  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  W alter  Taylor,  who  has  an  exclusive  pa- 
tent for  their  fabrication. 

To  facilitate  the  communication  between  South- 
ampton and  Salisbury,  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained in  1795,  for  cutting  a canal  from  Ihe  plat- 
form at  Southampton , to  join  the  Andover  navigation 
at  Bed-bridge;  and,  likewise,  a cut  from  \ortham  to 
floundwell, "adjoining  Southampton,  to  connect  with 
the  W inchester  navigation. 

The  present  Poet  Laureat’s  Epigram,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  ingenious,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


Southampton’s  wise  sons  found  their  river  so  large, 
Though  ’twould  carry  a ship,  ’twould  not  carry  a barge; 
So  wisely  determin’d  to  cut  by  its  side 
A stinking  canal,  where  small  vessels  might  glide. 

Like  the  man,  who  contriving  a hole  in  Ins  wall, 

To  admit  his  two  cats— the  one  large  t’other  small,— 
When  a great  hole  was  cut  for  the  lust  to  go  through. 


ti>v m A mp ton]  Markets,  !fc. 

In  his  \ aucr ati a,  too,  the  same  author  has  Tented 
his  indignation  with  the  enthusiain  ot  genius  . 

ti 

O Mil  brook* ' shall  my  devious  feet  no  more 
I’aiv  the  smooth  margin  ot  thv  pebbly  shore  ! — 

Ts’ow  through  the  stagnant  po-l,  by  banks  confin’d, 

Bulls  the  slow  barge,  dragg’dby  th’  insd'nious  hind,— 

Uv  vi  ngeance  arm’d,  ye  powers  of  ocean  rise  1 

And  wlieii  full  orb’d  iii  equinoctial  skies 

The  pale  moon  liaugs,  and.  with  malignant  pride, 

Kouscs  the  driving  storm,  aud  swells  the  tide, 
lift  high  the  tridi  nt,  and  with  giant  blow, 

Isiv  ot  vain  man  the  pigmy  labours  low  ; 

Chastise  the  weak  presumption  that  would  chain 
The  briny  surge,  and  subjugate  the  main! 

But  though  much  may  be  allowed  to  poets,  there 
arc  not  wanting  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
canal  to  Redbridge,  the  river  at  times  not  being  navi- 
gable, on  account  ofthe  wind,  for  day  stogether. 

^ Uc  mention,  however,  with  pleasure  and  applause, 
a real  improvement  of  another  kind.  A bridge  has 
been  thrown  over  the  ltchin  at  North  am,  and  another 
over  the  llursledon  river,  by  which  the  road  to  Ports- 
mouth has  been  shortened  several  miles,  and  the  ne- 
cessil  v of  ferrying  across,  in  a great  measure,  obviated. 

CORPORATION',  MARKETS,  Si'C. 

All  former  charters  granted  to  Southampton  were 
confirmed  by  Charles  I.  The  corporation  consists  of 
a mayor,  a recorder,  a shcrill,  and  two  bailiffs ; 
those  on l ) who  have  served  one  of  those  ofliccs  are 
common-cornu  il-tnen.  The  burgesses,  however,  are 
unlimited,  and  in  consequence  of  their  election  have 
a vote  for  a mayor  and  members  of  parliament. 
Among  the  burgesses  are  commonly  some  of  the  royal 
family.  At  present  his  Majesty,  t lie  Prince  of 
M ales,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  Cambridge, 
and  Gloucester,  honour  the  list.  All  who  have  passed 


* Where  11.  J.  Pyc,  Esq.  formerly  resided. 
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the  chair  are  aldeimcn,  and  there  are  eleven  justices 
of  the  peace,  namely,  the  mayor  for  the  time  beim-, 
the  bishop  of  V\  iifchester,  the  recorder,  tlie  la'st 
mayor,  the  five  aldermen,  and  two  burgesses.  Other 
ofheers  are.  the  town-clerk,  four  serjeants  at  mace,  a 
town-crier,  &c. 

In  the  mayor's  bailiffs  court  small  debts  are  reco- 
vered. In  the  (i ui idliall,  where  the  quarter-sessions 
are  held,  ail  causes  are  tried;  not  excepting  capital 
crimes,  for  which,  however,  a special  commission  must 
be  taken  out. 

Henry  VI.  made  Southampton  a county  in  itself. 
The  mayor  is  admiral  of  the  liberties  from  Langslone 
Harbour  to  Hurst-castle,  and  half-seas  over  from 
Calshot-castle  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  are  nearly 
600  voters  for  members  of  parliament  for  this  place. 

1 our  annual  fairs  are  held  here.  Trinity  lair  com- 
mences on  Saturday  in  Whitsun  week,  and. continues 
till  Wednesday  following,  with  several  singular  cere- 
monies and  observances.  St.  Mark's  fair  is  held  on 
the  6th  and  7th  of  May.  The  others,  which  are  in- 
considerable, are  on  Tuesday  after  old  St.  Andrew’s 
day,  and  Tuesday  before  Shrove  Tuesday. 

There  are  three  weekly  market  days,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  when  meat,  fish,  butler,  ve- 
getables, and  other  kinds  of  provisions,  are  plentiful, 
various  species  of  fish,  such  as  cod,  sole,  salmon, 
smelts,  mullet,  plaice,  flounders,  may  he  purchased 
here  frequently  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  market-house  is  a large  modern  fabric:  and 
over  it  is  the  council-chamber  of  the  corporation,  a 
very  elegaui  apartment. 

RCLIGIOUS  EDIPICES,  SfC. 

Formerly  a college  of  Grey  Friars  stood  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  town.  The  hospital,  called 
God's  House , is  a very  ancient  foundation,  built, 
as  it  is  said,  by  Gervasiusand  Protosius,  two  brothers, 
and  merchants.  In  process  of  time  it  was  impropri- 
ated to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  condition  that 
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a certain  number  of  poor  scholars,  of  that  college, 
should  be  maintained  from  a fund  ol  surplusages. 

The  society  at  present  consists  of  a warden,  four 
old  men,  and  as  many  women,  who,  besides  their 
lodging,  are  allowed  two  shillings  a week  each,  and 
under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Fifield,  they  have  an  annual 
allowance  of  coals. 

The  adjoining  French  Chapel  was  appropriated  about 
the  \cur  1507,  for  the  Walloon  Protestant*.  Its  con- 
gregation, however,  now  consists  chiefly  of  persons 
from  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Service  is 
performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Fnglaml,  hut  in  the  French  language. 

There  are  six  parishes,  though  but  five  churches,  at 
Son/liampton,  viz.  Holy-rood,  St.  Michael,  AM 
Saints,  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  John,  and  St.  Mary. 


HOLY-ROOD  CHURCH. 

Tins  is  a vicarage  belonging  to  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  worth  about  J00 /.  per  annum.  It  lias  a tine 
organ,  and  several  handsome  monuments,  particularly 
one  by  Uy  sbrack,  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Stanley  .with 
the  follow  ing inscription,  by  the  author  of  the  Reasons. 

Here  Stanley,  rest!  escap’d  tin's  mortal  strife. 

Above  the  joys,  beyond  the  woes  ol  life. 

Fierce  pangs  no  more  thy  lively  beauties  stain. 

And  sternly  try  thee  with  a year  of  pain. 

No  mon  , sweet  Patience,  feigning  oft  relief. 

Light  thy  sick  eye  to  cheat  .t  pan  .it’s  grief: 

"With  tend'  r li  art  to  stive  tier  anvious  groan. 

No  nmn  thy  bosom  presses  down  its  own. 

Now  well-earn’d  peace  is  thine,  and  bliss  sincere, 

Oms  be  the  lenient,  not  unpieusing  tear. 

O bom  to  bloom,  then  sink  beneath  the  storm* 

To  shew  ns  virtue  in  her  fairest  form  ; 

To  shew  us  artless  Reason’s  mortal  reign, 

"What  boastful  science  arrogates  in  vain  : 

Th’  obedient  passions,  knowing  each  the  port. 

Calm  light  the  liead,  and  harmony  the  heart. 

Yes,  we  in  list  follow  soon,  nil!  glad  obey. 

When  a few  sous  have  ruil’d  their  cares  away: 
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Tir’d  with  vain  life,  will  close  the  willing  eye ; 

3Tis  the  great,  birthright  of  mankind  to  diel 
PI 'st  be  the  breeze  that  wafts  us  to  the  shore. 

Where  death-divided  friends  shall  part  no  more. 

To  join  thee  there,  hprp  with  thy  dust  repose. 

Is  all  the  hope  thy  hapless  mother  knows. 

Born  1720.  Died  1738. 

J.  Thomson. 

st.  Michael’s. 

This  church  has  a high,  slender,  octagonal  spire, 
which  serves  as  a mark,  for  ships  entering  the  har- 
bour. Here  the  new  mayor  is  always  sworn  into  his 
office.  Here  is  a monument,  erected,  as  is  supposed, 
to  a female  of  the  YVriothcsley  family,  but  the  in- 
scription round  the  canopy  is  nearly  obliterated. 

ALL  SAINTS, 

Is  an  elegant  modern  structure,  which  does  honour 
to  its  architect,  Mr.  Reveley,  cramped  as  his  energies 
are  said  to  have  been,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  plan. 

It  fronts  the  High-street,  and  is  adorned  with  four 
three-quarter  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  each  thirtv- 
six  feet  high,  crowned  with  an  ample  pediment. 
The  angles  of  the  front,  which  is  sixty-six  leet  wide, 
are  finished  on  each  side  with  Grecian  pilasters.  A- 
round  the  church  runs  an  entablature,  supported  on 
each  Hank  with  similar  pilasters,  standing  on  a plain 
basement,  without  any  projection.  The  south  side  is 
lighted  by  sixteen  windows,  in  two  ranges : the  north, 
abutting  on  houses,  has  no  windows. 

The  interior  dimensions  are  ninety-five  feet  in 
length,  and  sixty-one  in  breadth ; the  height,  from 
the  pavement  to  the  deling,  forty-seven  feet.  A spa- 
cious gallery  surrounds  three  sides  ot  the  church. 
Neither  columns  nor  protruding  beams  are  used  to 
support  this  ample  roof.  Arched  catacombs  occupy 
the  substruction  of  the  building,  where  the  right  of 
burial  is  purchased  of  the  parish. 

The  turret  at  the  east  end  is  wholly  unworthy  ot  the 
noble  edifice  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  scarcely  large 
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enough  to  support  the  clock  on  a nobleman’s  stables. 
But  this  defect,  we  have  been  assured,  does  not  rest 
with  Reveley. 

ST.  LAWRENCE. 

This  Is  a small  church  in  the  High-street,  and  has 
nothing  remarkable  t The  parish  of  St.  John  was  unit- 
ed to  this  in  1706,  and  the  church  of  the  latter  was 
pulled  down. 

st.  mart’s. 

This  valuable  benefice,  which  is  a prccentorship,  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  is  worth 
1400/.  per  annum.  The  present  rector  is  the  Rev. 
Frauds  North,  son  of  the  Bishop.  The  church-vard 
is  the  principal  burying-ground  here,  and  contains 
numerous  tombs  and  inscriptions. 

SCHOOLS. 

A gramm ar-school  was  founded  here  by  Fdward 
VI.  and  is  in  high  repute.  Here  are,  likewise,  pri- 
vate schools  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which 
are  said  to  be  excellently  conducted;  and  no  situation 
can  be  finer  than  Southampton,  for  the  health  and 
education  ofyouth. 

CHARITIES. 

Thorn  er’s  alms-houses  for  poor  w idows,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  town,  are  an  elegant  structure,  erected 
in  1789- 

Alderman  Taunton’s  charity-school  for  educating 
and  apprenticing  poor  boys,  is  also  an  excellent  foum 
dation.  Out  of  the  | roduce  of  the  estate  bequeathed 
by  him,  40/.  is  yearly  appropriated  to  the  apportioning 
female  servants  on  their  marriage,  who  have  Ii\e3 
four  years  at  least  in  a reputable  family,  and  with  a 
fair  character.  There  are  other  charities,  but  of 
no  particular  consequence  to  be  noticed  here. 

BAR-GATE.  * 

The  principal,  and  formerly  the  only  approach  by 
land,  w a splendid  remnant  of  the  fortuTcations  of  this 
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place.  The  north  front,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
Been  eroded  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  ill.  is  semi-octa- 
gonal, flanked  with  two  lower  semi-circular  turrets 
ami  crowned  with  large  and  handsome  open  machi- 
colations. The  arch  of  entrance,  which  is  long  and 
drep,  is  highly  pointed,  and  adorned  with  mouldings. 
.Above  the  arch,  on  a row  of  sunk  pannels,  alternate- 
ly square  and  oblong,  is  a shield  in  relief,  charged 
with  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland , Panic!,  lylney, 
A tniy,  Noel , Mill,  Wyudham,  &c.  These  arms,  how- 
ever, are  not  of  ancient  date,  and  from  a minute  in- 
spection of  the  component  parts  of  this  curious  gates 
•Sir  Henry  Englcfield  is  of  opinion  that  the  internal 
centre  could  not  have  been  erected  later  than  (lie 
early  Norman  times. 

The  front  towards  the  High-street  is  modern,  plain, 
ami  uninteresting,  except  that  in  a central  niche  it  con- 
tains a w hole-length  statue  of  Queen  \nne. 

Over  the  arches  of  the  two  foot  and  carriage-ways, 
is  a Town -hall,  fifty-two  feet  by  twenty-one,  willi 
which  a room  for  the  grand  jury  communicates.  The 
windowsill  these  apartments  bear  marks  of  antiquity. 

From  the  leads,  the  whole  of  this  noble  gale  may 
be  traced,  and  great  part  of  the  town  may  be  seen. 
Two  lions  sejant,  cast  in  lead,  guard  the  entrance  of 
Bargatc,  and  on  this  side  are  likewise  two  gigantic 
figures,  represent  ing  /he apart  and  .‘■ir  Bevois  of  South- 
ampton, his  redoubled  conqueror,  according  to  the 
following  couplet : 

Bevois  conquer’d  Aseupart,  and  after  slew  the  boare, 

And  then  he  cross’d  beyond  the  seas  to  combat  with  the 
More. 

WAULS. 

Tv  some  places  the  ancient  walls  are  quite  destroyed, 
and  only  an  antiquary  can  trace  their  course  ; in  others 
they  still  present  a venerable  appearance.  Fronting 
the  area  of  the  public  baths  and  rooms,  they  arc  of 
a great  height,  and  exhibit  a peculiar  mode  of  build- 
ing, and,  though  very  ornamental,  little  calculated 
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for  defence  or  security.  Towers  appear  to  have  been 
erected  at  certain  distances,  several  of  which  still  re- 
main. The  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  is  computed  to 
be  a mile  and  a quarter,  though  the  present  town  can- 
not be  less  than  three  miles  round. 

the  castle,  <5f <r. 

This  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  south  part  of  the 
town.  From  the  High-street,  the  approach  to  it  is 
up  Castle-lane.  The  area  of  the  castle  seems  to  have 
been  of  a semicircular  form,  of  which  the  town  wall 
to  the  sea,  formed  the  diameter.  The  keep  stood  on 
a high  artificial  mount,  and  from  its  ruins  a small 
round  lower  has  been  constructed,  from  the  leads  of 
which  there  is  a delightful  bird's-eye  view  of  South- 
ampton, and  of  the  environs,  lying  like  a map  before 
the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

“ The  high  mount,  and  circular  form  of  the  keep,” 
says  Sir  H.  Engletield,  indicate  an  antiquity  much 
higher  than  the  time  of  Richard  II.  who  probably 
only  repaired  and  strengthened  the  castle.”  This  inge- 
nious antiquary  seems  to  think  it  of  Saxon  ori*nn. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  has  made  a purchase  of 
the  castle,  which  he  is  now  converting  into  a residence 
for  himself;  and  the  additions  to  the  original  build- 
ing are  now  very  considerable  and  extensive.  His 
lordship  has  bought  many  houses  near  to  the  castle, 
several  of  which  are  taken  down  to  enable  him  to 
complete  Ji is  plan  of  improvements. 

In  Porter’s-Iane,  at  the  bottom  of  the  High-street, 
Sir  H.  Englefield  discovered  a building,  which  he  con- 
jectures was  originally  a.  palace.  It  is  evidently  of 

treat  antiquity,  and  was  probably  inhabited  by  the 
axon  or  Danish  kings,  who  occasionally  made  South- 
ampton their  residence. 

LODGINGS,  BOARDING-HOUSES,  INNS,  SCC, 

In  every  part  of  Southampton,  Lodgings  may  be 
hired,  from  a whole  house  to  a single  apartment, 
during  the  season,  which  commences  in  July  and 
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ends  in  October,  the  terms  are  often  high;  but, 
since  other  sea-bathing  places  have  started  up  in 
every  direction  on  our  coasts,  as  the  influx  of  com- 
pany must  be  less  at  each,  t lie  expenses  are  more 
nearly  equalized. 

The  accommodations  at  the  boarding-houses  ate 
good,  and  the  society  pleasant  and  select,  liar- 
land's  hotel  is  an  excellent  house. 

The  Star,  Coach  and  Horses,  George,  Dolphin,  Vine 
end  Mitre,  are  all  capital  houses  of  entertainment. 
At  the  George,  a Cojf'ee-tuom  is  fitted  up,  well 
furnished  with  newspapers.  The  terms  of  admis- 
sion are: — Yearly  subscribers,  1/.  Ij.  quarterly  tu. 
monthly  2.v.  bd.  non  subscribers  3d.  each  time. 

BA1HS. 

Near  the  west  quay  is  a range  of  convenient  and 
permanent  baths  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  rented 
by  Mr.  Chilton.  The  water  is  changed  every  tide  ; 
and,  though  it  contains  less  salt  than  where  the 
tide  is  pure  and  unmixed,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
less  efficacious  in  those  complaints  tor  which  cold 
sea-bathing  isgeneraily  prescribed. 

Mere  is  also  a commodious  warm  bath,  which 
may  be  engaged  for  any  hour. — Terms  3v.  6 d.  each 
time. 

Further  on  towards  the  channel  are  Mr.  Good- 
man's  baths,  commodious  and  well  frequented, 
and  particularly  adapted  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  to  swim. 

Each  suite  of  baths  is  provided  with  every  ne- 
cessary convenience,  and  the  whole  is  la  id  out  in  a 
judicious  and  elegant  manner.  Careful  guides  at- 
tend each  bath. 

In  addition  to  these  accommodations  for  bathing, 
Mr.  Cole  has  lately  constructed  bathing-machines, 
at  the  Cross-housc,  near  Itchin-ferry,  which  meet 
with  encouragement. 

CHALYBEATE  SPRING. 

At  the  bottom  of  Orchard-street,  on  the  right\ 
without  Bar-gate,  is  a spring,  of  the  nature  of 
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Tunbridge  wells,  and  is  used  with  effect  in  the 
same  complaints  for  which  that  chalybeate  is  re- 
commended. A middle-sized  tumbler  is  a suf- 
ficient dose,"  which  it  is  more  adviseable  to  repeat 
than  enlarge.  This  water  is  frequently  drank  to 
promote  the  advantages  of  a course  ot  sea- 
bathing. 


PUBLIC  ROOMS. 

The  public  rooms  are  situate  near  the  baths, 
and  command  a delightful  prospect  of  Southamp- 
ton river,  and  the  sylvan  scenery  of  the  opposite 
shore. 

The  ball  room  is  spacious,  and  handsomely  de- 
corated. The  band  of  music  is  disposed  in  the 
centre.  The  card-rooms,  and  other  appendages, 
are  corresponding  to  the  stile  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Martin,  the  proprietor  of  these  rooms, 
fitted  them  up  at  a liberal  expense  ; and  no  con- 
venience  seems  wanting,  except  an  easier  approach 
for  carriages,  for  which  the  situation  is  unfavour- 
able. 

A minute  attention  to  dress  is  not  required  here  ; 
but  the  following  regulations,  established  by  W. 
Lynne,  F,sq.  master  of  the  ceremcrtiics,  must  be 
complied  with. 

REGULATIONS. 

May  24 /h,  1797. 

At  a meeting  of  the  subscribers  held  this  day, 
the  following  regulations  wtre  established  at  these 
rooms  : 

I.  1 hat  the  rooms  be  opened  every  day  in  the 
week,  Sundays  excepted. 

II.  I hat  there  be  undress  balls  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  mg/its,  and  that  the  subscribers  to  the 
ball  are  to  pay,  gentlemen  1/.  \s.  ladies  U)r.  tli/. 
for  t he  season. 

i i 
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III.  That  non-subscribers  pay  5s.  admission  to 
eacii  ball. 

IV  That  on  Saturday  nights  the  rooms  beopened 
for  card-assemblies  and  promenades.  Dancing  to 
be  permitted.  Non-subscribers  to  pay  1*.  each 
admittance. 

N.  B.  Children  of  all  ages  are  subject  to  the 
above  regulations. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  respectfully  re- 
quests that  no1  -subscribers  will  afford  him  an  early 
opportunity,  on  thmr  entrance  to  the  rooms,  of 
being  pre  tnted  to  them,  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  shew  them  that  attention  it  is  so  much  his  wish 
to  observe. 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
January  28th,  I7J-6.  “That  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  shall  be  suppoired  in  the  execution  of 
li  is  office,  byall  the  subscribers  at  large;  and,  any 
misbehaviour  shewn  to  him,  shall  be  considered  as 
done  to  the  whole  company.’’ 

W.  Lynne,  M.  C. 


PRICE  OF  CARDS. 

Two  packs  for  whist,  quadrille,  cribbage,  s. 

casino,  and  all  games  not  here  specified  10 
Ditto  one  pack  - 

Commerce  and  vingt  et  un  - - 9 

Loo  -----  8 

if  more  than  eight  play,  each  - - I 

Lottery  - - - - ",  10 

After  the  first  packs,  at  any  game,  per  pack  4 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

6 


Southampton,  May  24,  1797. 

It  being  absolutely  necessary  in  all  polite  as- 
semblies to  establish  some  regulations,  without 
which  no  order  or  decorum  can  be  preserved— the 
company  are  respectfully  requested  to  comply  with 
the  following  : 

1.  That  no  precedence  take  place  at  these  rooms, 
after  the  balls  are  begun. 
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II.  That  the  balls  shall  begin  precisely  at  eight 
co’clock,  and  finish  at  twelve. 

III.  That  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  dance 
down  a country-dance,  shall  not  quit  their  places 

ttill  the  dance  is  finished,  unlessthey  mean  to  dance 
tno  more  that  night. 

IV.  That  after  a lady  has  called  a dance,  and 
(danced  it  down,  her  place  in  the  next  dance  is  at 
(the  bottom. 

The  prevailing  custom  of  ladies  allowing  their 
acquaintances  to  stand  above  them  in  the  set,  hav- 
iing  been  the  origin  of  much  dispute,  and  a ma- 
tterial  interruption  to  the  dance,  the  master  of  the 
(ceremonies  would  think  himself  highly  blameable 
tto  suffer  it  to  continue : It  is  his  intention  to  be 

(extremely  attentive  to  prevent  it  in  future. 

V.  That  gentlemen  are  not  to  appear  at  the 
i rooms  in  boots. 

VI.  That  no  tea-table  be  carried  into  the  card- 
t room  on  ball- nights. 

As  it  is  the  wish  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
that  all  improper  company  should  be  kept  trom 
these  rooms,  he  respectfully  requests  that  all 
s'rangers,  as  well  ladies  as  gentlemen,  to  w hom  he 
has  not  tiie  honor  to  be  personally  known,  will 
offer  him  some  occasion  of  being  presented  to 
them,  to  enable  him  to  shew  that  attention  and  res- 
pect to  every  individual  resorting  to  this  place, 
which  he  will  be  ever  studious  to  observe. 

W.  Lynne,  M.  C. 

There  is  a ball  at  these  rooms,  annually  on  the 
4th  of  June,  in  honour  of  his  Majesty’s  birth-day, 
and  the  rooms  open  the  beginning  of  J uly,  at  which 
time  the  season  is  said  to  commence,  and  the  balls 
are  continued  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sa- 
turdays, till  the  close  of  the  season,  the  latter  end 
of  October. — The  master  of  the  ceremonies  has 
two  balls  during  the  season,  one  in  t lie  month  of 
August,  and  the  other  in  October. 

i i 3 
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THE  WINTER  ASSEMBLIES. 

These  assemblies  are  held  at  the  Dolphin  inn, 
and  were  first  established  in  1785.  Assemblies 
are  held  every  fortnight  during  the  winter,  on 
Tuesdays,  commencing  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  ending  in  April  ; at  which,  by  the  unani- 
mous desire  of  the  subscribers,  W.  I.ynne,  Esq. 
acts  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  with  a clear  ball 
on  any  one  night  during  the  season,  most  eligible 
to  himself,  the  queen’s  ball-night  alone  excepted. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

The  rules  and  regulations  are  nearly  the  same 
as  at  the  summer-balls,  with  this  difference; 

I.  That  the  balls  shall  commence  at  seven 
o’clock,  and  finish  precisely  at  eleven. 

II.  That  all  surplus  of  money  arising  from  the 
subscription,  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
the  assembly  only. 

III.  That  each  subscriber  shall  pay  15.  bd.  ad. 
mission,  and  qon-subscribers  3.f. 

IV.  That  all  non-subscribers,  as  well  as  all  new 
subscribers,  previous  to  their  admission,  be  in- 
troduced to  the  master  of  the  ceiemonies,  by  a 
subscriber. 

V.  That  each  person  pay  6 cl-  for  tea,  on  ad- 
mission. 


RATES  OF  CHAIRS. 

I.  From  the  rooms  to  any  part  below  the  gate, 
Qd.  to  any  part  above  the  gate,  Is. 

II.  From  any  part  within  the  gates,  9 d.  without 
the  gates,  l.r. 

III.  Forevery  chairkcpt  longer  than  ten  minutes, 
6d.  and  so  on  for  every  half  hour  afterwards. 

IV.  Double  fare  to  stop  and  get  out  ; if  only 
stop  a short  time  and  get  out,  but  single  fare.  . 

V.  From  any  part  above  the  gale  to  Moira- 
place,  1j.  if  below  the  gate,  1 s.  t id. 
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VI.  From  St.  Mary’s,  or  Orchard-lane,  to  any 
part  of  the  town,  Is.  fid. 

VII.  From  Above  Bar  to  the  Quay,  lr.  3d. 

All  these  fares  are  double  after  eleven  o’clock 

at  night. 

THEATRE. 

A theatre  was  built  here  by  subscription  in 
1766,  but  though  afterwards  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, it  was  at  last  found  so  inconvenient,  that 
Mr.  Collins,  the  manager,  was  induced  to  pur- 
chase St.  John’s  Hospital,  on  the  scite  of  which  a 
capacious  and  elegant  theatre  has  been  erected. 
The  company,  which  is  very  respectable,  open 
their  campaign  in  August  or  September,  and  per- 
form every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  till 
the  end  of  October,  after  which  they  take  a re- 
gular circuit  to  Portsmouth,  Chichester,  and 
Winchester,  from  whence  they  return  to  this 
place. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AMUSEMENTS. 

For  the  amusement  of  gentlemen,  there  are 
Billiard  tables  and  a 1'ives-cnnrt ; and  alsoa  pleasant 
Jlou  ling- green,  near  the  plat-form,  which  is  well 
filled  in  a summer’s  evening. 

The  principal  Bronienade  is  above  Bar- street,  to. 
wards  the  barracks,  which  is  often  filled  with 
beauty  and  fashion.  The  walk  round  the  Beach, 
on  the  margin  of  what  is  termed  the  Southampton 
water,  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  airi- 
ness and  picturesque  scenery. 

For  riding  and  walking,  indeed,  in  every  direc- 
tion, there  is  the  greatest  inducement  in  this  vici- 
nity, as  the  roads  are  most  excellent,  and  for  some 
miles  round,  lead  to  a succession  of  pleasing  or 
magnificent  objects. 

No  amusement,  however,  which  Southampton 
affords,  can  be  more  salutary  or  delightful  than 
sailing.  A boat,  or  pleasure-vessel,  may  be  en. 
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gaged  for  hours,  or  by  the  day,  in  any  course,  on 
reasonable  terms  ; while  the  packets,  which  daily 
sail  to  Cowes,*  and  receive  passengers  at  Is.  each, 
ofiVr  a cheap  and  agreeable  aquatic  excursion, 
which  is  frequently  enjoyed  by  the  company  re- 
sorting to  this  place.  Packets  and  hoys  likewise 
sail  from  Southampton  to  Portsmouth,  to  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  and  in  time  ot  peace  to  Havre  de 
Grace,  in  Prance. 

LI  BR  AR  1ES. 

Baker  and  Fletcher’s  Library,  in  the 
High-street,  contains  a well-chosen  collection  of 
more  than70«0  volumes,  in  every  branch  of  learn- 
ing, and  every  department  of  composition.  Jew- 
ellery, stationary,  &c.  are  likewise  sold  at  this 

shop.  . . 

These  gentlemen  have  also  a printing-office, 
from  which  books  have  issued  that  would  do  no 
discredit  to  the  London  press.  The  good  sense, 
information,  and  civility,  of  this  family,  tender 
their  acquaintance  desirable  to  every  visitor  ol  the 
place. 

Skelton’s  Library , standing  nearly  opposite, 
is  likewise  well  filled  with  valuable  and  entertain- 
ing books,  and  is  much  frequented. 

He  has  likewise  a printing-office,  and  a subscrip- 
tion News-room,  which  is  open  from  nine  in  the 
morning  to  nine  in  the  evening,  on  reasonable 

terms.  . „ . 

There  are  some  other  libraries  in  Southampton , 
which  possess  their  appropriate  merits,  and  are  ad- 
mired by  their  respective  customers. 

For  more  particular  information  respecting  the 
internal  state  of  Southampton,  we  reter  our  readers 
to  “ Baker’s  and  Skelton’s  Southampton  Guides, 
and  to  11  Cunningham’s  Register. 


* For  the  picturesque  features  of  this  voyage,  see  Cowls. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Southampton  contains  three  banks,  all  under 
very  respectable  firms.  For  physicians,  it  has  been 
long  distinguished  ; and  happy  is  that  person  who, 
wanting  medical  assistance,  obtains  the  care  of 
the  humane  and  sktlful  Dr.  Mackie,  who  has 
been  justly  celebrated  in  a poem,  entitled  the 
“ Physician,”  by  kindred  genius  and  philan- 
thropy. 

The  post  arrives  daily  from  London,  except  on 
Monday,  and  there  is  likewise  a cross-post  from 
different  places. 

Coaches  pass  and  repass  daily  from  London, 
Portsmouth,  Pool,  Lymington,  Bath,  Bristol,  and 
Salisbury  and  to  Oxford  thrice  a week  ; exclusi. e 
of  other  places,  with  which  there  is  a frequent  com- 
munication, by  land  as  well  as  by  water. 

cavalry  barracks. 

About  half  a mile  from  Bar-gate  stand  the 
barracks,  a newly-erected  building.  The  area  is 
about  two  acres.  The  building  is  neat  and  plain, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  a troop  of  horse, 
with  all  the  requisite  conveniences  and  appen- 
dages. 

THE  POLYGON. 

In  this  direction,  and  at  a small  distance,  stands 
the  Polygon,  which,  if  completed,  would  be  the 
most  beautiful  assemblage  of  buildings  in  the 
kingdom.  Only  four  houses  are  finished  and  in- 
habited, besides  the  hotel,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  two  more  private  dwellings.  The 
whole  number  was  to  have  been  twelve,  with  pro- 
per offices.  Round  it  is  a fine  gravel  road,  to 
which  company  frequently  resort  for  an  airing, 
and  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  prospects. 

WALKS  and  RIDES  round  SOUTHAMPTON. 

So  numerous  are  the  seats,  elegant  and  remark- 
: able  objects, and  picturesque  situations,  round  Soui/u 
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emp/on,  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a few, 
promiscuously  selected. 

NEW  FOREST. 

This  extensive  and  beautiful  tract  contains 
more  than  92,000  superficial  acres,  its  circum- 
ference being  upwards  of  ninety  miles.  It  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  converted  into  a 
forest  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  it  is  said, 
desecrated  thirty-two  churches,  that  he  might  en- 
joy his  favourite  pastime  of  hunting  without  inter- 
ruption ; but,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
churches  were  about  four  times  more  numerous  at 
that  a*ra  than  the  present,  and  that  William  pio- 
bably  fixed  on  a spot  already  well-wooded,  and 
thinly  inhabited.  The  Conqueror  seems  to  have 
undergone  much  obloquy  on  this  account,  and 
poets  and  puritans  have  united  in  his  reprobation. 
Pope  says, 

The  fields  were  ravish’d  from  th’  industrious  swains. 

From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes} 

The  levell’d  towns  with  weeds  lie  cover’d  o’er ; 

The  hollow  winds  through  naked  temples  roar; 

’Round  broken  columns  clasping  ivy  twin’d  } 

O’er  heaps  of  ruin  stalk’d  the  stately  hind  ; 

The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires  ; 

And  savage  howling  till  the  sacicd  choirs. 

The  misfortunes  which  attended  the  Conqueror’s 
family  on  this  spot,  superstition  has  ascribed  to 
the  vengeance  of  heaven,  for  his  profanation  of  its 
temples.  His  elder  brother  Richard,  Richard  lus 
nephew,  and  William  Rufus,  his  son  and  successor, 
all  perished  in  the  New  Forest.  The  latter  was  ac- 
cidentally slain  by  an  arrow,  from  Sir  Walter 
Tyfrel’s  bow,  glancing  against  a tree,  at  a place 
called  Canterton,  near  Stoney  Cross,  where  the 
late  Lord  Delawar  erected  a triangular  stone, 
with  an  inscription  recording  the  circumstance  of 
his  death. 
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The  New  Forest  is  divided  into  nine  bailiwicks, 
each  under  a master,  keeper,  and  assistants.  The 
superior  officers  are  a lord  warden,  a lieutenant  of 
the  forest,  a riding  officer,  bow-bearer,  rangers, 
woodwards,  verderors,  high  steward,  &c. 

This  extensive  tract  is  pleasantly  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale,  Iteaths,  and  forest  scenery. 
The  oak,  in  particular,  seems  to  delight  in  the 
soil  ; and,  with  better  management,  it  would 
produce  sufficient  for  half  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  seasons  for  hunting  are  as  follow : that  of 
the  hart  and  buck  begins  at  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  ends  on  Holyrood  day ; of  the  hind  and  doe, 
begins  at  Holyrood  and  continues  till  Candlemas  ; 
el  t he  fox,  commences  at  Christmas  and  finishes 
at  Lady-day  ; and  of  the  hare  at  Michaelmas  and 
last  still  Candlemas.  Forest  shooting  commences 
for  grouse,  or  red  game,  the  1 ,'th  of  August;  for 
heath  fowl,  or  black  game,  the  ‘20th  of  August, 
and  ends  for  both  on  the  1 0th  of  December. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  New  Forest  and  its 
environs,  lie  some  handsome  towns,  populous 
villages,  and  various  elegant  seats. 

Lyndhukst,  near  the  centre  of  the  Forest,  is 
a beautiful  village,  with  roads  branching  from  it 
i'n  almost  every  direction,  l-lere  our  ancient 
monarchs  used  to  reside,  while  enjoying  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chase.  A large  irregular  mansion, 
called  the  King’s  House,  built  about  the  tera  of 
Elizabeth,  probably  occupies  the  scite  where  the 
hunting  palace  stood.  It  belongs  now  to  the  Duke 
«f  York,  lord  warden  of  the  forest.  The  stabling 
is  very  extensive.  His  present  Majesty  visited 
this  place  in  1 S9 ; the  Prince  of  Wales  in  17l'4; 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  180‘J.  A fox-hunt 
is  established  here,  and  many  gentlemen  have  their 
hunting  villas  in  the  vicinity.  The  party  of  gen. 
tlcmen  who  support  the  pack,  assemble  regularly 
i^i  the  month  of  March. 
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Mount  Royal,  so  named  by  his  Majesty  when 
he  visited  this  place  in  1789,  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  spot  immediately  contiguous  to  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  t lie  colonnade  in  front  of  the  house, com- 
mands one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  It  is  now  called  Northci- 
wood  by  the  present  owner,  though  the  change  of 
name  is  neither  honourable  nor  happy. 

Cuffnels,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Rose,  Esq.  and  member  for  Chrtst-church,  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  residences  in  the  kingdom. 
Nature  has  been  liberal  in  its  bounties  to  adorn  it  ; 
but  art  has  done  more.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Rose,  who  appears  to  be  as  deeply  skillet  in 
landscape  gardening  as  her  husband  is  in  finance, 
the  principal  improvements  have  taken  place. 

Fox  lease,  the  residence  of  Isaac  1 ickering. 
Esq.  late  of  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke,  Bart,  is  a 
charming  spot,  though  the  situation  is  rather  low. 
The  house  and  grounds  are  advantageously  viewed 
from  Lyndhurst-green. 

Bkockknhurst,  Watcombf,  and  Lyming- 
ton,v  have  already  been  noticed;  we  proceed, 

therefore,  to  , , r 

Beaulieu,  where,  formerly,  vva%a\dbb< 
Cistercian  monks.  From  the  ruins,  whicl  are  sti 
considerable,  it  appears  that  the  pile  must  have 
been  very  extensive.  The  refectory  is  ei fi  e . and 
has  been  converted  into  the  parish  church 
Beaulieu.  The  prior’s  lodge  is  now  a dwellu  g- 

ll0This  monastery  was  founded  by  Ring  John*  ‘n 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a fright, ul  dream. & Un- 
principled as  he  was,  superstition  had  the  ascen 
dancy  over  his  mind.  o 

Hythe  is  a neat  and  spacious  village  on  South 
ampton  river.  Its  marine  and  sylvan  prosper 


* See  Lyuiington. 
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^equally  delightful.  Ships  frequently  lie  off  this 
fplace. 

Dibden  stands  opposite  to  Southampton,  of 
which  it  commands  the  most  charming  views,  as 
well  as  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Bl'ry-house,  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Mill, 
USart.  with  the  appurtenant  manor,  is  held  by  the 
Singular  tenure  of  presenting  the  king,  whenever 
ne  enters  the  confines  of  the  New  Forest,  a brace 
;}f  milk-white  greyhounds.  A breed  of  these  dogs 
iss  constantly  preserved  by  the  family,  in  readi- 
ness. His  present  majesty  received  this  compli- 
ment in  178y. 


E LING. 

This  pretty  village  liesat  the  head  of  Seuthamp- 
! ‘on  river,  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in 
;:orn.  It  contains  some  very  neat  edifices,  and 
iere  are  docks  for  building  and  repairing  ships, 
."rom  the  church-yard  the  prospect  is  very  fine. 

REDBRIDGE. 

This  large  village,  distant  four  miles  from 
iouthampton,  lies  nearly  opposite  to  Eling.  It  had 
ormerly  a small  abbey.  It  carries  on  some  trade 
n coal,  timber,  and  corn.  Vessels  of  considerable 
ize  are  built  here. 


crove-flace. 

T h is  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Jarratt,  and  stands  about 
ve  miles  from  Southampton,  on  the  Romsey  road, 
a a pleasant  situation,  with  very  picturesque 
iews. 

ROMSEY. 

J 

At  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Southampton 
lands  the  market-town  of  Romsey,  which  is  pretty 
irge  and  well  built.  It  was  formerly  famous  for 
s monastery  ot  Benedictine  Nuns,  founded  by 
.ing  Ldgar.  1 he  only  daughter  ot  King  Stephen 
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was  abbess  of  this  nunnery,  when  she  was  carried 
off  and  married  by  Matthew  Count  of  Alsace. 
After  living  ten  years  with  him,  and  having  two 
children,  the  terrors  of  the  church  overcame  the 
force  of  duty  and  affection,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  return  and  immure  herself  again  in  this  place. 

The  church,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
nunnery,  is  a noble  edifice,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  arched  with  stone.  It  is  a beautiful 
specimen  of  Saxon  architecture,  and  contains  se- 
veral ancient  monuments,  which  attiact  the  notice 

of  the  curious.  _ 

In  this  town  was  born  Sir  William  Petty,  an- 
cestor of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  here  he 
was  interred,  under  a flat  stone,  with  tins  brief 
memorial : 

Here  lies 

Sir  William  Petty. 


A beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of  Frances 
Viscountess  Palmerston,  who  died  in  child-bed, 
lune  1,  1761),  is  as  much  admired  for  the  virtues 
it  commemorates,  as  for  the  skill  of  the  sculptor. 
The  inscription  is  too  long  to  copy  ; but  wc  can- 
not forbear  inserting  the  following  lines,  writter 
on  the  same  melancholy  subject,  by  the  husbanc 
of  this  lady,  the  late  Lord  Palmerston.  J hej 
have  been  given  to  different  authors;  and,  thong! 
public  fame  was  never  the  object  of  his  lordship 
regard,  and  now  cannot  avail  him,  it  is  but  justic 
to  his  memory  to  restore  to  him  what  is  undoubted 
ly  his. 


Whoe’er,  like  me,  with  trembling  anguish  bring* 

His  heart’s  whole  treasure  to  fair  Uristol  s.slninS  > 
WhoA’er,  like  me,  to  soothe  distress  and  pain. 

Shall  court,  these  salutary  springs  m vain ; 
Condemn’d,  like  me,  to  hear  the  faint  reply. 

To  mark  the  fading  cheek,  the  sinking  eve » 

From  the  chill  brow  to  w ipe  the  damps . o death , 

And  watch,  in  dumb  despair,  the  short  im  g dKcain , 
It' chance  should  bring  him  to  this  artless  lmc, 

I Let  the  sad  mourner  know  his  pangs  were  mine, 
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Ordain’d  to  lose  the  partner  of  iny  breast, 

liose  virtue  warm'd  me,  and  w Iiom;  beauty  bless ’d  j 
Fram’d  every  tie  that  binds  the  heart  to  prove. 

Her  duty  friendsnip,  and  her  friendship  love. 

Hut  yet,  reniomb’rmtr  that  the  parting  sigh 
Appoints  the  just  to  slumber — not  to  die, 

The  starting  tear  I check'd ; I kiss’d  the  rod  ; 

Anti  not  to  earth  resign’d  her — but  to  God. 

In  this  church  is  a good  organ  ; and  what  is 
.deemed  a si  igular  curiosity,  a fine  apple-tree 
igrows  on  the  leads  of  the  roof,  and  produces  ex- 
ccellent  fruit,  though  it  must  be  very  old. 

liROADLANDS. 

TIa  lf  a mile  from  Romsey,  towards  Southajnpton, 
Hies  Broadlands,  the  seat  of  Lord  Palmerston,  de- 
sscended  from  Sir  William  Temple.  Both  the  ex- 
tterior  and  interior  ot  this  splendid  seat  are  finished 
iin  the  highest  stile  of  elegance.  The  gardens  are 
ttastetully  laid  out  ; and  the  park,  through  which 
ttlie  Test  meanders,  is  well-wooded  and  finely 
vvaried.  Over  the  Test,  on  the  road  to  Salisbury, 
aari  elegant  bridge  has  been  lately  built,  of  free 
‘Stone,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  under  the 
'direction  ot  Mr.  Milne,  the  architect  of  Black- 
tfriars  bridge. 

HURSLIY. 

-At  this  pleasant  village,  which  lies  about  eight 
ijniles  from  Southampton,  on  the  road  from  Romsey 
tto  Winchester,  is  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Heath- 
‘cotc,  Bart,  tormerly  the  property  and  occasional 
(residence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  his  son  and 
successor  Richard.  T lie  woods  and  shrubberies 
-are  extensive  ; the  gardens  handsomely  disposed, 
land  the  park  well  stocked  with  deer.  The  house 
■ is  a modern  edifice  ; but  a small  part  of  the  furni- 
'ture  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  hypocritical 
fprotector. 

CRANBURY. 

The  seat  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Holland,  Bart,  better 
-known  as  Nathaniel  Dance,  Esq.  one  of  our  best 
k k.  2 
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painters,  while  painting  was  his  profession,  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  situations  round  Southamp- 
ton, .where  beauties  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  select.  It  stands  on  the  left,  between 
Sou'hampton  and  Winchester,  and  enjoys  the  most 
charming  prospects  ot  Southampton  river  and  the 
isle  of  Wight. 

BELLEVUE. 

This  delightful  seat  stands  within  a mile  of 
Southampton,  on  the  road  towards  Winchester. 
It  is  a superb  building  within  itself,  but  its  scenery 
is  so  various  and  beautiful,  that  no  language  can 
do  itadequatejustice.  There  are  several  fine  build- 
ings  and  commanding  situations  contiguous,  but 
tins  eclipses  them  all. 


BEVIS  MOUNT. 

Half  a mile  further,  in  the  same  direction, 
stands  the  agreeable  seat  of  Pidward  Horne,  r.sq. 
called  Pad  well,  but  mote  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Bevis*  Mount.  It  lies  on  thebanksuf  the 
Itchin,  and  was  originally  a vast  pile  of  earth, 
,-ising  in  a conical  form,  supposed  to  have  been  an 
ancient  fortification  thrown  up  by  the  Saxons,  to  op- 
pose the  passage  of  the  Danes.  Below  this  mount 
the  tide  forms  a fine  bay,  which  is  seen  to  gie.i 
advantage  from  a summer-house.  Lord  Peter- 
borough, the  friend  of  Pope,  once  possessed  this 
property,  which  he  adorned  with  gardens,  statues, 
walks,  and  plantations.  The  spot  is  equally  ro- 
mantic and  pleasing. 

PORTS  WOOD-HOUSE. 

This  is  a new  and  elegant  edifice,  lying  on  the 
Portsmouth  road,  about  two  miles  from  Soulhamf- 

* Sir  Bcvis  seems  to  have  been  the  patron  giant  of. WJ- 
amplon.  He  was  a Saxon  knight  of  amazing  length  and 
courage,  and  is  reported  to  have  resided  here.  H = 
is  still  shewn  in  Arundel  Castle. 
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inn.  It  was  built  by  General  Stibbert  in  1 < • G, 
and  contains  a good  collection  of  paintings,  by  an- 
cient and  modern  masters.  The  situation  is  com- 
manding to  an  uncommon  degree,  and  the  accom- 
paniments are  all  in  the  most  enchanting  and  mag- 
nificent stile. 

ST.  DIONYSIUS,  OR  DENNIS. 

At  a small  distance  from  Portswood  house,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Itchin,  stand  the  small  remains  of 
this  ancient  priory  of  canons  of  St.  Austin,  found- 
ed by  Henry  I.  A farm-house  occupies  the  scite, 
where  may  be  seen  some  stone  coffins,  converted  to 
troughs  and  other  base  purposes. 

WOOD  MILLS. 

Higher  up  the  Itchin  are  Wood  Mills,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  carries  on  by  patent  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  ship-blocks,  &C.  lor  Ins 
majesty's  dock-yards.  The  mechanism  and  faci- 
lity with  which  the  business  is  conducted  is  ad- 
mirable. The  spot  forms  a favourite  aquatic  ex- 
cursion from  Southampton,  and  in  the  passage, 
Bit  fern,  the  ancient  Clausentum , may  be  seen  to 
the  best  advantage. 

SOUTH  STONE  HAM. 

Four  miles  from  Southampton , on  the  right  of 
the  Itchin,  stands  the  mansion  of  South  Stoneham, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Bazalgctte,  in  a pleasant  but  se- 
questered situation.  1 he  parish  chuich  is  near 
the  house. 

NORTH  STONEHAM. 

This  spacious  edifice,  which  has  been  lately 
improved  and  enlarged,  is  situated  about  four 
miles  from  Sou'haviptou,  to  the  right  ot  W inchester 
road.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  park,  which  is  ex- 
ten  ivc,  is  an  elegant  summer  house,  which  com- 
mands a prolusion  of  the  most  captivating  views. 
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In  the  church,  adjoining  to  the  mansion,  which 
belongs  to  the  Flemings,  is  the  beautiful  monu- 
ment of  that  illustrious  naval  officer,  Lord  Hawke, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription,  which  justly  says, 
“ The  bravery  of  his  soul  was  equal  to  the 
dangers  he  encountered;  the  cautious  intrepidity 
of  his  deliberations  superior  even  to  the  conquests 
he  obtained.  The  annals  of  his  life  compose  a 
period  of  naval  glory,  unparallelled  in  latter  times; 
for,  whenever  he  sailed,  victory  attended  him.  A 

Krince,  unsolicited,  conferred  on  him  favours, which 
e disdained  to  ask.” 

In  the  same  chinch,  the  ancient  family  of  Flem- 
ing have  been  interred  for  ages. 

KOKTHA  M. 

Two  miles  from  Soidhamplon,  on  the  Itchin, 
nearly  opposite  to  Bittern,  lies  North. mi,  an  anci- 
ent dock-yard,  where  men  of  war  have  been  built. 
The  bridge,  which  has  recently  been  erected  over 
the  Itchin,  near  this  place,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  that  has  been  produced  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

CHESSEL,  ARCHER-HOUSE,  HOOK,  SCC. 

So  numerous  are  the  elegant  seats  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Southampton,  that  it  is  impossible  to  par- 
ticularise them.  Chessel,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Lance, 
stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Itchin:  Archer- 
house,  near  Bellevue,  belongs  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  is  built  on  the  ground  lately  belonging  to  the 
royal  Southampton  ateliers.  Hook,  near  Hamblc, 
is  a very  extensive  and  elegant  building,  on  Sou  h- 
amplon  water,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  chan- 
nel, commanding  almost  boundless  views  of  the 
New  Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty and  residence  of  Governor  Hornsby. 

m i l i UKOOK. 

This  deli-  hrful  village  lies  about  two  miles 
from  Suuthump:*  , on  the  road  to  Redbridge.  It 
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contains  several  genteel  houses.  Near  it  is  FfttE. 
mantle,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jarrett,  and  the 
beautiful  cottage  of  James  Amyatt,  tsq.  one  of 
the  representatives  for  Southampton. 


NETLF.Y  ABRF.Y. 

The  picturesque  and  still  beautiful  ruins  of 
Netley  Abbey,  formerly  Letley,  from  la-tus  locus , 
as  it  is  supposed,  lie  about  six  miles  from  South- 
qmpton  by  land,  and  four  by  water,  on  the  gentle 
decl.vity  of  a hill,  a small  distance  Southamp- 
ton liver,  anciently  frifenton.  They  are  so  sur- 
rounded by  venerable  woods,  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
covered before  they  are  approached;  but,  towards 
the  river,  there  are  some  openings,  whichever 
and  anon,  catch  a glimpse  of  the  passing  sail. 

T he  profusion  of  luxuriant  ivy,  which  covers 
the  mouldering  walls,  the  shrubs  and  trees  which 
occupy  the  area  ot  the  church,  where  numerous 
dead  repose,  under  fragments  of  elegant  architec- 
ture and-  masses  of  ruins,  the  magnificence  and 
extent  of  those  parts  winch  are  still  standing,  com. 
pose  a picture  equally  interesting  and  sublime. 
Such  a scene  reads  many  an  impressive  lesson  on 
the  vanity  of  human  labours,  and  the  uncertain 
hopes  of  fame,  erected  on  such  peiishuble  founda- 
tions. 


Now  sunk,  deserted,  and  with  weeds  o’ergrown, 

^ on  prostrate  walls  their  awful  fate  bewail ; 
l.nv.  on  the  ground  their  top-most  spiresare  thrown, 
Once  friendly  marks,  to  guide  the  w and  ring  sail, 
rhe  ivy  now  w ith  rude  luxuriance  bends 
h-s  tangled  foliage  through  the  cloister’d  space, 
t)  el  the  green  window’s  mouldVing  height  ascends. 
Ami  fondly  clasps  it  with  a last  embrace. 

While  the  self-planted  oak,  within  confin’d 
( Auxiliar  to  the  tcmprsi’s  wild  uproar) 

It^  ui ant  branches  fluctuate  to  the  wind, 

A.»h1  lend  the  wall  whose  aid  it  courts  no  more. 

K* ate’s  Elect. 
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3^0  Neliey  Abbey. 

Netlev  is  generally  supposed  tolutyebecn  found- 
ed by  Henry  III.  about  the  year  1239,  tor  monks 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  St.  Edward.  Roger  de  Clare,  and 
John  de  Warrenne  Earl  of  Surry,  were  afterwards 
its  principal  benefactors.  Little,  indeed,  isknown 
of  its  history,  and  it  is  probahly  more  noticed  in 
its  ruins  than  it  was  in  all  its  original  splendor. 

At  the  dissolution,  it  consisted  of  an  abbot  and 
twelve  monks,  whose  possessions,  according  o 
Dugdale,  were  valued  at  100/.  12*'.  8d.  and  accor 

in®'  to  Speed,  at  160/.  2*.  9r/.  . , 

"j'he  scite  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Paulet  by 
Henry  VIII.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Hert- 
ford, and  since  that  period  we  find  it  in  the  posses 
sion  of  an  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  converted 
part  of  the  chapel  into  a kitchen  and  other  of- 
fices, reserving  the  eastern  end  for  a place  ot  wor- 

appears  that  this  nobleman,  or,  as  some  say. 
Sir  Bartlct  Lucy,  agreed  with  a Mr.  laylo _, 
Southampton,  tee  the  purchase  of  80  ^h  of 
materials  as  he  could  carry  away  within  a limited 
time:  a contract  which  was  fatal  to  i • ) 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  Mr.  1 a, v 
catastrophe  are  variously  related  ; but  t r - 

ing  are  the  most  generally  believed.  Alter 1 e 
had  engaged  for  the  demolition  ot  this  venerable 
place, dreamed  one  night,  that  the  arch  key- 
stone of  one  of  the  windows  fell,  and  fractured 
his  scull,  strongly  impressed  'vith  th.sdream  he 
communicated  its  purport  to  some  of  h s ne  , 
who  advised  him  to  avoid  being  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  business;  but  in  his  eagui  - 
make  an  advantage  of  his  bargain  hastily  tearing 
down  some  board?,  a stone  fell  on  h.< i head  1 he 
fracture  was  not  thought  to  be  not  al  a 
but  the  surgeon  s instrument  slipping  i 
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ration  of  extracting  a splinter,  enteied  the  brain, 
ami  caused  immediate  death.  The  family  of  this 
Mr  Taylor  srill  live  in  S •-  thaiuplo’i. 

Another  dreamer  is  said  to  have  been  more 
fortunate.  A farmer’s  labourer  having  been  re- 
pea'edly  informed,  in  his  sleep,  of  money  being 
concealed  in  a certain  part  of  ti.e  ruins,  at  length 
icarched  fur  it,  and  found  a chest,  containing  old 
coins  to  a considerable  amount. 

Every  visitor  of  Si>u/luinif>io>i  males  an  excur- 
sion to  Netley,  and  genrrally  by  water  1 he 
Fountain  Court,  a laige  area,  with  some  trees  in 
it,  and  having  its  walls  clamped  with  ivy,  first  re- 
ceives ns.  On  the  right  of  ihis  court  is  an  apart- 
ment, which  was  probably  the  refectory;  and, 
adjoining  to  i r,  are  the  pantry  and  kitchen.  I he 
latter  is  a large  vaulted  room,  with  a curious  fire- 
plac  ';  opposite  to  which  a subterraneous  passage 
is  pointed  out,  -.apposed  to  lead  to  the  neighbour- 
ing fort,  one  of  those  eicctcd  by  Henry  \ 1 1 1.  winch 
lias  suffered  less  from  time  than  the  abb'y. 

Returning  through  the  refectory,  visit  the  Chap, 
ter-house ; and,  passing  two  smaller  rooms,  enter 
the  abbey. church  by  the  cross  aisle.  Part  oi  the 
church  still  remains:  its  beautiful  eastern  window 
is  universally  idmired  ; and,  till  within  a tew  years, 
some  portions  of  the  fine  arched  ceiling  were  stand- 
ing. 

Within  the  shelter’d  centre  of  lie-  ai-do, 

Beneath  the  ash.  whose  growth  romantic  spreads 
It-  t-  I tape,  tr  milling  <•'<  r the  funeral  pile, 

And  all  around  a deeper  darkness  sheds  ; 

While  through  von  arch  where  the  thick  tuiuo>. 
Bright  on  tin  silver’d  tower  the  nioon-lx  am  shines. 

And  th<  rev  cloister’s  motle.-s  length  illumes. 

Upon  the  mossy  stone  I lie  ivchn  tl. 

And  to  a visionary  world  resign’d. 

Call  the  pale  spectres  forth  from  the  forgotten  tombs. 

Sotheby’s  Netley  Abbey. 
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The  ancient  city  of  Winchfstf.r,  the  Saxon 
metropolis,  and  t he  place  where  many  of  the  kings 
of  that  line  are  buried,  lies  within  twelve  miles  of 
Southampton , or  within  a morning  ride.  Its  ca- 
thedral and  other  antiquities  are  well  worth  visit- 
ing. Here,  too,  is  the  shell  of  the  noble  palace  be- 
gun by  Charles  II.  generally  used  as  barracks  in 
time  of  peace,  or  as  a prison  for  captives  in  time 
of  war.  Its  situation  is  extremely  commanding; 
and,  had  the  pile  been  completed,  it  would  have 
been  worthy  the  residence  of  the  most  powerful 
kings  on  earth. 
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SOUTHEND,  in  Essex,  became  noticed  as  a water- 
ing-place about  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  eligibly  situa- 
ted on  the  slope  of  a well-cultivated  and  a well-wooded 
hill,  about  forty-three  miles  from  London,  and  three 
from  Rochford,  and  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
nearly  opposite  to  Sheerness. 

The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  shore  flat,  and  so  shallow, 
that  at  low  water  a stranger  would  suppose  that  the 
sea  had  totally  abandoned  the  place.  The  air  is 
esteemed  very  dry  and  salubrious,  and  the  water, 
notwithstanding  its  mixture  with  the  Thames,  is  clear, 
and  sufficiently  salt.  Besides  the  machines,  which  are 
neat  and  commodious,  here  are  two  warm  baths. 

The  terrace,  which  is  commonly  called  New  South- 
end,  being  built  on  a considerable  eminence  gives  the 
houses  a stately  and  elegant  appearance,  especially 
from  the  Thames  ; the  houses  run  in  a long  line,  and 
are  handsomely  finished  with  pilasters  and  cornices  of 
stone.  They  command  a most  delightlul  and  exten- 
sive view  of  the  sea,  the  Nore,  the  Medway,  >heerness, 
and  of  the  shipping  bound  to  or  returning  from  the 
emporium  of  the  world. 

New  Southend  remained  nearly  stationary  some 
years,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  tirst  proprietors  of 
the  Terrace  and  adjacent  buildings.  In  the  \ ear  1800, 
however,  the  property  being  sold  by  auction  passed 
into  the  hands  of  James  Heygate,  Esq.  and  John 
Thomas  Hope,  Esq.  In  addition  to  these  gentlemen, 
Sir  ThomasYVilson,  Lady  Langbam,  and  other  families, 
possess  houses  on  the  Terrace,  and  reside  at  this  vil- 
lage a considerable  part  of  the  year.  The  number  of 
summer  visitants  has  recently  encreased  rapidly,  and 
among  them  have  been  personages  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, particularly  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales. 

The  Assembly-room  is  handsomely  finished,  but 
is  not  regularly  filled  at  any  stated  periods.  Some- 
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times,  however,  the  company  is  pretty  numerous,  and 
they  arc  mostly  ol  the  superior  ranks  of  society;  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community  not  having  as  y of 
intruded  themselves  into  Southend , as  into  many 
other  places  of  this  description. 

A Theatric  was  erected  here  in  1804.  It  is  very 
well  attended,  and  is  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Trotter,  who  conducts  the  dramatic  amusements  in  a 
respectable  and  satisfactory  mauner. 

The  Library  is  an  elegant  building,  somewhat  in 
the  gothic  stile,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  between  what  are  called  the  old  and 
new  town. 

The  Hotel,  which  is  situated  at,  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Terrace,  is  extremely  spacious  and  con- 
venient, nor  are  the  Ship  Tavern,  and  Hu  pc  Jim, 
wanting  in  adequate  accommodations. 

Anew  Chapel,  for  the  use  of  dissenters,  has  been 
recently  opened  at  this  place.  , 

The  country  round  Southend  is  rich  and  populous, 
and  agriculture  is  carried  on  with  assiduity  and  success. 
The  white-fronted  dwellings  of  the  yeomanry  and 
peasants,  add  considerably  to  the  picturesque  ell'ect  of 
the  landscape.  There  is,  in  short,  every  appearance 
of  comfort  and  content,  even  among  the  lowesL  classes, 
which  cannot  but  allbrd  a sweet  sensation  to  every 
benevolent  mind,  so  apt  to  be  pained  by  sights  of 
misery  at  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

A daily  Coach  sets  out  for  SiM/hend  from  the  Bull 
Inn,  Aldgate,  and  it  is  intended  to  start  a new  night 
coach  this  season.  A vessel  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  luggage  leaves  Wheeler’s  Wharf,  St. 
Catherine’s,  for  this  place  once  a week. 

„\ot  far  from  Southend  a stone  is  placed  to  mark 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ol  London. 

RIDES  and  WALKS  round  SOUTHEND. 

The  adjacent  country  is  well  wooded,  and  a hounds 
with  game,  a circumstance  which  must  reader  this 
place  a pleasant  residence  iu  the  season  lor  sporting 

ceullemen.  The  roads  are  excellent,  which  is  the 
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more  extraordinary,  as  there  is  only  one  turnpike  iu 
the  neigh bourliood  for  many  miles. 

I.EIGH. 

Leigh  is  a small  port-town,  famous  for  its  ovsfer 
fishing,  and  lying  near  Sonfhcud , furnishes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  supplied  with  that  delicate  article  of 
food. 

This  fishing  is  so  precarious,  that  individuals  can 
seldom  afford  to  risk  engaging  in  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
usually  carried  on  by  a compam,  who  annually  pro- 
ceed to  Caucallc  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  France,  from 
■whence  they  bring  the  young  brood  of  the  oyster  in 
a jelly-like  form,  not  larger  than  a shilling,  and  lavin'1- 
them  on  the  sands  or  grounds  near  the  town,  from 
some  peculiar  quality  in  the  soil,  in  about  three 
months  they  acquire  their  full  growth  and  consistence. 
The  nature  of  this  shore,  and  its  adaptation  for  feedim*- 
oysters,  were  accidentally  discovered  by  a person  of 
the  name  of  Outing,  about  17U0,  who,  taking  a lease 
of  this  district,  soon  made  a fortune. 

Camden  calls  Ibis  a pretty  little  town,  stocked  with 
lusty  seamen.  The  church  is  pleasantly  situate  on  the 
top  of  a hill,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  one  of 
the  first  bishops  of  Koine,  who  suffered  martyrdom, 
bv  Inn  ing  an  anchor  tied  to  his  neck,  and  then  thrown 
info  the  sea. 

CAV  VEY-ISLAND. 

This  spot,  which  deserves  notice  as  having  been  in 
a manner  wrested  from  the  watery  element,  is  about 
five  miles  long  and  two  broad.  The  land  being  sub- 
ject to  be  overflowed,  the  proprietors  agreed  to  give 
one  third  of  it  iu  fee  simple  to  a Dutchman,  skilled  in 
making  dykes,  on  condition  of  his  securing  it  from 
the  tide.  He  effected  much  ; but  it  is  still  subject  to 
inundations  at  high  floods.  One  which  happened  in 
1735  destroyed  half  the  cattle  on  the  island. 

Cauvey  is  formed  by  the  channel  which  runs  from 
Leigh  up  to  South  Bam  fleet,  and  continues  tv  Old 
Haven,  where  it  again  meets  the  Thames. 
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HA  OLEIC,  H-CASTLE. 

This  casllc  stands  at  a small  distance  westward  of 
Leigh.  It  was  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  Karl  of 
Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  and  its  existing  ruins 
shew  its  original  grandeur.  In  process  of  time  it 
came  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  smothered  with  pillows  at  t alais,  in  ItitlT. 

Only  three  or  four  lofty  towers  remain  to  attest  its 
ancient  magnificence.  The  scile  is  almost  overgrown 
with  hushes;  but,  being  situated  on  the  brow  ot  a 
steep  hill,  it  commands  a delightful  prospect  across 
the  Thames  into  Kent. 

ItOCnFORD. 


'I  nis  ancient  town  is  distant  about  three  miles  from 
Southend,  and  forty  from  London ; it  is  seated  on  a 
small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Crowch,  in  a damp 
and  unhealthy  situation.  _ 

On  an  eminence  near  this  town,  called  Kingshill, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Rayleigh,  a place  about 
seven  miles  off,  holds  a court  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  after  Michaelmas,  at  cock-crowing.  '1  his  is 
called  Lawless-court.  The  steward  and  suitors  are 
obliged  to  whisper  to  each  other,  and  arc  not  allowed 
cither  fire  or  candle.  A piece  of  coal  supplies  the 
place  of  pen  and  ink;  and,  he  who  owes  service  to 
the  court  and  fails  in  his  attendance,  forfeits  double 
his  rent,  for  every  hour’s  absence.  It  is  said,- that 
this  attendance  was  originally  imposed  on  the  tenants, 
as  a punishment  for  their  having  met,  at  that  early 
hour,  in  a conspiracy  against  their  lord. 


PR  ITT  LEW  ELI.. 

This  lar^e  village,  which  lies  at  a small  distance 
from  Southend,  was  formerly  famous  tor  a pnorv, 
founded  by  Robert  de  Essex,  or  i itz  Swale,  jor  'iionks 
ol  the  Cluniac  order.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  \“-g'n 
Mary,  and  endowed  with  the  tithes  ol  several  parishes. 
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SWANSEA . 

GLAMORGAN,  in  which  Swansea  lies,  is  a man- 
time  county  of  South  Wales,  enjoying,  e\ce|>l  id  the 
northern  part,  a mild  and  salubrious  air.  It  produces 
wood,  corn,  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  verifies  the 
panegyric  of  its  native  bard,  who  says, 

Glamorgan  boast  thy  sky  serene; 

Thy  health-inspiring  gales; 

Thy  sunny  plains  luxuriant  green  ; 

7 hy  graceful  mountains’  airy  scene ; 

Thy  wild  romantic  vales. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  sea-coast  forms  a semicir- 
cular sweep;  but  towards  Swansea,  its  principal  [tort, 
it  becomes  deeply  indented,  and  projecting  into  a 
narrow  beak,  behveeu  the  open  channel  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  arm,  winding  round  to  the  Caerinar- 
thenshirc  coast  on  the  other. 

SITUATION  AND  GOVERNMENT,  SC C. 

Swansea,  a pleasant  well-built  town  on  the  river 
Towy,  and  a fashionable  watering-place,  distant  about 
i.’Ob  miles  from  London,  stands  near  the  centre  of  a 
beautiful  bay,  on  an  angle  between  two  hills,  which 
shelter  it  from  the  cold  winds,  and  allow  it  an  opening 
to  the  south.  It  lies  mid-way  between  Bristol  and 
Ierlby,  and  has  of  late  received  several  considerable 
improvements. 

Being  built  on  a semicircular  rising  bank,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Towy,  the  town  makes  a very  handsome 
appearance  from  the  road  approaching  to  it;  and,  in 
particular,  a line  bird's-eye  view  may  be  seen  from 
the  round  tower  of  the  castle,  or  Kilvey-hill,  whence 
the  whole  is  brought  into  a distinct  and  beautiful  per- 
spective, forming  an  irregular  oblong,  nearly  a mile 
and  a hall  in  length,  charmingly  intersected  hy  the 
meanders  of  the  river,  and  varied  with  the  shipping 
and  small  crult  that  frequent  the  harbour. 

l 1 2 
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Swansea  is  a borough-town,  governed  by  a por- 
treve,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  two  common  attor- 
nies  or  chamberlains,  and  an  unlimited  number  ot 
buttresses.  Together  with  Hie  six  other  contributory 
boroughs,  it  returns  a member  to  parliament;  and, 
on  account  ot  its  elegance,  opulence,  population,  and 
extent,  justly  ranks  as  the  tirst  town  in  the  county. 

BUILDIKOB  AMD  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Burrows,  as  they  are  called,  contain  many 
pleasant  Lodging-houses.  Here,  likewise,  is  an  ex- 
cellent warm  sea-water  bath,  and  a chapel  tor  the 
Whitfieldian  methodists. 

Wind-street  is  handsome  and  well  pa^ed,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  the  Look-out,  the  Cust-m-hoilse,  one  of 
the  ( irculating  Libraries,  Hie  Bost-ofhce,  and  t le 
Glamorgan  Bank. 

The  Mackworth  Arms  is  a house  of  good  accommo- 
dation. At  some  distance  is  the  market-place, , 
corn  iish  and  vegetables.  On  the  left  is  Butter- 
street,  or  rather  ffi.'  Mary's,  where  the  butchers  and 
country  people  expose  their  respective  articles  tor 
sale;  on  Lie  right  arc  the  remains  ot  the  old  castle, 
now  converted  into  a goal  and  workhouse.  _ 

t his  castle,  which  must  have  been  an  extensive  pih  , 
was  burnt  by  Griffin  I’nnce  ol  South  Males,  soon 
after  its  erection,  which  was  about  the  year  11 1.3. 

.Near  the  castle  is  the  old  mansion  of  the  lords  ot 
the  manor,  built  round  a quadrangle;  nnd,  lo,nm0 
the  former  fabric,  is  a modern-built  towm-bMI.  iiear 
which  is  the  new  market,  erected  m 1 “ 4>  " 
petty  articles  of  common  necessity  are  sold  ou  V.cci 

1U  M orcester-placc  consists  of  a range  of  neat  houses, 
all  the  properly  of  one  person,  and  so  called  in  hono 

of  the  Maniuis  of  Worcester.  . , 

the  market  a,„l  IheHirher  Town , » Cm* 
Bailv -street,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a sliait  hne  ot 
Sol  ram’ed  longitudinally,  and  so  denominated, 
til*  part  ,,e.U  the  castle  secures  the  prisoner 
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for  debt  from  molestation,  provided  he  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  prescribed. 

Beyond  this  is  the  High-street,  or  Upper  Town, 
running  nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  containing  many 
excellent  houses.  Here  stands  the  Ivy-bush  Taveru, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  company. 
Near  this  is  a dissenting  meeting-house,  and  tar  up  is 
the  church  of  St.  John's,  now  almost  dilapidated. 

Mount  Pleasant  is  a charming  situation,  and  the 
houses  are  frequently  inhabited  by  persons  of  fashion. 
Bellevue,  the  residence  ot  C'uthbert  Johnson,  Esq.  and 
Ueathfield-lodge,  the  elegant  seat  of  sir  Gabriel 
Powell,  with  some  others  in  this  quarter,  command 
the  most  picturesque  scenery. 

Goat-street,  likewise,  contains  many  commodious 
houses.  Here  stands  the  Grammar-school,  endowed 
by  Hugh  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 
Near  it  is  a chapel  for  the  numerous  followers  of  the 
late  John  Wesley ; and,  in  a ruinous  house,  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  that  celebrated  character  B ichard 
Nash,  Esq.  who  so  many  years  ruled  the  iasliiouable 
world  at  Bath,  was  born. 

baths,  &rc. 

Half  a mile  from  the  town,  on  the  beach,  stands 
the  bathing-house,  excellently  adapted  for  its  destina- 
tion ; and,  from  the  windows  of  the  appurtenant  ball- 
room, there  is  a tine  view  of  the  bay,  and  the  coast 
of  Devonshire. 

The  terms  and  regulations  are : Board  and  Lodging, 
1/.  ib.  6 d.  per  week;  ditto,  for  servants,  I/,  lx.; 
private  parlour,  lOx.  6 d.  per  week  ; (logs  its.  per  week  ; 
bathing,  au  hour  before  or  after  high  water,  lx.  each 
time. 

Jordan's  warm  sea-water  baths  are  situate  on  the 
Burrows  Bathing,  each  time  3x.  in  summer;  and 
3 x brf.  in  the  winter  half-year. 

Haynes’s  cold  and  hot  sea-water  baths  stand  near 
the  pottery.  The  terms  are  as  follow  : Cold-bath, 
with  a lire  in  the  dressing-room,  lx.  3 d.j  without 
l 13 
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five,  If.  ; guide,  (id.  Ilotbath,  with  a fire  in  dressing- 
room,  3.f. ; without  fire,  '2  s.  9d. ; guide,  G d.  Here, 
also,  arc  pumps  for  partial  bathing,  and  a shower-bath. 
In  a word,  Swansea  possesses  every  accommodation  for 
Using  the  marine  fluid  with  effect.  The  bay  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  singularly  beautiful,  and  the 
shore  is  very  commodious  for  bathing. 

FEKnY. 

To  the  ferry,  where  persons,  cattle,  and  goods,  are 
passed  over  on  moderate  terms,  each  tenement  in  the 
parish  of  Swansea,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  Llan- 
samlet,  and  every  housekeeper  in  the  township  of 
Swansea,  is  chargeable  with  Ad.  a-year;  and  in  the 
higher  division  of  f.lansamlet,  with  2d.  a-year.  Ferry- 
side  house  furnishes  good  entertainment  to  visitors, 
and  a few  lodgings  are  let  here  during  the  season. 


STRAND. 

Ov  the  Strand,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  is 
a commodious  quay,  where  many  vessels  of  consider- 
able burthen  are  annually  built.  Along  this  and  the 
Burrows,  is  a pleasant  promenade,  furnishing  some 
delightful  scenery. 

TRADE. 

The  commerce  of  Swansea  arises  chiefly  from  the 
various  mines  of  coal  and  culm  in  the  vicinity,  and 
this  has  been  .rapidly  increasing  of  late  years.  In  1791 , 
an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  for  repairing,  en- 
larging, and  preserving  the  harbour,  with  I fie  power 
of  borrowing  12,000/.  and  of  levying  certain  rates 
per  ton,  on  all  shipping  trading  to  the  port.  The 
provisions  of  this  act  being  duly  carried  into  execu- 
tion, under  trustees  of  the  first  respectability,  im- 
provements are  rapidly  carrying  on ; and  such  regu- 
lations are  established  as  are  most  likely  to  promote 
and  confirm  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  town  and 
port,  l'pwards  of  2,j00  vessels  annually  enter  or 
leave  the  harbour. 
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CHURCH. 

Tue  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  modem  and 
well  built;  consisting  of  a middle  and  two  side  aisles, 
seventy-two  feet  long,  by  fifty-four  wide.  The  whole 
is  neatly  paved,  and  contains  a gallery  and  au  organ. 
At  the  east  end  is  a plain  tower,  w ith  six  bells.  There 
are  several  monuments  in  this  church,  but  none  re- 
markable. 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES,  BILLI ARD-TABLES,  Sic.  SCc. 

Sw  ansea,  in  common  with  other  places  of  public 
resort,  has  its  rival  Libraries,  and  both  are  filled  with 
a ^ood  assortment  of  the  usual  articles.  Though  the 
scholar  would  be  disappointed,  those  who  seek  only 
for  amusement,  w ill  be  sufficiently  gratified. 

At  Oakey's  Circulating  Library,  in  Wind-street,  the 
terms  of  the  circulating  books,  are 

For  a Year,  - .£100 

a Quarter  - 0 10  6 

a Month  - 0 6 0 

Terms  of  the  Reading-room. 

Newspapers  & Periodical  Publications,  by  Subscription. 
For  a Year  - ^1  1 0 

a Half-year  - 0 10  6 

a Quarter  - 0 6 0 

a Month  - 0 2 6 


At  Evans’s  Circulating  Library,  in  the  same  street,  the 
terms  are  considerably  lower. 

L*  O 'lull*  V 11  ll.l  Am  V%  . k m . , A A . 
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For  yearly  Subscribers 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly 
Monthly 
Single  Volume 


£0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


16 

8 

4 

2 

0 


0 

6 

6 

0 

3 


At  the  Gnome,  Wind-street,  are  a good  and  well- 
frequented  Hall-court,  and  Billiard-table;  and  at  the 

had  fbl’  andRed  Ll011’  m the  Strand,  are  other  bil- 
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COACHES  AND  PACKETS., 

A Mail-coach  from  London  arrives  every  morn- 
in':  at  Suan-ea , through  Bristol,  about  five  o’clock; 
and  from  Milford  about  eight  every  evening,  from 
whence  it  sets  out  immediately  for  London.  There 
are  also  some  cross-posts. 

Coasting  vessels  frequently  sail  from  London,  Bris- 
tol, Gloucester,  and  various  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset. 

Packets  regularly  sail  to  Dublin*  Waterford,  and 
Cork  ; and  constantly  twice  a week,  and  sometimes 
thrice,  to  Ilfracombe.  I arcs  for  passengers  to  the  lat- 
ter place,  10j.  6c/.  each. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  enumeration  of  inhabitants,  taken 
in  1801,  Swansea  was  found  to  contain  2872  males, 
and  39-9  females : in  all  6S3 1 . 


CAMBRIAN  POTTERY. 


This  useful  establishment,  conducted  by  Mr.  Haynes, 
on  the  Strand,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  ofseeing  this  kind 

of  manufacture.  . _ 

The  clay  used  here  is  brought  from  various  parts  ot 
England;  and,  being  afterwards  mixed  in  water  with 
finely -powdered  Hint,  is  passed  through  sieves,  till  all 
the  coarser  particles  are  excluded.  It  is  then  exposed 
to  heat,  after  which,  the  air  and  water  being  evapo- 
rated by  drying  and  beating,  the  clay  becomes  fit  tor 


A piece  of  it  being  stuck  on  a circular  board,  with 
an  horizontal  rotation,  a rude  vessel  is  almost  in- 
stantly formed  by  the  artist.  Coloring,  glazing,  paml- 
in<r,  stamping,  dry  ing,  and  baking,  follow  in  progres- 
sive order  ; and  many  elegant  articles,  winch  employ 
numerous  hands,  are  produced  from  substances  of  com- 
paratively little  value,  to  the  equal  benefit  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  public. 
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WALKS  and  RIDES  rocnd  SWANSEA. 

Is  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Swansea,  are  several 
pleasant  walks  and  objects,  which  we  shall  casually 
notice,  before  we  take  a few  more  distant  excursions. 

St.  Helen's,  the  seat  of  Capt.  Jones,  lies  about  a 
mile  to  the  westward;  and  a mile  further  is  Marino, 
a curious  octagonal  building,  belonging  to  Edward 
King,  Esq.;  near  this  is  Veranda;  and,  at  no  great 
distance,  is  Sketty-i.odge,  the  residence  ot  Mr. 
Phillips,  which,  being  situated  on  an  eminence,  com- 
mands the  whole  of  Swansea-bay. 

Across  the  river  is  Black-hill,  Clive-wood,  and 
the  Woodlands,  a house  in  the  gothic  stile,  belong- 
ing to  Colonel  Ward.  Near  the  beach  stands  Lilli- 
pot-hall ; which,  from  the  smallness  of  its  dimen- 
sions, not  ill  deserves  the  title;  but,  its  accompani- 
ments are  so  beautiful,  that  the  building  is  over- 
looked in  the  estimate  which  is  formed  of  the  place. 

OYSTER StOtITH  CASTLl  AND  VILLAGE. 

On  leaving  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  near  the 
beach,  surrounded  bv  broken  clitfsoi  lime-stone,  stand 
the  majestic  ruins  ot  Oy  sterinouth-castle,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Henry  Earl  of  Warwick ; it  now  apper- 
tains to  the  Duke  ot  Beaufort.  The  entrance  to  the 
castle  is  at  the  south  end,  which  projects  to  break  the 
square;  and  on  a level  with  the  wall,  on  the  east  side, 
is  the  keep,  from  whence  the  prospect  is  extremely 
fine.  From  w hat  remains  of  this  castle,  it  is  evident 
it  must  have  contained  many  spacious  apartments, 
and  that  it  was  once  a place  of  great  strength. 

A little  further  on  is  Oystermouth  church,  a very 
picturesque  object  from  many  situations,  as  well  as 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  which  lying  along  the 
bottom  of  a high  lime-stone  rock,  loses  all  sight  of 
the  sun  for  upwards  of  three  months  in  the  year.  In 
this  vicinity,  on  the  head  of  a peninsula,  is  erected  a 
light-house,  a building  much  admired,  and  frequently 
visited  by  the  company  from  Swansea. 
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Contiguous  lo  this,  and  along  the  coast,  is  some 
fine  rocky  scenery  , particularly  in  the  beaulitul  bay 
of  Caswell. 


PENNARTH-CASTLE. 

A rout  six  miles  from  Swansea,  are  the  romantic 
mins  ol  I’ennarth-castle  ; the  access  to  which  is  ex- 
tremely diflicult,  from  the  deep  loose  sand-banks  that 
surround  it.  I lie  neighbouring  peasantry  believe  it 
was  raised  in  one  night,  by  enchantment,  and  fancy  it 
is  still  the  residence  of  fairies. 

Arthur’s  stone. 

On  the  north-west  point  of  Cevin-Brin,  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  tmutli  Wales,  is  a vast  stone  of 
alabaster,  twenty  tons  weight,  supported  by  six  or 
seven  others,  about  four  feet  high,  set  circularly. 
This  stupendous  Cromlech  is  called  Arthur's  S/otic , 
from  the  hero  who  is  supposed  to  have  erected  it. 

THE  CANAL. 

By  the  side  of  the  canal,  w hich  extends  from  Swan- 
sea pottery  to  Hen-noyadd,  in  Brecon,  are  many  ca- 
pital objects,  and  the  walk  along  it  is  very  pleasant. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  36  locks  in  the  space  ol  six- 
teen miles,  and  several  aqueducts.  Adjoining,  are 
large  smelting  copper-works,  an  iron  forge,  tin  and 
brass  works,  a fine  copper  rolling  mill,  iron  furnaces, 
a foundery,  and  a most  stupendous  steam-engine,  at 
Llandwr,  which  throws  up,  from  a vast  depth,  100  gal- 
lons of  water  every  stroke,  or  twelve  times  a minute, 
making  76,000  gallons  in  an  hour. 

NEATH. 

TnEtown  of  Neath,  the  Nidum  of  Antoninus, is  seat- 
ed at  . the  bottom  of  a valley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ncdd.  The  streets  are  irregular  and  narrow, 
and  the  houses  generally  ill-built,  while  the  air  is 
loaded  with  the  smoke  ol  the  copper-works  in  the  vi- 
cinity. This  circumstance  must,  of  necessity,  render 
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tbc  place  unwholesome;  yet,  its  population  amounts 
to  between  2 and  3000  souls,  and  its  commerce  is  con- 
siderable. A few  ruins  of  its  old  castle,  probably 
built  by  Richard  de  Greentield,  a Norman,  still  remain. 

Neath  Abbey,  about  half  a mile  west  of  the  town,  is 
a very  picturesque  object.  The  mouldering  remains, 
which  look  so  attractive  at  a distance,  are  tenanted  by 
the  miserable  families  of  the  workmen,  employed  at 
the  neighbouring  copper  smelting-houses.  In  this 
vicinity  is  an  inexhaustible  store  ol  coals. 

On  an  eminence  near  Neath  stands  (Inoll  castle,  an 
elegant  seat  most  delightfully  situated,  built  by  the 
late  Mr  Herbert  Mackworth,  and  now  iu  the  posses- 
sion of  Air.  Leigh. 

CASCADE  OF  M F.LLI  XCO  l>  RT. 

five  miles  from  Neath,  is  the  celebrated  cascade  of 
Mellincourt,  where  the  river  Clydaugh  precipitates 
itself  from  the  height  of  eight  v feet. 

K>  3 <1 

URITTON-FKRUY. 

Biuttov-ff-rry,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Lord  Ver- 
non, abounds  i it  the  most  capti\atuig  scenery.  The 
situation  of  the  house  is  pleasingly  sequestered,  being 
embosomed  iu  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  contrasted 
with  grey  broken  rocks,  agreeably  intermixed.  The 
dovcrot  nature  will  be  enchanted  with  this  spot,  and 
the  art ist  w lil  liud  it  to  comprise  a school  ot  landscape 
iu  itself.  v 

MARC AM  PARK. 

AIarcvm  pihk  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  ex- 
cellently stocked.  It  is  completely  sheltered  from 
the  north,  by  a hill  of  great  height  and  length,  't  he 
green-house  is  unquestionably  tiie  largest  in  theking- 
dorn,  measuring  129  yards  by  twenty-seven,  it  was 
originally  built  for  the  reception  of  a line  collection 
©t  orange  aud  lemon-trees,  which  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast. 

At  eacli  end  of  this  noble  green-house,  is  an  apart- 
ment containing  models  ot  old  buildings,  ancient  mar- 
bles awl  statues,  well  yvortha  careful  inspection. 
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To  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  more  distant  ex- 
cursions from  Swansea,  we  would  recommend  a \ isit 
to  Carreg  Cennin  Castle,  lour  miles  south-east  of 
Uandillo,  an  undoubted  ancient  British  erection;  to 
St.  Donat’s  Castle,  situated  on  a rock,  impending 
the  shore,  five  miles  south-west  of  Cowbriuoej  to 
the  Pont-y-Prydd,  or  New  Bridge,  a stupendous 
arch  thrown  across  the  river  Taaf,  the  work  ot  Wil- 
liam Edwards,  a common  mason;  to  Llandaff,  the 
ancient  see  of  a bishop;  to  Caerphilly  Castle,  re- 
markable for  its  leaning  tower,  which  projects  eleven 
feet  over  its  base;,  and  to  the  beautilul  town  and 
castle  of  Cardiff. 

Pew  counties  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  anti- 
quary and  the  naturalist*  than  Glamorganshire ; but, 
possessing,  as  it  does,  numerous  ocal  advantages,  it 
seems  more  pleasant  to  the  occasional  visitor,  than  the 
constant  resident.  The  volumes  ot  smoke  continually 
rising  from  the  numerous  and  extensive  works  that  are 
established  here,  render  many  parts  unpleasant,  if  not 
insalubrious,  even  to  those  who  live  at  some  distance, 
while  the  sickly  looks, and  l he  dissipated  habits  ot  the 
workmen,  too  feelingly  prove  that  mines  and  found- 
cries  are  equally  the  bane  ol  health  and  morals. 


* The  botanist,  in  particular,  will  find  a risli  harvest  of 
i a re  plants  along  the  shores,  and  among  the  hills  of  this 
'li>tricU 
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TEIGNMOUTH  and  S HALDON. 


TEIGNMOUTH,  in  Devonshire,  derives  its, 
tname  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teign, 
tby  whose  esruaty  it  is  separated  from  Shal£.n\ 
.another  Bathing  Place  ol  modern  date,  which  will 
Ibe  noticed  in  the  sequel, 

SITUATION  ANU  HISTORY. 

Teigntnmtilt,  distant  187  miles  from  London,  and 
il4  fiom  Exeter,  is  noticed  in  the  chronicles  of 
undent  times.  It  stands  at  the efllux  of  the  Teiop 
'•which  romantic  river  rises  on  the  forest  of  Dart- 
mtoor.  The  mouth  here  is  nearly  choaked  up 
'•with  sand,  which  renders  it  inaccessible  for  any 
cbut  small  vessels;  though  this  place  had  once  a 

Sood  trade  with  Newfoundland  and  America. 

lere  the  Danes  landed  about  the  year  sOO,  and 
lhaving  defeated  the  natives,  spread  their  ravages 
iinto  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  latter  times 
lit  was  plundered  and  partly  burnt  by  the  French  ■ 
bbut  rose  with  superior  beauty  from  the  ashes! 

■ As  a memorial  of  this  disaster,  one  of  the  streets 
lias  the  name  of  French. street.  It  is  divided  into 
i two  parishes,  Ea>f  and  II  esl  Ttignmou/h,  separated 
:hom  each  other  by  a rivulet' called  the  Tame. 
fFrom  the  north  and  north-east  winds  it  is  shel- 
tered by  rising  hills,  near  the  foot  of  which  stands 
ithe  pleasant  village  of  ShaiUuu  in  front,  and  the 
wide  expanse  ot  ocean  on  the  east. 

WEST  TEIGNMOUTH. 

West  Teignmouth  formerly  had,  bv  charter, 

I market  on  Sundays,  which  continued  tb  the  time 
J Henry  III.  when  this  irreligious  practice  was 
put  down.  There  is  now  a market  every  Saturday, 

>1  in 
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for  poultry,  butcher’s  meat,  fish  of  various  kinds, 
butter,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  By  an  excellent 
local  regulation,  the  inhabitants  are  allowed  to 
supply  themselves  with  fish,  before  any  is  sold 
to  t lie  dealers.  Salmon,  salmon-peal,  sea-trout, 
whiting,  mackarel,  and  other  kinds  of  choice  nsh, 
are  caught  here  in  abundance. 

There  are  several  good  houses  here  : the  prin- 
cipal of  which  ate  Tcignmouth-house,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Baring,  and  Bitton,  t lie  scat  of  Mr. 

Praed.  , ,. 

The  church  at  West  Teignmnuth,  standing  near 

the  centre  of  the  town,  is  built  in  the  form  ot  a 
cross : its  roof  is  curiously  supported  by  the  rami- 
fications of  a wooden  pillar,  running  up  the  nud- 
dle.  Here  arc  several  neat  monuments:  and  the 
whole  is  commodiously  fitted  up.  This  church 
is  appendant  on  the  living  of  Bishop's  Tetgniou. 


east  teign  mouth. 

This  is  now  the  grand  resort  of  company,  as 
furnishing  the  best  lodgings,  which  may  be  hired, 
furnished  or  unfurnished,  at  the  option  ot  the 


renter. 


'The  Public  Rooms  form  a neat  brick  build- 
: n(r  containing  apartments  for  tea,  coflee,  assera- 
bTy,  and  bn"afds.  A bull  is  hald  l.crc  every  fort, 
night  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes  oftener,  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  ot  the  company. 

TheTHEATRE,  built  on  a spot  of  ground  given, 
by  Lord  Courtenay,  is  fully  adequate  to  1 
pose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

P The  Bathing  Machines  are  sufficiently  con - 
j-  ...  Tlie  beach  composed  ot  smooth  sands, 
”uh  o«.»onaf  layers  of  Jail  pebbles,  gradually 
slopes  to  the  sea, which  is  generally  clear  a. 1 clean, 
and  sheltered  from  all,  except  the  east,  winds. 

East  Teignmooth  Church  stands  near  the 
beach  It  is  a venerable  pile,  and  bears  marks  ot 
Saxon,  or  at  least  early  Norman,  architecture,  as  may 
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be  inferred  from  tJie  round  tower.  Connected 
'with  the  square  one,  the  narrow  windows  with 
semicircular  arches,  and  the  corbels,  or  heads  of 
mien  and  animals,  placed  as  ornamental  supports 
tto  the  parapet  attract  the  eye  of  the  passenger. 

le  inside,  however,  is  dark  and  inconvenient. 

I t is  an  appendage  to  the  living  of  Dawlish,  as 
‘ t/.  1S  to  Bishop’s  Teignton.  These 

itwo  incumbents  nominate  the  minister,  who  serves 
•the  parishes  alternately. 

trade. 

The  prosperity  of  Teignmouth , in  a great  mea- 
sme,  depends  on  its  summer  visitors.  Its  chief 
commerce  consists  in  the  exportation  of  pipe-day 
to  Bristol,  Staffordshire,  Liverpool,  and  other 
[places.  Some  vessels  arc  however  built  here. 

INNS,  Sic. 

Th  E r E are  t WO  inns,  the  Globe  and  Hu  „ B a r n’s 

fimsEthr  Fr°m  |hC  G‘°be-  3 goe ■>  and  re- 

£ lnh|Vame  d3y>  t1raCe  3 wcek»  10  Exeter, 
he  hotel  possesses  good  accommodations ; and, 

Ifrom  the  billiard-room  belonging  to  it  there  is 

» most  ddightfu!  and  extensive8  vL  uKe 

llil  Jl1  lti  picturesque  and  moving  scenery. 

promenades. 

The  “ Walk,”  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  emi 
nence,  leads  from  the  Rooms  towards  the  son^h" 
^ rV/rr|-J  Hjt  betwecn  hills,  called  the  Do!  I 
..rack  °t  hue  sand,  interspersed  with  patches’of 
^rass  which  m dry  weather  assume  a siifhia  hl,e 

or  the  accommodation  of  walkers  S(-  ,h  i i 

nany  interesting  objects.  tj  and 

io^!TnS  ‘,1e  SCeneS  which  "ill  attract  the  atten. 

•J  It"  m;,y  be  Part'culuriz- 

pertonued  by  women,  in  appropriate 
w m 2 1 
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dresses,  and  the  picture  of  hope,  with  the  shade 
of  disappointment,  which  they  exhibit  as  the 
centre  of  the  net  u|  proaches  the  sltore,  while  they 
expect  a full  or  empty  haul,  would  furnish  an 
excellent  subject  for  the  pencjl.  The  w hole  shore, 
indeed,  present1-  an  animated  and  btisy  scene. 

Another  wtalk  leads  to  the  westward  of  the  town, 
by  the  gtove  near  Bit  on  and  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  at  the  recession  of  the  tide,  admits  of  a re- 
turn on  the  sands.  , 

From  East  Teigntnoulh  church,  a third  roact, 
much  frequented,  leads  tow  aids  Daw  lisli  under 
the  cliffs,  where  the  contemplative  will  delight 
to  stray, 


And  list,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide  weltering  waves. 


Uicniuunviw.1...; ( 

From  these  cliff's,  and  the  hill  in  general,  which 
backs  the  town,  are  many  charming  views  of  land 
and  w ater. 


SHALPOK. 

Bv  a ferry  Teign  to  SUta, ■ T^J1 

lies  adjacent  to  a promontory  called  the  Mes  . 

] t contains  some  new-built  iodging-houbes  and 
is  much  admired  as  a summer  residence,  by  those 
who  love  to  blend  with  general  retirement  an 

occasional  intercourse  with  the  m bs  lying 

fact,  it  is  a charming  village  ; and,  fi  » J B 
so  near  Teigvmomh,  its  visitors  may 
they  please  w ith  the  society,  and  join  in  the  amuse 

lips  nartlv  in  two  parishes.  In  the  e 1 
some  agreeable  walks,  but  that  upon  the  beach 
i°mos.8frcquen.e,i,  under  .he  lofty  aspinng  Mss, 
which  is  of  itself  a sublime  object. 


JUDES  from  TEIGN  MOUTH  and  SHALDON. 
Thf  continuity  of  these  two  places  renders  t ie 
ridL  of  the  one  in  general  equally  conven.en.  lor 
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the  other.  For  an  airing,  Ha  look,  and  its  vici- 
nity, is  much  used,  and  parties  are  frequently 
formed  to  visit  the  same  places  as  were  indicated 
in  the  rides  from  Dawiish.  The  more  appropriate 
excursions  are  to 


LIN  DR  IDOE. 

This  capital  mansion,  the  property  of  the  Rev. 
John  Templer,  stands  on  a rich  lawn,  beautifully 
wuoded,  in  the  parish  of  Hishop’s  Teignton.  The 
building  is  less  extensive  than  formerly.  The 
apartments  are  decorated  with  valuable  paintings 
by  Vandervelt,  Vanblooin,  and  other  eminent  ar- 
tists. A room,  preserved  iu  the  original  stile  in 
which  the  mansion  was  fitted  up,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  splendor  of  its  ancient  possessors. 

Ugbrook. 

Uobrook  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Clifford, 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  De- 
von. The  approach  is  by  a fine  avenue  of  vener- 
able trees:  the  grounds  are  delightfully  v sried,  , 
a id  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  who  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  muse,  we  may  observe,  that, 

Collected  here, 

As  in  one  point,  all  nature’s  charms  appear. 

This  place  must  be  seen  ; for  it  cannot  be  describ- 
ed with  sufficient  efiect. 

CHUDLEIGH. 

Through  this  small  market-town,  which  is 
about  seven  miles  from  l •igiimuuli  , . ihe 

road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth.  In  the  . .in.iy 
the  bishops  of  Exeter  had  once  a magm  at  pa- 
lace, the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  town,  on  the  bar- 
ton ot  Lowell,  is  Oh.  icigh.'ock , Viewed  front 
the  west,  it  is  a bold  and  beautiful  perpendicular 
rock,  apparently  one  solid  mass  of  marble.  From 
Mm3 
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the  south-east,  a hollow  opens  to  the  view,  with 
a stream  rushing  impetuously  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  here  and  there,  checked  in  its  progress  by  a 
great  quantity  ot  rude  stones  scattered  around. 
And  the  scenery  is,  in  summer,  rendered  more 
attractive  by  a luxuriant  wood,  that  seems  proud- 
ly to  bear  forward  its  burthen  of  variegated  foli- 
age,  on  the  opposite  side.  About  midway,  down 
the  cliff,  is  a large  cavern,  with  various  intricate 
windings,  which  vulgar  superstition  assigns  as  the 
abode  of  fairies, 

DREWSTEIGNTON. 

This  parish  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic 
beauties  and  curiosities.  On  a farm  called  Shel- 
stone,  is  the  only  Cromlech  in  this  county.  The 
covering  stone,  or  quoit,  hath  three  supporters; 
it  rests  on  the  pointed  tops  of  the  southern  and 
western  ones,  but  that  on  the  north  side  supports 
it  on  its  inner  inclining  surface.  This  latter  sup- 
porter is  seven  feet  high,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  quoit  are  each  way  about  fourteen  feet.  But 
the  most  surprising  object  here,  is  the  rocking  or 
logan  stone,  which  is  a stupendous  block  of  gra- 
nite, resting  at  its  base  on  a rising  point  of  another 
mass,  deep-grounded  in  the  channel  ot  the  river 
Teign.  T he  banks  of  this  river  are  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive. The  wildness  of  wood  and  rock,  now  washed 
bytheTeign,  now  starting  from  the  sidesof  the  hills, 
seems  the  discriminating  feature.  Toinstance  oneof 
the  wildest  spots.  W here  the  Teign  runs  at  the  foot 
of  the  mo:  ing-rock,  we  descend  into  the  valley  amidst 
vast  masses  of  granite:  and  looking  back,  on 

reaching  the  river,  we  see  them  apparently  burst- 
ing asunder,  and  only  prevented  Irom  failing  by 
their  chains  of  ivy.  In  other  places  enormous 
ledges,  overshaded  by  oaken  foliage,  appear  like 
the  ruins  of  castles.  This  is  particularly  the  case, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cromlech,  where  the  berry 
of  the  mountain  ash,  heVe  remarkably  luxuriant, 
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lias  a beautiful  appearance  from  chasms  f rock 
encrusted  with  a pale  moss.  The  views  from 
hence  are  delightful.  The  eye  reposes  with  plea- 
sure on  the  richness  of  the  woods  of  Whiddon, 
after  contemplating  precipices  of  tremendous  as- 
pect, and  follows  the  receding  hills,  wave  after 
wave,  till  they  are  lost  in  azure. 

king’s  tf.ignton. 

This  village,  w hich  used  to  be  infested  with 
agues,  is  become,  by  draining  the  marshes,  pretty 
healthy.  The  church,  w it h its  grove  of  tall  elms, 
has  a good  etlect.  It  contains  a tomb  with  this 
inscription. 

Richardus  Adlam,  hitjus  ecclesise 
. Vicarius,  Obiit  Feb.  10,  1070, 
Apostrophe  ad  mortem ; 

Damn'd  tyrant  ! ratrt  profaner  blood  suffice, 

Id ust  prii  st  > that  offer  be  the  sacrifice  ? 

Go  tell  the  genii  that  in  Hades  lyc, 

Thv  triumphs  o’er  this  sacred  Calvary , 

I ill  some  just  Semen-  avenge  our  cause, 

^ikI  force  this  kiU-pru’sl  to  revere  good  laws  ! 


HACCOMBE. 

T his  mansion  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Ca- 
rews.  Haccombe  is  said  lobe  the  smallest  parish 
in  England,  containing  only  two  dwellings,  the 
mansion-house  and  the  parsonage.  It  enjoys  ex- 
traordinary privileges.  It  is  not  included  in  any 
hundred  : no  officer,  civil  or  military,  had  a right 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  proceedings  in  this  pa- 
rish ; and,  it  was  exempted  from  all  duties  and 
taxes,  in  consequence  of  some  noble  exploits  per- 
fot tned  by  the  C.  arews.  In  the  chapel,  a very  pic- 
t n i esq  tie  object,  are  sonic  curious  monuments  of 
this  family  ; and,  on  the  southern  door,  are  the 
fragments  of  tour  horse-shoes  belonging  to  a horse, 
which  is  said  to  have  swam,  with  one  of  the  Ca- 
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rews  c*n  his  back,  a great  way  into  the  sea,  and 
back  again,  by  which  a considerable  wager  was 
won. 

MAMHEAD, 

The  delightful  seat  of  Lord  Lisburne,  will  af- 
ford considerable  gratification  to  every  visitor.  It 
formerly  was  the  property  of  the  Halles,  the  last 
of  whom  adorned  it  with  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive plantations.  At  the  same  time  lie  fell  into 
the  old  error  of  torturing  nature,  by  raising  gar- 
dens with  terraces,  and  m aking  ponds  and  foun- 
tains, on  the  sides  of  hills.  All  this,  however, 
was  removed  by  the  succeeding  noble  proprietor, 
who  restored  the  ground  to  its  pristine  natural 
beauty,  and  Mamhead  now  appears  as  one  ex- 
tensive inclosure,  with  various  piospects  of  sea, 
river,  and  the  country.  Towards  Haldon,  the 
most  beautiful  plantations  of  firs  and  forest  ticcs 
in  Devonshire,  are  crowned  by  a noble  obelisk, 
which  stands  on  Mamhead  point,  and  consists  of 
Portland  stone,  about  1 00  feet  in  height.  In  front 
of  the  house  we  cannot  but  admire  the  easy  swell 
of  the  lawn,  whose  smooth  verdure  is  relieved  by 
croupes  of  trees  and  shrubs;  whilst,  at  one  cxtie- 
mity , the  eye  is  attracted  by  General  Vaughan  s 
picturesque  cottage,  and  a little  beyond  these 
grounds,  by  a landscape,  which  no  scenery  in  this 
country  exceeds  in  richness.  On  this  side  the  Exe, 
are  to  be  seen  the  ancient  castle  and  possessions  ot 
Courtenay,  with  t he  villages  of  Kenton  and  Star- 
cross;  on  the  other  side,  Exmouth  and  Lynip- 
stone!  with  the  country  stretching  away  to  the 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire  hills.  In  the  mean 
time  the  river,  and  the  sea,  in  full  prospect,  give 
a finishing  touch  to  the  whole,  and  rcndeis  it  a 
picture  ot  enchanting  sublimity. 

p o k d . 

At  the  foot  of  Milber  Down  stands  Ford,  bilift 
in  the  reign  of  James  1.  by  Sir  Richard  Kcynell. 
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It  was  honoured  with  a visit  by  Charles  I.  who 
one  day  after  dinner  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  two  brothers  ot  that  family.  Here 
also  William  III.  took  up  his  night’s  lodging,  at. 
ter  landing  in  Totbay.  The  estate  now  belungs 
to  the- Courtenays,  to  whom  it  came  by  marriage. 
The  house  stands  on  a lawn,  retired  from  the  road, 
agd  opposite  to  it  is  a deer-park. 

to  r n tss. 

Near  Totness  the  vestiges  of  a Roman  road 
are  still  to  be  tnccd.  This  was  once  a walled 
town,  with  four  gates,  but  only  one  of  them  is 
now  standing.  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  mantled 
with  ivy,  still  present  a venerable  appearance. 

The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  tor  their  loyalty. 
After  the  revolution,  they  presented  an  address  to 
the  king,  begging  bis  acceptance  ot  4>.  in  the  pound 
land-tax,  assuring  him,  that  it  the  service  required 
it,  they  would  cheerfully  add  the  other  sixteen. 
The  Dart  here  becomes  a good  ttver,  and  its  banks, 
in  many  places,  are  highly  picturesque. 

BRAD  LEV. 

Tins  bouse,  which  retains  its  ancient  gothic 
grandeur,  unmixed  wi*h  modern  architecture,  lies 
in  a valley  of  the  same  name.  The  situation  is 
picturesque,  and  well  assimilates  with  the  build- 
ing. It  is  the  property  of  Thomas  Lane,  Lsq. 

TOUR  ABBEY, 

Was  built  by  William  I^ord  Brewer,  in  the 
reign  of  king  John.  Some  ot  its  onginal  arches 
and  windows  remain ; but  the  mansion  which  oc- 
cupies its  scite  is  comparatively  modern.  The 
Roman  Catholic -chapel  attached  to  the  house  is 
ornamented  with  a superb  altar,  and  two  capital 
paintings.  The  mansion  consists  of  a centre  mid 
two  wings,  fronting  the  most  Captivating  part  of 
Torbay,  and  is  surrounded  by  tall  avenues  of  lux- 
uriant growth. 
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Kent’s  hole. 

About  half  a mile  beyond  Torwood,  a fine 
old  seat  of  Sir  Lawrence  Pulk,  in  a coppice,  lies 
the  celebrated  cavern  called  Kent’s  hole,  the 
opening  of  which  is  of  moderate  dimensions,  and 
almost  hid  in  bushes.  Within,  however,  it  con- 
tains chasms  and  intricate  windings,  which  no  stran- 
ger should  attempt  to  explore  without  a guide. 
Petrifactions  and  incrustations  adorn  the  roof  and 
sides;  but  the  whole  is  dark  and  dreary,  and,  in 
some  places,  scarcely  high  enough  to  allow  a per- 
son to  stand  erect. 

Not  long  since,  some  naval  officers,  rashly  ven- 
turing into  this  horrid  cavern  without  a guide, 
their  lights  became  extinguished;  and,  had  not 
one  of  them  found  his  way  out,  and  returned  with 
assistance  to  his  companions,  it  is  probable  they 
might  have  been  buried  alive  in  this  Cimmerian 
retreat. 


COMPTON  CASTLE. 

This  place,  which  is  very  ancient,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  James  Templer,  Esq.  contends 
with  Have’s  Farm,  near  Exmouth,  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  is  consider- 
ably modernized,  but  still  retains  much  of  its  go- 
thic grandeur.  The  ivy  twining  round,  and  sup- 
porting the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  once  proud 
apartments,  gives  a sombre  tinge  to  the  spot,  which 
even  the  view  of  the  inhabited  part  is  incapable  of 
dissipating. 


BERRY  CASTLE. 

Of  this  once  proud  fortress,  which,  from  its  ad- 
vantageous situation,  must  have  been  nearly  im- 
pregnable before  the  invention  ot  artillery,  little 
now  remains,  except  its  gateway  and  tower. 
It  was  long  the  baronial  castle  ot  the  De  Pome- 
roys, who  hud  no  less  than  lift y-eight  lordships 
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bestowed  on  them  b . the  Conqueror.  Jtocrupies 
the  whole  of  a projecting  eminence,  accessible  on- 
ly tow  aids  the  south i and  litre  it  war.  defended 

Stiongly. 

About  the  year  J.'jfi,  the  cattle  and  its  pre- 
cuts  became  the  property  of  the  Seymours,  one 
of  whom  began  a n i;  ii  went  edifice  within  the 
walls,  which,  however,  was  never  completed. 
K • try-f  ..stir  is  a scene  of  u' i ivullrd  beauty;  and 
♦ be  antiquary  and  the  pair. ter  w ill  here  be  gratified 
to  the  lull,  and  unite  in  their  admiration,  though 
on  different  principle*. 


Maky  Other  charming  situations  and  pictu- 
resque landsi  .! ;>e s w ill  be  visited  by  every  personof 
taste,  and  particularly  Torbay  w ill  n t be  omitted, 
which,  besides  ts  natural  beauties,  lias  oftentimes 

' " ‘ " ' Y 


tiring  cove,  s' and  s Torquay,  a little  fishing  village, 
which  has  tecently  become  a bathing-place. 

J he  whole  curve  of  I orbay  is  computed  at 
twelve  mile:,  between  two  capes,  called  Hope’s 
Nose  and  berry  Head.  Torquay  is  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  is  sheltered 
from  the  waves  by  a ridge  of  rocks.  The  air  of 
litis  place  is  sharp,  but,  in  romantic  beauty  and 
picturesque  scenery,  it  cannot  be  surpass'd  ; and 
those  who  can  dispense  with  assembly-rooms  and 
fashionable  dissipations,  may  pass  a few  weeks  in 
the  summer  at  this  sequestered  spot,  with  satis* 
faction  and  improvement  in  health  At  Bnxhain, 
on  the  western  s'de  of  the  buy,  William  Prince  of 
Oi.mge  landed,  Nov.  5,  10#*.  Here  is  a remark- 
ab  e well,  whicii  elbs  aud  flows  seveiul  times  in 
a day. 
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TENBY \ in  SOUTH  WALES. 

I 

THIS  rapidly  improving  bathing-place,  which  lies 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  at  the  distance  of  250 
miles  from  London,  and  t>0  from  Swansea,  is  remark- 
able for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  situation,  the 
romantic  wildness  of  its  rocks,  and  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  its  extensive  sands. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Tenby  is  a small,  but  a pleasant  and  populous  town, 
seated  on  the  western  edge  of  the  fine  bay  of  Carmar- 
then, and  has  a good  harbour,  capable  of  sheltering 
vessels  from  two  to  three  hundred  tons  burthen.  The 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  covered  w ith  a blue 
slate,  which  gives  the  place  a singular  appearance  in 
the  approach  to  it  by  the  Carmarthen  road.  At  the 
distance  of  about  half  a mile  from  the  entrance,  the 
town  breaks  suddenly  on  the  sight,  seated  on  a bold 
and  lofty  peninsula,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  while  the  distant  coasts  of  Glamorgan,  Devon, 
and  Somerset,  with  the  islands  of  Lundy  and  Caldy, 
give  a beautiful  effect  to  the  picture.  On  descending 
into  the  town,  the  bay,  castles,  and  pier,  present  them- 
selves in  an  agreeable  manner  to  the  eye  ; and  on  the 
land-side,  the  ancient  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  bear 
testimony  to  the  antiquity  and  strength  of  the  place. 
The  extent  of  the  wall,  on  the  land-side,  which  en- 
closes oulv  a part  of  the  town,  is  five  hundred  and 
twelve  yards,  and  the  height  about  twenty-one  feet  : 
this  is  furnished  with  embrasures,  and  flanked  by  two 
square  and  five  half-moon  towers.  The  southernmost 
wall,  seated  on  a rock,  rises  seventy -seven  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water:  and  through  one 
of  the  semi-circular  lowers,  which  is  now  lilted  up  as 
a depot  for  government  stores,  is  an  entrance  into  Die 
town,  by  a passage  called  the  South-gale,  formerly  de- 
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fended  bv  an  iron  portcullis.  The  North-gate,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  decay,  lias  been  removed,  so  that  the 
old  town,  as  it  is  caked,  and  the  Norton  or  North- 
town,  for  mono  continued  street,  about  three  quarters 
of  a mile  iu  length,  besides  these  gateways,  there 
are  two  more  on  the  sea-side,  one  leading  to  the  l’ier, 
and  the  other  to  the  South-sand.  .This  sand,  which 
is  nearly  three  miles  long,  affords  either  an  agreeable 
walk  or  ride,  being  perfectly  firm,  spacious,  smooth, 
and, easy.  Here  horse-races  arc  occasionally  held. 
The  hold  projecting  rocks,  the  romantic  islet  of  St. 
Catherine,  which  may  be  approached  at  low  water, 
and  the  various  prospects  to  be  seen  from  the  pro- 
montory, which  extends  nearly  half  a mile  into  the 
sea,  all  contribute  to  render  this  a favourite  spot  to 
every  admirer  of  the  sublimities  of  nature.*  On  a 
rock  over  these  sands  is  a battery  of  eight  long  eigh- 
teen pounders,  commanding  their  whole  extent  to  the 
westward,  and  protecting  the  entrance  through  the 
sounds  between  the  isle  ol  H Margaret  and  the  main. 
Another  battery  of  two  guns,  of  the  same  calibre,  is 
placed  on  the  noble  peninsular  knowle  called  Castle- 
liill,  which  covers  the  Pier,  and  bounds  the  eastern 
extremity  of  these  sands;  this  battery  is  calculated 
either  to  defend  the  shipping  in  the  road,  or  to  Hank 
the  tire  of  the  other  battery . 

To  the  north,  in  front  of  the  town,  is  another  ex- 
cellent beach  of  sand,  where  the  bathing-machine^  are 
kept.  The  gentle  and  almost  imperceptible  descent 
of  this  beach,  and  the  great  purity  of  the  water,  which 
Hows  immediately  from  the  western  ocean,  unpollut- 
ed by  the  discharge  of  any  river  or  stream,  together 
with  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  free  from  fogs,  marshy 
vapours,  or  any  offensive  steams,  have  contributed 
to  render  Tenby  a fashionable  place  of  resort  in  the 


* There  is  another  approach  to  the  promontory  of  Giltar, 
bv  a pleasant  walk  along  the  Pembroke  road,  through  the 
village  ot  Pynolly. 
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summer  months,  to  those  who  have  the  combined 
objects  of  pleasure  and  health  in  view. 

High  above  these  sands,  and  adjoining  Shaw’s  hotel, 
the  company  promenade,  as  this  spot  commands  the 
prospect  of  a spacious  expanse  of  water,  on  which  nu- 
merous sails  are  continually  passing  and  repassing. 

TIT  E CHURCH. 

Tenry  is  a vicarage  of  moderate  value,  in  the  patro- 
nage of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales.  The  church,  which  is  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  a spacious  structure, 
being  146  feet  in  length,  and  83  in  breadth.  The 
tower  contains  a set  of  six  excellent  bells,  and  on 
the  c;ist  side  is  fixed  the  public  clock.  On  the  lower, 
is  a lofty  and  elegant  spire  of  Bath-stone,  which  from 
its  elevated  situation  and  colour,  being  painted  white 
for  its  preservation,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
several  leagues:  this  is  particularly  mentioned,  in  or- 
der to  rectify  an  error  introduced  into  a f ile  publica- 
tion, which  states  that  this  spire  is  made  of  wood. 

The  roof of  the  church  is  supported  by  arcades,  hav- 
ing fluted  pillars : there  are  three  aisles  and  a chancel, 
in  which  are  s >me  monuments,  but  none  of  them  re- 
markable. The  altar-piece  is  neat,  and  the  steps  to  the 
communion-tabic,  which  are  of  Purbeck-slone,  are 
rather  elegant.  Contiguous  to  t lie  west  door  is  an 
ancient  edifice,  now  a school  room,  which  fias  over 
one  of  its  windows  the  date,  cut  in  stone,  of  Hi  t),  and 
over  the  w est  dour  are  the  arms  ot  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster. 

CORPORATION,  SiC. 

Tenby  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  two  other  ma- 
gistrates, and  an  unlimited  number  of  aldermen  and 
burgesses,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  boroughs  of 
Pembroke  and  Wiston,  return  one  raembe;  to  parlia- 
ment. The  charter,  lirst  granted  by  King'Jolm,  lias 
been  considerably  extended  by  succeeding  monarch-, 
particularly  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  the  First, 
whereby  the  inhabitants  enjoy  some  peculiar  privi- 
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le-es;  such  as  being  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  sherift  of  the  county,  and  from  being  impanelled 
on  juries  out  of  the  town.  Quarterly  courts  of  ses- 
sion are  held  here,  and  the  power  \ • -d  in  the  three 
magistrates,  w ho  compose  the  same,  is  considerable. 
The  authority  of  coroner  in  all  cases  of  public  in- 
quest, within  the  town  and  its  precincts,  is  wholly 
in  the  mayor. 

TRADE. 

The  trade  of  Tenby  consists  of  coal  and  culm,  and 
the  oyster  and  trawle-fisheries.  The  first  is  carried 
on  by  vessels  from  thirty  to  a hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burthen,  w ho  convey  coals  and  culm  to  various  places 
in  the  Bristol,  Irish,  and  British  channels,  and  even  to 
London.  They  take  in  their  cargoes  at  Sandersfoot, 
three  miles  from  Tenby,  and  at  a lew  other  places. 
The  quantity  usually  exported  amounts  to  about  for- 
ty-five thousand  tons  in  a year,  there  having  cleared 
out  at  7ewfyCustom-housc539  vessels  in  the  year  1803. 

As  to  the  oyster-fishery,  which  has  been  long  esta- 
blished, being  mentioned  as  standing  in  high  repute  iu 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  now  y ields  a supply  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  in  a day,  vast  quantities  of 
them  being  shipped  for  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  aud 
others  are  pickled  and  sent  in  jars  to  London  and  other 
places.  The  trawle-fishery,  which,  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, is  carried  on  by  about  fifteen  smacks  of  ttiirty 
tons  eadi,  afford  an  abundant  supply , not  oulv  to  this 
aud  the  adjacent  places,  but  also  to  the  Bristol  aud 
Bath  markets. 

accommodations  and  amusements. 

Snsw’s  long-established  hotel  is  well  situated,  a 
little  within  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  affords  ex- 
cellent entertainment.  Jenkins’s  hotel,  recently 
fitted  up  with  every  accommodation,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  genteel  families,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
aud  commands  a charming  prospect  of  the  bay,  pier. 
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castle,  and  I he  north  sands.  Next  to  it  is  the  Lyon  Inn, 
standing  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  town,  and 
enjoying  every  advantage  which  so  airy  a situation, 
and  an  extensive  sea-prospect,  can  afford.  Here  the 
assemblies  are  held  weekly,  on  Wednesday,  and  are 
generally  full  and  fashionably  attended.  I he  Ball 
Inn,  though  not  so  happily  situated,  has  many  con- 
veniences to  recommend  it.  Good  private  lodgings, 
well  supplied,  and  accompanied  by  that  peculiar  hos- 
pitality which  distinguishes  the  principality  of  Wales, 
may  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  town  : and  en- 
tire houses  furnished,  may  be  had  at  live  or  six  guineas 
a week,  and  private  lodgings  at  half  those  sums. 

Tenby  has  been  greatly  improved  in  its  internal  state, 
since  it  became  a place  of  public  resort,  the  streets, 
which  were  formerly  ill-paved,  narrow,  and  exceed- 
ingly dirty,  arc  now  rendered  smooth,  anil  kept  clean, 
and  in  several  parts  they  have  been  widened 

The  bathing-machines  are  the  property  of  the  inn- 
keepers, and  the  terms  arc  If.  each  time  lor  bathing, 
and  6 d.  for  the  guide.  The  water  is  always  remark- 
ably clear,  the  bottom  is  excellent,  and,  in  fact,  iiner 
or  more  commodious  bathing  cannot  any  where  b« 
found. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  assemblies,  are  a theatre, 
bowling-green,  billiard-table,  and  a public  card  assem- 
bly-roonu  TheSe,  with  frequent  routes  given  by 
private  parties,  with  aquatic  excursions,  form  the 
round  ot  fashionable  amusement  at  this  place. 

THE  L1RKARV. 

Mr.  Griffiths  has  an  excelleut  Circulating  Library 
here,  well  supplied  with  new  publications,  and  his 
' terms  are  exceedingly  moderate.  Here  also  the  Lon- 
don papers  are  received  tor  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers. 

RIDES,  <S'C. 

The  road  to  Pembroke,  commonly  called  the  llidge- 
way,  furnishes  a most  delightlul  ride  of  ten  macs  w 
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length.  On  one  side  lies  the  rich  vale  of  St.  Florence, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  eye  is  presented  with  t lie 
bold  rocky  shore,  and  a fine  view  of  tiie  sea.  Pem- 
broke itself  is  a place  which  excites  no  particular  in- 
terest, except  from  its  vicinity  to  Milford  Haven;  the 
finest  harbour  in  the  world.  Hitherto  this  neighbour- 
hood has  not  been  sufficiently  frequented  bv  travel- 
lers, in  quest  of  pleasure,  to  render  it  worth  the  while 
of  any  person  upon  the  Haven  to  supply  parties  with 
pleasure  boats.  Some  fine  views  of  this  noble  har- 
bour may,  however,  be  obtained  from  various  emi- 
nences, in  the  vicinity  of  Pembroke. 

STACKPOOLE  COURT,  SCC.  6tC. 

Stavkpoole  Court,  the  sent  of  I. ord  Cawdor,  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  Pembroke,  is  another  object  for 
a morning’s  ride.  The  house  and  grounds  are  equal 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Pembrokeshire.  Other 
seats  deserviug  of  notice  arc  Ivy  Tower,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Williams,  Kiu'.otv v,  the  mansion  of  Lord 
Milford,  I,  v when ny  II  a i.i  , a handsome  house,  the  pro- 
perty ot  Hugh  Barlow,  Esq.  commanding  a fine  pros- 
pect of  Milford  Haven,  and  Ambroth  Hoi  he,  the  seat 
id  James  Ackland,  F.sq.  Mayor-beer  Castle,  about 
five  miles,  and  Carew  Casti  f,  about  seven  miles,  from 
Tenby  towards  Pembroke,  exhibit  magnificent  ruins; 
and  the  situation  of  the  village,  castle,  and  bay,  of 
Manor-beer,  is  highly  romantic. 

North-east  from  Tenby,  t lie  road  to  Fander’s-foot 
Ray,  about  four  miles  over  the  hills,  furnishes  a plea- 
sant and  highly  picturesque  ride.  Here  is  a house  of 
entertainment,  from  which,  at  low  water,  mav  be 
viewed  one  ot  the  busiest  scenes  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  in  the  loading  ot  various  vessels  v> 1 1 it  coals; 
an  employment  in  which  several  hundred  persons  are 
actively  engaged.  Lord  Milford  is  the  principal  owner 
ot  these  coal-pits.  The  coals  are  such  as  are  preferred 
for  lime-kilns  and  malt-houses. 

Among  the  various  scenery,  the  prospect  from  the 
bill  on  the  road,  where  Tenby  fiibi  bursts  upon  tliv 
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sight,  deserves  attention.  In  fine  weather,  tlje  op- 
posite coast  of  Devonshire,  and  the  island  of  Lundy, 
may  be  clearly  described. 

ISLES  OF  CALDY  AND  ST.  MAUGAKET. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  objects, 
in  its  relation  to  Tenby,,  is  the  island  ol  Caldy,  situated 
about  three  miles  lioin  the  shore.  I his  island  fur- 
nishes pleasant  aquatic  excursions  to  persons  fond 
of  sailing,  and  convenient  boats  may,  at  all  times,  be 
hired  for  the  purpose,  at  an  expense  of  from  10j. 
to  15r. 

Caldy  is,  at  present,  the  property  of  Mr.  Kynas- 
ton,  who  has  a convenient  dwelling  there,  with  cot- 
tages for  labourers.  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  and 
one  and  a half  broad,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  breed  of  rabbits.  To  persons  used  to  cultivated 
landscapes,  the  wildness  oi  the  cliffs,  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  will  not  fail  to  atlord  a most  agree- 
able novelty.  Separated  from  Caldy,  by  an  abrupt 
chasm,  obviously  occasioned  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  is  the  small  rocky  island  called  the  Margarets, 
the  sole  inhabitants  of  which  are  swarms  of  rabbits. 
These  two  islands  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  effect 
of  all  the  adjoining  scenery. 

Good  saddle-horses  may  be  hired  on  easy  terms,  at 
several  places  in  the  town  ; but  carriages,  or  post- 
chaises,  cannot  be  procured  nearer  than  Narbcth, 
Tavernspite,  or  Pembroke.  Persons  who  keep  their 
own  carriages  usually  travel  to  Tenby  with  post- 
horses.  Good  post-chaises  may  be  met  with  either 
by  the  upper  road  of  Monmouth  and  Brecknock  ; or 
by  the  lower  road  ot  Cardiff  and  Swansea.  1 he  only 
public  conveyance  from  London  is  the  Milford  mail, 
from  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  which  runs  through 
Narbcth  (ten  miles  from  Tenby)  everyday  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  also  a coach 
through  Gloucester  ami  Brecknock,  as  far  as  t aerniar- 
then,  which  runs  three  times  a week;  lrom  the  Bolt- 
in-tun,  fleet-street. 
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The  post  arrives  with  letters  from  London  and  other 
places  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  sum- 
mer months;  but  in  the  winter  the  arris  al  is  uncer- 
tain, as  it  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  weather, 
the  condition  of  the  roads,  and  on  the  time  of  the 
mails  crossing  the  passage.  The  post  sets  out  again 
the  following  morning  to  meet  the  mail-coach  at 
>arbcth. 

The  Tenby  season  usually  commences  in  May,  and 
closes  about  the  latter  end  of  October.  Thecompany, 
of  late  years,  has  been  numerous  and  fashionable; 
many  persons,  of  the  highest  distinction,  having 
taken  houses  for  several  successive  seasons.  In  a word, 
Tenby  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful summer  retreats,  and  as  a place  which  is  every 
year  increasing  in  publicity  and  convenience. 
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TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

AMONG  mineral  waters  oF  the  chalybeate  kind, 
those  of  Tunbridge  have  long;  maintained  distinguished 
pre-eminence ; and  the  place  owes  no  less  to  the  vir- 
tues of  its  springs,  than  to  the  accommodations  it 
oilers  to  visitors  j and  to  its  central  situation,  being 
only  thirty-six  miles  distant  from  the  metropolis. 

SITUATION. 

Tunbriuge  Wells  lie  in  a sandy  bottom,  closely 
surrounded  by  steep  hills,  which  contract  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  diminish  the  elasticity  of  the  air.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  tittle  inviting?  and, 
but  for  its  salutary  springs,  and  its  artificial  allure- 
ments, few  would  he  inclined  to  select  it  for  their  resi- 
dence. 

Ntuate  on  the  southern  side  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
on  the  borders  of  Sussex,  the  large  and  populous  vil- 
lage called  T .abridge  I Veils , is  partly  built  in  the 
parish  of  I unbridge,  and  partly  in  that  of  Speldhurst, 
consisting  of  four  divisions.  Mount  Ephraim,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mount  Sion,  and  the  Wells;  which,  united, 
form  a considerable  town. 

THE  WELLS: 

THEIR  QUALITIES  AND  VIRTUES. 

That  part,  byway  of  distinction,  called  the  Wells, 
is  the  centre  of  business  and  amusement;  because 
here  rise  the  springs,  here  the  markets  are  held,  and 
here  the  chapel,  tne  assembly-rooms,  and  the  public 
parades,  are  situated. 

The  discovery  of  the  medicinal  waters  at  Tunbr.i'Jge 
is  universally  ascribed  to  Dudley  Lord  North,  a distin- 
guished courtier  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  This  noble- 
man, having  injured  his  constitution  by  fashionable 
excesses,  was  advised,  as  a last  resource,  to  retire  into 
the  country.  Having  fixed  his  residence  at  Edridge- 
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house,  aboijt  two  miles  off,  he  remained  there  some 
time,  with  little  improvement  in  his  health.  Deter- 
mined to  leave  this  sequestered  spot,  and  to  return  to 
London,  fortunately  for  him,  his  way  lay  through  a 
wood,  where  he  observed  the  water,  that  has  since 
become  so  famous,  with  a mineral  scum  on  its  sur- 
face, and  an  earthy  sediment  at  bottom.  His  genius 
suggested  to  him,  that  this  might  furnish  the  tonic 
his  case  required ; and,  on  consulting  his  physicians, 
they  advised  a trial.  In  the  space  of  three  months 
after  he  commenced  the  use  of  the  waters,  his  lord- 
ship’s  health  was  perfectly  restored,  ami  his  debilitated 
frame,  so  completely  invigorated,  that  he  lived  to 
be  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  reputation  of  the  waters  being  thus  established 
at  once,  invalids  began  to  resort  to  them  5 and  Lord 
Abergavenny,  hav  ing  an  estate  in  tbe  vicinity,  everted 
himself  to  provide  proper  accommodations  tor  v isitors. 
The  springs  were  cleared  out  and  secured;  and,  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  Tunbridge  town,  about  six 
miles  distant,  and  the  nearest  place  where  loggings 
could  be  procured,  was  crowded. 

Uy  degrees,  buildings  arose  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  H ells,  and  other  improvements  were  adopted, 
to  render  them  convenient  as  well  for  the  votaries  ol 
health,  as  for  those  of  pleasure. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  progressive 
steps  that  were  taken  to  attract  company  to  Tun- 
bridge Wells , and  to  particularize  the  royal  and  noble 
personages  who  have  patronized  them.  Miflice  it  to 
say,  that  the  place  is  now  in  the  most  nourishing 
state;  that  its  customs  are  settled,  its  pleasures  regu- 
lated, and  every  provision  made  that  can  render  it 
conducive  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  claims  public 
regard. 

Thalvbeate  springs  are  common  in  this  district; 
but,  as  the  properties  of  all  are  nearly  the  same,  only 
the  two  first  discovered  a e held  in  particular  estima- 
tion. These  are  enclosed  w ith  a new  triangular  stone 
wall,  containing  a well-paved  area,  w hich  is  entered 
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by  a handsome  gateway.  Over  the  springs  are  placed 
basons,  with  perforations  at  the  bottom,  and  an  open- 
ing in  the  edge,  to  discharge  the  overflowings. 

The  water  at  the  fountain  head  is  extremely  clear 
and  pellucid.  It  lias  little  smell,  but  the  taste  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron. 

from  the  experiments  of  physicians  it  appears,  that 
the  component  parts  of  this  water  are — steely  parti- 
cles, marine  salts,  an  oily  matter,  an  ochreous  sub- 
stance,  a volatile  vitriolic  spirit , too  subtle  for  analy- 
sis, and  a simple  fluid.  In  long-continued  rains,  it 
acquires  a milky  appearance,  but  its  effects  are  hereby 
little  diminished. 

Tunbridge  water  is  excellently  adapted  to  warm 
and  invigorate  the  relaxed  constitution,  to  restore  the 
weakened  fibres  to  their  due  tone  and  elasticity,  to 
remove  obstruction^  in  the  minuter  vessels,  and 
thereby  to  promote  digestion,  and  an  even  flow  of 
spirits.  In  a languid  state  of  the  circulation,  and  in 
nervous  and  female  complaints  in  general,  il  seems  to 
possess  sovereign  efficacy ; but,  in  using  it,  the  advice 
of  a sensible  physician  should  be  taken.  Of  all  mine- 
ral waters,  iron  is  the  most  friendly  to  the  human 
constitution,  and  this  natural  combination  of  it  is, 
perhaps,  preferable  to  any  that  art  can  produce;  yet 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  maxim,  “ that  what 
is  calculated  to  do  much  good,  may  also  do  much 
harm  and,  therefore,  judgment  and  care  are  neces- 
sary in  the  exhibition  of  ail  potent  remedies. 

A quarter  of  a pint  will  be  enough  for  weak  and 
delicate  persons  to  begin  with,  which  may  be  increased 
to  half  a pint,  or  more;  but  this  should  be  taken  at 
equal  draughts,  at  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes. 
Persons  of  stronger  stamina  may  use  double  the  quan- 
tity ; yet  it  is  always  adviseable  to  begin  with  mode- 
rate doses,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  course  to 
diminish  in  the  same  proportion. 

Temperance  and  exercise  are  indispensibly  requisite 
to  give  the  waters  a chance  of  producing  beneficial 
ellects.  Those  persons  however,  w ho  are  labouring 
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under  chronic  complaints,  are  subject  to  lassitude, 
and,  by  indulgence,  confirm  the  evils  which  they  came 
here  to  remove. 

THE  PARADES,  PUBLIC-ROOMS,  «S»V. 

The  parades,  usually  called  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Walk,  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  much  frc- 
ijuentctf.  The  former  was  once  paved  with  pantiles, 
raised  about  four  steps  above  the  other;  but,  in  1195, 
it  was  paved  bv  subscription  with  Purbeck-stone,  at 
the  expense  of  more  than  700/.  The  Lower  Walk 
is  divided  from  it  by  a range  of  pnllisadocs,  and  is 
chiefly  used  by  servants  and  country  people. 

A portico,  supported  by  wooden  Tuscan  pillars, 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the  principal  Walk,  and 
affords  an  agreeable  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
A row  of  elms,  of  luxuriant  growth,  also  contributes 
to  the  amenity  of  the  place;  and,  under  the  shade, 
the  company  meet,  sit,  or  walk,  during  the  hours  of 
general  resort. 

One  sot  ol  the  Public  Rooms  stands  on  the  right, 
and  also  the  Libraries,  Coffee-house,  Ac.  with 
many  neat  little  shops  for  the  sale  of  jewellery,  per- 
fumery, and  Tunbridge  ware,  tin  the  left  of  the 
street  are  other  houses  of  entertainment,  the  lower 
set  of  Assf.mblv-rooms,  with  a number  of  boarding 
cud  lodging-houses. 

TAVERNS. 

Thf.  three  principal  taverns  are.  the  Sussex,  the 
Kentish,  and  the  N evv  I \n  and  Tav  lrn.  The  former, 
with  the  Lower  Assembly-rooms,  are  occupied  by  the 
same  person,  hacli  furnisues  good  accommodation 

1 travellers  or  v isitors.  The  A m.  el  Inn  and  Tavern, 

■ situate  by  the  road  side,  on  entering  the  place,  is  aUo 

■ extremely  convenient  lor  business. 

mount-sion  hill. 

I his  delightful  spot  received  its  name  from  a land- 
loid,  of  the  name  ol  Jordan,  who  building  a house 
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here,  affixed  to  it  the  sign  of  Mount  Sion.  It  is  now 
composed  chietly  of  lodging-houses,  so  charmingly 
intermixed  w itli  trees  and  groves,  and  so  well  sheltered 
from  tljp  easterly  winds,  that  they  are  generally  well 
filled.  We  are  told  of  a parish  clerk,  who  had  a 
house  here,  and  who  constantly  gave  out  l lie  Psalm 
that  begins  “ Mount  Sion  is  a pleasant  place,”  till  lie 
had  let  it  to  his  mind;  but,  after  it  was  occupied, 
thought  no  more  about  his  favourite,  till  he  wanted 
another  tenant. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

This  spot  justly  deserves  the  name  it  has  acquired- 
It  contains,  however,  only  three  or  four  patrician 
houses,  with  their  accompaniments. 

MOUNT  EimRAIM. 

Mount  Ephraim,  situate  about  half  a mile  from 
tli e Wells,  was  once  the  most  fashionable  quarter,  pos- 
sessing its  assembly-room,  tavern,  and  bowling-green. 
These  have  disappeared,  or  been  converted  into  private 
houses;  but  still  it  is  a charming  situation,  and  is 
much  admired  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  mingle 
retirement  with  public  amusement. 

bishop’s  down. 

Though  still  more  distant  than  Mount  Ephraim, 
this  place  contains  some  good  lodging-houses  and  pri- 
vate dwellings. 

theatre. 

Of  the  theatre,  little  can  be  said.  It  is  small,  hut 
often  well  filled:  and,  if  those  who  tread  its  stage  are 
not  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  they  do  noL  deserve  t«* 
be  classed  in  the  lowest. 

CHAPEL,  CHARITY-SCHOOL,  8fC. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Tunbridge  Wells  began  to  draw  company  from 
various  quarters,  a place  of  public  w orship  was  louu 
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i necessary,  and  a liberal  subscription  was  raised  for 
(erecting  a chapel,  in  which  divine  service  is  performed 
(every  day  during  the  season,  and  thrice  a week  in 
'winter.  The  clergyman,  however,  has  no  other  en- 
dowment, except  the  voluntary  subscription  of  the 
• company  during  summer,  and  of  the  fixed  inhabitants 
(during  winter.  This  subscription  is  calculated  to 
amount  to  near  300/.  a year,  a sum  certainly  not  con- 
I tempt ible ; but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  does  not 
i arise  from  a more  permanent  and  creditable  source. 
It  is  mortify  ing  to  a man  of  education  and  religious 
I principle,  to  be  paid  for  bis  pray  ers,  like  a master  of 
I the  ceremonies  for  his  obsequious  bow  s and  attentions. 

Adjoining  the  chapel,  which  is  large  and  commodi- 
(ous,  is  a Charity-school,  for  lilty  or  more  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  instructed  by  the  chapel  clerk.  This 
benevolent  institution  is  chiefly  supported  by  a con- 
tribution collected  at  the  chapel  doors. 

Dissenters  of  various  denominations,  have  their 
meetings  at  Tunbridge  Wells ; and  the  Methodists,  ta 
| particular,  are  numerous  aud  active. 

TRADE. 

Tnr  trade  carried  on  here  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Spa,  in  Germany,  and  consists  chiefly  of  toys,  and 
useful  domestic  articles,  in  wood.  Great  quantities 
of  these  are  sold  to  the  company  ; and,  also  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  elegance  of  these  ar- 
ticles is  universally  admired.  They  are  generally  made 
of  cherry-tree,  plum-tree,  yew,  and  sycamore. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Tonbridoe  Wells  furnishes  excellent  lodgings  for 
persons  of  condition;  but  those  which  can  be  hired 
by  the  middling  or  lower  classes  of  society  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  agreeable.  Provisions,  however, 
are  reasonable;  and  the  epicure  will  be  delighted  to 
find  that  his  favourite  wheat-car  may  be  had  here  is 
perfection. 
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A daily  post  is  established  between  this  place  and 
London : the  morning  and  evening  newspapers  likc- 
wise  reach  t lie  Wells  a lew  hours  after  publication  ; 
stage-coaches  pass  and  repass  to  the  metropolis  every 
day;  and,  in  addition  to  these  extrinsic  advantages, 
the  resident  inhabitants  are  reckoned  civil  and  oblig- 
ing, and  not  particularly  addicted  to  exaction — a rare 
quality  at  an  established  watering-place. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

The  celebrated  A ash  once  presided  over  the  ainnse- 
menls  at  Tunbridge  IVel/s,  and  some  of  his  institu- 
tions still  remain  in  force. 

On  arrival,  every  person  who  intends  to  drink  the 
waters,  takes  a glass,  and  pays  what  is  called  a “ wel- 
come penny  ” to  t tie  dippers,  tie  then  subscribes  at 
the  Libraries,  which  are  well  filled,  also  at  the  Cof- 
fee-house, and  at  the  Assembly-rooms.  The  Band 
of  Music,  and  the  Cleroyman,  have  likewise  their 
separate  books;  and,  after  a person  has  put  dowu 
his  name  at  each  place  enumerated,  he  may  consider 
himselt  as  privileged  to  join  in  the  amusements  of  the 
place. 

The  company  generally  assemble  on  the  parade 
pretty  early  in  the  motning;  and,  after  drinking  the 
water,  and  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  walking,  fre- 
quently assemble  in  parties  to  breakfast.  After  this 
repast,  it  is  customary  to  attend  morning  service  in 
the  chapel,  and  to  walk,  ride,  or  read,  according  to 
tlie  predominant  disposition. 

Prayers  over,  the  music  re-rommences,  and  the 
walks  become  crouded  with  those  who  have  an  incli- 
nation to  distant  excursions,  or  select  society.  Dinner 
over,  the  band  again  ascends  the  orchestra,  and  the 
evening  promenade  commences,  which  is  only  inter- 
rupted by  tea,  the  theatre,  card-assemblies,  or  ti.e 
public  rooms. 

The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  has  two  balls  in  the 
season,  which  are  generally  very  brilliant  and  full. 
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Private  halls  too  are  frequently  given  by  people  of 
fashion  in  the  height  of  the  season  ; and  on  these  oc- 
casions elegant  suppers  are  generally  superadded. 

Here  also  are  frequent  concerts,  attended  by  the 
most  eminent  performers  in  London.  Sometimes 
these  concerts  form  a part  of  the  morning  amuse- 
ment, under  the  name  of  eoncert-hrcakfasts,  and  then 
the  price  of  tickets,  which  are  commonly  seldom 
exceed  3v.  Gd. 

Another  species  of  Tunbridge  amusement  consists 
in  parties  to  the  High  Rocks,* *  and  other  romantic 
scenes,  w ith  w hich  the  whole  neighbourhood  abounds. 
At  these  places  there  frequently  are  public  breakfasts, 
dinners,  and  tea-driukihgs,  attended  with  music  anil 
dancing. 

Excursions  to  the  noblemens’  and  gentlemens'  seats, 
the  foundcries,  and  many  remarkable  places  in  the 
adjacent  country,  some  of  which  will  be  particular- 
ized, furnish  another  pleasurable  employment  of 
time  at  Tunbridge  It  lb.  There  are,  indeed,  seve- 
ral capital  houses  in  the  vicinity,  which,  through  the 
polite  hospitality  of  tiie  worthy  proprietors,  are  al- 
ways open  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious;  and  there 
are  many  pleasaut  villages,  and  agreeable  prospects, 
in  the  roads  leading  to  them,  that  will  not  fail  to 
please. 

Above  all,  the  more  serious  and  reflecting  part  of 
the  company,  will  find  the  Circulating  Libraries, 
and  the  Coffee-house,  replete  with  the  most  rational 
amusement.  The  easy  freedom,  and  chearful  gaiety, 
arising  from  the  nature  of  a public  place,  extends 
its  influence  over  them,  and  every  species  of  party 


* These  rocks  are  about  a mileanil  a half  from  the  Wells , 
and  consist  of  a great  number  of  rude  eminences  adjacent, 
several  of  which  nr>  above  seventy  feet  high,  though  their 
average  may  be  taken  at  forty.  Situate  among  woods,  by 
the  side  of  a ireutle  murmuring  stream,  they  are  at  once 
romantic  and  sequestered,  and  are  the  frequent  resort  of 

• very  lover  of  nature,  who  worship  her  here  in  her  wildest 
attire. 
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spirit  is  hushed  into  peace.  Here  divines  and  phi- 
losophers, whigs  and  lories,  debate  without  anger, 
dispute  with  politeness,  and  judge  with  candour. 

The  bookseller's  shop  lias,  indeed,  one  advantage 
over  the  coffee-house,  because  there  the  ladies  are 
admitted,  to  enhance  the  charms  of  society,  and  to 
diffuse  a loi  ter  polish  over  the  manners  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  season  at  Tunbridge  H ells,  being  now  of  much 
longer  duration  than  formerly,  some  families  corneas 
early  as  March  or  April,  and  many  continue  here  till 
the  latter  end  of  November,  particularly  those  who 
come  merely  for  the  benelit  of  health,  the  water  be- 
ing reckoned  equally  in  perfection  in  cold  weather, 
provided  it  he  dry;  and  the  air,  though  sharp,  as 
pureand  healthy  as  in  summer.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  observe,  that  there  are  two  resident  apothecaries, 
in  high  repute,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
qualities  and  effects  of  the  waters;  and  a regular  phy- 
sician or  two,  from  London,  constantly  attends  at 
the  Wells,  during  the  usual  period  of  drinking  this 
justly  celebrated  chalybeate,  which  combined  with 
air,  exercise,  and  regimen,  has  certainly  done  won- 
derful cures. 

WALKS  and  RIDES  round  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

SPF.LDHUUST. 

In  this  parish  the  chalybeate  springs  rise,  though 
they  obtain  the  name  of  Tunbridge  //  cl/s.  t he  church 
here  is  a very  ancient  structure,  and  contains  some 
curious  monuments,  particularly  of  the  Waller  fa- 
mily. In  liyi,  this  sacred  edifice  was  burnt  down 
by  lightening. 

' Groombridge,  in  this  parish,  is  a place  of  some  note. 
It  has  passed  through  several  noble  ldinihes,  and  is 
now  the  seat  of  the  Camlields. 

GREAT  ROUNDS, 

This  place  receives  its  appellation  from  being  the 
extreme  boundary  of  Lie  liberty  oi  Tunbridge,  it  is 
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about  three  mile*  from  the  Hells,  and  was  lately  the 
property  and  residence  of  i.ady  Dowager  Darnley. 
The  house,  which  is  a neat  Gothic  pile,  commands 
Very  extensile  views. 

PENS aim  ST. 

Five  miles  north-west  of  the  //W/c  stands  the  little 
pleasant  town  of  Penshurst,  or  the  Head  oj  the  Wood, 
adjoining  to  which  is  Penshurst-place,  a noble  and 
aucieut  mai  si  >n,  which  has  passed  through  many 
distinguished  fin.. lie*,  and  is  celebrated  for  having 
been  the  birtn-jilacc  of  the  gallant  and  learned  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age;  and  also  of  that 
sturdy  patriot,  Algernon  Sidney,  who  was  beheaded 
in  1083. 

Penshurst-place  still  remains  in  the  Sidney  family. 
It  contains  a noble  collection  of  pichircs.  The  rnr- 
deus,  which  are  bounded  by  the  Medway,  are  large 
and  beautiful;  and  the  park  is  of  great  extent,  and 
charmingly  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  woods  and 
lawns. 

Here  mighty  Dudley*  once  would  rove, 

To  plan  lus  triumphs  in  the  grove  ; 

Here  looser  Waller,  evergav, 

With  Sacharissa  in  dalliance  lay; 

And  Philips  sidelong  yonder  spring, 
liis  lavish  carols  wont  to  siug. 

Pbnshurst,  a Poem. 

In  Penshurst  church  are  several  antique  monu- 
ments. The  Sidneys  have  been  buried  here  for  up- 
wards of  200  years. 


11  EVER . 

This  place,  which  lies  about  seven  or  ei°-ht  miles 
from  the  Wells,  on  the  river  Eden,  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  ancient  castle,  of  which  considerable  ruins 


* Earl  of  Leicester, 
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still  remain.  11  was  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  111. 
by  Williande  Never,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mullens.  On  the  execution  of  Queen  .Ann  Bul- 
len,  and  her  brother,  Lord  Rochford,  it  became  for- 
feited to  the  crown.  It  is  now  the  property  of  .Sir 
'limolhy  W aldo,  Knight. 


TUNBRIDGE. 

Tins  town,  from  which  the  Wells  receive  their  name, 
lies  about  six  miles  distant  from  them.  It  was  once 
so  considerable  as  to  send  burgesses  to  parliament. 
]t  lies  on  the  river  Medway,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a flourishing  town,  containing  many  good  houses 
and  respectable  inhabitants.  1 lie  church  is  a hand- 
some modern  structure. 

Tunbridge  '™  famous  for  its  grammar-school,  found- 
ed by  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  Lord-mayor  of  London,  in 
1551.  Several  of  the  masters  of  Ibis  seminary  have 
been  distinguished  for  their  literary  talents;  and  the 
present  Dr.  Knox,  is  a honour  to  literature  itself. 

Here  stood  a large  castle,  which  is  still  magnifi- 
cent in  its  ruins.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  memor- 
able events,  during  a long  succession  ol  ages,  and 
its  mouldering  remains  now  turnish  a topic  on  which 
the  philosopher  may  moralize. 


SOMERUILL. 

About  four  miles  from  the  IV ells  stands  Somcihill, 
a lanre  old  mansion,  on  an  elevated  suite,  command- 
in-  a fine  view  of  the  country.  1 1 originally  belonged 
to  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester ; Queen  Eli- 
zabeth gave  it  to  Sir  Francis  Walsiugham,  whose 
daughter  Frances,  carried  it  successively  to  her  three 
husbands,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  uutortunate  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard. 

The  heir,  at  length,  was  Margaret  Viscountess  Pur- 
beck,  a womau  of  a most  generous  disposition.  Hie 
bouse  and  estate  now  belong  to  the  Woodgates. 

This  is  a favourite  ride  from  the  Wells.  In  Count 
Gxamout’s  Memoirs  arc  some  entertaining  anecdote* 
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of  the  noble  inhabitants  of  this  place,  at  the  time  he 
wrote. 


■ AYHALL. 

Tin*  neat  and  convenient  mansion  lies  about  three 
mile*  east  of  limbnttgc  IV.  / . If  was  formerly  t Ue 
property  ol  the  C'olepeper*.  After  passing  through 
various  hands,  if  came  to  the  .Amherst  faimlv.  The 
house  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  the  midst  ol  hue  mea- 
dows, gardens,  and  lish-ponds. 


f«AVT. 

Fra xt  lies  about  two  miles  from  the  R'eUt.  The 
church  stands  on  a high  hill.  Here  are  several  neat 
and  modern  built  houses,  funning  collectively  a pretty 
village,  with  several  respectable  inhabitants. 


BAYIIAV  AIIBKY. 

A boot  six  miles  from  the  Wdh  stands  Rayliam 
Abbey.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  1’remoiutra- 
tensians,  or  \\  lute  t anous,  so  called  from  t heir  dress 

Tbc  ruins  of  this  venerable  pile  slaud  on  an  ex- 
tensive  level,  and  it*  romantic  bea j I ie*  attract  fbe 
admiration  of  every  speclator.  livery  where  it  d.s- 
P*a)®  piajw)'  rich  lies#  ot  (inline  architecture,  the  pro 
servation  of  which  is  indebted  to  the  i epairs  it  has 
received  Iroin  the  proprielers. 

Scats  are  interspersed  among  the  trees,  where  the 
visitor  may  contemplate, at  his  ease,  the  change*  that 
tune  has  wrought : a branch  of  the  Medway  murmurs 
at  the  toot  of  the  Abbey,  and  give*  a iinish  to  the  pen- 
sive scenery.  r 

The  whole  domain  belongs  to  the  Camden  family 
and  the  (■othir  house,  which  has  been  limit  here,  Iia'i- 
inoinzcs  v\  1 1 ii  the  rest  ol  thcmrcuc. 


COURT  U)DftE. 

Ncar  Lamberhurst,  whore  a grand  iron  furnace 
has  been  long  established,  stands  C ourt  ho.lge,  a seat 
ot  the  Morlands,  ones  the  venerable  residence  of  bd- 
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■ward  III,  It  has  been  ranch  improved  by  its  last  pos- 
sessor, aud  is  generally  visited  by  the  company  from 
the  Weils. 


EORIDGE  PiRK. 

This  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  and  lies 
within  a short  distance  of  the  Wells,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Frant.  It  used  to  be  open  to  respectable 
company,  who  were  indulged  w ith  the  liberty  of  rid- 
ing in  the  park,  which  certainly  possesses  many  natural 
beauties. 


Within  the  circle  of  a morning's  ride,  many  other 
places  deserving  notice  might  be  indicated,  and  those 
•who  spend  a summer  at  T .nb  idge  Wells  will,  doubt- 
less, be  inclined  to  vilit  them  all,  as  the  same  routine 
of  amusement  soon  becomes  dull,  without  occasional 
changes  and  deviations  from  the  beaten  t rack. 


A\»Y»ots\**»ry 
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WEYMOUTH. 

SINCE  their  Majesties,  and  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  first  visited  II  < ymou'h  m I7h! ■*,  and 
have  honoured  it  with  an  annual  residence ut  some 
weeks,  during  the  season,  it  has  become  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  of  all  the  sea-bathing  places. 

SITUATION,  POLITICAL  HISTOKY,  RISE  AND 
PROGRESS. 

Weymouth,  in  D r>ershire,  distant  about  128 
miles  from  London,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Wye,  which  separates  it  trom  the  town  of 
Melcombe  Regis,  on  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the 
world.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
has  long  been  a borough  town,  as  well  as  us  op- 
posite neighbour  Melcombe  Re  is  A-  one 
borough,  they  now  return  four  members  to  serve 
in  parliament,  a privilege  allowed  to  no  other 
place  in  the  kingdom,  except  London.  The  re- 
presentativesare  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  II 
mouth  and  M uomh.-,  whether  inhabitants  or 
otherwise,  and  the  successful  candidates  ..re  re- 
turned in  one  indenture.  The  mayor  is  the  re' tun- 
ing officer.  A good  police  is  kept  up  lu  re  by  the 
magistrates,  who  are  ready  to  adopt  every  plan 
that  can  add  to  the  improvement  of  the  place. 

Formerly  W y mouth  carried  on  a considerable 
trade,  and  was  the  principal  port  in  the  county 
hut  it  is  now  rivalled  by  l’oole,  and  depends  more 
on  the  company  resorting  to  it,  that,  on  any  com- 
mcrcial  pursuits.  Being  sheltered  by  the  sur- 


J*  Hie  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  having  passed  the  winter  of 
1760,  at  l i eymuuth , found  his  health  so  much  improved, 
tint  he  elected  Gloucester  Lodge,  in  the  front  of  tne  hav, 
winch  having  been  since cnlarged^md  improved,  is  the  royal 
residence,  during  the  bathing  seabon. 
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rounding  hills,  possessing  a pure  salubrious  air,  a 
fine  beach  of  sand,  and  a calm  bay,  forming  a 
semicircle  of  more  than  two  miles,  it  is  extremely 
well  ada,  ted  lor  the  purpose  of"  health  and  plea, 
sure,  and  as  a bathing-place  it  is  almost  unparal- 
leled. 

Till  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it 
was  small  and  meanly  built,  but  by  rapid  enlarge- 
ments, and  many  elegant  biti’dings,  it  is  now  be- 
come a very  respectable  place,  with  a population 
of  3600  souls.  The  most  fashionable  residences 
are  Glourester-row,  Chesterfield-place,  York- 
buildmgs,  Charlotte-row,  Augusta-place,  St. 
Albans’-row,  Clarence-buildings,  and  Belle  Vue. 
These  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rooms,  the  li- 
braries, and  the  theatre,  and  commanding  exten- 
sive views,  both  by  sea  and  land,  are  held  in  ge- 
neral estimation  by  strangers  as  well  as  natives. 

The  celebrated  Ral[  h Allen,  Esq.  ot  Bath,  re- 
commended Wcytm  u/tt  as  a bathing-place,  about 
the  year  i7ti0,  and  the  first  machine  seen  on  the 
beach  was  constructed  for  his  use. 

M A K KITS,  YC. 

The  market  days  here  are  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, when  plee.ty  of  butcher’s  meat,  poultry,  and 
fish,  may  be  purchased  on  reasonable  terms  The 
small  Portland  mutton  is  met  with  in  perfection; 
and  the  most  delicate  kinds  of  fish  may  be  procutcd 
any  day. 

BATHING-MACHINES  AND  BATHS. 

The  place  where  the  company  bathe  is  the 
beautiful  bay  which  lies  in  the  front  of  the  town, 
close  to  some  of  the  most  lashionable  lodgings  and 
places  of  public  resort.  Being  protected  from  all 
winds,  the  sea  here  is  remarkably  tranquil  ; and 
hence,  at  all  times  of  the  day,  immersion  in  the 
briny  flood  is  safe  and  delightful.  The  sands  are 
as  smooth  as  a carpet,  and  solid  to  the  tread,  while 
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tthe  bathing-machines,  upwards  of  thirty  in  nuin- 
tber,  are  in  constant  requisition  from  six  in  the 
rmorning  till  noon.  They  are  drawn  into  the  sea  by 
aa  horse,  to  the  necessary  depth,  and  are  attended 
tby  proper  guides  on  the  usual  terms,  and  in  some 
ceases  under. 

A commodious  hot  salt-water  bath,  on  a large 
scale,  is  erected  ima  central  part  of  the  town,  and 
lideserves  encouragement,  not  only  on  account  of 
iits  utility  in  many  cases  of  human  infirmity,  but 
:from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fitted  up  and'eon- 
ixlucted.  The  price  of  a single  bath  is  3s  i d.  if 
Ibefore  six  in  the  evening,  and  -Is.  if  after.  A sedan- 
cchair  is  kept  in  constant  attendance. 

There  are,  likewise,  private  cold  baths,  which 
many  timid  or  infirm  persons  prefer  to  plunging  at 
' once  into  the  arina  of  Neptune.  A superb  hath  of 
'this  description  was  erected  as  a speculation,  for 
tlhe  use  of  his  Majesty,  but  it  was  used  only  once, 
Jind  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  the  water  con! 
trained  less  of  the  marine  salt  than  that  on  the 
beach. 


theatre. 

The  business  of  the  Weymouth  stage  is  well  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hughes.  The  house  is  elegantly 
kitted  up,  and  the  performers  are  frequently  of  the 
brst  order  of  merit.  1 he  b st  comedians  from  the 
bondon  and  Bath  theatres,  frequently  exhibit  their 
talents  here,  particularly  during  the  tesidence  of 
he  royal  family.  'I  he  boxes  are  sufficiently  large 
o accommodate  400  spectators. 

PUBLIC  ROOMS. 

The  public  rooms  and  hotel,  kept  by  Mr 
•Hac.e,  stand  in  the  centre  of  Gloucester-row  -- 
The  assembly-room  is  lofty,  light,  and  spacious, 
na  very  handsomely  decorated,  as  well  as  de- 
ightfully  situated.  The  masterof  the  cei'*  -s 
it  Mr.  Rodber,  who  has  established  the  tollow- 
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ing  regulations,  by  the  common  consent  of  his 
patrons. 

I . T hat  gentlemen  are  not  to  appear  in  the  rooms, 
neither  on  Tuesday  or  Friday  evenings,  in  boots; 
nor  ladies  in  riding-habits. 

II.  That  the  bail  shall  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
after  seven  o’clock,  and  finish  precisely  at  eleven. 

III.  That  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  dance 
down  a country  dance,  shall  not  quit  their  place 
till  the  dance  is  finished,  unless  they  do  not  mean 
to  dance  any  more  that  night. 

IV.  That  no  lady  or  gentleman  can  be  permitted 
to  dance  in  coloured  gloves. 

V.  That  after  a lady  has  called  a dance,  and 
danced  it  down,  her  place  in  tire  next  dance  is  at 
the  bottom. 

• VI.  That  no  tea-table  be  carried  into 
room. 

VII.  That  gentlemen  will  be  pleased 
their  swords  at  the  door. 

VIII.  1 hat  no  dogs  be  admitted. 

T.  Robber, 

The  terms  of  subscription  are  : 

To  the  rooms,  for  the  assemblies,  during 

the  season,  three  tickets,  transferable 
A single  ticket,  transfeiable 
A gentleman  tor  walking  the  rooms 
A lady,  ditto  * 


the  card- 
to  leave 


M.  C. 

£.  s.  d. 
2 2 0 
1 1 0 
0 10  G 
U j 0 


LIBRARIES. 

The  principal  library  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
Esplanade,  and  contains  a good  collection  ot  books, 
with  a commodious  room  for  reading  the  news- 
papers. The  card-room  over  the  library  is  large, 

and  elegantly  furnished.  , , . , 

At  another  library  on  the  Esplanade,  besides  a 
laree  stock  of  books,  musical  instruments  may  be 
hired,  and  all  the  fashionable  articles  ot  pcitumeiy, 
*;c.  are  kept  on  constant  sale. 
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I In  a word,  the  lovers  of  reading  " ill  have  no  rea- 
lm to  complain  that  they  cannot  enjoy  their  lavourite 
imusement  at  Weymouth ; and  even  those  who  are 
itisiied  with  the  exterior  of  books,  will  be  gratified 
111  a lounge  in  the  elegant  apartments  where  they 
re  kept. 

THE  CHURCH. 

TTnour.n  Wet/ mouth  is  a place  of  antiquity,  it  con- 
ns no  buildings  of  a remote  period,  worthy  the  at-^ 
ition  of  the  curious.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
ary,  consists  of  three  aisles,  but  it  is  a low  building, 
me  altar-piece,  however,  the  masterly  production  of 
James  Thornhill,  is  universally  admired.  A good 
;gan  was  erected  here  in  I7y~,  by  voluntary  stib- 
mption.  The  place  of  organist  was  properly  he- 
wed on  an  ingenious  ami  amiable  young  lady,  a 
trive  of  the  town. 

LODGING  AND  BOARDING-HOUSES. 

IThe  principal  lodging-houses  are  in  Gloucester- 
i Idings,  Chesterfield-place,  York-buildings,  ( har- 
tte-row,  Augustas-piace,  F.ast-street,  tlie  lisp  la- 
lie,  Clarence-place,  Belle  Vue;  on  the  Quay  or 
tth-parade,  St.  Kdmund's-street,  \ew-strcet, 
ideu-street,  St.  Mary’s-street,  >t.  rhomas  s-street. 
ri'here  are  also  several  commodious  and  well-fur- 
med  lodging-houses  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour, 

! I in  the  interior  of  the  town  ; but  these  are  seldom 
en  till  the  apartments  fronting  the  sands  are  all 
raged. 

"he  price,  though  in  some  measure  regulated  by 
i number  of  rooms,  is  high.  Half  price,  h ever, 
rkeu  from  the  2 1st  of  October  to  the  15th  of  June ; 
single  gentlemen  may  generally  be  accommodated 
^pleasant  situations,  at  all  seasons,  on  moderate 
ms. 

or  the  reception  of  those  who  dislike  inns,  or  ex- 
•sive  establishments  of  their  own  at  private  houses, 
rding-houses  have  been  established,  where  ladies 
e p 
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and  gentlemen  may  he  accommodated  during  the 
season,  on  reasonable  terms,  exclusive  of  tea,  sugar, 
and  wine.  The  two  best  frequented  hoarding-houses 
are  Scriven's,  on  the  Esplanade,  and  Dymonds,  be- 
hind the  church. 


INNS  AND  TAVERNS. 

Since  Weymouth  has  become  a place  of  fashionnbl 
resort,  ils  houses  of  entertainment  have  increased  ii 
proportion,  und  their  elegance  has  been  adapted  tc 
the  rank  of  the  company.  The  Hotel  in  Gloucester- 
row  , the  Hotel  and  Navy  Tavern,  the  King  s Heat 
Inn,  the  Crown  Inn,  the  Golden  Lion,  and  the  Bcai 
Inn,  are  all  good  houses. 


POST-OFFICES,  PACKETS,  He. 

The  post-office,  situate  in  St.  Thomas  s-street,  i 
kept  by  Mrs.  Delainotte.  The  post  sets  out  daily  to 
London  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  except  >a 
turdays,  and  arrives  every  day  at  Weymouth  by  threi 
in  the  afternoon,  except  Mondays,  there  are  als< 
bye-posts  to  the  west  of  England,  &c. 

Two  packets  are  stationed  here  for  the  islands  o 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  one  of  which  sails  every  Nitur 
day  with  the  mail  and  passengers,  and  returns  abou 

W ednesday  or  Thursday. 

To  London  there  are  several  coaches  daily  5 an 
every  other  day,  during  the  season,  there  is  one  fc 

Bath'  and  Bristol.  . , _ 

In  time  of  peace,  a trip  to  the  Continent,  to  th 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Alderney,  is  not  un 
frequent,  and  here  company  may  he  accommodate 
with  excellent  yachts  and  experienced  navigators. 
nottington  mineuai.  spring. 

At  the  distance  of  twelve  furlongs  from  the  turn 
nike,  on  the  left  of  the  Dorchester  road,  lies  t hesma 
hamlet  of  Nottington,  famous  for  its  medicinal  spring 
which  has  been  found  extremely  serviceable  111  cutai: 
eons  and  scorbutic  disorders.  It  has  a strong  su 
phurqpus  smell,  though  perfectly  limpid,  and  ac 
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liefly  on  the  urinary  passages.  It  appears  from 
iialy sis  to  contain  hepatic,  phlogisticated,  and  fixed 
i rr,  the  digestive  salt  of  Sylvius,  vegetable  alkali, 
uagnesia,  &c,  and  strongly  resembles  the  Motfatt  Ha- 
rr in  Scotland.  Combined  with  sea-bathing,  under  the 
mrectiou  of  a judicious  physician,  it  promises  to  be 
octreinely  efficacious  in  many  cases  of  human  iu* 
rrmitjr. 

PUBLIC  WALKS. 

As  the  Steync  is  the  fashionable  promenade  at 
Brighton,  so  the  i.splanade  is  at  Weymouth.  It  is 
bbout  half  a mile  long,  and  thirty  feet  broad,  from 
thence  the  company  may  descend  to  the  sands,  and 
1 alk  with  as  much  comfort  as  on  a carpet,  while  the 
ivigoratmg  sea-breezes  are  playing  round  them. 

from  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  w hich  connects  Wey- 
tuiit/i  ami  Melcombe  Hegis,  the  views  up  and  down 
Mve  river  are  pleasing,  and  from  thence  along  the 
liuay  to  the  end  of  the  New  Pier,  is  an  amusing 
uuiiler,  replete  with  variety. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  (tier,  which  commands  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  hsplanade,  the  bands,  and 
hhe  Bay,  various  pleasure  vessels  arc  stationed,  which 
nay  he  hired  for  aquatic  excursions.  Prom  this  spot 
00  tneir  majesties  also  embark,  when  they  go  on 
joard  one  of  the  ships  of  war,  which  attends  here 
1 during  their  stay ; and,  on  such  an  occasion,  every 
fraclit  and  boat  in  the  harbour  is  tilled  with  persons 
eager  to  accompany  them  in  their  progress. 

To  the  Look-out,  on  the  Weymouth  side  of  the  wa- 
er,  is  another  agreeable  walk,  commanding  a beau- 
iful  \ iew  of  the  West  Bay,  the  Isle  of  Portland,  &c. 
Il’his  is  frequently  resorted  to,  as  well  for  the  view  it 
uruishes,  as  because  it  is  but  a small  distance  from 
i»ny  part  ol  the  town. 

A little  to  the  left  of  the  Look-out  is  the  Camera 
Obscura,  for  the  amusement  of  great  children  ; and 
11  the  vicinity  are  a battery  of  heavy  cannon,  and 
lorse- barrack*. 
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A small  distance  from  thence  are  the  ruins  of  Wey- 
mouth, or  Sandsford  Lastle;  from  which,  to  the 
Ferry-house,  when  the  tide  is  out,  the  walk  over  the 
sands  is  equally  salubrious  and  pleasant. 

To  the  lovers  of  pit  turesque  scenery,  a walk  to  the 
Tillages  of  Wyke  and  t hickerill,  will  atlord  high  gra- 
tification. fresh  beauties  open  at  every  sleji;  Ihe 
land  and  sea  views  are  equally  deliglitlul,  and  the 
spectator  ol  lasle  is  rivetted  to  the  spot. 

'I  he  r^ads  towards  I orchester  and  \\  areham  have 
also  their  appropriate  beauties.  The  little  village  of 
Jtadipole,  where  stands  the  ancient  mother  church  of 
JMelcombe  Regis,  is  rural  and  inviting. 

Rut  after  all,  the  country  appears  naked,  from  a 
deficiency  of  trees,  and  Ihe  traveller,  panting  under 
the  meridian  sun,  sighs  in  vain  lor  shade. 

AQUATIC  EXCURSIONS. 

Many  persons  pass  up  the  creek  through  Weymouth 
bridge  lo  Kadipolk,  where  they  will  find  a decent 
house  of  entertainment.  ’1  his  little  excursion,  however, 
can  be  taken  only  at  spring  tides,  as  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient water  at  other  times. 

To  Portland  by  water,  the  distance  is  not  more 
than  ilirce  miles,  which  may  frequently  be  accom- 
plished in  half  an  hour,  wiicn  wind  and  tide  are  fa- 
vourable. 

Barn  Door,  or  Durole  Rock,  on  the  north  shore, 
is  a surprising  rock  projecting  irom  the  cliffs  towards 
the  soulli,  in  form  of  a quadrant,  and  forming  a little 
bay  with  the  shore.  The  hack  part  of  t he  rock  is  ex- 
tremely rough  and  uneven;  and  the  inside,  winch 
preserves  liie  same  character,  has  layers  of  rock  run- 
ning in  a perpendicular  direction,  with  their  edges 
projecting  in  vast  shelves. 

Jn  di  tie  re  nl  parts  also  arc  projections  interspersed 
with  patches  of  verdure,  samphire,  &c.  in  the  most 
romantic  stile.  The  top  of  the  highest  part,  w here 
it  s the  most  easy  ol  access,  is  about  two  or  three 
yards  wide,  but  as  it  advances  towards  the  arch,  it 
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becomes  much  more  contracted.  When  on  the  top,  a 
tremendous  precipice  strikes  the  mind  with  horror,  its 
perpendicular  height  being  about  180  feet,  'through 
this  arch  boats  frequently  sail. 

Lclworth  Cove  is  a fine  natural  curiosity'.  It 
forms  a snug  circular  harbour,  in  which  vessels  ot 
eighty  tons  may  ride  with  security.  It  appears  as  if 
scooped  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
c litis,  except  towards  its  entrance  from  the  sea. 

Sailing  and  fishing  in  the  bay  is  a frequent  and  plea* 
sant  amusement  at  Weyivoulh , ami  tor  this  every  faci- 
lity is  furnished  by  the  industrious  and  obliging  boat- 
men of  the  place. 

RIDIiS  round  WF.Y MOUTH. 

PORTLAND. 

Porti.vnd,  about  four  miles  from  Weymouth,  is 
commonly  called  an  island,  but  is,  properly  speaking, 
a peninsula,  as  it  join*  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus, 
composed  of  a ridge  of  pebbles. 

The  nearest  road  from  Weymouth  is  to  be  ferried 
over  an  inlet  of  the  sea  at  the  end  of  Smallmouth 
sands,  for  which  the  following  rates  are  paid  : Foot- 
passengers  each,  Id.  with  a horse,  2d.  single  chaise. 
Is.  od.  post-chaise,  2s.  dd.  coach,  3s.  tjd. 

On  the  I’ortland  side  of  the  ferry  the  beach  or  ridge 
of  pebbles  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  visitant, 
who  will  be  astonished  to  find  a loose  pebbly  shore, 
extending  from  Portland  to  Abbotsbury,  a space  of 
more  than  nine  miles,  capable  of  resisting  the  most 
furious  tempests.  The  pebbles,  contiguous  to  Port- 
land, are  Rcarlv  the  size  of  an  egg,  but  they  gradually 
diminish,  till  they  are  lost  in  line  gravel.  Many  of 
them  are  beautifully  veined,  and  others  quite  trans- 
parent, and  capable  of  being  converted  into  seals  and 
other  trinkets. 

That  inlet  of  the  sea  which  runs  by  the  passage-house, 
for  Ibe  space  of  tive  miles,  is  called  the  tleet.  On  its 
borders  i»  a seat  belonging  to  Mr.  Gould,  of  Upway. 
p p 3 
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pproaching  Portland,  the  castle  appears  on  the 
lef  which,  with  that  on  the  opposite  shore  of  IVey- 
vicnth , was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  lie  (j 
made  a general  fortification  of  the  coasts. 

’1  lie  tour  «if  Portland  generally  commences  at  the 
top  of  t tie  hill,  where,  in  a little  hut,  one  of  the  J 
quarry  men  exposes  for  sale  specimens  of  the  various 
productions  ot  the  island,  consisting  of  spar,  fossils, 
ores,  shells,  &c.  On  both  sides  of  this  summit  may 
he  seen  some  of  the  immense  quarries  from  which 
lliat  beautiful  and  durable  stone  is  taken,  that  has 
been  used  in  building  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
edifices  in  this  country. 

The  New  Light-house,  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Johns, 
of  Wci/moirth , is  a well-adapted  conical  edifice,  sixty- 
three  feet  high,  containing  inside  a geometrical  stair- 
case, by  which  there  is  an  easy  ascent  to  the  top, 
v here  a curious  apparatus  is  fixed  for  the  lights  which 
direct  the  hardy  sons  of  Neptune,  through  the  dan- 
gerous navigation  of  Portland  Race. 

From  hence,  on  a clear  day,  may  be  seen  Torbay 
on  the  right,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  left,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  leagues. 

Near  this  edifice  is  the  signal-house,  and  not  far 
off  is  Cave’s  Hole,  a large  cavern  perforated  by  the 
sea,  a great  way  into  the  rocks,  having  an  aperture 
on  the  land  through  which  the  foaming  element  may 
be  seen  and  heard,  in  all  its  terrors. 

On  the  southern  part  of  Portland  may  be  viewed 
the  remains  of  Dow  and  Arrow  Castle,  and  near  this 
are  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  which,  though  now 
close  to  the  cliff,  was  formerly  said  to  have  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  island.  In  this  vicinity  is  a range  of 
rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  torn  from  the  main 
bodv  b.v  some  convulsive  effort  of  nature,  forming  a 
chasm  beautifully  grand. 

In  Portland  are  two  good  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, the  first  stands  at  the  entrance  of  Chiswell,  and 
is  called  the  Now  Hotel;  the  other  at  Fortune’s 
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Weil,*  and  is  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Portland 
.Arms.  These  houses  meet  with  great  encourage- 
ment; for  scarcely  a person  comes  to  Weymouth  who 
docs  not  devote  a day  at  least  to  visit  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Portland,  which  contains  seven  villages, 
( hissel,  fortune's  Wells,  Hatfourn,  Wakeham,  West 
Town,  East  Town,  and  South  Well. 

The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  2000,  who 
are  chielly  employed  in  the  quarries,  are  a robust 
and  hardy  race.  They  were  formerly  famous  for 
slinging  of  stones,  and  were  the  ancient  baleares  of 
britain. 

They  are  a honest  simple  people,  and  their  inte- 
grity has  become  proverbial.  “ On  the  word  of  a 
Portland  man”  is  esteemed  a high  sanction  in  con- 
tracts and  engagements.  They  have  some  particular 
customs  of  their  own,  to  which  they  adhere  with  in- 
violable constancy.  It  is  said  that  the  young  men 
and  women  cohabit  together  before  marriage,  and  if 
no  signs  of  fruitfulness  appear  in  due  time,  they 
part,  and  look  out  for  other  mates,  not  thinking 
they  were  designed  by  providence  for  each  other.  ° 
0,1  Hie  summit  of  the  hill,  behind  the  Portland 
Arms.t  are  some  traces  of  a Homan  encampment. 

’I  he  quarries,  however,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  worked,  are  the  most  curious  objects  in  this 
insulated  spot. 

ABBOTsurnv. 


This  inelegant  town,  distant  about  eight  miles 
from  Weymouth,  receives  its  appellation  from  its  an- 
cient abbey,  founded  by  Orcus,  steward  of  the  house- 


* Fortune’s  Well  is  a tine  and  never- fail  in 
rises  at  the  height  more  than  200  feet  ah 
the  sea. 


g spring,  which 
jvo  the  level  of 


t I he  landlord  of  the  Portland  Arms  usually  has  it  in  his 
P‘."ir  to  shew  the  Reevepole,  or  Saxon  mode  of  keeping  ac- 
counts and  by  which  the  bailiff  of  the  island  collect!  the 
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hold  to  King  Canute.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  a 
large  space  of  ground.  In  the  vicinity  is  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Chapel,  a curious  remnant  of  antiquity,  which, 
standing  on  a high  hill,  serves  as  a sea-mark.  Here 
also  are  several  druidical  monuments,  consisting  of 
temples  and  altars. 

The  swannery  and  decoy  for  wild  ducks  in  this 
neighbourhood,  likewise  engage  the  attention  of  the 
inquisitive. 

1)0  PCTt  ESTER. 

Dorchester,  the  county  town,  situate  about  eight 
miles  from  Weymouth,  is  a place  oi  great  antiquity, 
having  been  a principal  station  both  in  the  Homan 
and  Saxon  times.  The  castle  stood  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  county  goal,  on  an  eminence,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Hows  the  river  1 roome. 

This  town  is  remarkable  for  the  amenity  of  its  situ- 
ation, and  the  extensive  downs  in  its  vicinage,  which 
produce  the  sweetest  herbage,  and  give  a peculiarly 
fine  flavour  to  the  mutton.  . 

About  half  a mile  from  Dorchester,  on  the  right, 
lies  Manbury,  a complete  Roman  amphitheatre,  co- 
vering an  acre  of  ground,  in  which  10,000  persons 

might  have  been  accommodated. 

On  the  road  to  Dorchester  lies  the  village  of  Monck- 
ton,  containing  two  or  three  gentlemen’s  scats,  and 
immediately  behind  it  stands  Maiden  Castle,  one  or 
the  most  perfect  remains  of  ancient  fortification  m 
this  kingdom.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  containing  an  area 
of  between  fortv  and  fifty  acres,  surrounded  by  a 
treble  ditch,  and  ramparts  of  great  depth  and  leng  i. 
f rom  lienee  is  an  expansive  view  of  the  country, 
taking  in  some  of  the  hills  in  the  Isle  ot  W ig  i - 
great  number  of  barrows  are  seen  in  the  environs  o 
Maiden  Castle. 

lclworth  castle. 

About  sixteen  miles  from  Weymouth stands  Lul- 
worth  castle,  which,  notwithstanding  its  distance liom 
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Weymouth , is  a constant  object  of  attraction  to  stran- 
gers. It  is  tiie  seat  of  Thomas  Weld,  Esq.  and  is  not 
only  admired  tor  its  situation,  but  in  itself  forms  a 
most  superb  pile,  adorned  with  statuary,  paintings, 
fine  gardens,  and  other  elegant  and  beautiful  accom- 
paniments. The  environs  are  extremely  well  wooded, 
and  happily  intersected  by  hill  and  dale.  From  the 
south  trout  of  the  house  is  seen  a beautiful  expanse  of 
water,  and  a moving  scene  of  ships. 

Lulworth  probably  retains  the  name  of  Castle,  from 
its  being  built  on  ttie  site  of  an  ancient  fortress.  The 
present  edifice  was  erected  about  ltioo.  The  possessor 
being  of  the  Homan  l atholic  persuasion,  has  fitted  up 
a beautiful  chapel,  and  made  many  other  improve- 
ments in  his  mansion  and  domain. 

'the  magnificent  manner  in  which  Mr.  Weld  re- 
ceived their  majesties  and  the  royal  family,  when 
they  did  him  the  honour  of  a visit  some  years  a<ro, 
would  reliect  a lustre  on  the  taste,  opulence,  and 
loyalty,  of  the  first  subject,  in  the  kingdom. 

1 lie  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  are  too  nu- 
merous to  particularize,  but  they  may  be  seen  every 
Wednesday,  from  ten  to  two. 


Other  places  more  distant,  such  as  Sherborne, 
Bland  ford,  lo.fe  Castle,  Uareham,  and  l erne  Ab- 
bey, are  occasionally  visited  by  company,  who  make 
Weymouth  their  summer  residence;  aud’in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  several  favourite  spots,  which,  how- 
ever, in  a more  fertile  and  picturesque  countr  > , would 
be  wholly  overlooked.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some 
seats  in  the  environs  of  Weymouth , which  ate  only 
remarkable  because  there  is  little  opportunity  ot  com- 
paring and  contrasting  them,  'let,  independent  of 
focal  considerations,  that  shore  must  be  dear  lo  Tritons, 
from  whence  their  monarch,  wearied  with  the  toils  of 
slate,  has  often  returned  in  renov  ated  health  and  spirits. 
J.ong  may  Wet, mouth  be  honoured  with  iiis  summer 
v isit,  and  may  its  tides  and  its  breezes  waft  to  him  and 
the  partner  of  his  throne,  all  their  salutary  influences! 
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WORTHING,  distant  fifty-nine  mile*  from  London, 
and  eleven  westward  of  Brighton,  possesses  many  at- 
tratti.ui>,  which  contribute  to  render  it  a loanable 
residence  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits  ut 
air  or  sea-bathing.  It  is  surrounded,  at  the  distance  ot 
not  quite  a mile,  by  the  uninterrupted  chain  ol  the 
>us*c  \ Downs,  which,  forming  ueany  an  amphitheatre, 
completely  exclude,  even  in  the  winter  months,  the 
chilling  blasts  of  the  uorlh  and  east  w .ads.  It  is  a 
common  tiling  to  see  a considerable  nue. he.  oi  bathers 
here,  even  iu  the  depth  ot  winter,  the  thermometer 
being  generally  higher  than  at  Brighton,  am.  on  an 
average,  between  two  and  three  degrees  above  what 
it  is  at  London.  Besides,  this  rural  village  possesses 
other  powerful  recommendations ; a facility  ol  bath-^ 
ing,  in  the  most  stormy  weather,  and  an  extent  ot 
sand,  as  level  as  a carpet,  ol  at  least  seven  miles  to- 
wards tlie  west,  and  three  to  the  east,  ou  which  the 
pedestrian  or  tne  horseman  may  enjoy  the  mil  refresh- 
ment of  the  >ea  breeze,  during  the  retiux  ol  the  tine, 
without  interruption. 

Never  was  there  an  instance  of  the  effects  ot  public 
part iah tv  more  strongly  exemplified  than  at  ttorriung. 
In  a short  space  >;t  time,  a tew  miserable  fishing  huts 
and  smugglers'  deus  have  been  exchanged  lor  build- 
ings sulhcientlv  extensive  and  elegant  to  accommo- 
date the  first  families  in  the  kingdom,  the  establish- 
ment of  two  respectable  libraries,  (>poouer  sand  ''tal- 
ford’s)  at  each  of  which  the  newspapers  ire  regulaily 
received,  and  the  erection  ol  commodious  warm  batfis 
(VVickes’s)  within  a few  years;  sufficiently  prove  how 
far  it  has  risen  iu  public  estimation. 

II  .>rlhiug  is  m the  parish  ot  Broadwater,  a village 
about  tlie  distance  of  halt  a mile,  which  now  looks 
contemptible  w lien  contrasted  with  the  grow  mg  >pku- 
dour  ol  its  dependent. 
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The  manor  of  Broadwater  formerly  belonged  to 
flic  family  of  the  Cauois,  who  flourished  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  First  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
A singular  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Nr  John  Camois, 
who  by  a deed  regularly  executed,  “ of  his  ow  n free 
will,  gave  and  demised  his  wife  Margaret  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam i’ainel,  Knight,  with  all  her  goods,  chattels,  and 
other  appendages,  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  term 
of  her  natural  lif  e.”  This  instance  of  packing  off  a 
wife,  bag-and-baggage,  shews  that  l’ope  Gregory  was 
not  mistaken  w hen  he  w rote  to  Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
ot  Canterbury,  that  lie  had  heard  there  were  certain 
persons  in  Scotland,  who  not  on\y /ursook,  but  sold 
their  wives,  w hereas  in  England  they  gave  and  granted 
them  away. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Worthing  is  exceeded  by  no 
place  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  variety,  and  agrecable- 
ness,  of  its  rides.  The  downs  are  always  dry,  the  soil 
being  chalky,  with  browu  mould  or  clay,  and,  where 
cultivated,  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  besides  feed- 
ing large  Hocks  of  sheep. 

The  modern  buildings  of  Worthing  are  immediately 
upon  the  coast,  but  the  village  extends  towards  the 
downs  in  a straight  line  for  about  half  a mile.  The 
inhabitants  entcrtain'apprehensions  from  the  inroads 
ol  the  sea,  which  as  they  say,  has  been  progressively 
gaining  ground  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  some  even 
recollect  when  houses  stood  where  I lie  sea  now  tlows. 

The  manor  of  Broadwater  lately  belonged  to  the 
Karl  of  Warwick,  who  built  a very  noble  house  at 
W urt/nng , fronting  the  sea,  the  last  owner  of  which 
was  .Major  Commerell,  of  the  Life  Guards. 

Among  the  conveniences  of  Worthing  must  not  be 
omitted  the  facility  with  which  visitorsare  at  all  times 
accommodated  with  good  saddle-horses,  if  they  do 
not  come  already  provided  for  country  exercise. 

The  post  arrives  about  teu  o'clock,  aud  leaves  Wor- 
thing again  about  three. 

1 lie  v illages  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  have  been 
described  in  the  accounts  of  Brighton,  Bognor,  and 
Little  Hampton.  “ 
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AS  a sea-bathing  place,  Yarmouth  possesses  some 
advantages  over  its  more  fashionable  rivals,  from 
the  great  extent  of  the  town,  lodgings  are  numerous, 
and  comparatively  reasonable,  and  provisions  are  not 
only  plentiful  but  cheap.  To  those, therefore, who  study 
economy,  Yarmouth  presents  powerful  attractions, 
particularly  when  the  local  circumstances  of  the  party 
are  favourable  for  making  it  a bathing  visit. 

SITUATION,  HISTORY,  TRADE,  OfC. 

Yarmouth,  distant  about  l'J4  miles  from  London, 
and  twenty-two  from  Norwich,  stands  on  a peninsula, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county  ot  Norfolk, 
encompassed  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  sea,  on  l ho 
north  In  the  main  land,  and  on  the  west  by  the  f are, 
o\er  which  is  a handsome  draw-bridge,  connecting 
it  with  Suffolk.  It  extends  rather  more  than  a mile 
in  length,  and  nearly  half  a mil®  in  breadth,  containing 
four  principal  streets,  running  from  north  to  south, 
and  1 36  narrow  lanes,  or  rows,  intersecting  them  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Jt  is  surrounded  by  a wall, 
w ith  ten  gates  and  sixteen  towers,  on  the  east,  north, 
and  south  sides;  and  according  to  the  parliamentary 
enumeration  of  1801,  has  a population  ol  nearly 
15,000  souls. 

Yarmouth  is  an  ancient  borough  town,  governed 
by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  officers,  and  has  sent 
representatives  to  parliament,  ever  since  Edward  1. 
The  number  of  electors,  consisting  of  freemen  by  in- 
heritance, servitude,  or  purchase,  is  about  800.  lhe 
corporation  posseses  extensive  pm  ileges. 

The  markets,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  are 
plentifully  supplied ; the  houses  are  well  built,  and 
respectably  tenanted  ; and,  among  the  polite  amuse- 
ments of  the  place,  may  be  reckoned  the  Theatre,  the 
Assembly-room,  and  Concerts,  during  the  bathing- 
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season.  A considerable  fishery  is  carried  on  here, 
which , with  its  foreign  trade,  throws  a constant  ani- 
mation over  the  shore;  and  such  as  are  fond  of  aqua- 
tic excursions,  fishing,  shooting,  howling,  and  other 
manly  diversions,  may  find  ample  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying their  inclinations  at  Yarmouth. 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  favourable  for  com- 
merce; and,  besides  fishing-vessels,  which  are  nume- 
rous, upwards  of  300  ships  belong  to  the  port,  which 
trade  to  Holland,  France,  Norway,  and  the  Baltic, 
or  carry  on  a coasting  traffic. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  this  place  is  the  general 
use  of  a low  narrow  cart,  well  adapted  to  the  confined 
rotes,  or  lanes,  through  which  it  must  pass.  Jt  is 
drawn  by  a single  horse,  and  is  much  employed  in 
conveying  goods  to  and  from  the  shipping.  Others, 
more  elegantly  made,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Yar- 
mouth coaches,  are  let  for  airings  to  the  Fort,  along 
the  dow  ns,  or  to  other  places  in  the  environs.  Every 
stranger  makes  a point  of  being  drawn  in  one  of  these 
vehicles,  by  way  of  amusement;  or, at  least,  tohavethe 
credit  of  riding  in  one  of  the  most  whimsical  carriages 
known  in  this  kingdom.  On  sandy  roads,  however, 
which  abound  here,  they  sink  so  deep  as  to  look  like 
sledges  draw ing  traitors  to  the  place  of  execution; 
and  on  the  rough  pavement  of  the  town,  the  nerves 
must  be  very  strong  to  endure  the  motion. 

THE  QUAY. 

The  entire  length  of  the  quay  is  upw  ards  of  a mile 
and  a furlong,  and,  in  some  places,  it  is  1 jO  yards 
wide.  From  the  bridge  to  the  south  gate  it  is  deco- 
rated with  a fine  range  of  buildings,  among  which 
the  Assembly -house  makes  a conspicuous  figure.  The 
quay  forms  a fashionable  and  delightful  promenade, 
and  is  maintained  at  a great  expense. 

MARK  ET-PLA  CE. 

The  market-place  forms  a handsome  area  ; but,  to 
render  it  pleasant  for  visitors,  the  butchers  ought  to 
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be  under  better  regulations,  and  several  nuisances 
should  be  removed.  The  sight  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered must  offend  the  delicate,  and  wound  the  feelings 
of  the  humane. 


THE  THEATRE. 

This  edifice,  which  was  erected  in  1778,  is  neat, 
and  well-adapted  to  its  destination.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a chapel  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch  con- 
gregation. The  Norwich  company  of  comedians, 
under  the  management  of  .Mr.  brunt  on,  perform  here 
a certain  number  of  weeks  in  winter,  and  part  of  the 
summer.  They  justly  rank  next  to  those  of  London, 
Hath,  and  York. 

ASSEMBLY-ROSM,  3CC. 

The  Assembly-room  is  not  of  the  first  order  of  ele- 
gance, but  it  perfectly  answers  the  purpose.  We 
have  frequently  seen  more  cheerful  countenances  in  a 
barn  than  in  the  finest  ball-room  in  the  kingdom. 
Assemblies  are  held  here  every  week,  during  the  bath- 
ing season.  Amusements  of  every  kind  are  to  he  pur- 
chased, on  easy  terms,  at  Yurmnutk.  The  bowling- 
green,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  pleasantly 
situated,  and  well  attended. 

THE  BATII-HOUSE. 

This  building,  which  was  erected  in  17j9,  cost 
nearly  100;*/.  it  stands  on  the  beach,  which  is  a sink- 
ing sand,  about  three  furlongs  distance  from  St. 
George’s  chapel.  The  vestibule  is  a neat,  well-pro- 
portioned room,  with  windows  fronting  the  town  and 
the  sea.  On  the  right  of  thecntrance  are  four  closets, 
having  each  a door  into  the  bath-room.  This  bath 
is  fifteen  feet  by  eight,  and  is  appropriated  for  gen- 
tlemen. A similar  one  is  assigned  for  the  use  of  the 
ladies. 

The  marine  fluid  is  raised  every  tide,  by  a horse- 
mill,  into  a reservoir,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards 
lrom  the  baths,  into  which  it  is  conveyed  h_.  separate 
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pi|ies.  In  short,  the  accommodations  here  are  per- 
feetlv  adapted  either  to  the  bather  for  health,  or  for 
pleasure:  the  attendance  is  good,  and  the chargesare 
reasonable. 

-As  for  the  machines,  they  are  sufficiently  commo- 
dious ; hut,  as  they  stand  at  a distance  from  the  town, 
it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  ride  on  sand  up  to  the  horse’s 
bells,  or  to  walk  in  it  up  to  the  knees. 

Adjoining  to  the  north  end  of  the  Bath-house,  a 
large  and  pleasant  public  room  was  built,  in  1788, 
where  company  are  accommodated  with  tea  and  cof- 
fee, morning  and  afternoon;  a public  breakfast,  on 
luesdays  and  Fridays;  and  occasional  concerts,  dur- 
ing the  season.  Here  the  London  and  country  news- 
papers are  provided;  and,  as  there  is  no  coffee-room, 
nj  the  town,  this  may  be  said  to  he  the  most  fashion- 
able and  agreeable  lounge.  The  subscription  is  bs. 
f°r  a gentleman,  and  2s.  Kid.  for  a lads,  for  the  room 
am  the  papers.  lea,  cotfee,  and  concerts,  arc  equally 
reasonable.  1 3 

1 be  jetty,  close  to  the  Bath-house,  is  110  paces 
long,  and  24  feet  broad  at  the  head.  This  forms  an 
agreeable  walk  after  bathing;  and  the  lively  scene  of 
sup',  almost  perpetually  under  sail,  in  various  direc- 
tions, tends  to  dissipate  that  ennui  which  is  apt  to 
creen  on  those  who  base  been  accustomed  to  active 
mploy  ments. 

the  church. 

The  church,  dedicated  fo  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 
, fishermen,  is  a large  and  stateh  pile,  about  2.70  feet 
fong,  and  including  the  aisles,  108  in  breadth.  The 
spire,  which  appears  crooked  in  every  direction,  is 
180  tect  high,  and  serves  lora  sea-mark  at  a great 
distance.  The  sailors,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  passing 
J at  mouth,  when  they  see  this  twisted  spire,  jocularly 
observe,  that  there  never  was  hut  one  virtuous  wo- 
man married  in  this  church,  and  that  the  spire,  out 
° CompliiucQt,  made  a bow  to  her,  aud  has  ever  since 
v <1  2 
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retained  its  bending  posture.  In  the  church  is  an 
excellent  organ.* 

St.  Nicholas  was  the  only  place  of  worship,  of  the 
establishment,  in  this  populous  place,  till  1717,  when 
a beautiful  chapel  was  built  near  the  centre  ot  the 
town,  and  dedicated  to  St.  George. 

inns,  coaches,  <3fa 

The  Angel,  and  Wrestlers,  are  excellent  houses 
of  entertainment,  and  lodgings  may  be  hired  in  most 
parts  of  the  town,  but.  the  market-place  is  preferred. 
The  mail  arrives  every  day  from  London ; and  there 
is  no  want  of  conveyances  between  this  place  and  the 
metropolis,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  towns.  A 
barge  sails  twice  a week  to  Norwich,  in  which  there 
arc  good  accommodations  for  passengers. 

Though  Yarmouth  Hoads,  on  the  east  side  ot  the 
1 town,  arc  the  chief  rendezvous  ot  colliers  and  iner- 
chantment,  passing  and  re-passing  in  this  direction, 
yet  the  shore  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  to  mariners 
of  any  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  many  melancholy 
instances  of  which  are  recorded.  In  92,  3d0  sail  of 
ships,  and  upwards  ot  1000  people,  were  lost  in  one 
night;  and  a somewhat  similar  misforlune  happened 
innyo. 

RIDES  and  WALKS  round  YARMOUTH. 

Thf.  sea-coast  of  Yarmouth , for  about  two  miles 
each  way,  is  nearly  a level  common,  elevated  two  or 
three  yards  above  high-water  mark.  From  the  ver- 
dant edge  of  this  common  to  the  sea  is  a gentle  slope, 
composed  of  deep  sand,  intermixed  with  shingle. 
Along  this  beach,  particularly  to  the  southward  ot  the 
town,  the  botanist  will  find  I he  buuras  cakrle , or  sea 
rocket,  the  salsula  kali , or  prickly  glasswort ; the 
urundo  ar  enaria,  or  sea-reed  grass,  or  murrain;  the 


* The  first  mention  of  organs,  in  this  part  of  Europe,  is  of 
one  which  Constantine  Capronimus,  emperor  of  the  cast, 
sent  to  repiu,  king  of  France,  about  the  year  7j7. 
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arenaria  pcploidcs,  or  sea-  c hick  w ccd  ; the  eryugium 
maritimum,  or  sea- holly  ; the  convolvulus  soldanc/la, 
or  sea-bird  weed  ; the  ononis  repens , or  creeping  rest- 
harrow;  and  several  other  marine  plants;  which  will 
render  a walk  along  this  spot  pleasant  and  amusing. 

CAISTER. 

Aboot  two  miles  from  Yarmouth  are  the  ruins  of 
Caister,  the  ancient  scat  of  the  family  of  Falstolff, 
which,  however,  have  no  affinity  to  the  tat  Knight  of 
Shnkspeare;  as  Sir  John  Falstolff,  who  built  the 
castellated  mansion  of  Caister,  was  one  of  the  most 
valiant  generals,  and  respectable  men,  of  his  age. 
The  remains  of  this  editice  shew  it  to  have  been 
capacious  and  strong,  and  it  well  deserves  a visit  from 
the  inquisitive. 

From  the  coins,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  this  vicinity,  it  is 
evident  the  Romans  had  a station  here  as  well  as  at 

J VU’RGH  C ASTLF* 

Which  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  Possessing  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, it  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  road  and 
coast , and  seems  to  have  been  admirably  calculated, 
both  lor  alarm  and  defence.  The  walls,  composed  of 
rows  of  hrick  and  Hint  alternately,  are  nine  feet  thick, 
and  fourteen  feet  high,  inclosing  an  area  of  four  acres 
and  a half.  On  the  east  side,  which  is  most  perfect, 
are  the  remains  of  four  flanking  towers. 

the  country,  from  Caister  to  Burgh  Castle,  is  a 
continued  plain  of  three  miles  in  length,  the  greatest 
part  of  which,  if  vve  may  believe  tradition,  was- once 
covered  with  water. 
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APPENDIX. 


OUTLINE 

OF  A 

TOUR  OF  THE  LAKES, 

IN 

Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire. 


AS  numerous  parties  and  individuals  every  season,  ac- 
tuated by  the  pursuit  either  of  health  or  pleasure,  visit  the 
I.akf.s,  or  make  a partial  or  general  Tour  of  Wales,  in 
order  to  render  this  vttde  mecum  more  complete,  brief  ac- 
counts of  both  are  appended,  not  so  much  indeed  with  a view 
of  gratifying  curiosity,  as  of  exciting  it.  To  the  Tours  of 
the  Lakes,  and  of  Wales,  aheady  published,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  add  any  thing  new,  nor  is  it  the  object  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  details, 

“ Where  pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense,” 

but  to  direct  t lie  inquisitive,  and  to  furnish  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  stranger. 

West,  w ho  has  long  been  considered  as  the  legitimate 
guide  to  the  Lakes,  adapting  his  work  for  those  who  ap- 
proach them  by  the  way  of  Lancaster,  describes  them  in  the 
subsequent  order:  Coniston,  Esthwaite,  Windermere, 
Rydal,  Grasmere,  I.eathes,  J Jervent,  Buttermere, 
Orummock,  Lowes,  Uils,  and  Haws,  and  from  him  we 
borrow'  the  following  Itinerary. 


From  Lancaster  to  the  Lakes. 


MUcs. 

Lancaster. 

3 Hest-Bank. 

9 OverLaneaster-sands  to 
Carter  House. 

2 Cartmel  church  town, 
or  Hookburgh, 


M iles. 

2 Holker-gate. 

3 Over  Ulverston-sands 

to  Carter-House. 

1 Ltlverston. 

12  Dalton,  Furness  Abbey , 
and  back  to  Uiverston. 


Tiie  LA K T 


SjWi 
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Allies. 

4 Penny-Bridge. 

‘I  J/twick-Bridge,  nr 

5 From  Ulverstnn  to  Lo- 

wick-Bridge. 

2}  Through  Ninthwaite  to 
Coniston  Waterfoot. 
fi  Coniston  Watcrhead. 

3 Hawkeshead. 

5 To  Ambleside. 

2 Rvdal. 

2 GRASMERE. 

21  I buimail-r.aise-stoncs. 
3]  Dalehead. 

4j  ( nstle-rigg. 

1 Kesvick. 

3 Low do re  Water- fall. 

1 Grange. 

1 B wdar-Stone,  Custk- 
1 Ml. 

2J  Kosthwaite. 

21  Senthwaite. 

9  Keswick. 

6 Di'ttii  Bassenthwaite- 

water  by  Bownuss, 
Tkadness,  Scareness, 
to  Armathwaite. 

9 Up  the  otlier  side  of  the 
J-ake  to  Keswick. 

5 Gnspndale. 

3 Pt'iTEKvr.RF. 

6 Down  Cmmmock- wa- 

ter to  Lurtun. 


I .Mi let. 

I I 74  Keswick. 

I 4 Threlkeld. 

6 Whitbarrow. 

1 Penruddock. 

6$  Penrith. 

5 Diminalli  t,  at  the  foot 
of  Ulls-water,  and 
Pooly-Bridge. 

9 Water  Millock,  Gow- 
barrow-Park,  Airy- 
Bridg,  , to  the  head 
of  Ulls-water. 

9 Ambleside,  or 
14  To  Penrith. 

H>4  By  Dint  her,  Askhain, 
ami  Brampton,  to 
Haws-unter. 

, 15  From  tin  Head  of  Hans- 
water  through  I/»ng- 
Sleddale,  to  Kendal; 

or 

5 To  Shap,  hv  Rosgill  and 

Shap  Abbey. 

7 Haw  se-foot. 

3 Kenoal. 

10  Down  the  cast  side  of 

Kent  to  D-vens-Park, 
and  return  to  Kendal 
by  Sizergh. 

1 1 Burton  in  KendaL 
i 11  Lancaster. 


Mr.  TJoustnan,  wh  >so  “ di  seriotive  7'our  of  the  Dikes,'* 
*c»  ,s  a real  aenuis.tion  f Briti.-h  Top  .itraphy.  taking  up 
the  -traniryr  at  Kendal  or  1 . nrith,  prunnnnif.  the  D.k.  s 
to  K \ isited  in  t!:P  follow  i njc  succession:  1 1 a w s , l lis, 

pi  It  WE  ST,  C A SEN  TH  W A I’VE,  BUTl  Ell  M I R E,  CRl'MMOCIcj 

VES*  l NNrnu  le,  Waw,  and  returning  to  Keswick,  ft  in 
Leat»es,  Grasmere,  Rydal,  Winashermerb, 
I..- tii waite,  and  Coniston*. 


* “ Tourists  from  Scotland,”  says  Mr.  Kotisman,  “will 
10,1  u most  e •nvi  ii  , at  to  proceed  from  Carlisle  to  Ouse- 
• •'«  the  lower  end  of  B assent lmaite- water.  After 
' e i;t  that  Dd.'  , they  may  wither  godmctly  to  Kendal, 
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We  take  the  liberty  to  select  that  part  of  Mr.  Housman  s 
route  which  is  connected  with  the  Lakes,  and  notice  them 
in  the  order  he  has  indicated,  leaving  our  readers  to  follow 
him  or  Mi  . West,  aec  riling  to  their  fancies,  or  to  the  cir- 
cumstances or  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  when 
they  commence  their  tour. 

Front  Kendal  through  the  Lakf.i  to  Lancaster. 


Miles. 

Kendal. 

15  Haws-water,  through 
Long  Slcildale. 

12  Pkskith,  by  Brampton 
and  l/iwther. 

5 Ullswateb-foot. 

9 Pat  ten!  ale,  or  head  of 
Ullswater. 

9 Amoleside,  over  Kirk- 
stone. 

15  Keswick,  from  Ulls- 
water. 

3 Lodore-water-fali. 

1 Grange. 

1 Bowdar-stone,  Castle- 
lull. 

1 Rosthwaite. 


Miles. 

‘24  Seathwaite. 

44  Wast-water,  over  Sty  e- 
1 head. 

134  Keswick, by  Watenlath 

8 Armthwaitc,  down  the 

east  side  of  Bassenth- 
waite  water. 

9 Keswick,  up  the  other 

side. 

5 Keskadale. 

3 Butter  Mr  re. 

14  Seule-fone. 

6*  1/irton,  Iron)  Butter- 
mere,  down  Crum- 
mock  water. 

74  K<  swick. 

1 Castlc-ngg. 


or  first  visit  Buttermore,  and  the  adjacent  likes-  From 
Keswick  proceed  to  An.blesidr ; amt  having  viewed  the 
beauties  of  Windermere,  cross  the  ferry  to  Con.ston,  by 
wav  of  Hawkshead  From  tl.cnce  the  traveller  might  ride 
to  Kendal  by  way  of  Newby-bridgo,  or  pursue  Im  ru ute  st dl 
further  to  Ulverston  and  Furness,  anil  aftu  viMtin,  the 
antiquities  there,  01} -y  the  pleasure  ot  a new  scenic,  ,n  a 
iournev  from  Ui  version  to  Lancaster,  over  the  s.in  Is.  Ke 
turn  from  Uncartc.  by  Kendal,  Haws-water,  Ulls-water, 

“".‘I  Mw"in Yorkshire  mav  be  visited  either  before  or 
after  the  lakes,  as  it'may  suit  the  convenience  01  >■£  ma- 
tion  of  the  tourist;”  or  they  may  he  wholly  l ’ 7 
Which  very  little  will  be  lost,  except  to  I’,1,  •*  Pjl[l 

cular  taste.  “ What  is  the  eave  remarkable  to.  . aid  trie 

tSS£^«*  +P*>  M-  Otan'.Wf  ' S 

coWnied  him.  “I;  IS  rei;.»ik»b  «,  in. 
being  a nasty,  damp  place,  with  a n or  A dw 
it.”  'The  same  character  will  apply  to  the  generality  uf  t.ic 

Yorkshire  caverns. 
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Miles. 

4 Lbathes-Water. 

4?  Duninail-raisc-sUmes. 

2§  (Jrasmere. 

- Kyd^l. 

- Amblesioe. 
fi  Bowness. 

1 Perry-house,  across 

Wmandermere. 

4 Hawkshead. 

•i  Conistoh-watbr-head.  i 
d Coniston-water-fout. 

-5  Luwick-Bridge. 

2 Penny-Bridge. 

2 Hoot  h. 

3 New  by-Bridge. 

$ Newton. 

4 Witherslack. 

HAWS  (OR  HA 

The  approach  to  this  Lake,  which  is  an  easy  and  pleasant 
morning  ride  from  Penrith,  is  very  picturesque.  You  pass 
between  two  high  ridges  of  mountains,  the  hanks  tinely 
spread  with  enclosures.  The  Lake  is  about  three  miles  long, 
and  half  a mile  at  the  broadest  part,  almost  divided  in  the 
middle  hy  a promontory  ot  enclosures,  joined  by  a strait. 
T he  features  ot  the  two  divisions  are  different,  and  this  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  each.  The  narrowest  part  is  reported  to  he 
AO  fathoms  deep,  and  a man  may  throw  a stone  across  it. 
Char,  perch,  trout,  eel,  and  other  tish  are  caught  her,:. 


Mile,. 

4 I evens. 

2 Milnthorp. 

4 Burton. 

7 Bolton. 

4 I.ANCASTIR. 

5 I'i.virvton  from  T^>- 

wick- Bridge. 

6 Furness  Abbey,  by  I>al- 

ton. 

1 Carter-House,  frum  Ul- 

verston. 

3 Holkrr. 

2 Ca  rt  in  e I or  Flookh  u rgh 

2 Carter- House. 

9 Hest-h  ink,  over  Sands. 

3 Lancaster. 


LLs)  WATER. 


DLLS- WATER. 

Tuts  Take  lies  about  five  miles  south-west  from  Penrith, 
Th  a most  delightlul  road,  UUs-water  is  ot  great  length, 
though  seldom  more  than  three  quarters  of  a mile  inbreadth. 
Alter  extending  itself  about  35  miles  in  a line  to  the  south- 
west, it  bends  at  the  foot  of  Place-fell  almost  due  west,  and 
is  soon  again  interrupted  by  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,  a lofty 
and  very  rugged  mountain ; and  spreading  again,  turns  off 
to  the  south-east,  and  is  lost  among  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
lulb.  Its  whole  length  cannot  be  less  than  nine  miles.  The 
scenery  on  its  banks  is  of  the  first  order  for  picturesque  effect. 
N<  ar  the  bend  of  the  L ike  lies  Pattcrdale,  w hich  lias  long 
gneu  llie  lucal  appellation  ot  /ing  to  the  Mounscy  family, 
on  account  ot  their  possessing  the  largest  property,  in  this 
sequestered  spot. 
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DF.RWFNT-TTATER. 

Perwent-watf.r  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  a mile 
and  a half  in  the  broadest  part,  forming  an  irregular  figure. 
It  stands  near  the  little  elegant  town  ol  Keswick,  and  pre- 
sents many  features  of  exquisite  beauty  The  best  method 
of  viewing  this  enchanting  lake  is  in  a boat,  or  traversing  its 
borders,  round  which  there  is  an  excellent  road.  Its  bo- 
som transparant  as  cbrystal,  is  spotted  with  five  beautiful 
sylvan  islands,  and  the  whole  is  guarded  with  mountains, 
among  which  Skid  daw  towers  in  all  its  majesty.  Several 
line  seats  adorn  the  banks  of  Derw  ent -water.  On  the  isle 
called  formerly  Vicar’s  island,  is  an  tlcgant  house  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Pueklington,  whose  name  it  now 
bears.  The  fall  of  Lodore  is  one  ol  the  principal  beauties  in 
the  romantic  vicinity  of  this  beautiful  lake,  w hich  is  replete 
with  every  object  that  can  delight  or  astonish. 

8 ASSENTH  WAITE*  LAKE. 

This  lake  is  formed  by  the  river  Derwent,  which  serpen- 
tines through  a delightful  vale,  alter  leaving  the  water  of 
the  same  name.  Bassenthwaitc  is  nearly  four  miles  long, 
and  in  some  places  expands  to  almost  a mile  in  breadth. 
Its  banks  are  agreeably  varied  with  cultivation,  and  abrupt 
precipices  which  sometimes  range  w ith  the  water  edge.  In 
a word,  the  scenery  would  be  esteemed  exquisite,  did  it  not 
lie  so  near  the  superior  grandeur  of  Derwent-water. 

Bt'TTF.RMERF.. 

Hail ! awful  scenes,  that  calm  the  troubled  breast, 

And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose. 

Can  passion’s  wildest  uproar  lay  to  rest, 

And  whisper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes  . 

Here  innocence  may  wander  safe  from  foes. 

And  contemplation 'soar  on  seraph’s  wings. 

O solitude ! the  man  who  thee  foregoes, 

When  lucre  lures  him,  or  ambition  stings. 

Shall  never  know  the  source  whence  real  grandeur  springs. 

So  sings  Beattie’s  Minstrel,  Edwin,  who  it  might  be 
imagined,  on  contemplating  the  gloom,  the  gTanaeur,  and 
the  solitude  of  the  environs  of  Buttermere,  had  this  scene 
in  his  mind's  eye.  Yet  even  here  it  has  been  found  innocence 
was  not  safe,  and  that  ambition  has  led  to  ruin.  I he  cele- 
brated beauty  of  Buttermere,  the  daughter  of  the  landlord 
of  its  rustic  inn,  will  long  be  the  object  ot  pity  and  esteem, 
as  she  was  formerly  of  admiration. 


tite  likes]  Ennerdale.-jr.Tfcr. 
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The  little  village  of  Buttermere  stands  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  a vale,  as  level  as  a bowling-green,  and  neatly 
divided  into  fields  by  quickset  hedges.  At  each  cod  of  this 
plain  a fine  lake  expands  itself,  stretching  away  to  a great 
distance,  amidst  abrupt  precipices  and  gently-sloping  moun- 
tains. That  in  the  south  is  called  Buttermere,  and  that  on 
the  north  Crummock -water.  The  former  is  a delightful 
sheet  of  water , about  two  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  of 
a mde  broad.  Here  pastoral  life  is  seen  in  its  original 
character. 


CRD  MMOCK- WATER. 

The  space  between  these  two  lakes  is  less  than  a mile, 
and  consists  of  meadow  and  pasturage.  This  las.-,  wbi<  h is 
about  four  miles  |„ng  and  halt  a mile  in  breadth,  i>  adorn,  d 
with  three  small  isles,  one  of  which  i-  a naked  lock  the 
others  are  cov.-n  d with  wood,  riv  re  is  a fin  - water  fall 
bore,  worthy  the  trayeller’s  attention ; and  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  exquisitely  beautiful  and  r-.niantic.  Both  t'rum- 
mock  and  Buttermere  are  extreme! v deep  and  el  .11  and 
contain  abundance  of  that  delicate  tb-ii  the  char,  which  p.  - 
nerully  weighs  from  six  to  eight  -uuces,  and  is  coii.m«»„|v 
sold  by  the  dozen  at  4s.  6d.  The  shores  are  sometimes 
wildly  romantic  and  picturesque,  and  sometimes  partake  of 
thr  beautiful.  1 

The  chain  of  pyramidal  mountains  on  each  side  of  the 
narrow  vale  ot  Buttermere  are  highlv  picturesque.  The 
river  Cocker  draws  its  supplies  from  Crdmmock-water. 

LOWES-WATEn„ 

This  lake  is  about  a mile  in  length,  and  almost  umformlv 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth.  The  extremities  arc  'a 
charming  mixture  of  woodland  and  cultivation,  which  rise 
up  from  the  borders  of  the  lake  in  w iving  lines ; while  lofty 
ni  iunta.ns  bound  the  southern  shore,  that  finely  contrast 
with  the  softer  features  on  the  northern  boundary' 

JhT,  Lowes- water  has  its  course  fmm  north  to 

south.  1 he  depth  is  not  great,  and  it  is  destitute  of  char 
bu  contains  tine  trout,  and  several  other  kinds  offish.  It 
“ “ ''doCniiim.ock-water  uuder  Mellbreaek,  and  from  this 
spot  botli  lakes  may  be  advantageously  viewed. 


ena’er  dale-  water. 


Between  the  last-mentioned  lake  and  Ennerdale-w^r  is 

nol“iP,DT.P.f1S  LV<‘r  thG  wil  i,  st  mountains  of  nearly  four 
, LCS’  .»  r,1IS  aku  ls.so  -d  indeed  on  all  sides,  except 
the  west,  by  mountains  almost  inaccessible,  that  it  is  seldom 


4j6 


Grasmere. 
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visited  in  a general  tour;  but  they  who  have  a taste  fi  r 
mountain,  sylvan,  and  pastoral  scenery  will  find  itanswir 
tin  ir  expectation.  It  is  about  two  mi'cs  and  a halt  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  a mile  broad  iu  the  widest  part. 

Before  quitting  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick  the  tra* 
vi  Her  ought  not  to  neglect  visiting  the  museums  of  Cros- 
thwaite  and  Hutton.  The  museum  belonging  to  the  for- 
mer is  a spacious  building,  and  Contains  a prolusion  of  singu- 
lar curiosities  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  : that,  of  the 
latter,  who  is  a professed  ciceroni  to  the  lakes  and  mountains 
around,  is  likewise  well  tilled  with  varieties,  and  antiques 
collected  ill  his  rambles.  Being  a practical  botanist  ami 
mineralogist,  his  society  is  truly  valuable  to  the  lovers  of 
natural  history.  At  Keswick  is  a remarkable  druidical 
monument  or  circle  of  stones,  titty  in  number.  The  tra- 
vt'ller  should  also  make  an  rxcursion  by  wateras  far  as  the 
bridge,  in  Bor  row  dale,  as  well  for  the*  pleasure  of  the  ro-' 
mantic  scenes  as  to  visit  the  Black-lead  or  VV  ad-mincSi  which 
are  opened  only  once  in  live  years. 


LI'ATHES-WATF.n,  Oil  THintMERE  LAKE. 


Proceeding  towards  Amldcsidc,  come  to  Lcathcs-w ator, 
a narrow  irregular  sheet,  which  begins  at  the  loot,  of  Hcl- 
vi  II  vn,  and  skirts  its  base  for  the  space  of  four  miles,  deriv- 
ing considerable  accessions  from  a variety  of  pastoral  tor- 
rents, which  devolve  on  the  mountain’s  sides.  < >n  the  right, 
llclvellvn  and  Catchidecam  tower,  in  tremendous  pomp. 
The  opposite  shore  is  bounded  with  crow  n topp  d rocks  ct 
everv  aspect  and  form.  . . , 

A remarkable  beauty  of  this  lake  is,  that  it  i»  almost  in- 
tersected in  the  mjddlc  bv  two  peninsulas,  joined  by  a par- 
tial bridge, which  seems  inh.  uded  as  an  easy  communication 
for  the  shepherds  that  dwell  on  the  opposite  banks.  Towards 
the  farther  extremity  arc  two  small  islands,  agreeably 
clothed  with  wood;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  lake,  is  a 
pyramidal  sylvan  rock,  which  gives  a charming  finish  to  the 
scenery. 

GRASMEKE. 


Passing  Dunmaile-raise,  aheap  of  stones,  said  to  hair 
been  placid  there  to  perpetuate  the  memory  ot  t.ne  last 
King  of  Cumberland,  we  soon  discover  the 
questered  vale  of  Grasmere,  with  its  beautiful  little  lake, 
traced  with  a fine  island,  and  bordered  with  some  neat  ui- 
closnres.  This  peaceful  vale  is  about  four  nules  in  circum- 
ference, and  ,s  guar  led  by  high  mountains,  among  which 
If  lm-crasg,  at  the  upp  r end,  presents  a picturesque  mass 
of  antidcluv.an  ruins.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
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this  lake  and  its  accompaniments.  Every  part  is  in  unison, 
and  without  the  grandeur  that  arises  from  large  extent,  it 
is  inexpressibly  pleasing. 

RYDAL-WATER. 

This  lake,  which  is  about  a mile  lone,  ami  spotted  with 
two  little  isles,  communicates  by  a narrow  chanuel  with 
Grasmere,  having  the  river  Kothay  for  their  common  outlet. 
Some  old  woods  grace  its  banks ; and  Kydall-hall,  the  seat 
ot  the  late  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  Bart,  situated  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  among  waving  woods,  wouid  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  spot.  There  are  two  celebrated  cascades, 
one  at  a little  distance  from  the  house,  iu  a sequestered 
glen,  to  which  a convenient  path  conducts  ; the  other  is 
seen  through  the  w union  of  a summer-house,  aud,  though 
small,  it  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 


VVIVDEUMEKE  (or  'V IX ANDERVf F.n F. 


Tuts  prince  of  the  lakes  is  embosomed  in  a noble  w inding 
valley,  about  twelve  miles  long,  every  where  enclosed  with 
grounds,  which  rise  in  a very  hold  arid  various  manner,  in 
Some  places  bursting  into  mountains,  abrupt,  wild,  and  un- 
cultivated; iu  others  breaking  into  rucks,  craggy,  pointed, 
and  irregular  ; here  rising  into  hills,  covered  with  the  no- 
blest wo' <ds  ; there  waving  in  glorious  slopes  of  cultivated 
enclosures,  enlivened  with  woods,  villages,  seats,  and  farms, 
scattered  with  picturesque  confusion. 

But  what  finishes  the  scene  with  an  elegance  too  delicious 
to  be  imagined,  is,  that  this  noble  expanse  of  water,  which 
may  vie  with  any  thing  in  Britain,  except  Lough  Lomond, 
is  dotted  with  no  less  than  ten  islands,  distinctly  compre- 
hended by  the  eye,  from  some  points  of  view,  all  of  the 
most  bewitching  beauty.  Curwcn’s  island,  the  largrst,  is  of 
an  oblong  shape,  swelling  in  the  middle,  and  pointed  at 
each  end.  It  contains  twenty-seven  acres;  and  besides  the 
neat  mansion  of  its  proprietor,  John  Christian Curwen,  Esq. 
it  is  laid  out  m the  most  enchanting  stile.  Some  of  the  other 
islets,  called  Holms,  are  also  superbly  robed.  The  lake  is 
farther  enlivened  by  a little  fleet  of  vessels  belonging  to  Mr 
Curwen,  and  by  Bow'ncss,  Lowood,  Calgarth, 'and  other 
places  that  adorn  its  banks. 


The  fish  of  Windermere  are  char,  front,  perch,  pike, 
and  eel.  Hie  greatest  depth  of  the  lake  is  2'22  feet,  onposita 
to  Krclesng-cragg.  The  fall  from  Newby-bridge,  where 
nie  current  of  tin*  water  becomes  visible  to  tlic  high  water 
tu}°  at  distant  two  miles,  is  one  bun- 
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The  principal  feeders  of  this  sublime  and  beautiful  lake, 
are  the  rivers  Rothay  and  Brathay,  which  unite  their  wa- 
ters at  the  western  angle  of  its  head,  and,  alter  a short, 
course,  boldly  enter  this  grand  reservoir. 

ESTHWA  ITE-WATER. 

This  lake  is  about  two  miles  i • length,  and  half  a mile  in 
breadth  ; and  is  almost  cut  in  two  by  a peninsula,  project-* 
ing  on  each  side.  These  swelling  projections  arc  beauti- 
fully fringed  with  trees  and  coppiee-wnud,  and  cultivated 
at  the  top.  The  banks,  which  undulate  regularly,  arc  co- 
vered with  soft  verdure,  cut  in  various  fissures,  with  loose 
rows,  intermixed  with  little  groves  and  pendant  woods,  and 
have  none  of  the  romantic  or  rude  features  that  form  the 
barriers  of  most,  of  the  other  lakes. 

Near  the  head  of  Esth waite  is  a small  floating  island, 
containing  about  two  perches,  covered  with  shrubs.  1 hough 
cmuiected  with  Windermere,  no  char  have  been  found  in 
this  lake,  probably  because  it  wants  a sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  this  delicious  species  of  fish. 


COM  ST  ON  LAKE. 

Or  all  the  lakes,  Conisfon  is  most  generally  admired,  and 
perhaps  on  just  grounds.  Its  prevailing  character  is  the 
romantic;  and  this  character  gives  such  scope  to  the  ima- 
gination, that  where  it  prevails,  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scnpfi  must  bt*  supreme.  A small  island  covered  with 
shrubs  rises  in  the  middle  of  this  charming  lake,  and  adds 

to  its  picturesque  effect.  , , 

Coniston  is  six  miles  long,  and  about  one  broad.  Seques- 
tered cottages  are  sprinkled  on  its  banks,  which  iorui  tlie 
base  of  craggy  hills  on  the  right  and  left.  Below,  they  are 
verdant,  with  enclosures,  and  rich  in  woods,  while  the  vil- 
lage of  Coniston  hanging  half-way  up,  near  a head-long 
torrent.  The  Black  Beck  of  Torvcr  encreases  the  general 
effect,  to  which  Coniston-hall,  a grey  ivied  mansion,  essen- 
tially contributes.  Above  the  verdant  bordering  the  dark 
and  rocky  steeps  ascend  to  an  alpine  height,  and  encircle 
the  head  of  the  lake  with  a lofty  amphitheatre.  Copper 
mines  are  worked  in  the  bowels  of  these  mountains,  which 
also  produce  abundance  of  blue  slate.  . . f 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  navigation  of 
Coniston,  which  exhibits  almost  all  the  varieties  of  scenery 
that  are  divided  among  the  rest  of  the  lakes.  Nor  is  a 
ride  round  its  shores  less  attractive,  PaJrt'cu'?rly  "ulj  * 
morning  sun,  when  all  its  beauties  uniold  themsehes  in 

full  lustre. 


sorTTT  WAtE*}  Abtrgavetiney,  &'c. 
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In  the  words  of  Mr.  Grant,  we  now  sum  up  the  charac- 
ters of  the  principal  lakes.  “ Windermere,’’  observes  he, 
“ has  that  of  inynensity  and  variety  > f prospect,  and  we 
may  add,  of  magnificence ; Grasmere,  of  mildness ; Der- 
went -water,  of  grandeur;  hut  Couiston  is  elegant,  and  ro- 
mantic, and  sublime.  We  have  since  found  the  charac- 
ters of  the  others — wildness  of  Crummock  and  Buttermere, 
and  a combination  of  the  whole  in  Ulls-watcr.” 

It  w ill  be  satisfaco  ■ y to  those  who  f el  an  inclination  to 
visit  these  romantic  n ions,  to  learn  th.it  ti  e horses  are 
sure-footed  and  easy,  the  guides  civil,  ntt<  e • . , and  sober, 
and  the  unis  clean,  comfortable,  and  reasonable. 


SKETCH 

OP  A 

TOUR  IX  SOUTH  WALES. 

PASSING  through  the  ancient  city  of  Gloucester,  cross 
the  Severn,  and  proceed  along  its  western  bank  to  Newn- 
ham,  w here  there  is  a ferry  ; and  then,  des  rung  the  nanks 
of  the  riv.-r,  travel  through  Mitchel-Dean  t-  Boss,  f.mous 
tor  being  the  birth-place  of  the  benevolent  Kyrle,  unmorta- 
lized  by  Pope,  under  the  name  of  the  Man  ot  Boss. 

Proceeding  from  thence  hy  the  navigation  of  the  Wye, 
pass  through  Monmouth  and  Chepstow,  troth  places  of  im- 
portance; and,  alter  visiting  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Piercefield,  tetiirn  to  Chepstow , and  n aking  a digression, 
inspect  the  remains  of  the  once-fatnous Caerwent,  where  is 
a curious  tessellated  pavement. 

Crossing  Penca  Mawr,  descend  into  the  vale  of  Usk,  and 
alter  visiting  the- town  of  the  »ame  name,  proceed  through 
Kagland,  r<  markable  for  its  once-celebrated  castle,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Beach  the  next  town  of  Alterravcnny,  and  from  thenee 
TT'-'k-'  an  excursion  to  Mantonv  Abbey,  part  of  which  is 
still  in  t.  1.  ruble  preservation.  From  tins  sequestered  spot, 
n ivel  along  an  excellent  road  to Cnckhow- II,  two  miles 
<,n”  ;i  which  stand?  a stone  called  the  county 

st.  ne.  to  mark  the  entrance  into  Wales.  The  first  house  in 
He  principality  from  this  approach  is  called  Sunny  Bank. 
1'.  >s  through  the  village  of  Brolc'a  to  Brecknock  w here  is 
<i  collegiate  church,  on  the  rum*  of  a beuedictine  priory. 
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leaving  Brecknock,  pass  through  Merrthyr  Tydvil,  and 
crossing  the  Taaife  l>y  the  celebrated  Pont-y-prydd,  or  .New 
Bridge,  proceed  to  Caerphilly,  remarkable  for  its  castle, 
the  work  of  Edward  I.  one  of  the  towers  of  which  has  long 
declined  eleven  feet  from  the  perpendicular,  and  yet  re- 
mains entire. 

Passthmugh  Ponty]>ool  and  the  ancient  Caerlon  to  Car- 
diff, the  capital  of  Glamorganshire,  and  one  of  the  neatest 
towns  of  .South  Wales.  Its  old  castle  has  been  modernized, 
and  is  now  the  occasional  residence  oi  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
who  is  also  Baron  of  Cardiff, 

Directing  our  course  tow  ards  Ltandaff,  an  ancient  episco- 
pal see,  now  reduced  to  a village,  pursue  the  road  through 
J.lantrisseut,  and  from  Cuwhridge  visit  St.  Donat’s  Castle, 
Pyle,  Margant,  and  Aberavon. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  the  valley  of  Neath,  inspect  the 
mouldering  remains  of  Neath  Abbey,  aud  then  travel  to 
Swansea  *,  which,  for  extent  and  beauty,  exceeds  all  the 
towns  of  South  Wales. 

Front  Swansea,  cross  the  country  to  Tenby f,  and  visit 
Pembroke,  in  whose  castle  Henry  VII.  was  born.  Reach 
Milford-Haven,  capable  of  accommodating  all  the  navies  of 
Europe.  Haberston  Haiken,  near  its  centre,  forms'  the 
port ; and  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  creeks  stand  the 
magnificent  remains  ot  Carew  Castle. 

Visit  Picton  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  Lord  Milford,  five 
miles  front  w hich  stands  Haverfordwest,  a large  town,  with 
a ruined  castle. 

Proceed  over  a dreary  country  to  St.  David’s,  which  on 
account  of  its  cathedral  ranks  as  a city,  though  it  is  now 
a village,  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Here  are  some  good 
houses,  however,  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
Make  a diversion  from  thence  to  Fishguard,  a miserable 
port;  and,  taking  an  inland  direction,  pass  through  the  irre- 
gular town  of  Narbcrth  to  Carmarthen. 

Carmarthen  is  a large  and  populous  town,  and  boasts  of 
very  high  antiquity,  connected  as  w’ell  with  classical  H is— 
tnrv  as '"with  British  superstition.  Here  the  Romans  had  a 
Station,  and  here  the  princes  of  South  Wales  formerly  kept 
their  court.  It  was  once  fortified,  and  had  its  castle  situ- 
ated on  a rock  commanding  the  River  Towy,  ot  which  the 
gate  only  now  remains  converted  into  a county  gaol. 

P Visit  Dinevawr  Park,  and  the  proud  ruins  of  its  castle, 
view  also  at  a distance,  in  the  vale,  Grongar-hill,  irnmorta- 

* See  Swansea  and  its  vicinity,  described  as  a bathing- 
place.  * 

f See  also  Tenby,  as  above. 
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lized  by  Dyer.  After  making  a short  stay  at  Llandilo,  ex- 
curse to  the  cataract  of  Glen-kier  and  the  ruius  of  Castle 
Caraigcennin,  rising  400  feet  perpendicular  above  the  plain. 

Reach  Llan)  mdovery,  a straggling  town  near  the  l pper 
Vale  of  Tuwv,  bounded  by  a range  of  alpine  hills,  in  w inch 
is  the  pass  of  Cwm-Dwr.  Pursuing  the  road  towards  Builth, 
$oon  reach  that  beautifully  situated  place,  on  the  banks  of 
the  romantic  Wye,  and  tiuncc  make  an  excursion  to  I.lan- 
drimlofl  Wells,  about  seven  miles  distant.  This  place 
w ich  is  much  frequented  by  the  Welch  gi  ntry,  possesses 
three  different  kinds  of  water;  the  rock  water,  the  saline, 
and  the  sulphur  water.  The  first  is  a chalybeate,  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  salt  and  sulphur,  and  is  recom- 
mended in  nervous  cases.  The  second  is  generally  used  for 
bathing,  and  w hen  drank,  is  reckoned  good  in  hypochondriac 
Complaints.  The  third  is  used  in  scorbutic  affections. 

Passing  through  Llanymdovery,  cross  the  Tnwy  by  a 
bridge  of  a single  arch,  and  over  a long  range  of  steeps  and 
declivities  arrive  at  Newcastle,  w here  the  Tivv  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a river. 

Directing  our  course  to  the  sea-coast,  reach  the  pleasant 
town  ot  Cardigan,  in  whose  vicinity  stand.,  Kilgarren,  of 
w Inch  castle  there  are  still  some  noble  remains. 

Taking  the  Aberystwith  road.Cader  Idris  and  many  of  the 
Merionethshire  mountains  open  successively,  and  beguile 
the  dreary  path.  The  sen-views,  however,  arc  very  line, 
and  the  country  becomes  more  fertile  towards  Aberyst- 
with *. 

Having  now  reached  the  boundary  of  North  AVales,  take 
an  eastern  direction  through  the  vale  of  Rhydol,  and  view, 
in  advanein  ',  the  stupendous  scenery  ot  C’wm-Ystwith  and 
Plmlimmnn. 

Cross  the  Monach  by  that  singular  edifice  the  Devil’s 
Bridge  : and  visiting  the  beauties  of  Hafod,  the.  seat  of  Mr. 
Johnes,  pass  through  the  wretched  village  of  C’w  m-Ystwith  ; 
and  having  gained  the  summit  of  the  Cwmvthen  hills,  ob- 
tain an  uninterrupted  retrospect  of  the  dreary  track  be- 
hind. 

Soon,  however,  a glorious  prospect  opens  of  the  spacious 
plain  through  which  the  Wye  flows,  hv  the  town  of  Rhya- 
dergowy  , at  which  place  cross  the  VVye,  hv  a bridge  of  a 
single  arch,  and  proceeding  towards  Pcn-y-bont,  cross  the 
I thorn,  and  pursue  a rugged  track  over  a wild  range  of 
hills,  the  scenes  of  many  memorable  exploits  ; and  here  the 
camp  of  Caraetacus,  and  othci  antiquities,  arc  still  to  be 
seen  in  high  preservation. 


* Sec  Aberystwith,  and  its  vicinity,  as  a bathing -place. 
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P.eaeli  Prestcign,  the  modern  capital  of  Radnorshire  ; a 
place  which,  though  much  decayed,  lias  still  an  air  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort.  Visit  Old  Radnor,  which  has  now  little 
to  boast  of,  except  its  church.  In  the  vicinity  is  that  re- 
markable cataract  called  “ Water-break-ncck.” 

Again  enter  Builth,  and  proceed  to  Hay,  a small  mar- 
ket-town of  Brecknock,  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  its  an- 
cient castle. 

Pass  through  the  romance,  village  ofClyro,  and  here  ter- 
minate the  Tour  of  South  Wales;  in  which  the  traveller  at 
leisure  will  find  numerous  objects  to  interest  and  amuse. 

It  is  almost  a partiality  unwarranted  to  point  out  any 
place  in  particular  where  these  charms  for  the  true  lovers 
of  nature  may  be  discovered  ; so  generally  are  they  distri- 
buted throughout  the  principality.  In  truth,  the  diversi- 
fied objects  of  pleasure,  taste,  genius,  or  simple  curiosity. 
Could  not  lie  exhausted  either  in  this  beautiful  southern,  or 
in  the  more  sublime  parts  of  the  northern  distriets,  whieh 
will  he  the  subject  of  our  next  sketch  ; and  so  redundant 
are  the  sports  of  nature  that  solicit  the  feelings,  engage  the 
fanev,  and  luxuriate  the  eve,  that  with  a slight  change  in 
the  point  of  view,  the  same  spot  of  ground  might  afford  a 
painter  a complete  set  of  landscapes.  I aken  trom  t he  top 
of  a mountain  the  valley  might  be  sketched  apart;  and 
taken  from  the  valley,  a noble  separate  picture  might 
he  drawn  of  the  mountain  and  its  appropriate  objects  : 
join  their  several  beauties  by  drawing  them  in  a middle 
‘direction,  the  painter  would  soon  feel  how  unnecessary  >t 
was  to  quit  his  native  empire,  to  acquire  the  glory  ot  his 
art. 


SKETCH 

OF  A 

TOUR  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

COMMENCING  our  Tour  at  Shrewsbury,  the  great 
frontier  of  England  towards  North  Wales,  niake  a digres- 
sion to  visit  Hawkestonc,  the  Klysian  residence  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Hill,  though  formed  in  the  midst  of  a waste.  Pro, 
cced  from  thcncc  by  Wemys  to  Oswestry,  a handsome 
market  town  on  an  eminence,  crowned  with  the  remains 
of  a castle ; and  soon  after,  crossing  the  little  river  Carriae, 
enter  the  county  ufDcubigh. 
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Visit  Chirk  Castle,  the  noble  seat  of  .Mr.  Middleton; 
cross  the  Dee  to  \\  yniistay,  the  seat  of  Sir  Wat  kin  William* 
Wynne. 

In  the  road  to  VV  rexham,  make  a diversion  to  F.rtkig, 
the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr.  Vorke.  Offa’s  Dyke,  not 
far  front  V,  rexham,  must  not,  on  any  account,  be  omitted 
in  this  rapid  description  o{  the  Cambrian  picture. — It  was 
thrown  up  in  the  eighth  century  as  a boundary  between 
Mercia  and  the  llntons,  and  extends  torn  Rnsingwvrkto 
Chepstow , in  a line  of  150  miles  and  upwards. 

Soon  after  passing  Wvmistay,  a splendid  mansion  i.fSir 
l\  atkin  Williams  Wynne,  an  extensive  w.-ll-woodcd  park, 
which  is  ou  the  left  of  the  road  to  Kvabon,  we  approach 
the  interesting  ! lansoUcu,  romantically  situated  in  a vale 
i uvironed  with  mountains,  variol  with  woods,  jocks,  and 
torrents,  On  the  summit  of  one  of  those  mountains  stand 
the  ruins  of  Castle  Dinas  Bran,  onee mfiahited  by  the  beau- 
tiful Mifanvy  V echan,  of  whom  the  hard  Uoel  was  deeply 
euauioured.  r 


Mid  the  say  towers  in  strep  Din’s  Mranua's  cave. 

Her  Hr* Ts  breast  the  fair  Mifanw  \ fires  ; 

O!  Iiarp  of  Cambria,  never  hast  thou  known 
Notes  more  mellifluent  floating  o’er  the  wires 
f hrin  w hm  t by  futnl  this  brighter  l.atira  sung, 

And  witli  lus  ill-start  d love  Llangollen’s  echoe  rung. 

Miss  Seward. 

Ki“Jn  f;*,,rXt  Pr;,o‘  rf  thc  va,°>”  th'  residence  of  the 
night  Hon.  Judy  Iv  Butler  and  Miss  Duisonhy,  whom  an 

attachment  as  romantic  as  the  situation  they  chose,  hut  as 
beautiful  to  the  attentions,  induced  to  quit  the  gay  world 
and  retire  to  this  sequestered  spot,  though  the  whole  d/w 
mam  comprises  l.ttle  more  than  two  acres,  is  picturesque 

rx,r(,n‘  . ;"'<l  has  already  rendered 
I.  ..ngolli  n a kind  of  classic  ground,  by  the  recording  Muse 

ot  thc  elegant  Poet  above  quoted.  6 ^ 

Passing  from  thcuce  along  a line  mad,  at  the  foot  of  the 

by T brid^Tover  ^he  Dee!*^  ^ ™*ectaUe  «*>’  ^ 

This- being  the  frontier  both  towards  North  Wale*  ana 

m r^-md  ft"  U,H:  T“,  the  p‘'inciPal  approach  to  thc  for. 
^ W thoroughfare  to  the  latter.  Proceed 
^..ToliLm  Hmtsh.re,  and  visit  Holywell,  famous  for  St. 

inifred  s U ell,  which  flows  with  such  impetuosity  that 

its  stream  turns  a number  of  copper,  brass  and  cot,™ 
mills,  within  a mile  of  its  source.  'Phis  well’ L’ 
frequented  by  Ifoiuan  Catholics  and  others,  and  several 
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Sic tS,"  Cmldl's  sl"'  *«■*  to  <™n,ph.  „v„ 

=.Jo,k^  a V‘er  °f  the  ren,a’ns  of  Basingwerk  Abbey  ami 

ta£lX  °ng  3nd  -,teep  hill»  ,'ni0y  delightful  piosp.et 
towards  the  coast,  while  on  the  other  hand,  bill  risclX™ 

anc^r  con,usion-  th0  Caernarvonshire  moun- 
amonKthem.h  ’ Wlth  Snowdon  towering  pre-eminent 

Descend  into  the  fertile  vale  of  Cl  wydcl,  watered*  by  two 
wh  L n‘TSi  3n'  ’ Pfssmg  through  Rothyn,  reach  Denbigh 
rJ!n  C,Cnt  CaStle  *S  n°W  no  ™re  a Picturesque 

Crossing  the  Elwy,  come  to  St.  Asaph,  the  seeof  a Bishnn- 

b Vis^AlSJf  °T  j0tl’lnf?  ttc*pt  its  Gothic  Cathedral! 

T.w ®*  y > and>  winding  round  the  moutain  of  p,  n- 

raX  h^  i V,:r  °fr>thc  ,naK,,ificent  ruins  of  Conway 
Castle  hacked  by  the  Caernarvonshire  hills.  Instead  of 

Ciiivwlu  cr®ss,nS  the  terry,  proceed  along  the  hanks  of  the 

atu  n y 2 P*"rwrst’  remarkable  for  the  amenity  of  its  situ- 
at  ion,  and  for  its  fine  bridge. 

3 L?n8iderab,,e  w«y  »P  the  vale,  and  then,  turn- 
;nfol?hth  right’  co"rse  theLlugw V to  Pont-y-Pair.  Penetrate 
W»trV<>CejSeS0f  ‘hep110''*'  mountains  which  forms  the 
base  of  Snowdon,  to  view  the  sublime  cataract  of  Rhaidr- 
y-Wennel;  and  thence  returning  to  Llanrwst,  pass  the 
old  mansion  of  Gwydir.  r 

Reach  Conway,  a picturesque  object  at.  a distance,  hut 
small,  confined,  and  ill-built  within.  The  castle,  however 
both  for  situation  and  extent,  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent  ruins  in  Wales,  and  docs  honour  to  the  taste  and  liberal 
spirit  of  Edward  I. 

Proceed  towards  the  const,  and  by  the  celebrated  paw  of 
Fenmanmawr,  reach  the  little  town  of  Bangrtr,  an  episco- 
pal see,  peculiarly  neat  in  its  appearance,  and  agreeably 
Situated  in  a vale,  backed  by  the  mountains. 

Ferry  over  the  Menai  Straits  to  Anglcsea,  the  ancient 
IMona,  remarkable  for  its  Druidical  remains,  and  still 
more  for  its  valuable  mines  of  copper,  which  constitute  its 
principal  wealth.  Beaumaris  is  the  principal  town,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  stands  Baron  Hill,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Bulkeley, 

Make  an  excursion  to  Holyhead,  the  great  thorouelifare 
to  Ireland,  which  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Next  visit,  the 
Paris  Mountain,  whose  copper-mine  is  upwards  of  a mile 
in  circumference,  and  on  an  average  employs  1:100  men,  in 
its  various  operations.  The  Mona  and  the  Paris  Lodge  ’be- 
longing to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  and  Mr.  Hughes,  (ho  two 
great  proprietors  of  the  mines,  stand  near  the  village  of 
Amlwch. 
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Kepass  the  Menai  Straits  at  Kungui  Ft  rrv,  ami  by  an  ex- 
cellent road,  commanding  the  UK>st  varied  and  najcM.c 
landscafies,  reach  Caernarvon,  a neat  aud  regular  tow  a,  e— 
lightfully  situated,  and  faslnouably  inhabited.  Iu  ts  i~'>tle 
the  unfortunate  Edward  11.,  the  lust  English  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  burn. 

Make  an  excursion  to  Pwlwhelli,  Crickhe-ith,  and  Pcu- 
inorva,  all  miserable  places,  though  agreeably  situa  d ; 
and,  returning  to  Caernarvon,  set  out  to  explore  the  rou- 
dersof  Snowdon,  whose  head  is  trequently  hid  iu  clouds, 
and  whose  summit  never  can  he  gamed  without  a guide. 
Take  an  advantageous  view  of  this  prince  of  mountains 
from  I nke  IJanberis  , and.  proceeding  by  tlie  romantic  pass 
of  Beddgoleit,  enter  the  detile  of  the  mountains,  and  soon 
s«  e the  cataract  of  Ys  Gwyrfa,  and  m silent  amazement 
contemplate  the  immense  chains  id  mu  round  mg  u uu- 
tnins,  among  which  Y NVyddfa,  the  lottv  peak  of  Snowdon, 
towers  in  all  the  pride  of  conscious  superiority,  over  the 
vassal  eminences. 

After  a night's  repose  at  Caernarvon,  having  engaged  an 

intelligent  guide,  -ct  out  to  ascend  Snowdon,  the  h:gi 

hill  in  South  Britain,  its  loftiest  (K-ak  heiug  1S00  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  two  tirst  miles  jre  rather 
boggy  and  disagreeable ; but  the  remainder  of  the  ascent, 
though  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  is,  in  line  weather, 
recomiM  used  by  the  prospects  gradually  opening,  till  uu  its 
summit,  a plain  of  about  six  yards  iu  circuiulerencc,  the 
mind  is  lost  in  rapture  and  astonishment.  From  hence 
may  be  distinctly  seen  the  Wicklow  Hills,  iu  Ireland,  the  Hie 
of  Sian,  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
and  part  of  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  and  such  a va- 
riety of  objects  more  immediately  under  the  eye,  that  a 
bare  enumeration  of  them  would  be  tedious. 

Thee,  Snowden!  King  of  Cambrian  mountains,  hail ! 
With  many  a lengthen'd  pause  my  lingering  feet 

Follow  the  experienc’d  guide ; 

while  1 gradual  cliinb 

Thy  cragsv  heights,  through  intermingled  clouds, 
Various,  of  watery  grey,  and  sable  hue. 

Obscure  the  uncertain  prospect ; from  thy  brow 
Ills  wildest  views  the  mountain  Genius  thugs. 

SOTUFBY. 

The  easiest  ascent  of  Snowdon  is  from  lYdbudarn  Castle, 
in  the  Mile  uf  IJanberis,  which  a Welchman  will  take  on 
one  of  1 1 is  country’s  poneys.  From  lienee,  says  the  Editor 
of  the  Cambrian  Itinerary,  keeping  on  the  side  of  a lake, 
turn  to  the  lett  lor  CuunantUiawr,  a noble  cataract ; from 
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thence  ascend  up  a mountain  to  a vale  called  Cwm- 
Brwynog,  a very  deep  and  fertile  spot,  with  little  corn  ; 
but  its  principal  produce  are  cattle  and  sheep.  From  here 
pass  through  Bwlch-y-Cwm  Brwynog,  where  the  ascent 
becomes  so  steep  and  difficult,  that  timid  travellers  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  clamber  on  foot  among  rocks,  till,  by 
keeping  to  the  right,  they  arrive  at  Llyn-Glas,  Llyn-Na- 
droedd,  and  Llyn-Coch,  where  the  spaces  between  the  pre- 
cipices form  a very  agree.able  isthmus,  leading  to  a very 
verdant  plain,  where  the  traveler  generally  rests  a short 
time.  After  this,  a smooth  path  leads  almost  to  the  sum- 
mit, called  Y-Wyddfa,  or  the  conspicuous,  w hich  rises  to  a 
point,  leaving  a small  space  for  a circular  wall  of  loose 
8 tones,  within  which  travellers  usually  take  their  repast. 
The  mountain  front  hence  seems  propped  by  four  buttresses, 
between  which  are  four  deep  curns  or  valleys,  with  three 
lakes,  and  almost  a boundless  view. 

Many  who  take  this  expedition  set  ont  during  the  night, 
on  purpose  to  s o the  rising  sun  from  th«  immense  heights 
of  Snowdon;  arid,  whri  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  no  scene 
in  nature  can  be  more  sublime  than  this,  nor  can  the  most 
glowing  language  paint  it  with  « fleet. 

The  botanist  and  mineralogist  will  find  abundant  gratifi- 
cation in  this  ascent,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Cader  Idris. 
Alpine  plants  abound  here ; and  the  mineral  substances 
w hich  present  themselves  in  succession,  or  lie  blended  toge- 
ther, are  extremely  various. 

St  ms,  and  fogs,  and  clouds,  how  ever,  frequently  sur- 
round the  summit  and  sides  of  Snowdon  ; and  fortunate 
is  that  tourist  w ho  at  the  first  attempt,  succeeds  in  ascend- 
ing the  Y-Wvddfa,  and  of  finding  the  horizon  propitious  to 
bis  wishes.  The  clouds,  indeed,  seem  sometimes  to  issue 
from  the  feet,  and  sometimes  from  the  bowels,  of  these 
mountains,  in  passing  the  streaming  sides  of  which  the  tra- 
veller is  on  the  brightest  day  involved  in  the  thickest  mist ; 
while  the  summit  of  the  mountain  above,  and  the  valley 
below,  are  gilded  by  the  sunbeams,  which  the  vapours  have 
not  sullied. 

The  wild  aspect  of  the  country  gives  fresh  horror  and 
majesty  to  the  grand  pass  of  Pout  Aberglasslyn  ; but  in  the 
jniost  of  this  sterile  scene  the  beautiful  vale  of  Festiniog, 
suddenly  bursting  on  the  sight,  discloses  the  strong  con- 
trast of  its  charms.  Reach  Tan-y-bwlch,  and  tracing  the 
valley  to  the  little  village  of  Festiniog,  proceed  to  visit  the 
Ball  of  Rhaidr-Du,  lying  in  the  recess  of  a narrow  gh  n. 

Harlech  is  the  next  object  of  attraction,  to  which  the 
road  lies  over  a chain  of  mountains.  The  castle  is  a noble 
edifice,  and  the  most  perfect  of  the  fastnesses  built  by  Ed- 
ward I. 
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Pass  the  mean  village  of  Trawsynnydo,  aud  view  the  fa- 
mous cascade  of  Dollymylliu. 

Reach  Dolgclly,  the  modern  capital  of  Merioneth,  a 
poor  irregular  place,  standing  under  the  northern  base  of 
Caber  Idris,  terminating  in  two  peaks  of  unequal  height*. 
I his  is  one  ol  the  loftiest  of  the  V»  elch  mountains,  the  sum- 
mit of  which,  like  its  famous  rivals  Snowdon  and  Plinl'tn- 
mon,  is  covered  with  entire  snow,  while  numberless  flocks 
Ot  sheep  whose  fleeces,  bleached  bv  the  wind  blowing 
Iresh  from  the  heavens,  are  scarcely  less  white  than  that 
snow— teed,  frohek,  and  repose,  on  its  ample  sides.  The 
eye  aches  to  view  the  top  of  this  mountaiu  giant,  and  the 

dentl.  tUrrH  "/My  *,*  s,,rvc>'s-  “ sudden  transition,  the 
ci(  ptu  ot  the  valiev  below. 

towiru  p Km 'm  'i11  anJ  Avon  "uite*  and 

towards  i,  A KM  OU  II,  amidst  the  most  picturesque  scen- 
ery. I Ins  little  sea-port  consists  of  a single  irregular  street 
onl\  one  side  of  which  u Imilt  upon,  and  that  on  a solid’ 
roc..y  mountain,  which  is  of  so  stupendous  a height  ti,dt 
thehrstv.ewo  ,t,  upon  the  traveller's  entrance  into  tlm 
villap,  "lakes  Inin  not  only  tremble  for  himself,  but  for  the 
(Vila!  in  labifants  1 i,e  bouses  arc  raised  on  terraces,  at*  ve 
one  anothei  in  a very  romantic  style.  Barumuth  is  „meh 

» ul  ““■|*thin* and  1,a* 

Returning  to  Dolgully,  pursue  the  course  of  the  Avon  for 

the  nll  UlH  P‘fSS  uf  Glyn.ivfTls’  anJ  s°on  roach  Corwen  on 
ric.,^  lV  , ternt0ry0f  °-«OJenduwer,  the  opponent  of 

Make  a diversion  to  Llandisilio,  the  charming  seat  of 
Mr.  J „ies,  and,  n,  a narrow  recess,  coute  in  s"  hf . f v 11 
Cruets  Aboey.  hemmed  in  on  evert  suldr  l i “f  ' a11* 
tarns,  and  fitted  almost  beyond  every  tl/r it is0,n!0un* 
nastic  seclusion.  Considerable  fraSnu  df  t still 

1 hence,  tracing  the  bark*:  r\  , remain. 
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the  romantic  friendship  of  two  ladies  of  fashion.  Their 
house  ,mii  grounds  an'  laid  out  with  abundant  taste,  and 
have  freqeutly  bo  n celebrated  by  the  poet  and  tourist 

Cross  the  Berwyin  to  Fianrhaidr,  and  thence  visit  the 
grand  cataract  of  Pishl-Rhaulr.  Proceed  to  Llanvillyug, 
a small  town  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  soon  reach  Wcleh- 
pt  d,  one  of  the  must  tlourishjng  tow  ns  in  Wales.  It  stands 
in  aline  vale,  a little  above 'the.  banks  of  the  Severn,  and 
close  to  the  lute  grounds  of  Powis  Castle,  a heavy  but  ma- 
jestic pile. 

Trace  the  valley,  watered  by  the  infant  Severn,  amidst 
populous  town‘  and  villages,  to  Newtown,  and  from  thence 
proceed  to  Llanidloes,  a town  of  some  note,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  both  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  rise,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  in  the  recesses  of  Plinlimumn,  which 
tower?  in  all  its  majesty. 

Quitting  the  hanks  of  the  Severn,  advance  towards  those 
of  the  Wye,  and  descend  to  that  river,  which  is  here  unin- 
teresting, at  the  melancholy  village  of  I.langerig.  The  road 
is  now  carried  over  a narrow  shelf  of  impending  preci- 
pices, but  soon  descends  to  the  banks  of  the  R bydol. 
Reach  the  village  ofSpwtty;  and,  passing  beneath  the. 
woods  of  Hafod,  descend  to  the  banks  ol  the  Tivy,  to  visit 
the  mouldering  remains  of  Strata  Florida  Abbey.* 

Pass Crusswood,  the  seat  of  1 / ml  Lisburne,  to  the  an- 
cient town  of  Llanbadern  N aur;  and,  taking  Tallysout  in 
the  way,  gain  a view  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  river  and  vale 
of  Dovey,  containing  several  populous  villages  and  consi- 
derable iron  works. 

Cross  the  stream  of  Llysnnnt,  which  divides  Montgomery 
from  Cardigan,  and  soon  reach  the  town  of  Maclivuthletb, 
a tolerably  large  place,  situate  on  the  Dovey.  Proceed  to 
the  aim  ist  deserted  town  of  Dinasmouthy,  round  which 
Nature  assumes  her  rudest  dress,  and  thence  penetrate  into 
the  recesses  of  those  heights  in  which  the  Dovey  rises. 

Re-enter  Montgomeryshire  at  Mulw  ydd,  w here  is  a re- 
markably large  yew  tree;  then,  touching  at  the  inn  of 
('anti,  reach  the  small  town  of  I.lainvair,  agreeably  situate 
in  a deep  hollow,  surrounded  by  woody  hills. 

Pass  Nantcribba,  a pleasant  seat  of  Lord  Hereford,  and 
arrive  at  Montgomery,  an  indifferent  town,  hut  strikingly 
situated.  The  fragments  of  its  castle  exhibit,  a very  pic- 
turesque appearance.  At  the  distance  of  a few  miles  front 
this  place  re-enter  England,  and  thus  finish  the  Tour  of 
North  Wales,  which  every  where  presents  the  most  sub- 
lime and  romantic  scenery. 


* See  Aberystwith. 


NORTH  WAXES] 


Observations. 


4fs9 


deeply  regret  the  circumscribed  boundary  we  are 
constrained  to  observe,  iu  our  brief  description  of  this  lovely 
principality;  the  natural  graces  o(  which  certainly  claim 
pre-eminence  on  the  score  of  romantic  beauty,  generally 
speaking:,  over  any  thing  which  the  British  empire  has  to 
' oiler.  The  most  vivid  descriptions  of  Gilpin,  joined  to  tno>e 
which  have  bem  given  to  the  public  by  the  sterling  Pen- 
nant, together  with  the  fascinating  sketches  of  Pkait, 
.should  only  serve  to  excite  curiosity  to  compare  the  ori- 
, gmal,  to  which  no  copy  i an  do  justice.  To  adopt  the  lau- 
. guase  of  the  latter  writer,  in  a passage  we  borrow  from 
: -his  “ Gleaning  thuu^h  Wale.”  and  which  shall  close  our 
account  ot  the  principality  The  traveller  who  journeys 
into  W ales  should  not  be  contented  with  any  thing  short  of 
Nature’s  own  volume,  in  every  page  of  which  she  will  pre- 
sent him  with  something  to  admire  or  imitate;  something 
which,  though  admired  and  described  before,  will  supply 
■ dew  description,  new  imitation;  the  beauties  are  often  ex- 
| paneled  from  one  shire  to  another,  with  succession  both  of 
' the  beautiful  and  sublime,  and  sometimes  to  the  stretch  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  iu  the  progress  of  which,  the  fancy 
.and  tht  heart,  the  understanding,  and  all  the  higher  emo- 
ttions  of  the  soul,  arc,  by  turns,  regaled,  and  delight,  d.” 

“ I"  a whatever  are  the"  motives,  habits,  or  cha- 

racter ot  a traveller,  they  would  all  be  gi alined  in  a tour 
'through  V\  ales,  allowing  time  to  do  justice  to  nature  and 
themselves;  and,  indeed,  none  but  the  most  worthless  or 
dissipated  of  humankind  could  observe,  within  the  limits 
ot  i morning  s tide  or  walk,  such  an  assemblage  of  iiatunl 
wonders,  view  ed  at  any  period  of  the  year,  without  tastin"  a 
pleasure  ot  that  moral  kind,  which,  in  looking  above  or  below 
: mud  pronounce  the  objects  of  divine  origin.'’  1 haie  stood 
ga/iiig  (says  Mr.  Pratt)  on  Some  of  these— Snowdon  and 
Plinlimmoii,  the  vale  ot  Cleyn,  for  instance,  till  they  s-emed 
ot  themselves  to  say,  “ Traveller!  well  mayest  thou  g«Ze  • 
•we  yierii  your  praises  and  admiration — we  are  of  Goo  ” 
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ITINERARY, 

FROM 

LONDON, 

70  THE 

Mineral  Water  and  Sea-bathing  Places, 

DESCRIBED  IN  THIS  CUIDE. 


***  V.'lrn  tlir-  distances  vary  from  those  given  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  it  must  be  presumed  that  a better  or  more 
frequented  road  has  been  adopted.  The:  stages  com- 
mence from  the  usual  standards. 


ROUTE  1. 


ROUTE  II. 


To  Abertstwitii, 
through  H oncster. 


M 

M 

Uxbridge 

15 

Beaconsfield 

8 

23 

High  Wycombe 

6 

29 

Tetsworth 

13 

42 

Oxford  

n 

54 

Woodstock 

3 

62 

Enstone 

7 

69 

Chipping  Norton 

.7 

7+ 

Morcton  in  Marsh  ... 

9 

63 

Broadway 

91 

Pershore 

12103 

Worcester 

9 112 

Bromyard 

14 

126 

Leominster 

12 

138 

Vrest  eigne 

14 

152 

IVew  Radnor 

r 

1 

159 

177 

Uwm-Ystwith 

14 

191 

Aberystwith 

1C 

207 

To  Aberysiwith  through 
Gloucester  is  somewhat 
n.orf  distant,  and  tie 
rjlkf  arc  not  so  good. 

To  Rath  and  Bris- 
tol. 


M 

Hounslow 

Colnbrook., 

7 

Slough 

Maidenhead 

v> 

Readme 

13 

Speen  ha inland 

(Newburv) 

16} 

II  linger!  V»d 

81, 

Marlborough 

10" 

Cal  tie 

13 

(Chippenham 

6 

iJIatii  

IT 

|Keyusham 

7.1 

Brislington 

3 

Bristol 

2' 

Though  this  is  the  must 

frequented  road,  in 

point  of  distance  if 

dous  not  make  abos  c 

two  or  three  miles  dif* 

ferrnce,  whether  tlx 

ttjvellcr  gne<  by  Chip- 

.J  I'tnhani,  or  by  Ando- 

M 
10' 
17 
‘.MW 
2 o' 

39 

M* 

61 

7+ 

ar* 

93 

106 

1 16t 

119 


* TABLE  of  the  relative-  Distances,  by  the  great  Hoads,  of  the  principal- Placed  of  Public  Resovt  from  London,  and  from 

each  other,  containing  900  Distances. 


y,  n To  find  the  Distance  from  any  one  Place  to  another , look  along  the  Top  for  that  of  the  two  Places  which  comefrst  in  Alphabetical  Order , ami  for  that  which  comes 
last  in  Alphabetical  Order  look  down  the  Side.  Where  the  Lines  meet,  the  Distance  is  expressed.  Thus,  to  find  ther, stance  from  MARGATE  to  BRIGHTON, 
look  along  the  Top  for  Brighton,  ami  down  the  Side  for  Margate,  where  the  Lines  meet  is  fond  <)0,  the  Distance  required. 


LONDON 

Aberystwith 

-a 

rt 

M 

Bognor 

Brighton* 

Bristol 

Broadstairs 

Buxton 

Cheltenham 

Cromer 

East  Bourne 

Harrowgate 

Hastings 

Lakes  (Kendal) 

Lyme  Kegis 

Lymington 

Malvern 

Margate 

Matlock 

0 

c 

[ Scarborough 

Southend 

Southampton 

Swansea 


Teignmouth 

Tenby 

Tunbridge  Wells 

Weymouth 

Worthing 

Yarmouth  j 

Aberystwith 

[2  10 

1 

Bath 

(106 

135 

1 1 1 

1 

I 

Bognor 

69 

230 

98 

1 

1 1 1 

1 

1 1 1 

1 

Brighton 

54 

185 

117 

25 

I 

1 1 1 

1 

1111 

Brisio. 

1 118 

122 

12 

110i  138[ 

1 1 1 

1 

1 1 1 1 

. Broadstairs 

1 

76 

27  2 1 1 80 

135]  89 j 186 

1 1 1 

1 

1 I 1 1 1 

Buxton 

1160 

140)150 

21012221159)218 

1 1 1 

1 

1 I 1 1 1 

1 

Cheltenham 

1 93 1 1 1 0|  47 1 1 1 8 1 1 40|  43 1 167 

113 

i 1 1 

1 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 

Cromer 

U30|280U20|190|186|225|203 

189 

193 

I 1 

I 

i i i i i i 

1 

Bast  Bourne 

| 6312301 1J2|  42 1 22)1361  841221113611781 

1 

1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 

Harrowgate 

|212|203|223|254|236|217|269|  75|176]19S|270| 

1 1 

lit  1 1 1 1 i 

Hastings 

1 

64)2341 177 1 

70|  39 1 1 80 1 5612301166|  189]  34|276 

1 ! 1 1 1 1 ! I 1 1 

hakes  (Kendal)  4262|202|2i81303|3  I7|g40|333|  1 10|212|245|328|  70j325| 


i l 1 ;i 


I L 


L)me  Kegis  1 1 43 j 1 7 5 1 69]  103)  137[  68,217)225!  98|273|  l6012W5|  161 1305| 


Lymington 


| 93|)94j  8 1 1 38|  60|  99, 161 1^10  |10313251  97,256)  98)3001  79) 
|120|  i)0|  o8|134|l66|  54- j 1 80 1 90|  24|  197|  172|  1 561 1*7 1 186)  128)  134| 
73|271|180|132|  90 1 1 87 1 


1111 


Malvern 


I 1 I 


Margate 


Matlock 


it  amsgate 


, , , , 3|218|166  203(  80|285|  56i332|217|  l6l|  190| 

jl43|  150|  140|  180|  196|  142|2I6|  22 j 104  163|207 1 7 11206)  123|209|  1S6|  87|215| 


J i 


I 74|270|  17711291  8611841  2)218  164|204|  76|286j  531331,215113711921  3)213| 


I I 


Scarborough 


Southend 


|2l4)2o8, 274, 28  1)276|276)287|  134)233: 193)2;7|288|278)  122  |329|S09|213|287jll7|:3l 
44|260|152:l  I0|  102|  161 1 1 17,2114;  139|  122]  107|  214|  108|306|  1 87 1 139)  164|  1 17j  17 1 1 1)[23 3 


outhampton  | 771193]  63 1 3 1 1 74|  79[  154j  198;  95|207 ] 89)246  94|286|  751  13|  1 18| lo4|  172M)|2S4  I2I| 


J I 


Swansea 


leigmnouth 


Tenby 


Tunbridge  Wells 
Weymouth 


Worthing 


Yarmouth 


187  [200|  9U|  l60|  192|  86|  255]  i4 1 


244 1 80|142|23j|26t)|l30|.113|185 


37|250|143|  34 1 30jl50|  6o|198 


1 28 j 187 1 67]  9tll22|  65|205|230 


59 j 1 80|  1 12|  1 5 1 ll|130|107|22ff 


206|  64[  69|  190|2 18 1 79|275|172  10D|293|247|248|272]247|  150  1 8 1 1 11 1 |2T  jj'J00;a  1-.0 1 )25  1 ! 163| 


I 


124|297|224|311 124313311  44)139|138 


126  336,287|260|314|25fi.l92|222i24'> 


128[l(i7|  32 1 242 1 30|299)  l60|  10 1 ) 1 4 1 


1 10|238|l4t)|275|15(i|313l  26)  54|  134  205|20- 4|'.2|3i:»|  172|  bO]157 


2.) 7 1 5 1 hij  53t>| 23  1 1 124  1 173  j | | 


3l4|24l|3)1343|293|205|  33 


219 


I 


6411791  11231|  3 1 1 S-l  1 23 <> 


;20|29l  | 


1118|193|  4t)|27  1 1 34|313|12n|  30|  1 66  108[202|  Hl‘2S2|  I03|  64|2lt' 


7312101146 


I I 


1231288123411841183122511981210  20 1|  38)  18i|240|  178|238|267|2l6j213j  199|  18812012311 104|202|3 1 


182)2631  40)1111  | 

307|3ti4|l62j2331194| 
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y 

* 
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ver— by  Dtvizu— by 
S^ndy  Lane — or  by 
Windsor. 


ROUTE  III. 

Tu  BtAcsroot. 

To  Ash  barn  (see  Bax- 
tan)  Route  VIII 

leek 

Macclesfield 

Stockport 

.Manchester..., 

West  Houghton  . 

BrestOn i-j~i 

Kirkhatn  - " 

"Blackpool ... .. 


M 


15 

I > 

II 

(i 

13 


M 


ROUTE  I\". 

To  Busno*. 

Kingston 

Ksher 

Ripley  

Guildford 

Cudaluung 

Haslcmere 

Midhurst 

■CHICHESTER 

Bognor  Hotel 


ROITE  V. 

To  Bridlington 
Quav. 

Waltham  Cross  ... 

Ware 

Btuntingford 

Roys  ton ...  

Arrington 

Huntingdon 

4>iIton „.....^ 


4 

‘4 

6 

4 

q 

n\ 

6{ 


9 

10 

& 

i-4 


140 

135 

168 

179«, 

lt>6~ 

217 

2-26 

234 


12 

1C 

'23* 

30 

34 

43 

501 

O'J 


Peter  borol*  on 

Maiket-Dceping... 

Bourn 

Folkinghatn 

Sleaford 

Lincoln  

Spittal  Inn 

Brigt  

Barton 

Hull 

Beverley 

Great  Driffield 

Kilhain 

Bridliugton  Quay 


m 
‘20  j 

30 1 
37^ 
44  ‘ 

m 

71 


ROUTE  VI. 

To  Brighton. 


Croydon 

Godstuiie-Groen  . 
East  Grout ead ... 
Uckfield 

Lewes 

Brighton 


64 

o' 

9 

o 

171 

I e 

u 

II 

7 

4 

13 

5 

9 


By  Horsham  «ml  Sr.-yrv 
d.M.icrr  from 
London  to  Ri  phton  is 
milrt.  The  fo'lowr- 
ing  is  thr  ncarr.t  routr. 


ROUTE  VII. 

To  BT.ir.HTON,  by 
liyegate. 

Sutton 

Kycgate 

Crawley 

CucUfield 

Brighton 


8t>| 

93* 

UK!* 

nit 

129 

|141 

152 

1163 

•7d 

.179 

192 

H97 

-y.s 


To  Bristol.  See. 

Bath,  Route  II. 

s 2 


10 

9* 

INI 

u 

2 b j 

3 

41  j 

i 

•'{ 

03 

11 

9'  20  J 


91 

9} 

145 


SO 
30 1 

54 


X 
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Reuter, 


[lTrN’ET5ARY 


Broadstairs. 

M ARGATE. 


See 


ROUTE  VIII, 
To  Buxton. 


Barnet 

St.  Alban's 

Dunstable 

Newport  Pagnell. 

Northampton 

Market  Harbro’.. 

Leicester 

Loughborough.... 

Derby 

Ashborn  ........... 

New  have  ji  Inn  ... 
Hindlow  House .. 
Buxton 


The  road  to  Hnxfon 
through  Litchfield  and 
Uttoxeter,  is  between 
7 and  8 miles  farther, 
nor  does  it,  in  general, 
pass  through  such  an 
interesting  country 


ROUTE  IX. 

To  Cheltenham,  by 
Henley-on-  Thames. 


(See 


Maidenhead. 

Route.  II  ) 

Henley -on -Thames 

Benson 

Nunehaui  

Oxford  

Witney 

Burford  

Northleach 

Rrog-MHl ;... 

Cheltenham 


M 

M 

11 

10 

21 

121 

3.31 

18 

514 

15 

661 

17 

834 

1+4 

98 

n| 

1091 

17 

1261 

134 

140 

9 

149 

4 

153 

64 

1594 

■ i 

/ 

1 

( 

26 

9 

35 

11 

46 

61 

521 

34 

58" 

11 

69 

7 

76 

8 

84 

7 

91 

6 

97 

I he  road  to  Cheltenham, 
through  Woodstock  & 
C ip  ping  Norton,  is 
only  a scry  few  miles 
ru  na  ; and,  as  ir  gives 
the  traveller  an  op- 
portun  ty  of  seeing 
Blenheim,  it  is  general- 
ly preferred 


o Cowxs.  (See 
Southampton.) 


ROUTE  X. 
To  Cromer. 


M M 


reatChest.erford... 

ewmarket 

Diet  ford .j 


or  by  Jpswieli,  to  Nor 
wich,  rue  durance  to 
Ci omcr  v* ill  be  a few 
miles  greater  , and,  by 
proceeding  thro’  East 
Dcreham  instead  of 
North  Walsham,  ir  will 
he  reduced  about  three 
miles. 


ROUTE  XI. 
To  Dover. 


1«4 

23a 

30* 
36 
44  i 
61* 

80 
94 
103  j 
109 
1.5"  124 
133 


7 

2 

41 

6 

81 

4 

19 
14 
91 
■’! 


H 


15 

204 
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Routes. 


M 

y 

M 

292 

401 

ROUTE  XV. 

Sittiu^boum  

1 1 

Ospriagc 

6 

46* 

To  Fowev. 

<apt«rbury 

0 

554 

6j" 

71 

1 lulf-way  House 

Dover 

n 

a 

To  Charmouth  (set 
Route  XX 11)  

To  Dawi.ish.  (See 
TeignmoOth.) 

1 { ill  It • <11 

Exeter 

(hud!*  gli 

Ashburton 

ROUTE  XII. 
To  East-Boussc. 

Ivy  Bridge 

Plymouth  I kick 

Cross  the  Tamer  to 
iCrofthule 

Bromley  

10 

Tunbridge 

1 J* 

6\ 

ZJS 

50 

Tunbridge- VW.lls  .... 

6 

12 

HJ 

36 

ROUTE  XVI. 

East-Bourne 

62* 

Th'rc  it  another  ro.id  to 
Eatr-Ri’iif nr,  through 
I’ckn  !<?,  by  w ,»h  up- 
wattl  cf  tvs o miles  ate 
saved. 

To  Harrowcate. 

jl/utghbo  rough 

| (Route  \ ill.) 

.Nottingham 

Mansfield 

ROUTE  XIII. 

[Chesterfield* 

[Sheffield 

To  F.xmoutii. 

Barnsley  

Wjkefkld 

To  ("Imrmonth  (see 

Route  XXII.) 

Cnlyford  

SlOMOUrn  

! Leeds 

HI 

i Mart-wood 

| Harrow  irate 

9 

q 

150 

159 

m 

1684 

Travellers,  who  with  tv 
visit  Oxford,  mv  pro- 
ceed by  iiiifniogham. 
through  Ashby-Je-l.v 

( ht-rton 

31 

6 

lxuiouth 

ROUTE  XIV. 

To  For  k fstone. 

To  Cantr.-hury  (sc< 
Route  XI) 

ZoB*.I),to  N oit.ngh.iro, 
and  then  fall  mtu  tin 
preccdiug  road. 

55* 

58? 

ROUTE  XVII. 
To  Harwich. 

Bridge  

3 

1 ii\  . *1  .1  

*5J 

74 

1 Romford 

M M 


HI , 
H6| 
156 
172$ 
182 
19U 
'■ 

217} 

>274 

231 

8 


1094 

i25~ 

1~9 

151$ 

164 

I77£ 

1 b7  5 

196> 

20,  i 

ill* 
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Uoutes. 


[itinerant  . 


Brentwood . 
Chelmsford 
Kelvedon ... 
Colchester . 
Bradfield .. 
JIarwich  ... 


ROUTE  XVIII. 

To  Hastings. 

Tunbridge-Wells 

(Route  XII.) 

Hurst.  Green 

Hastings 


Brentford 

Staines .. 

Bagshot 

Blaekvvater  .... 
Basingstoke .... 
Whitchurch  ... 

Andover  

Amesbury  ..... 
Deptford  Inn  . 

Mere  

Wineannton  .. 

Somerton 

Taunton 

Wellington.... 

Tiverton  

■South  Mol  ton 
Barnstaple  .... 
Ilfracombe  .... 


M 

M 

M 

6 

18 

ROUTE  XX. 

11 

29 

12 

41 

To  Remington 

10 

51 

Priors. 

12 

63 

8J 

71  i 

Barnet 

St-  Albans 

10 

Dunstable 

Stony  Stratford 

19', 

Tnweester 

V 

Davent.ry 

12 

Southam 

10} 

Remington  Priors 

7 

36 

131 

491 

ROUTE  XXI. 

16 

65J 

To  Liitle  Hampton. 

ROUTE  XIX. 
To  Ilfracombe. 


To  T.yminc.ton.  (See 
Route  XXVIII.  to 
Southampton.) 


Q 

10 

4 

15 

11 

7 

14 

91 

14 

7 

19 

7 

14 

18 

11 

10 


7 

16 

26 

00 

45 

56i 

63i 

77( 

87 

101 

108 

145 

144 

151' 

165 

184 

1954 

205 


Epsom 

Dorking 

Kingfold 

Slinfold  

Pulborough 

Arundel 

Little  Hampton  . 


ROUTE  XXII. 

To  Lymf.-Regis  and 
Charmouth. 

Andover.  (See  Route 

XV.) 

Salisbury 

Woodyates  Inn .... 

Blandford  

Dorchester 

Bridport 

Charmouth 

Lyme- Regis 


ROUTE  XXIII. 
To  Malvern. 


Worcester. 

Route  I.) . 
Malvern 


(See 


M 


11 
21 
334 
53r 
60 i 
72* 
83 
90 


14 

23 

32 

58 

•48 

57 

61 


17 

10? 

12" 

16 

151 

7 

n 


63 

801 

91 

103 

119 

134 

14( 

1431 


112 

119 
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ROUTE  XXIV. 

To  Margate. 

Ttartford 

Rochester 

Sittingl).  urne.... 

Canter  hcry 

Upstreet 

Mop.kton 

Margate 

Three  milei  «omh-easr 
of  M argue,  anc 
norih  from  Ram  ^ 
stands  the  faahioaabfc 
village  or  Broaostairs. 


ROUTE  XXV. 
To  Matlock. 


Snndyford  . 
Matlock.... 


Matlock,  thro*  Wirks- 
worth, which  increase 
the  distance  about  a 
mile. 


ROUTE  XXVI. 
To  Ramsgate. 


XL) 

Monk  ton ... 
Ramsgate 


ROUTE  XXVII. 

To  Sc  ARBOROt’GH. 

To  Great.  Driffield 

fSec  Route  V.) 

Scarborough 


M 

M 

15 

14. 

■29 

11 

40 

554 

6 

6H 

5 

54 

72 

126 

10 

!•  6 

145) 

55 

ni 

66'. 

7 

73/ 

102 

22 

214 

‘o  Sidmouth.  (See 
Route  XIII.  to  Ex- 
tnouth.) 


ROUTE  XXVIII. 

To  Sooth  ami-ton. 

Hagshot.  (See  Route 

XIX.) 

Farnliam 

Alton 

Urwford 

Winchester  

Southampton 


Eighteen  miles  from 
Sum  Hampton,  throng 
Lyndhoisi,  which  it 
halt  way,  standi  Lym- 
ingtou. 

/ 

Between  Southampton  & 
Cowci,  in  the  Iiie  of 
Wight,  by  the  packet, 
it  18  miles  bee  the 
Tour  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 


ROUTE  XXIX. 

To  Southend. 

Brentwood  (Route 

XVII.) 

Hillerinay 

Raleigh 

Southend 


ROUTE  XXX. 

To  Swansea. 

Bristol.  (See  Route 

II.) 

New  Passage 

Caerwcnt 


M M 


5 

KM 

9 


10, 

(>*> 


■26 

47 

.07 

65 

77 


119 

U9i 

136* 
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Newport...., 

Cardiff 

Cowbridge 

Pyle 

Neath 

Swansea 

From  hence,  by  Car- 
marthen and  St.  Clare, 
is  a road  to  Tenby,  as 
niucli  frequented  as 
Route  XX  XII. 


M 

11 

2 

13 

12 


P.OITE  XXXI. 

To  Tetonmouth  and 
SilALDON. 


(Route 


Charmouth 

■ XX II.) 

Axminster  ... 

Honiton 

Exeter  

Alphington ... 

Haldon 

Ts-ignmouth 

Dawlish  lies  about  the 
same  distance  from  Lon 
don  as  Tei jnmoufh ; fyum 
the  latter,  it  is  only  three 
miles. 

A ferry  across  the 
Teijin  connects  blialdon 
and  Teignmouth. 


ROUTE  XXXII. 

To  Tenby. 

Oxford,  by  Wycombe 

(Route  I.) 

Witney....'. 

Burford 

Northleach 

Cheltenham 

Gloucester 

Ross 

Mououmth 


M 

147 

1594 

17*2 

185 

197 

206 


141 

147 

156 

173 

1741 

1764 

187' 


11 

8 

9 

V2\ 

95 

1 i 

10 


Abergavenny ... 

Crickhowe] 

Brecon 

Llandovery 

Llandilo-Vawr. 
Caermarthen  ... 

Tavernspite 

Tenby 


M 


14 

20 

I4‘ 

15j 

If 

9-: 


For  another  road  to  Ten- 
by, see  XXX. 


54 

65 

73 

82 

944 

104 

t‘2(>4 

131 


ROUTE  XXXIII. 

To  Tunbridge 
W ELLS. 

(See  Route  XII.) 

I hcre  arc  several  road* 
to  Tunbridge  Wells.— 
That  xhiough  Pens- 
hurst  makes  the  dis- 
tance  from  London 
thirty-seven  irnles. 


ROUTE  XXXIV. 

To  Weymouth. 

Dorchester  (Route 

XXII.) 

Broadway 

Weymouth 


ROUTE  XXXV. 

■ To  Worthing. 

Dorking-  (See  Route 

XXI.)...,. 

Horsham 

Ashinpton 

Worthing 


t he  old  road  by  Steyn 
ing  is  longer  by  two 
miles,  and  incommo- 
dious on  account  of' 
the  hills. 


M 
148 
154 
It, 8 
188 
202* 
•218 
2344 
244 ^ 


120 

185 

126 


26 

36 

46 

54 


tttnhrary] 
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ROUTE  XXXVI. 

To  Yarmouth.- 

Colchester  (Route 
XVII.) 


M 

M 

| 

»I 

jlpr-wich 

■8 

|WiiodbriiL-e  

8 

S txmundham 

12} 

Wrangford 

jLoweatoff 

ip 

51 

Yarmouth 

10' 

M 

69 

77 


Correct  Itinerary  of  a Tour  round  the  South  Coast  of 
England,  from  Margate  to  Teignnwuth,  including 
a distance  of  '1  wo  Hundred  and  Forty  Miles,  and 
many  ot  the  principal  Sea-Bathing  i'laces. 


Kingsgate 

North  Foreland  Light  - 

House 

Rroapsta  irs 

Ramsgate 

St.  Lawrence 

Sandwich 

Peal  

lValmer  Castle 

Sooih  Foreland,  to  ihc  left 

Westlay 

Dovlr 

The  French  Coot  visible 
from  ihc  heights.  A fine 
anew  before  the  descent  to 
Folkestone. 

Folkestone 

Sanuo.ate 

Hvthe ’ 

Dimchnroh.... 

Nf.w  Romney 


M 


10. 

1'4 

Uii 


Rye 

WlNCilELSEA 

Hastings  (only one  Inn) 

Beachy  Head  nuw  becomes 
a grand  prominence  to  the 
'South-West. 

Bexbill 

Pevtnsey  Bay 


M 

58 

61 

o9 


75 

83 


ooa 

‘264 


331 

374 

43 

47 


Here  Will. am  the  Conqueror 
landed. 


East  Bourne 

Sea  ford  

Newhaven 

Kottiu  aienn 

Briohton 

Shoreham 


SM 

I 

100 

105 

109 

116 


Leave  Worthing  to  the  left. 

Arundel 

The  Castle  is  worth  seeing, 


129 


Dungeness,  to  the  Sooth; 
Foul  gncexartlv  opposite, on 
the  French  Coast. 


Old  Romney 

Cross  the  Marshes 


49 


Crocker  Hill 

Leave  JBognor  and  Selsey  Bill 
on  ihc  left, 

jCmCHESTER  


134 


138 


Routes 


{itinerary 


47  S 


Nut  bourn 

Havant 

Cosham 

Hilsea 

Portsmouth  .... 


The  Dock-yards  and  hai 
boar  deserve  notice.  The 
h«st  Inns  are  the  Crown, 
George,  fountain,  and  Navy 
Tavern. 

Gosport 

Fareha.m 

Wickham 


Bottley ; 

Swath  ling 

SOUTHAMPTON.... 

Redbridge 

Lynphurst 

Lymington 

Milton  Green .... 
( iiinisr  Church  . 

Kingston 

Poole *...., 

Ditchett 


1.77 

162 

165$ 

170 

175-J 

179 

182* 

1 88-  ' 
lOfii 
203 
208 
215.}' 
22 1 j 
>228 


Wareham 

Wemrith 

Warmwell 

Portland  Island  to  the  left, 
st letches  nearly  10  miles  into 
the  sea. 

Preston 

Melcombe  Regis 

Weymouth  ....„ 

Brodeway 

Winterbsrne  St.  Martins 

BRiproitT 

Charmouth  

Lyme  Regis 

Colyford 

Sipmouth 

Ottertun 

Exmouth 

Tcisham 

Exeter  

Kenford  

Haldon  

Tcignmouth 


M 

234 

243 

248 


330 

332 

341 


A Tour  round  the  Welch  Coast  from  Gloucester,  by 
Milford  Haven  and  Aberystsvith,  to  Chester. 


To  Tenby  (Sec  Route 
XXXIL)  from  Glou- 
cester  

Pembroke, 

The  Ferry  

Havtrford  II  est 

Ryston  Mountain 

Cornellac’n 

New  Inn 

Pontbrynbarden 

Eglwvsorw 

Cardigan 

Blaneport 


M 


140 
150 
152 
159 
162 
168 
171 
1 75 
179 
185 
191 


New  Inn 

Llanarth 

Morva 

Llanvhysted . 
Ridalvin 

Aberysto.ilh  .. 
Tal-y-bont  .. 

Garreg 

Machvnleth 


Plynlimmon  to  the  right,  and 
Cader  Idris  to  the  left. 

Ccmmes 


M 

196 

‘203 

215 

219 

226 

228 

235 

241 

246 
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Route*. 
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Dinas-mouthy. 

Ihlgelly 

Trawsvynid 

'Fan-y-bwlch..... 

Snowdon  to  the  right. 

Aberglaslyn  Bridge... 

Bettws 

t 'nertuiraon 

Liontairscar...... 


M 

Hangor. 

Aber 

Penmanmawr 

Aberconway ...... 

Abereeley  

•St.  Asaph 

m 

UolyaxU 

Vorthop 

Hawsnien 

3oa 

Chester 

M 


i 
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OBSERVATIONS 

OH 

Mineral  Waters , and  on  Sea-bathing , 

WITH 

CAUTIONS  AND  ADMONITIONS 

ON  THEIR 

USE  AND  APPLICATION. 


IN  the  course  of  the  foregoing  work  will  be  found  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  different  mineral  waters,  visited,  with  ail  enume- 
ration of  their  qualities  and  effects  ; but  as  it  may  be  satis- 
factory  to  know  the  principal  component  parts  and  classi- 
fication of  those  salutary  springs  in  general,  we  borrow  the 
arrangement  and  remarks  of  the  learned  and  lncenious 
I)r.  Thomson,  in  his  late  excellent  work,  “ J Ac  Family  l y- 
sician,"  on  this  subject ; premising,  that  some  medical  per- 
son on  the  spot  should  always  be  consulted,  m regard  to  the 
use  and  application  of  every  kind  of  mineral  water. 

“ Thf  various  substances,”  says  this  able  writer,  occa- 
sionally found  united  with  water,  may  be  comprised  chiefly 
under  four  classes  ; aerial,  saline,  metallic,  and  earthy. 

■*  The  first  of  these  classes  contains  atmospheric,  vital, 
fixed,  inflammable,  hepatic,  and  ph'.ogisticated  airs. 

“ The  second  contains  vitriolic,  nitrous,  and  marine 

Acids;  natron,  kali,  ammonia,  and  sulphurated  kali. 

“ The  third  contains  iron,  copper,  zinc,  manganese,  and 


^‘‘^Tne  fourth  contains  magnesia,  lime,  clay,  barytes,  and 

siliceous  earth.  . , . , , 

“ Of  neutral  salts,  the  vitriolic  acid  istound  muted  witn 
natron,  kali,  lime,  magnesia,  clay,  iron, copper,  and  zinc. 
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“ The  nitrous  acid,  with  the  four  former  of  these.  1 he 
marine  acid  with  the  same,  and  sometimes  with  barytes, 
manganese,  and  clay.  And  the  serial  acid  with  these,  and 
also  with  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese. 

" Sulphur,  fissile  oil,  and  extracts  from  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  are  also  found  sometimes  in  mineral 
waters. 

“ From  the  various  substances  above  mentioned,  and 
their  different,  combinations,  are  derived  all  the  virtues  of 
mineral  waters,  except  such  as  they  obtain  from  their  tem- 
perature. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  MINER AI.  WATER*. 

CHALYBEATE  WATERS. 

Or  all  the  mhiernl  waters,  the  chalybeate  are  the  cla>s 
most  useful  and  beucticial  to  health  ; and  are  very  plentiful 
in  this  island. 

Water*  are  known  to  be  chalybeate  by  their  striking  a red- 
dish purple,  or  black  colour,  with  an  infusion  of  galls;  and 
according  to  the  height  of  the  colour,  provided  the  strength 
of  the  infusion  be  the  same,  we  invariably  judge  of  the 
strength  of  the  water  as  a chalybeate. 

The  iron  in  these  waters  is  held  in  solution  bv  means  of 
fixed  air  ; and  as  this  flies  oil’  on  exposing  the  water,  the 
iron  tails  to  the  bottom,  in  form  of  a brownish  yellow  pow- 
der. Hence  these  waters  strike  the  deepest  black  with  galls 
at  tin  spring  head  ; and  in  time  they  wholly  lose  that  pro- 
perty. They  have  a brisk,  acidulous,  or  vinous  taste,  vrbeu 
fresh,  and  tinge  the  stools  black. 

Chalybeate  waters,  taken  inwardly,  strengthen  the  consti- 
tution in  funeral,  increase  the  tone  of  the  fibres,  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  restore  a proper  consistence  to  the 
blood  when  in  a too  thin  and  watery  state.  Hence  tiny 
are  good  in  diseases  arising  from  weakness  ; in  spasmodic 
disorders,  arising  from  too  great  irritability  and  relax  tioit 
of  the  nervous  system  ; in  fluor  albus,  and  gleets  ; in  fe- 
male obstructions;  in  hysteric  and  hypochondrioal  disor- 
ders; in  loss  ot  appetite  and  indigestion;  and  in  a variety 
•t  other  complaints,  dependent  on  a weak  state  of  body. 

Though  mineral  waters  in  general  should  never  be  re- 
sort'd 1 1 without  medical  advice,  it  may  lie  here  proper  to 
observe,  that  previous  to  a Course  of  chalybeate  wat  is, 
bleeding,  an  I a coolini:  puree,  may  be  necessary,  in  case  of 
heat,  and  any  disposition  to  fever.  Indeed,  where  there  is 
much  fever,  and  also  in  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and  in  con- 
tinue 1 obstructions  attended  with  fever,  the  use  of  these 

T t 
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waters  is  improper.  It  is  also  a necessary  caution,  that 
costiveness  should  be  avoided  while  drinking  them. 

Patients  ought  to  begin  by  drinking  a small  quantity  of 
these  waters  every  morning,  and  gradually  increase  the 
dose.  A temperate  diet,  and  gentle  exercise,  should  al- 
ways be  observed  while  taking  them. 

It'  the  water  should  prove  too  cold,  a bottle  containing 
souse  ol  ;t  may  be  placed  in  warm  water  just  before  drink- 
«n/. 

Acids,  tea,  and  other  things  which  decompose  those  wa- 
ters, should  not  be  taken  for  some  time  before  or  after 
drinking  them. 

Besides  iron,  these  waters  usually  contain  sea  sait,  na- 
tron, a purging  suit,  and  other  substances. 

CHALYBEATE  PURGING  WATERS. 

(.halve path  Purging  Watlrs  contain  a greater  propor- 
tion of  purging -salt  than  of  any  other  solid  matter,  and 
therefore  when  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  that  of  seve- 
ral pints,  they  operate  by  stool.  They  have  ties  advan- 
tage over  other  purges,  that  they  do  not  exhaust  the 
strength. 

It  taken  in  less  quantity,  as  alteratives,  they  operate 
chiefly  by  urine.  The  principal  of  this  class  arc 

SULPHUREOUS  WATERS. 

' Sulphureous  Waters,  though  so  named,  do  not  contain 
an  actual  sulphur,  but  are  impregnated  with  a gass,  or  sub- 
tile spirit,  which  gives  them  their  sulphureous  smell.  Besides 
this,  they  usually  contain  either  natron,  sea-salt,  a purging 
salt,  iron,  earth,  or  other  matter,  and  commonly  several 
of  these  in  different  proportions. 

Waters  of  this  sort  are  diuretic,  and  strongly  diaphoretic, 
and  are  therefore  good  in  cutaneous  diseases,  used  both  in- 
ternally and  externally.  They  are  also  good  in  chronic  ob- 
structions, and  iri  disorder-  proceeding  from  acidity,  worms, 
&c.  They  usually  make  silver  appear  of  a copper  colour. 

SULPHUREOUS  PURGING  WATERS. 

Sulphureous  purging  Waters  differ  from  the  preceding 
in  containing  a purging  salt  as  the  principal  solid  ingredi- 
ent, and  therefore  operating  by  stool.  They  are  good  in  the 
same  disorders  as  the  alterative  sulphureous  waters,  a also 
tbi  foulness  of  the  bowels,  ice. 
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SALINE  WATERS. 

Acidulous,  or  saline  voters,  contain  natron.  Tliis  salt,  as 
the  waters  are  taken  up  from  the  fountain,  is  saturate,  or 
rather  supersaturate,  with  fixed  air;  hence  the  waters  do 
not  then  manifest  any  alkaline  quality;  on  the  contrary, 
they  curdle  with  soap,  and  are  termed  aihluhr.  This  fixed 
air,  or  atrial  acid,  however,  being  very  volatile,  soon  exhales 
when  the  water  is  heated,  or  stands  a while  exposed,  and 
then  the  alkali  manifests  itself. 

The  operation  of  these  waters  is  chiefly  by  urine,  for 
they  have  little  or  no  purgative  virtue.  " They  sene  to 
eorre  t acidities,  render  the  blood  and  juices  more  fluid, 
and  promote  a brisk  and  free  circulation.  Hence  they  are 
good  in  obstructions  of  the  glands,  and  against  gross  and 
viscid  humours.  They  aie  useful  in  the  gravel  3od  stone, 
and  in  other  disorders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  as  well  as 
in  gouty  and  rheumatic  complaints,  cutaneous  disorders, 
and  likew  ise  those  of  the  nervous  kind. 

VITRIOLIC  WATERS. 

\ iraiotic  W'athrs  are  those  which  arc  impregnated  with 
green  vitriol  or  copperas,  and  strike  a black  colour  with 
galls.  They  arc  chiefly  used  externally  for  washing  old 
sores  and  the-  like,  and  frequently  with  good  effect.  Ia 
sonic  cases,  however,  they  arc  takeu  inwardly  in  small 
doses,  and  then  they  prove  emetic  and  purgative. 

HOT  MINERAL  WATERS. 

Tnritr  are  in  England  a great  number  of  cold  mineral 
waters  ; but  of  the  hot  very  few. 

. The  ua,  m waters  possess  many  of  the  virtues  and  proper^ 
ties  of  cold  waters  of  the  same  class,  and  which  are  impreg- 
nated in  the  same  manner;  hut  they  are  preferable  ir, 
many  cases,  as  from  their  warmth  they  are  more  kindly 
and  agreeable  to  the  stomachs  of  weak,  people,  and  proiaot*. 
perspiration. 

7 he  warm  waters  are  also  used  as  warm  baths,  and  may 
in  general  be  considered  as  warm  medicated  baths.  By 
relaxing  the  film's,  they  arc  useful  in  a varii  tv  of  disorders 
which  arise  from  rigidity,  and  spasm,  and  also  from  other 
causes.  Hence  they  are  of  great  use  in  rheumatisms,  in- 
flammations, costiveiioss,  &.c.  in  which  the  cure  is  com- 
monly assisted  by  the  internal  use  of  those  waters. 


SEABATHING. 

On  the  subject  of  bathing,  particularly  in  salt  walef, 
much  has  been  written  by  medical  men;  but  as  no  general 
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rules  can  apply  to  individual  cases,  what  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  drinking  mineral  waters  equally  applies  here  too, 
that  the  advice  of  a physician  should  always  be  taken  be- 
fore a valetudinarian  commences  a course  of  bathing,  either 
in  fresh  or  salt,  hot  or  cold,  water. 

The  general  and  indiscriminate  use  of  bathing  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  frequently  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a train  of 
maladies,  and  instead  of  being  a harmless  or  salutary 
amusement,  is  often  destructive  to  health  and  enjoyment 

ln  order  to  secure  the  good  effects  of  cold  bathing,  a pre- 
vious immersion  or  two  in  a tepid  hath,  of  about  eighty- 
four,  will  be  highly  conducive.  The  body  will  thus  be  puri- 
fied, and  the  absorbent  vessels  w ill  have  an  opportunity  Of 
acting  with  more  freedom  and  force. 

Bathing  early  in  the  morning,  is,  in  many  respects,  pre- 
ferable to  a late  hour,  when  the  constitution  is  able  to  bear 
it.  It  induces  a habit  of  early  rising,  and  the  w ater  at  that 
■period  of  the  day,  being  most  cool,  of  consequence  has  a 
more  tonic  effect. 

They  who  bathe  every  morning,  instead  of  strengthening 
the  habit,  take  the  surest  w ay  to  weaken  it.  Twice  or  thrice 
in  a week  is  amply  sufficient ; and  instead  of  continuing 
long  in  the  water,  or  taking  repeated  dips,  the  first  plunge 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  attended  with  any  utility. 

At  the  commencement  of  a course  of  bathing,  twice  a 
week  is  enough,  and  thrice  in  the  middle.  Before  its  close, 
the  bather  should  again  confine  himself  to  an  immersion 
every  three  days,  or  even  at  a longer  interval. 

Salt  water,  even  it  not  thoroughly  wiped  from  the  body, 
is  not  apt  to  give  cold,  and  therefore  the  bather,  after  an 
immersion,  need  not  be  anxious  on  this  aecount ; but  pro- 
ceed to  take  such  exercise  as  may  keep  up  moderately,  or 
promote  the  salutary  glow,  which  is  the  test  of  the  bath 
agreeing  with  the  constitution.  Fatigue  should  he  avoided 
bv  those  who  have  recourse  to  the  cold  water  for  debility  j 
their  own  feelings  w ill  be  the  best  direction. 


N.  B.  The  Communication  of  Cor- 
rections and  necessary  Additions , and 
the  Loan  of  correct  Drawings , will  be 
thankfully  acknowledged. 
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ABROTSBURY,  Dorsetshire,  history  and  dc«rrip*ion  or 
A bbotslcigh,  Somersetshire,  anecdote  concerning  - J 
AbergLssiyn,  grand  pa.s  of  - - - 

AHJtRYSTWJTHi  Cardiganshire,  general  description,  i — Bathing- 
machines,  z — Sea  views,  ibid — Trade  and  fiiherv,  3 — Hist  j'J 
and  descr.pnon  of  its  castle,  ibid — Coii.agc  in,  4 — Church— 
JLend-rnine«,  ancient  camp,  ibid — Walks  and  lides  fiom,  5 — 
L'anbadarn  Vawr  and  church— P as  Grug,  rhe  residenc  of 
Owen  Glen  dower,  ibid — Gwyl  Taliessin.  Devil’s  bridge,  6— 
Harod,  the  scat  of  Mr.  Johnes — Strata  Florida  abbey,  7 — 
Flioi.mmon  mountain,  8 — Itinerary 
Adixn,  Richard,  singular  epitaph  on 
Air-pomp  water  baths,  otility  of  the 
A Idhurgh,  account  of  the  family  of 
Alien,  Ralph,  character  of  .... 

Almunsbnrv,  Gloucester  shire,  church  of 
AmbetJey  Caule,  Sussex 
Amiraothus,  on  the  Malvern  hills 
Amphitheatre,  remains  of  a Roman 
Anglctea,  druidical  remains  and  copper  mines  in 
Anne's  Weil,  account  of  St. 

Anne  of  Cloves,  her  portrait 
Anstcy,  Mr.  on  Beau  Ka  h,  10 — Inscription  on  the  pump  at  Bath 
Ancient  Britons,  character  of  the 
Apley,  Isle  of  Wight,  seat  of  Dr.  Walker 
Appuldcrcombe,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  described 
Aiam,  Eugene,  account  of 
Archer  House,  Hampshire,  seat  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Archer's,  Di.  lectures  - 

Arno's  Vale,  Sonic  1 setshirc,  description  of 
Arieton  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  monument  in 
Arthur,  tomb  of  prince 

Arthur's  Stone,  Glamorganshire,  a remarkable  cromlech 
Arundel  Castle,  Sussex,  description  of 
Asaph  St.  the  caihtdial  of  - 

Avbcstos,  on  the  Malvern  hills 
A1’. bourne,  Derby  shite,  pleasant  situation  of 
Ash-hillocks,  in  Derbyshire,  account  ot  the 
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Ford,  Devon. hitc,  estate  of  the  Coxrt...  y. 

Fortune’s  Weil,  a remarkable  spring  in  die  1 
Fountain’s  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  a fine  mens  t 
FOWEY,  in  Cornwall,  description  of,  iri 

bathing— Markets— Coinage— Church, 

naoihy— Poetical  description,  Ate.  2 3 ; 

Foxlease,  Hampshire,  seat  of  J.  I'ickcriig,' 

Frceinautle,  srat  of  Mr.  Jartetc 
Fresh  water  cave  and  clilfs,  Isle  of  Wight’,  trn’.rry  of 
Fulford  House,  Devon  hire,  ancient  sell  o'  1.  J-u  to.ds 
truck's  epitaph  on  Qwm  . 

Gascogne,  Sir  VV i Iliarti,  momimri.t  of 
Gascornbc  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  set  ,.f  t’t  vVorsieJs 
Glamorganshire,  salubrity  of  the  air  in 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  Somerset,  tine  turns  of 
G one  ester,  city  and  cathedral,  descripiion 

Gloucester  Lodge,  Weymouth 

Giouce  tershire,  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Onoli  Castle,  Glamorganshire 

Goodwood,  Sussex,  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ! 

Govcrs,  a romsnnc  cottage  in  Sussex 
Grauville,  Sir  Bcvil,  monument  to  else  manors  of 

Grassmcrc,  lake  and  vale, Cumbeil. nd  . 

Graves,  Rev.  Mr.  aecount  of  Inort) 

Grorgar  Hill,  Carmarthenshire  . " 

Groombridge,  Kent,  seat  of  ihe  CamHelds  ‘ . ’ . ’ 

Gumtr  S' n ltat  °f  S,r  Ch,rlcs  Eich  . 

Gunter  Hall,  Norfolk,  seat  of  Lord  Sufficld  . 

Mure  J h/TV*  °r  T'l,<'l'n'‘  Btd’  Cardiganshire 
Maccou.br,  1 evjxuh  ,e,  seat  ot  the  Carrws 

Htckendon  Banks,  Kent,  remarkable  tumuli  . 

u.1unC'tr'  yoLk‘',ire’ ,e,t  of  Sir  R Johnson  . 

Hadden  Ha.,,  Derbyshire,  noble  1 uins  of  . 

Hadleigh  Castle,  Esaex,  ruins  of 
Hatod,  Cardiganshire,  seat  of  Mr.  Johnes 
naJfljn,  Devon,  fine  views  from 
Haldou  House,  dim  , seat  of  b.r  L.  Falk 
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Harewood,  Yorkshire,  seat  of  Lord  Harewood  . , . 23S 

Harmonic  society  at  Hath  42 

Hanngton,  Ur.  his  eitaph  on  R.  Nash,  20 — Spenserian  lines  by  3d 
Harlech  Castle,  Not th  Wales,  noble  ruins  of  ....  46b 

HARROWG.ATE,  Yorkshire,  general  description  of,  235 — Quali- 
ties and  virtues  of  the  waters,  ibid — Customs  and  accommoda- 
tions at,  a36-l.oc.il  amusements,  238 — Walks  and  rides  round, 
ibid — Harewood — Knaresborough,  239 — St  Robett’s  Cave — 
Rlumpton— Ripley,  240— Kipon — Studlcy  l’ark  and  Fouatain’s 

Abbey,  241  — Itinerary 473 

Harvrv,  Ur.  account  of 227 

HARWICH,  Essex,  history  and  description  of,  242— Commotlions 
harbour,  ibid — Durable  stone  at — Fort — Corporation — Cltuich 
— Bathing-machines — Assembly-room,  243 — Aquatic  parties — 

Packets,  244— Itinerary 473 

HASTINGS,  Sussex,  history  and  description  of,  245—  Antiquity, 

24') — Battle  at,  ibid — Churches,  247 — Town-hall — Stadc — Fort 
— Trade,  248 — . H.tthing-tnachmes — Assembly-room,  249 — 
Library — Lodgings — Castle,  250 — Priory — The  white  rock,  251 
— Bo-peep — Bexltill — Old  roar — Covers,  Sec.  2SZ — Itinerary 
Hawke,  Lord,  epitaph  on 
Hawkstonc,  Shropshire,  seat  of  SirR.  Hill 
Haws  (or  Halls)  Water,  Westmoreland,  beatuie 
Hay  Castle,  Brecknock,  remarkable  ruins  of 
Helen's,  St.  Isl'c  of  Wight,  description  of 
■ Glamorgan,  scat  of  Mr  Jones 
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Helm  Cragg  Mountain,  Cumberland 
Henry  III.  battle  between  him  and  his  barons 

V.  conspiracy  against  at  Southampton 

VII.  birth  place  of 
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Hever  Castle,  Kent,  ruins  of 
High  Cliff,  in  Hampshire,  described 
Hilsborough,  Lady,  pillar  to  the  memory  of 
Hithe,  in  Kent,  described  . . • 

Hollingbury,  Sussex,  tumuli  at  . • 

Holmes,  Sir  Roberr,  monument  of  . . . 

Holyhead,  Isle  of  Anglesea.  fine  harbour  of 
Holyrood  Church,  Southampton 
Holywell,  Worcestershire,  virtues  of  the  water  of 
Hook,  Hampshire,  seat  of  Governor  Hornsby 
Horsey,  Sir  Etlw,  account  of  . 

Hotham,  Sir  Rich,  account  of  ....  • . 

Hoth.atppton,  see  Oopuor 
HOTWELLSjSee  tirislol 

Have,  a village  in  Sussex,  bathing-machine  and  lodgings  at 
Hurlsey,  Hampshire,  a pleasant  village 
Hurst  Castie,  Hampshire,  history  and  description  ot 
Hurstmonceaux  Castle,  Sussex,  history  and  description  of 
Hythe,  a village  in  Hampshiie,  pleasant  prospects  at 
llam  Gardens,  Uerbvshtre,  seat  of  J.  Pert,  Esq. 

ILFRACOMBE.  Devonshire,  tcneral  description  of,  254— Church 
a tad  monument,  ib.-l — Bathing-machines — Lodging-houses — 
Packets,  ibid — Views  a:  U rides,  255 — Valley  ot  stone:,  ibid  — 
Tawstock — Castle-hill,  257 — T apley — Instow,  ibid—  Itinerary  474 
In  tow,  Uevonshtre,  description  of  • • • 2*< 

Ipswich,  Suffolk,  ansiquity  of  ■** 
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Itinerary  from  London  tothe  mineral  water  and  sea-bathing  places  470 

round  the  south  coast  of  England  • 

John’s,  St.  Isle  of  Wight,  seat  of  Mr.  bimeon  • 

Junius’s  Letters  on  the  author  of  . . • 

Juxan,  Archbishop,  birth  place  and  character  of 
Keatet’s  Mr.  elegy  on  Netley  Abbev 
Keep  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  views  fiorn  • • 

Kent’s  Hoi**,  Devon. a remat  kanic  cavern 
K mon,  Devonshire,  village  and  church 
Keswick,  Cumberl.tnd,  beaunet  of  ... 

Kcynsham,  Somenetdiire,  description  of 
KrdUlestonc,  Deroy'hire,  seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale 
King,  Mr  Obligations  of  Cheltenham  to  - - • 

K ingsga’c,  Sussex,  a charming  villa  ... 

King’s  Hill,  Essex,  singular  court  held  there 
Kings  Teignton,  Devonshire,  epitaph  in  the  church  Of 
King's  Weston  Hill,  Gloncesn-  rshire,  fine  views  from 

— seat  of  Lord  de  Cl  ifod  ... 

Knareiborough,  Yorkshite,  139 — Dropping  well  ar 
Knighton,  Is  e of  Wight,  scat  of  Mr.  Riiset 
Knowle,  Gloucestershire, ancient  formication  at  • 

Kyrle,  the  Man  of  Ross  - - - - . 

Lakes,  tout  of  the  - - - - - - 

J.msdown,  Somerset  shite,  fine  views  ftom 
Langhomc,  Rev.  W account  of  - 
Langton,  R*»v.  Mr.  mdaucholy  fate  of 
Law  it  nee.  Gen.  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Lawrence  T ower,  Devonshire  -* 

Lawrence,  bt.  village  and  church.  Isle  of  Wight 
Lech.unpton  Hill,  Gloucester  shue  . . - 

Lawrence,  Si.  in  the  Isle  ofThanei  .... 

I. *  athes  Water,  Cumberland,  beauties  of 

•Leigh,  in  Essex,  described  * - - 

Leolinc,  prmce  of  Wales,  anecdote  of  • - - 

J. esvea,  Sussex,  history  ;<nd  description  of  . 

bloody  battle  fought  near  - 

LEMINGTON  PRIORS,  Warwickshire 

Discovery,  and  qualities  of  the  wace,  ib  — Lotd  Ay  esioru  s 
pump-room — Amusements,  &ec.  259 — Itinerary  - - 474 

T Hi,1 tit  H ill,  Glamorganshire,  beauties  of  - 303 

Lir.dndgc,  Devonshire,  beat  or  J.  Templar,  Esq.  ...  40t 

1 ’ton,  Devonshire,  romantic  beauties  at  ....  256 

L'  ' on,  singular  phenomenon  attending  the  earthquake  of  - 1 iz 

LllTLE  HAMPTON’.  Sussex,  description  of,  26c — Bathing  mi- 
i'*cs  and  lodging-houses  »b  — R des  and  walks  round,  261  — 

A undic  castle,  ib. — Town,  26a — Ambcrley  Castle,  zG  j — Cut* 
bury  Hill,  ib. — Irincrarv  - - - 4*74 

T.  M.lmdam  Vawr,  Cardiganshire,  ancient  church  of  - j 

I . idrindod  Wells,  qualities  of  the  - ....  4G1 

L' indisilio,  Denbighshire,  sr.it  of  Mr.  !ohn*s  - 4*7 

L'angulicn.  Denbighihn  r.  beautiful  va  c of  - - - 4^3,  7 

L- mrsv st,  Caernavonslnre,  fine  bridge  at  - 4^4 

I nto:i\  Abbev,  Monmouth' hire,  remains  of  * 4^9 

. *n  the  keat,  character  of  . - - - - 5 

L eke,  John,  birth  place  of  - -----  1 22 

lodoic,  CirnbetUnd,  beautiful  fall  of  the  - 4*4 

U U 
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Logan  S'one,  Devonshire,  a ilnndic.il  monument 
Long  Lear,  Wilts,  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hath 
Longevity,  instances  of  - - - 

Lover’s  beat  near  Hastings  ....... 

Lowe-s  Water,  Cumberland,  fine  fish  in  - . . 

Luiwortit  Cove,  Dorset,  a ime  natural  cut  iotity  - 

Castle,  ditto,  seat  of  T.  Weld,  Esq.  ... 

LYME  REGIS,  Dnrsetsli  c,  gencial  description,  264 — Bathing, 
machines— Assemlily-ro  in,  ib — Library  265— Tiade  and  hai- 
bour,  ib. — Lodgings  and  board,  266— Itinerary 
LY  M I NUT  ON , Hampshire,  description  «f,2<ig — River,  commerce, 
salt-works,  baths,  270— Burnt  by  tile  French,  271— Curious 
note  in  the  parish  register,  ib. — Roman  coins  found  at,  ib  — 

'I  he  Lancastrian  asphodil  discovered  near,  272 — Rides  and 
walks  round—*  llrockonhurst, — A remarkable  oak, — Vicar's 
Hill,  ib. — -Buck land  rings — Hurst  castle — Chtist  church,  273 
— High  Clifl,  274— Itinerary  ----- 

Lvndhurst,  Hampshire,  a heautiful  village  .... 

Madresfieid,  Worcestershire,  seat  of  the  Lygon  family 
Maiden  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  an  ancient  fortification 
At. ol  Coaches,  invention  of  ...  . ... 

MALVERN  HILLS,  Worcestershire,  general  description  of  the 
2/6 — V Roman  camp  on — Silver  coin  found  there,  277^ — Mine- 
ral springs  arising  from  the,  27S— Well-house,  279— Delight- 
ful rides  round,  2S0 — Description  of  Gicat  Malvern,  and 
church,  281 — Little  Malvern,  282 — Seats,  Sec.  2S3 — Poeti- 
cal dcicription  of,  285 — Itmeraiy  ....  474 

Mamhead,  Devonshire,  description  of  208,  434 

Manhury,  Dorset,  a Roman  amphitheatre  ...  440 

Manor  Beer  Castle  and  Bay,  Pembrokeshire,  fine  situation  of  41  3 

Mansion  Kent,  curious  chalk  pits  at  ....  339 

Margatn  Park,  Glamorganshire,  fine  green-house  at  - 393 

Margaret's  Island  1 erobrokeshire  ....  4,4 

MARGATE,  Kent,  passage  to,  293 — History  and  description  f 
289 — Fine  sandy  shore  at,  290 — Paiisli  of  St.  john’s,ib  — Pie 
and  trade,  201 — Cecil-sqoare,  Union  cresenr,  ib.— Prome- 
nades, 292— Bathing-rooms  am!  machines,  293 — Genera!  sea- 
bathing infirmary,  ib. — Assembly-room,  294 — Rules  and  or- 
ders of  admission,  ibid — York  hotel — Marine  parade — Thea- 
tre, 296 — Libraries  and  printing-office,  097 — Bowi  ng-green, 

20C — Religious  and  charitable  establishments,  ib  — Market — 
Amusements,  Sec.  308 — Dandelion,  309 — Saltnestone,  319 — 
Itinerary  - - .......  475 

Marvel  Stones,  Derbyshire,  a singular  rock  ...  139 

Mary,  Queen  ot  Scots,  her  pillar  .....  j.,s 

Mason,  Mrs.  epitaph  on  - . - --  --  102 

MATLOCK,  Derbyshire,  poetical  description  of,  312— The  envi- 
rons, ib.— I he  bath,  313  — History  and  qualities  of  the  springs, 
ib. — Virtues  of  the,  315 — Bowling  Greens,  balls,  &c.ib.— 
Provisions — Inns,  &c.  316 — Description  of  the  village,  ib. — ■ 

The  Derwent  and  its  scenery,  ib.— Walks  and  rides  round,  317 
Cromtord  Mill — Weliei  sley,  318 — Petrifying  spipog — Caverns, 
and  spar  oruamems,  319 — Cumberland  cavern — Sraedlcy’s  ca- 
vern, Keddleston,  See  32c — Ashborne — Okeover — Dovcdalc, 
32I~ Thor's  house,  322 — Hadden  hall,  Chatssvorth,  323— Si.k 
mills,  rocking  stone,  &c.  325 — Itinerary  ...  473 

Melcuaibe-rogis,  Dorsetshire  - - - * - 4.9 
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Mcllincou!  t Cascade,  Glamorganshire  .... 

Mioditton  Pair,  Pe.  byshire,  beauties  of  • 

Msibrook,  Hampshire  - - • 

Milford,  South  Wa  es,  fine  harbour  of  • • 

Mineral  waters,  observations  on  - • • . 

Minster,  Kent,  ancient  town  and  church  of 
M i rabies.  Isle  of  Wight,  elegant  cottage  or" 

Mole  Cricket,  oesrnpt.on  of  the  - 
Monach,  Cardiganshire,  grand  cataract  of  thr 
Monckton  Dor setshite,  ancient  for  tiheation  at 
M<-ukton,  K*nt,  account  or  the  church  of  - • 

Monmouth,  Dukcoi,  landing  of  the  ... 
Mvi  rgu,  Simeon,  obligation*  of  Cheltenham  to 
Moun'jf'y’s  Tome/,  Isle  of  Wight,  ancient  remains  of 
Mount  Fleasanr,  near  Ramsgate,  tine  prospects  at 

*~~~  ■ ■ — at  Tunbridge  ...  . 

- — Ephraim,  at  ditto  ... 

Koyai,  Hampshire  ... 

- — Sion,  Tunbr  dge  .... 

N ash,  Richard,  memoir  of  ... 

Neath,  and  its  abbey,  Glamorganshire,  desci iption of 
Nredics,  Isle  of  Wight,  or  sen  pi  ion  of  the 
Netley  Abbrr,  Hampshire,  beaut. ful  ruins  of 
Nawhaven,  Sussex,  description  of  ... 

N’ewnham,  Rev.  Mr.  mclarcholy  ntt  of  - - - 

New  Passage  across  the  feevern,  diiections  for  the 
New  Foirst,  Hampshire,  beauties  oi  the  ... 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  description  ot  ... 
Nicholas,  St.  Kent,  a beautiful  village  ... 

Niton,  is:e  of  W:rhi,  dcsci iption  of  .... 
Noitham,  Hampshire,  an  ancient  dock  yard 
North  Court,  Isle  of  Wight,  6nc  view  fioui 
North  Foirland, light-house  on  the  . 

Noith,  Dudley  Lord,  anecdote  of  .... 
Nottu  gton  mineral  spring,  Doisetthirc,  qualities  of 
N unwell,  hie  of  Wight,  ancient  scat  of  the  Ogiandcrs 
Obelisk,  a te markable  - ..... 

OfT.i’i  Dyke,  Flintshire,  description  of  ... 
Oglanders,  account  of  the  ramiiy  of  .... 
Okrover,  Derbyshire,  painting-  at  - 

Old  Roar*  Susse  x,  a fall  of  water  .... 

Change  Grove,  Bath  . 

Organs  thrir  introduction  into  Europe  ... 

0 well  river,  Essex,  fine  scenery  on  the  barks  of 

Oswestry,  Shropshire,  a handsome  town  ... 

Owrn  Glendwwer,  his  residence  .... 

Ox  lot.- bouse,  Devon,  scar  oi  Mr.  Swcte 

f'vsrcrrnouth  cast.r  ..nd  village,  Glamorganshire,  description 

Oyster  fnhing, metfibd  of  - - - . . 

1 ijmer,  John,  the  inventor  of  mail  coaches 

Fa  in-  stoi  c’s.  Lord,  lin^s  «>n  the  death  of  his  lady 
i ar  Inunta  n,  Angelica,  copper  mines  of 
' t.atn 

?^^crl>y,  a fine  curiosity  - • 

F»  «k  Hole,  description  of  - ... 

f rgwcll  Bav,  Kent,  description  of 

fcinbiskc,  birth  place  of  Hem  y VII.  - • 
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Pennanh  Cattle,  Glamorganshire,  rums  of  - fdgt. 

Pennystone,  near  Blackpool, described  - * 

Penpark  Hole,  Gloucestershire,  a tremendous  abyss 
Penshursr,  Kent,  description  of  the  seat  and  chutich  of 
Petrifying  Spring)  Derbyshire,  cm iositiet  of  ... 

Petty,  Sir  William,  epitaph  cn  -- 

Pevensey  Castle,  Sussex,  deicriptiou  of  - - - 

Pictun  Castle,  Pembrokeshire,  seat  of  Lord  Milford 
Piercetield,  Monmouthshire,  beauties  of  - - - - 

Pindar,  Peter,  his  ode  to  a Mai  gate  hoy  - --- 

Plas  Grug,  Car  digaushire,  .'tniiquitic*  of  - 
PJinlimmon  Mountain,  Cardiganshire,  description  of  - - 

Plumptnn,  Yorkshire,  beauties  of  - - 

Potncioy,  account -of  the  family  of  - - 

Ponc-y-Pridd,  Glamo  gansh. re.  a remarkable  bridge 
Poolers  Hole,  -Derbs  shire,  a remarkah  e cavern  - 
Poor,  poet  cal  picture  ot  the  - - 

Porpoises,  stranded  in  Cardigan  bay  - • * 

Poitiand,  description  of  the  isle  or 
Poitswood  House,  Hampshire,  teat  of  Gen.  Stibbcrt 
Powder  ham  Cattle,  Devon,  sea;  of  Lord  Courtenay 
Piatt,  Mr  his  poetical  description  or  Lath,  58 — flis  picture  of  tire 
poor,  177 — Description  of  Cromer,  19b — Lines  written  on  the 
sands,  203 — Detci  iptiou  of  Wales 
Presbury,  Gloucest<  rshire,  line  hotel  and  scenery  at 
Prcsteign,  Radnorshire  ----- 
Preston,  Sussex,  ;>l«  asant  village  of  - 
Prior  Park,  Somerset,  scat  of  Lord  Hawerden 
Priory, -Is  e or  Wight,  the  seat  ot  Juogc  Gtose 
Prittlcwtll,  Ev  ex,  priory  of  - - 

Pye,  Mr.  epigram  by • 

Qu-rndeu  chalybeate  spring,  Derbyshire  . • 

C^narr  Abbey, -Isle  of  Wight,  fine  wuods  round,  174 — Ruins  <Jf 
Quin,  Dines, epitaph  on-  . . . 

KagUr.d  Castle,  Monmouthshire,  ruins  of  . • 

Raleigh,  Essex,  singular  custom  at  . • • 

birth  place  of  Sir  Walter  . • 

RAMSGATE,  Kant,  genera:  description  of,  326 — The  pier,  327”“ 
Grand  promenade — Bat.,  itig-place  — Assembly-room,  328-— Lib- 
raries ,329 — Population— Chapel  and  sell  ols — Rides  and  Walks 
round,  ity. — East-cliff  Lodge — Ellington — Pegvsfcll— St  Lau- 
rence— Mansion,  330 — Birchington — :*t  N icholas  Saaie,  2_6 
Monkton — Minstf  1^332 — Sronur — Ricliborough — Mount  Plea- 
sant, 332— Rcculviei,  333— Itinerary  . 47s 

Reculver,  Kent,  fort  and  church  ©:  .... 

Redcliff  church,  Bristol,  description  of 
Rcdhndge,  Hampshire,  description  of  . . . • 

Reviews,  abuses  of  the  ...  . • 

Kichborough,  Kent,  the  Rutupix  of  the  Romans  • 

Ripley,  Yorkshire,  scat  of  the  Inglchys  . •*  • , 

Sir  George,  said  to  have  discovered  the  philosopher  s 

Robert’s  Cave,  Yorkshire 
Robin  redbreast,  anecdote  of  a 
Robinson,  Mrs.  birth  place  of  . • • 

Rochford,  Essex,  ancient  town  of  . • 

Rocks,  descriptior>-of  Bognor  , 

Uqger  Kainc’s  Housv,  Derbyshire 
Rots,  the  Manor 
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ROTTJNGDEAN,  So'iex,  advantages  of  as  a bathing-place 
Komscy,  Hampshire,  monastery  ji.d  church  at 
K vUdl  Wa  cr,  Cumberland,  beauties  uf 
Wyde,  isle  of  Wight,  pleasant  Situation  of  ... 
baa. »,  Kent,  views  at 

halmcrstouc,  Kent,  peculiar  charity  at  • 

Sail,  method  of  making  it  at  Lyonngton 
ban J gate,  in  Kent,  description  «.f 
Sundown,  fort  and  bay,  hie  of  Wight  . * 

£UU*C’  h,c  of  W.gh.,%car  of  the  laic  Mr*.  W.ikes  * 

>ai.dei  s Poor,  Pembrokeshire,  txcrJlent  coal  at 
™®Pltor,»0  ' p'  K^hir e,  scat  oi  b.r  W.  St.  Uumnn 
SCARBOROUGH,  Yorkshire,  dc  script.  JT,  of,  i3-s-Anii,0ltV_ 
C4si,.,i,.s_i  raje,335  Bailiing-nsa, hii.es  ...0  mlrm  0'h 
I he  ,P..  ^-Ludg.ngs,  boarding-huu^s,  ...n, . “ e ,±! 
Amusements  Public  rooms-Tbeatre-Librar..,,  34I4^7 
ing— Gardens— Chui  eh— aeameiss  hospital,  34JJu.de. 

».lh,  round,  34>-Haeknm-W/keham-ij.umBIon^  i * 
tun— C.  tie  Howard,  ib — Duacomne  paig. — yu  g , , p* 

nerary  . r *v**»344 — Iti- 

Sea-bathing,  caution*  and  admonitions  on 
bca/ord,  Sussex,  a bat  hiog-piacc 

Sein-drawing,  method  or  . , * • 

Seven-we Hs-head,  Gloucestershire,  source  of  Thames 

bevern,  marriage  of  the  Thames  and  the  . ' •* 

v uW1f  d*1  M:,s’  linc‘  0,1  MUonwf  Vechan 
bHALDON',  Devonshire,  description  of.  See  Tii  '„mau-'k 
Shivering  Mountain,  Deroyshire  ."'no*. 4 . 

Shatiklin  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  described  ’ .' 

Shot eham,  New,  Sussex,  description  of  ' 

Sulnej-  family,  account  of  the  . . * ’ * 

— Gardens,  Bath,  description  of 

S1DMOUI  H,  Devonshire,  its  ancient  aml'present  state'  t«c_'Ae 
com  modal  ions  fur  bathing,  ib.— Pleasantness  of  ’J4S  A 
Sion  Siting,  Bristol,  account  uf  . . * 

Sion  Mount,  Tunbridge  . . • 

Slave  trade,  ancicut practice  of  • 

Slcdtr.ere,  the  seat  of  Sir  M.  Sykes  . 

Smedley’s  Cave  rn,  Dei  byshire,  curiositi'ca  in  ’ 

bmitn  the  painter,  birth-place  or  . ‘ 

Snowdon,  North  Wales,  ascent  of  . * • 

buinerh.il,  Kent,  aiuicnt  mansion 

"‘''t'owdon  1,11  •'“'i'"1  <l®4crii’,’oa  Netley  Abbiy,  jir-.nd  „f 

SOUTHAMPTON,  Hampshire,  general  description* of  147  a„  465 
cicnt  Imtory,  34S— Rdvastt  ,h*.  t\  h 347— An- 

Xs-;? ; — X-  'S  ■ 

4 > 353  Tiddc  and  nnpi uveincnts  Ud  p.rn 

non,  tnaikrH  rairt  »*  r v Y 354  — Corpora- 

Walls,  /eUcasnV  .TSV*1'  - Ancient 

< 3 / Mrsccllantoiit  amusements,  ib.— Librar.es, 
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3(8  — General  Infrtrm.itiot — Cavalry  hat  racks— Ti  e po'ygon, 

• — Walks  and  tides  found,  360 — New  Forest,  370 — Lyndl.urst, 

371  — Mount  Koval, — Cutinei’s — Fox  Lease — Btaulien  — Hjr 
the,  372 — Dibden— Bury  house — Eling — Rrdbi  idge— Gi  uve- 
placc — Komsey,  3 73— Lroarilands— Hurkc> — Cranbury,  375 — 
Iirile-vix  — Levis  Mount — Portswood  house,  376— Dennis — 
Wood  mills — South  and  North  Stoneham,  377 — Northam — 

>1 1 hi 00k,  37S — Netlcy  Abbey,379 — Winchester,  3112 — Iti 
aerarv  . . 47S 

SOUl  HEND,  Ecsscx,  general  description,  383— Assembly-i  oor  — 
Theatre-  Libiary— Inns,  384  — Riues  and  walks,  io. — L<  igt- — 

Cat  1 ey  island,  383— Haolcigh  castle— Koehfoid— Priitiewel), 

386 — Itinerary  . . 

Speedwell-m  nes,  Derbyshire,  wonders  of 

Spei- hunt,  Kent,  church  and  chalybeate  springs  of 

Stack  poole  Court,  Pembrokeshire,  seat  of  Lord  Cawdor 
Stanley,  epitaph  on  Miss  . . • • • • 

Staiuoii  Drew,  Snmeiser,  druidical  remains  at  . 

Starci  oss,  Devonshn  e,  pleasant  site  of  • • • 

Steephill,  Isle  oi  Wight,  beautiful  cottage  od  . • 

S’eyne,  at  Brighton  • • * •• 

Stakr'ake,  Devon,  scat  of  Mr.  Bayley  . . • • 

Stonat , Kcnr,  remains  of  the  ancient  . • • • 

Stoneham,  North  and  South  Hants,  account  of  ... 

Stourhead,  Wilts,  sent  of  Sir  KichaidHoate  . . • 

Strata  Hondo  Abbey,  Cardiganshire,  remains  and  history  of 
Sudley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  ancient  remains  of 
Swainsten,  Isle  of  Wight,  fine  svoods  at  .... 

SWANSEA,  Glamorganshire,  general  description,  387— Corpora- 
tion, lb. — Buildings,  accommodations,  castle,  38B— Eallis,  389 
— Ferry,  strand,  trade,  390 — Cbuich,  circulating  libraries,  Arc. 

391 — Coaches  and  packets — Population,  Canibiian  pottery, 

3^2 Walks  and  rides  round,  393— St-  Helen’s  — Sketry 

]ot)pe_  VSoodlands- Lilllput  hall— Oysterniomh,  ib  — Pen- 
north  castle— Arthur’s  stone— Canal  Neath,  394 — Cascade  of 
Melincow  rt — Bi  it  ton  fetty — Mai  gam  park, 395— Carng-cennin 
castle  — Pont-y-Pridd—  Caerphilly  castle— Cardift,  390— Iti- 
nerary . . • • • • 

Tapley,- Devonshire,  seat  of  J.  Cle.  land,  Esq. 

Tavlor,  Mr.  remarkable  death  of  • . . •- 

TFIONMOUIH.  Devonshire,  general  description  of,  397  Hs 
1 E,,Gory-W«,  Teignmonth,  ibl-East  1 eigii.i.outh-Publicroo.ns 
—The  theatre— Bathing  machines— Church,  398— Irate 

Inns Promet  odes,  399— Shaidon,  40c— Rides  from— Halden 

— I ind ridge — L’gbrook — Clni<ile,gh,4oi  Diewsteigmon.  402 
_Haccon.be  403-Mamhead  4r4-Totucss— Smoley-l  ort- 
aftbey  405 — Kent's  hole— Compton  castle-Ectry  castle, .406 

. 

Tettersell,  Captain  Nicholas,  account  or  . 

Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire,  description  of 

Thames,  source  of  the  . • • ■ • ’ . ' 

msVriage  ot  the  Severn  with  t.ie 

"I  hand,  Isle  of,  description  of  the 
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cP'l=ph  on  Mils  Staaley 
I nor1*  Home,  Orrbvfhue  a*...,  ' % • 

•J  orsuay,  Devon  romantic  .cenerr  of  * * * • 

SSfef  , • : : • 

vir‘n«  »'  the  4iA-<^a!.tiet 

Jfrroi— Mount  S.oa  hiU— Mount  PI  <Ur'— Pun.ic  tootr.i-u- 

Buhoo’t  down,  theatre,  cl-*  2 

Acommodations.  ji  i— a .t^mem,^^’’  «■ 

k ides  and  walki,  4i4— Spcidhnr.V  n H f|h  ru;*‘»  -sat— 
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cgbrook  pikToKi. 

Vanb^'h  '^"T°a  °f 'he 

\anbiirgn,  Sir  John,  vindicated 

V 'car’s  Hui,  Hampiuite.  ;c  linrr 

Vincent’,  R.cks.  Gloucciteaht  / ,1  *hC  ,lr  Mr-  GilP'0 

v.per,  remedy  agau the bW’," ^ b'JU“'‘  »* 

Wales,  South,  sketch  ot  a to»r  m • 

— Noah,  sketch  of  a l0Ur  tH 

W.i  dersharc  tu  Rent,  described 

Walihampton,  Harr.psli.tr  seat  of  Sir  H » * 

Wat  dour  CistJe,  Wilt*  .scat,  f I „ , « R"  Nei!c 

Water  Breakneck,  a fi^.'^  ArBn<“>  • I 

Well,*  rcmarkabiv deep  * . 

dropping,  a famous  * * 

that  ebbs  and  flow*  * • 

: : 

VVest?vci,,naheds;eofsV,g!,t  ?at 

market,1 .*'•<, h^-ma^  --9-Hi,t'orr, 

Post*"  o<fiee,,paC\n<i 

rtinera,  rpring.  4J4-Public  et’its*,,  *'*’  ,1(Cc  ~ Notting,„* 
Radipole,  Barn  door,  or  Qi-  <1  r .A3’ ~A<|Ua,,c  C*C1  r‘ior.s_ 
i Ott.ar.d,  477-Cave’’, hole  ,h  c.%~ 

> 'cl‘  dSO-Abbotsbury  ?b  1 A'r°c  c“tle>  -*J*-For 
....  'lule>  440— Itinerary  Y’  Doi«heiter  — L , v o-th 

Wha  es  caught  at  Broads, iira^/i)  ' 

Rock,  su:u*,“^r^r‘hou'  °n 
^^fe^,4wew.W 

■'  • ' 

.heCoi,rJer,  anecdote  of  * * * 

W ,1  ,Rufu*’  death  ot 

3 ^ : * 

1 '•  tuuous  figure  it 
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Winderroere,7oV  VV?nan^' mcVe)'lNVes’more)anil  beautiful,  lake  of  4S7 

Wirksworth,  Derbyshire,  lead  mines  at  • • • 3 * 

Wolds,  in  Yorkshire,  described  ■ • • • ’ It 

Woodlands,  Glamorganshire,  scat  of  Col.  Ward  ...  393 

Wood  Mills,  Hampshite, curious  machinery  of  ...  3/7 

Wokey  Hole,  Somersetshire  • * * ’ toa 

Wooton  Bridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  scenery  a • • • * 

Wnrrestrr  citv  of — monuments  in  the  cathedral  of  . . -°4 

WOR3  HING,  Sussex,  bathing-place,  general  description  of,  442- 
Siugular  anecdote  concerning  443-F.ne  downs,  modem  build- 
lugs,  pleasant  village,  ib.-ltinerary  . • • 

Wringtoni  Somersetshire,  bu  ll,  place  of  Mr.  Locke  . . 

Wykfham,  Yorkshire,  scat  of  Mr.  Langley  . ’ ‘ ^ 

Wynnstay,  North  Wales,  seat  of  bir  W Wynne  . - 4*3 

ikSSSt™  ® l*general°description  ^-Trade  ‘and 
Market  place,  1 hea.re,  Assembly  rooms  Sec.  44«- 
quay  44j  church— Inns,  Coaches,  See.  447— Rides  and 

talks'  4+8 — be  a coa...  Cai.tcr  runs,  Sir  John  Fal.toff-Burgh  ^ 

YorM^my^t.rminsur,  3^-EasrIndiamaV,  wreck  of  the  291 
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VIEW  of  Bath,  to  face  the 
Title  page  • • 

View  of  Abe ry. st with  to  face 
Map  of  the  city  ot  Baih  do. 

New  pnirp-room  do. 

North  Parade  . • do- 

Map  of  Bath  and  Bristol  do. 

Map  of  Worthing,  Little  Hamp- 
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View  or  Brighton  do. 
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Dawlish  and  'I 
View  of  Dover 
View  of  Ea*tbotirne 
View  of  Exmouth 
View  of  Foway 
Map  of  Harrowgate 
View  of  Harrowgate 
Map  of  Hustings 
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I View  ef Swansea 
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Esplanade  at  Wevmouth  do. 
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Histoi'y. 


The  history  of  great  Britain  from  the  Re- 
volution of  1688,  to  i he  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  IS02. 
By  WILLI  AM  BELSH  AM,  Esq.  A new  edition,  including 
the  recent  corrections  of  the  author,  in  twelve  uniform  volumes 
octavo,  price  51.  5s.  in  boards. 

The  HisTORYof  George  the  Third  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, in  eight  volumes,  price  3l.  I Ms.  in  boards.  . >r  any  two  vo- 
lumes may  be  had  separately,  price  9s.  each  in  boards 

N.  B.  Several  of  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Belsham’s  history,  which 
have  long  been  out  of  print,  having  just  been  reprir  ed  wi  h the 
recent  corrections  of  the  author,  this  valuable  wor  , forming  the 
Q 'ly  history  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  same  imp  riant  per  d 
by  a single  writer,  may  now,  for  the  first  time,  Ik-  lud  comple  e. 
In  connection  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Hume,  it  f irms  an  unnn-r. 
rupttd  and  authentic  series  of  English  history,  from  the  earliest 
records  to  the  present  time. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  LA  I E WAR,  from  ;ts  commence- 
ment in  179 J,  until  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Gnat 
Bit  tain  and  France  in  1802.  do  which  are  annexe  i,  a revirvy 
ot  the  causes,  and  early  progress  of  the  French  re-  olu'ion,  to  e- 
thcr  with  copious  indexes.  By  A LEXANDFR  STEPHENS 
of  the  honourable  society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  f,,  ,wo* 
very  large  volumes,  medium  4to.  illustrated  with  maps,  price 
31.  Us.  (id.  in  boards.  1 r 


AN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  ancient  and  modern 
comprehending  a correct  and  complete  view  of  the  ttansaci ions’ 
ot  every  nation,  kingdom,  and  empire  on  the  gl  ;.e,  from  the 
' eat  liest  accounts  of  time,  to  the  general  peace  of  180J,  in  twenty 
five  elegant  volumes,  price  3s.  9J.  in  boards,  upon  comm  n Pa-' 


I 


' Cr'ri' D n r ?*’  ^ boards' uPon  paper.  By  Vv'  I L LI  A M MA- 
| * K,  LL.  D.  vicar  of  Hurley  in  Beik.hite,  chapLta  to  the  Eati 
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BOOKS  recently  published  by  *R.  PHILLIPS. 

of  Moira,  auihor  of  the  British  Nepos,  &c.  &c.  The  two  edi- 
tions may  be  had  done  up  in  three  kinds  of  binding,  at  the  fol- 


lowing prices : 

Common  paper,  in  boards £4  13  6 

Ditto  ditto  half-bound  5 0 0 

Ditto  ditto  calf-gilt 5 15  6 

Fine  and  large  paper,  in  boards 6 5 0 

Ditto  ditto  half- bound 6 16  6 

Ditto  ditto  calf-gilt 7 10  0 


Nine  volumes  of  this  valuable  work  are  occupied  with  Ancient 
and  Sixteen  with  Modern  History  ; and  these  two  principal  parts 
or  any  particular  history,  may  be  had  separately. 

'I  he  English  language  has  hitherto  been  without  anv  popular  view  of  Univer- 
sal It istorjr.  It  will  be  immediately  confessed  by  every  competent  judge,  that  V os- 
suet  is  too  short  and  unsatisfactory;  that  Voltaire,  whatevtr  may  he  his  merits  in 
other  respects,  is  tco  gay,  unelaborate,  and  dcsultoty  ; and  that  the  great  English 
Universal  History  is  miner  to  be  consulted  like  a Dictionary  than  to  lie  perused  as 
an  Analysis  of  the  suhj.ct  to  which  it  relates.  The  author  of  the  present  work 
lias  been  solicitous  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  prolixity  .itid  brevity,  and  to  lie  at  once 
clear,  distinct,  and  comprehensive : lie  hopes,  theref.  re,  that  Ins  work  will  prove  a 
desiiable  acquisition  to  young  persons,  to  public  schools,  to  ladies,  to  circulating 
libraries,  to  a1!  private  collections,  and  in  general,  to  all  pet  sons  to  whom  the  gteat 
Universal  History,  in  sixty-six  volumes,  is  either  too  voluminous,  or  too  expensive. 

The  HISTORY  of  MODF.RN  EUROPE,  or  a complete 
History  of  the  States  and  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  ; in  a series  of  Ieiiers  io  a young  nobleman. 
By  WILLIAM  RUSSELL,  M.  D.  Jn  five  large  volumes, 
8 vo.  21.  5s.  boards. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGL  AND,  from  the  earliest  records 
to  the  peace  of  1802,  for  the  use  of  schools,  embellished  with  nearly 
fifty  copper  plates,  representing  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
English  History.  By  WILLIAM  MAVOR,  LL.  D.  In  two 
volumes,  royal  ISmo.  12s.  bound. 

A small  edition,  in  two  volumes,  price  10s.  bound. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  in  a series  of  letters  from 
a nobleman  io  his  son  (commonly  ascribed  to  the  late  Lord  LYT- 
TLETON)  in  two  volumes,  price  8s.  in  sheep. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
J802,  with  views  of  ihc  stale  of  society  and  manners  in  each  age, 
written  in  a series  of  letters,  addressed  to  a young  lady  at  school. 
By  CHARLOTTE  SMITH,  lu  three  volumes,  8vo. price  15s. 
bound  in  sheep. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  OLIVER  GOLD- 
SMITH, LL.  D.  in  three  volumes,  Svo.  price  ll.  Is.  in  boards. 

Dr.  GOLDSMITH’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  abridged 
for  the  use  of  schools,  with  several  copper-plates,  price  3s.  6d. 
bound. 

The  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  till  the  termination  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  By  W1 L- 
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LIAM  MAYOR,  LL.  D.  In  three  volumes,  roval  18mo.  prict 
.;s.  bound,  or  upon  common  paper,  price  IS,,  bound,  illustrate, 
wan  maps  and  prints. 

r hisT°RY  of  GREECE,  from  the  earliest  period,  til 

ZT^TnrrRr™  Pro'il,cc;  >m™d«l  principally  fa 

SAME  At7THnVnf  y°Ung  PCrSOn‘  of  bo,h  By  the 

ina,AAUTHOR'  In  two  volume».  royal  I Smo.  willi  engra 
mgs,  and  a correct  man.  nnr<.  in.  . 


IV. 

Jti 


• " "'luims,  ro)ai  I smo.  with  engra  i 

paper!  3 C°rreCt  maP’  P"CC  l0**  bound’  °r  8s’  UPW”  vo™mo 

Biography. 

In  Chief  Of, hE  Af  GENFfAL  WASHINGTON,  Commander 
the  indenend  Amfcncan  forces  during  the  war  which  established 
States  - PcomnT/hA  CTt-Y>  a“d  firSt  Prcsidcnt°f  t*ie  Uniied 

BU8H,R^AShScto,^,,“  ^ r‘PheW>  ‘he  H°V- 

Pfl  tn  u-  , uvv  n-’nlNOTON,  from  original  papers  bcqut-atli- 

Chi*f\  by  h'/  d1cceasec]  rt‘la,‘vc-  By  JOHN  MARSHALL 

S 0f  ""  Uni"-'J  S“™-V-  L.  Tn  „h,cl,  ifpre.’ 

enlnr  ntroduc  r i o n , containing  a compendious  view  of  the  1 

“ST  f aTif  by  ‘,h' ‘hecoolinem  of  No„h  A™„‘c.! 
each  in  boards.^'  ‘ V'  d'Sa",ly  Prilutd  » «o.  price  II.  I |,.6d. 

.oleme'rboard'r  P™"d  dCn"y  °C,ar0-  P'“'  “>’•  «d.  | 

pih  five  volumes*'''  a°d  ,r“ly  W”k  »iU  b'  j 

Sil=pS=:SS3 ! 

inboard^'  X °me  VOlU^K',’  l2m0‘  P^*  «•  1 1»  Gd.  , 

N-  B This  interesting  and  valuable  work  is  indisoensible  ! 

i :ci3oi,v°o"  t rvjry  ,ady,$  ,ib™7.  a : 

fi  i young  ladies  who  are  finishing  their  education  All 

.vc'S'd*'"  i 

tionsoffi  u Promo!lon  of  Vlrtue»  »nd  all  the  usual  attrac- 

of  (he  “ n k br0l,K‘“  i»  ** 

111  u prutt-ipics  of  religion  and  morality. 

c i liEr  and  AGE  of  GEOFFREY  CHAUrPB  * 

an^kinsmanf  Jo'h^n^Pct ^nc'.udil’S  memoirs  of  his  near  friend 

of  the  state  of  society  an  I !|L  N T’  d? ke  °,  Lancaster ; and  view* 

t modern  Europe  ,0  ai  th  f’  ^ ‘J*  dawn  °f  literature  *«  t 

I JAM  rnmtfihi  er|d  of  the  fourteenth  cemurv.  By  WIL- 

\ic  Tn  u ;oTlh0r  °I  PtiCa'  Caleb  vJilfa£.  I 

j3I.  13s.  (id.  in  boards.  ’ 4tow,lustraled  with  portraits,  price 
.^rice  11.  16s.  in  boards'1'1  WU'k’  m foUr  volumcs,  octavo,  j 
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AnUNIVRRSAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  ind  HISTORICAL 
DICTIONARY  ; being  a faithful  account  of  the  lives,  actions, 
md  characters,  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, with  a recapitulati  n of  the  revolutions  of  states,  and  the 
succession  of  sovereign  prim  es  ; containing  two  thousand  articles 
more  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  General  Biographical  Dictionary 
in  fifteen  volumes.  By  JOHN  WA  1 KIN'S.  A.  IVL  LL.  D. 
A new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  in  uhich  are  annexed  the 
authorities  oj  each  article,  prict  Ids.  calf- lettered,  or  half-bound, 
with  Russia  backs. 


Thk  LIFE  of  GENERAL  de  ZIETEN.  colonel  of  the 
royal  Prussian  regiment  of  hussar  life-guards.  By  Madame  ut 
BLUMENTHAL,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  price  1 4s.  in  boards. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  late  Mks.  ROBINSON,  written  by 
HERSELF.  To  which  are  subjoined  several  of  her  original 
Poems.  A new  edition,  in  two  elegant  volumes,  foolscap  8vo. 
half- a- guinea  in  boards. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  the  late  SAMUEL  FOOTE, 
commonly  called  the  English  Aristophanes,  with  anecdotes  of 
his  contemporaries  and  a collection  of  his  bon  mots,  chif.fly 
okiginal.  Bv  WILLIAM  COOKE,  Esq.  in  three  elegant 


volumes,  small  Svo.  pri  e 15s.  boards. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  the  late  LEE  LEWES,  the 
comedian,  written  by  himself,  and  containing  anecdotes  of  the 
English,  Scottish,  and'  Irish  Stages  during  a ptr  id  of  forty  years. 
Published  by  his  son,  JOHN  LEE  LEWES,  Esq.  in  four  vo- 
lumes, small  8 vo.  p ice  Ids.  in  hoards. 

PUBLIC  CHARACTERS  of  1801— 5,  consisting  of  biogra- 
phical memoirs  ol  eminent  living  persons,  faithfully  and  impar- 
tially compiled  from  uthentic  sources.  In  one  large  volume, 

Svo.  price  half  a guinea,  boards. 

* Also  new  editions  oj  the  six  preceding  volumes,  cacti  at 
the  same  pi  ice. 

<i  This  work  piocee  is  according  to  its  first  design,  and  it  improves  as  it  advances. 
The  volumes  c intain  a consid.  table  number  of  memoirs  of  oftr  contemporaries,  who 
l c“e  m r.ti.  .he  polil.ca!,  and  .he  Stic, . t, tic  a.ks  ol  society.  The  d, scis- 
sion of  living  i haractri  s is  a ditficii  i and  delicate  task,  hu  in  the  execution  of  it, 
the  authors  ?f  this  wo  k have  acquitted  themselves  with  as  much^nucce« ^can^be 

Tsp’.r.t  of  candour  and  moderation  evidently  pervades  the  present  pablicmion. 
Some  of  the  chars  ter  ate  drawn  with  great  discrimination,  and  display  an  acute- 
ness f row.  rs,  a.  d a f,  licity  of  exprts  ion,  not  to  he  i und  in  the  Heeling  pr  uc- 
t ousof  Te  dav  In  shoit,  the  svotk  abounds  in  mo,  a!  and  critical  obsetva.  o.is, 
.1,  „ c v i nee  I o rectmss  ..f  judgment  and  delicacv  of  taste  ■ lonrion  Renew. 

-rhi  memoirs  conta  nc  I in  these  volume,  are  full  and  accurate  m po  n o.  in- 
formal? judicious  in  rary  and  critical  st.ictorcs;  and  exh.u,,  ue^ 

clrr.wn  and  appr  -prime  characters  ot  their  usprctive  su  jeit».  ‘ „ 

nmlei  the  uniform  influence  of  any  particular  ilicoiogical  or 

..  This  wo.k  excites  much  curiosity,  because  it  prof.-ssedlv  t-ra.s  < of ' fvrng • chn 
and  we  infer  that  it,  information  i*  impartial  and  . aitu.  I P-"*  T ; 

' „’.h„  wr  have  been  altoectlicr  amused  by  the  publication,  bund  U t <■. 
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^tsssssrx'is:.  ■ 

c 'mm  ^ ^^rl'-gTocf  ,?'C"'I>C  u:n",ijr'>  *<">  * of  th  “file*., 

\xi  > r tirvr  t « M , . critical  K.~irw. 

iheom.  i LI  • A}  C??-SIS'mg  ^ri^inal  bon  mors,  apoph-l 

thegms.  observations  on  life  and  literature,  with  txiracts  n. ml 
unpublished  letters  of  the  late  HORACE  WALPOLE  Ea  hi  I 
of  OitpoKn.  In  two  elegant  volumes,  f ■ seap  8vn.  emb<  |li,lu  dl 

:<trG7Tl  ‘ft  a"twi,h  ,:,c  s *un7;  a 

™7.R  ’ Mr'  Wa  ‘ roLK-  price  ill.  in  boards.  M 

ADDIaONJ.WA  ; a work  relating  to  the  life,  thnrs  and  I 
contemporaries  of  Mr.  ADDISON,  . te  , plan  a, “hd 

ed  from  A ,'SON,  never b,efbrt  published,  exactly  enera^J 
boards^  ,gWa*’  IntW  ‘ umes,  price  10,.  tid.  id 

SV\  IF  i I ANA  ; relating  to  Dean  SWIFT  nn  ,u  „i  r 

* • • ?r*.  «»k  p * - - ■ d »i,h  i 7s"  I 

ungotoke,  V<j|taire.  ani  ni!  i..« k,..  , .... 


1 11  t wo 


Belircr  L-  \r  ■ *"  ■»"«  w"n  tac  stm  he, 

i;r— p---. 

SELS&Wjas}*  “”“T  ^tssss 

inboardi.  b°N’  111  — volumes,  8vo.  prtce  10,.  6d. 

*h,y  re'°  lhcm,el"r»  to  ,„tr 
ipcc’iv,-  . utfiori,  but  H-e  “'Z'  °*  »»  “.'h'  •»;*«' of  their  re-’ 

«»**-•»•  «“•  hop.  * , Xul^vZZ*  lin"'e'i  *"**  of 
,mon  j thelovrr.  .,(  Fngii.h  i1[eil  UPC  ..  *7' * *'  !ve,7  and  P*ro>»nent  >n  iotercu 

in  the  literature  of  t rance  ’ k on  the  tame  plan  have  long  excited 

fit  xs  ■* 

elegant  volumes,  small  Svo.  price  15s.  boards.  ^ 1 C 

Mlrv\vw^XoNTA°Su0f'h7RT- ■h*»v 

permission,  from  the  orn  in  " ’ ’ ,n0w  first  published,  by 

M"st  Noble  the  Marquis  of  BuTt  SCr'P'S  ,n  'he  possession  of  the 
been  pruned  eZ  noncof  uh,ch  had  hitherto 

Constantinople. '^To* the  wh  of  thc  from 

of  ur  hfe.  fBv  theRtv.  j AMES  D ALLA WA^V? 

(Caroline  Wa.n^  "ith  Portraits»  by 

b?rn  FRANCES’  Conn. 
*IETTA  LOUISA  r Duche»  of  Somerset)  and  HEN- 
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interspersed  with  original  poetry,  and  anecdotes  of  tie  English, 
©French,  and  other  courts,  and  of  distinguished  persons  then  liv- 
,anjng  ; with  some  account  of  the  writers  bv  the  editor,  the  Rev. 
(tri,W.  BINGLEY.  In  three  elegant  volumes,  post  8vo.  price 
sull.  is.  in  bo-.rds,  embellished  with  a line  portrait  cf  Lady  Pom- 
id  p it  FT. 

i'1  T he  LIFE  and  entire  CORRESPONDENCE  of  SAMUEL 
^ RICHARDSON,  author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Clarissa, 
ai  Pamela,  ike.  now  first  published  by  his  grand-children.  The 
"''correspondence  consists  of  letters  between  Richardson  and 
many  eminent  persons  of  lus  time.  1 he  Li'-c  I as  hien  compiled 
rf  from  authentic  di  cumcnts.  Bv  Mtts  BARB AU LD,  who  su- 
B peri  me  tided  the  publication.  In  six  elegant  volumes,  post  8vo. 

o|.  5> s . in  boards j einbelhshcd  with  pot  traits,  &c.  ike.  by  Caro- 
E line  Watson. 

P Tuf.  LIFE  and  authentic  PAPERS  of  JOHN  WILKES, 
It  p . t,  i..  rn-ml  erd'or  Middlesex,  with  original  anecdotes  of  his 
times  and  contemporaries.  In  tv>c  volumes,  illustrated  with 
c<  i Ives,  price  ll.  1>. 

It  THt  FRAGMENT  of  a MANUSCRIPT  containing  a 
o brief  account  of  the  LI  FE  of  Du.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  from 
v his  birth  to  his  eleventh  year.  Wr.vui  by  I » 1 iVtSiil^r  • 0 


which  are  added,  original  I'- to  r‘  to 


Dr.  Johnson.  Bv  Miss 


Wll.lll  die  dhliUj  diIqI  wi  j t 

c Hill  Boothbv,  from  the  MSS.  preserved  by  the  Doctor.  In 
I-  one  elegant  volume,  small  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  in  boards. 

E An  HISTORICAL  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  ACCOUNT 

ll  af  the  Discovery  and  Education  or  a SAVAG ft  MAN  ; or,  of 

J ...t  .,..4  nf  Yniinsr  Savarc 


the  first  developement,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  Young  ..avage 
fl  caught  in  tie  woods,  in  tlx- department  of  Aviyrnr i,  in  'heycar 
1 1798.  and  brought  to  Paris,  by  ortlei  of  tne  1 tench  Gou  rntnuu, 
5 in  1799,  price  3s.  6d.  in  boards. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  of  two  Hundred  of  the 
1 Founders  of  the  French  Republic,  and  of  other  persons 
1 the  mo«t  distinguished  in  the  progress  of  the t revolution, particular  y 
l of  the  Chief  Consul  Bonaparte,  and  of  the  principal  memb  r« 
» of  the  present  government.  A new  edition,  ct  erected  and  revised , 
! n *vo  volumes,  l2mo.  price  l ‘A.  rir^TTiT 

c The  BRITISH  NEPOS  j or,  MIRRORof  A OU1  H.con- 
J sisting  of  select  lives  of  illlustrious  Britons,  who  have  been  dis- 
1 tin-ufshed  for  their  virtues,  talents,  or  rema.kable  advancement 

■ wi,h  incidental  practical  reflection. , «»  P»^“' t 

l f„r  the  me  of  young  persons,  on  the  obvious  principle -ibai  «- 
•,  Zv£l  more  VnaJj,U  and  nw,  c scdncUvc  than 

WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL.  D.  vicar  of  Hurley,  in  Berkshire, 
and  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Moira.  A new  ‘Nmon,  pace  4s.  W. 
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The  LIVES  of  PLUTARCH,  confining  accounts  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  estimable  ch  iraciers  of  antiquity.  Abridged 

price  4,?  dd.^bound  **  °f  SCh°°‘S-  B-V  Dk'  MAVOR> 


*e7  R^*'y  °/ngP.g“d  .a0re*w“  honfhc comr,i  11,100 ,0,be 

perusal  of  youth.  Dr  Mayor  wihink  “hen  thr  »otk  is  cutrused  to  the 

Critical  Review. 


n.or^'TURE  BI0GR.ArHY'  fOT  - rfES^ 

containing  the  lives  and  actions  of  all  the  princi- 

ow,  ,”d  Nr  »i'h  pt.S  =: 

lion  if  ,'h^S  1,1 ’ an;'  d™P"'-'d  ■«  pmmow  ,ho  imiia- 

A Mi  r n h“T  examples.  By  JOHN  WATKINS 
■A.M.  LL.  D.  price  5s.  bound.  ' 

Geography  atul  Topography, 

S£ 

K-  n ht  ' e drawn  fiom  original  and  authentic  docu- 

and  compik-d  in  fhe  Pe.uvii  cIpT,.  “ “o 
• ded,  an  appendix,  coniatmng  the  modern  travels  of 


anrt  u cl uuexpiorcu  mount  lin 

and  other  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  idolatrous  trih^’ 
■ Indians  inhibiting  those  remote  districts  of  Peru, 
ana  elegant  volume,  air.  ;u....  — i i_..  . 


. s icuiote  districts  of  Peru.  luonelar.rr. 

fng^tTirte.4'0-^'''1  by  ■—» «— 

^3T.5«s  si£ft  ^ 

numerous  other  plates.  a°  ’ UC  ^Cet  lwo>  and  with 

thcN»“.leAiys,c^eor^.n  lhe  '’Und  of  M.liai.lhcl»,i,  on  which 

co„.,d„cd  :rr,ii“T“  r u,“ is  fo“,,d''d'  a"d  "h»  * •• 

British  dominions  and  c oi“ie  most  important  paras  of  the 
jpci.  of  C5“d[frm8  3 ba,T,t‘r  ,0  lhb'  aml>itious  pro! 

cal  accounted'  that  ],i ... j r rancL’  a complete  history  and  statists. 

that  LLnd  cannot  but  dtepiy  uucresf  t.very  E|1J,, I 
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lishman.  Independently,  however,  of  its  singular  political  and 
military  imparlance,  this  Island  is  not  less  worthy  of  particular 
attention  a containing  the  last  organized  institution  of  chic  airy, 
an  institution  which  has  preserved  the  spirit  of  its  formation  since 
the  time  of  the  holy  wars,  and  which  has  distinguished  itself  by 
its  ex’raordinarv  exploits,  through  30  many  ages,  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

MODERN  LONDON  ; being  the  History  and  present 
St  a if.  of  the  British  Metropolis,  faithfully  drawn  up 
from  the  most  authentic  materials,  and  illustrated  with  a series  of 
highly- finished  engravings,  on  a plan  entirely  new.  In  one  large 
and  elegant  volume,  lio.  embellished  with  fifty-four  copper- 
plates,  thirty  one  of  which  are  coloured,  31.  3s.  bonrds. 

N.  B.  It  has  been  the  intention  of  the  editors  of  the  present 
splendid  ai  d valuable  work  to  exhibit  London  as  it  is,  and  to  fur- 
nish Englishmen  and  foreigners  with  a systematic,  complete,  and 

i t oe  o faithful  nnr- 


i idieiiMimui  anti  ' * 

;ant  performance,  worthy  ot  being  received  as  a faithful  por- 


trait of  the  grea.est  citv  in  the  world. 

An  easy  GRAMMAR  of  GEOCRAPPIA,  being  an 
Introduction  and  a Companion  to  the  subsequent  works,  ana 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  mcs.  easy  praettea  work  ot 
this  kind  extant.  By  the  Re  v.  j.  GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated 

with  maps,  &c.  price  2s.  6d.  bound  in  red.  , . f 

GEOGRAPHY,  on  a POPULAR  1 LAN,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  young  Persons,  containing  all  the  interesting 
and  amusing  features  of  Geographical  science,  an  ca  cu  ate  o 
convey  instruction  by  means  ot  the  striking  ant  p easing  associa 
tions  produced  by  the  peculiar  manners,  customs,  anc 1 character- 
istics ofall  nationsand  countries.  By  theRLV.J. 

A second  edit  on,  considerably  enlarged  and  unproved,  illustrated 

with  upwards  ols.x.vbeau.ifulengravingsrepresenttngthedrtsses, 

customs,  and  habitations  of  all  nations,  with  numerous  maps,  Kc. 

10N.'  b.  'instead  of  dry  details  relative  to  objects  not  adapted  to 
the  taste  and  curiosity  of  youth,  this  wo.k  is  solely  occup.cd  a.th 
such  anecdotes  of  people  and  countries,  as  arc  ealeu U 
attention,  and  maintain  that  fascinating  evarac  ci  1 
science  of  gio-raphv  has  higher  claims  than  any  other  branch  ot 
knowledge.^  the  contents  of  this  volume  arc pC°BS^^nt^y  r - 
de  ed  more  interesting  than  are,  perhaps  those  of  any  o r w«k 
of  c citia i size  in  the  English  language,  and  the  Gleet  o.i  the  minds 
of  young  persons  is  rendered  complete  by  the  numerous  p.uics 

^AkIwgSSiCAL,  HISt  ORICAL  and  COM- 
MERCIAL GRAMMAR,  and  prys-m  ^ GUTHRIE 
kingdoms  of  the  known  world.  By  \\  ’lh  edU’ 

Esq.  Illustrated  with  a correct  set  of  maps,  the  twentieth  td 

tion.  in  one  verv  large  volume,  price  Ijs.  bound. 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL  GAZETTEER,  a new  edition! 
corrected  to  the  present  time,  uith  maps.  Bv  R.  BROOKS' 
price  I Os.  6d.  bound. 

The  PICTURE  of  LONDON  for  1805.  being  a full  anc ! 
correct  descnpt'on  ol  the  British  Metrop  >lis,  and  of  its  vicinity  J 
and  a faithful  guide  to  all  its  Cunosmes,  Amusements,  Exhibi- 
ts Public  Institutions,  and  whatever  is  remarkable  and  desc-rv. 

K„n°J,CC,W.1  varu-,v  jf  u*eful  table*»  containing  the 

Hackney-coach  Fares  Lisisof  Streets,  Inns  and  C flee- houses 

iur.  cs,  I ub he  Offices,  &c.  A new  edition,  corrected  to  the 

whhtn‘  Te’  ,llus‘ri‘cd  W1,h  a lar£‘  Modern  map  of  London, 
nh  another  map  of  the  environs,  and  embellished  with  several 
views,  price  os.  bound  in  red.  31 

N.  B.  it  is  impossible,  in  the  compass  of  an  advertisement  to 

fn  “his^small^r3'  "“"h"  of  »»cful  topics  which  are  treated  of 
i)  this  small  volume  j nut  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  a to  .1 

BrSisgh  Mp37,  by,-mCJn*  ? "■  beCumc  acquainted  with  the 
ffVr  Me!roP°lu  ,n  a few  days,  than  are  many  thousand. 
mu  i gen:  persons  who  have  resided  in  it  during  many  yean 

ING1  PfGArVDsT‘  ‘V11  ,hc  WATERING  and  SEA-BATH- 
ING PLACES  in  Esc  lav  n and  Wales  for  iftta 

boards,  13s.  half-bound,  or  1 3<  o'd  in  < ,if  „:i,  ~s. 

S3  ts  pri",cd  vol“nK'  "iih  nbriyT;:,"/  £* 

n VrV  PALERMO.  By  JOSEPH  HACFR 

Abb/ve!l!a;JonheTmmZm^ mI?  F°rgerics  of  ‘hel 

on  the  Hungarians  &c  t , ^ ^ '°  \'(nnr,i  of  Letters  • 
Mrs.  ROB  I NS  ON  }„  n * j d lnl°.  Lnglish  by  ihe  late 

•i-rauj  'tr-  *•*”*  •«- 


v ,he  ,SLAND 

island  ever  publtMied. 


■ her..  7 T ’ V7C.t\  1 L-tA-I 

,mal1  ® vo.  ris.  boards. 


nit;  me  first  authentic  account  of  that 
nv  a GEN  TLEMAN  long  resided 


a r>  x ^ > siniii  os.  ijojtrds 

A COMPANION  in  a JOURNEY  to  PARTS 
correct  Desrrm.i^r.n  ,iJ.  , • 1 ^KIS,  containing 


30  rrctt  description  of  all  the  objects  of  Cuno  i,v  ,h  Cr0",aining 
Museums,  Buildings  Exhibitions  p Gunosity , the  Libraries, 

Modern  Paris  and"? eaWron . 2,  A?ust'mcil'5>  &c.  in 
Price  5s.  in  red.  S‘  Llus.raied  with  maps  and  views. 


Voyages  and  Travels. 

A NORTHERN  KUMMER  , TRA VEf.S 


J }0  BOOHS  recently  published  by  R.  PHILLIPS. 

rPRUSSlA,  and  part  of  GERMANY,  in  the  year  1804.  By 
‘JOHN  CARR,  Esq-  Author  of  the  Stranger  in  France,  &c.  &c. 
‘in  one  elegant  volume,  4to.  illustrated  with  twelve  beautiful  en- 
gravings, price  21.  2s.  in  boards. 

\ TRAVELS  in  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  FLANDERS, 
and  FRANCEto  PARIS  ; with  numerous  particulars  relativs 

< to  the  present  state  of  that  Capital  ; its  Manners,  Characters, 
{Paintings,  Music,  Theatres,  Gardens,  Institutions,  Architec- 
ture, &c.  By  THOMAS  HOLCROFT.  In  two  elegant  vo- 
. lutnes  4to.  price  8l.8s.  in  boards,  decorated  with  a great  number 
' of  vignettes;  together  with  a magnificent  atlas,  of  large  engrav- 
ings, by  the  first  artists,  representing  the  principal  objects  and 

. Buildings  in  Paris,  from  beautiful  drawings  made  under  the  di- 
j rection  of  the  author  ; or,  the  same  work,  with  the  atlas  plates  re- 
duced in  size,  and  folded  in  the  volumes,  price  51.  3s.  in  boards. 

TRAVELS  in  EGYPT,  during  the  campaigns  of  General 
Bonaparte.  By  VIVANT  DENON.  B ranslatcd  by  Mr. 
AIKIN,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  embellished  with  nearly  a hun- 
i tired  splendid  copper- plates,  21.  2s.  boards. 

TRAVELS  in  TURKEY,  ASIA-MINOR,  SYRIA,  and 
across  the  Desert  into  EGYPT, during  the  Y eats  17119,  1800, 
and  1801,  in  company  with  the  Turkish  army  and  the  British 
1 military  mission,  which  was  sent  from  this  country  into  Turkey, 

* under  the  command  of  General  Koehler.  By  WILLIAM 

< WITTMAN,  M.  D.  In  one  volume,  4to.  prie  21.  12s.  fid. 
j in  boards,  embellished  with  nearly  thirty  coloured  engravings. 

1 A VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD,  in  the  Years  1800, 

' 1801,  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  in  which  the  author  visited  the 
' principal  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  English  settlements 
f of  Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island,  and  resided  eight  months  in 
' Otaheite.  Including  accounts  of  the  present  stateof  society,  and 
of  the  progress  of  civilization  since  the  voyages  of  Cooke  ; and 

* an  impartial  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  in 
s the  Society  Islands,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1803  ; together 
1 with  a variety  of  particulars  never  before  given  to  the  public,  re- 
l lative  to  the  settlements  in  New  South  Wales,  drawn  up  on  the 

* spot  in  1801.  By  JOHN  TURNBULL.  In  three  volumes,  fools- 

* cap  8vo.  price  13s.  Gd. in  boards. 

C TRAVELS  from  BERLIN  to  PARIS,  in  the  Spring  of  the 
( Year  1801,  with  sketches  of  the  existing  stateof  Society,  Mati- 
' ners.  and  Public  Opinion,  and  with  original  anecdotes  of  eminent 
i characters  in  the  French  Metropolis.  By  AUGUSTUS  \On 
i KOTZEBUE.  In  three  handsome  volumes,  small  8vo.  price 
j )3s.  Gd.  in  boards,  faithfully  translated  from  the  German, 
t An  ACCOUNT  of  the  late  EXILE  into  SIBFIRlAof  AU- 


BOOKS  recently  published  by  R.  PHILLIPS.  1' 


iVhich  hcppcned  10  him  in  Russia,  containing  prd 

b^HIMSKr'p6  10  f,BEVAJneVer  btfore  Publi*hed.  Writt 
y HIMSELh,  and  translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  BERESFOR 

In  three  volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  price  12s.  in  boards. 

1 RA\  ELS  into  I PALY  during  the  close  of  the  year  181 

iresem  ,mte  ofnhemem  °f  l8°5’  C0,,taini"S  =>"  account  of  1 
p esem  state  of  that  country,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  late  poll’ 

Author00 * i°Yhe  Tdition  of  ,he  p^p1*-'-  By  -he  sa 

AU  L HOR.  In  tour  volumes,  small  octavo,  price  20s.  boarJ 

AMERirEALS  Lhr0Ugh  the  FlVITED  STATES  of  NORt] 

CAN.?nCAA’  ,h^coan,ry°f  'he  IROQUOIS  and  UPPE 
'-ANAPA,  in  the  years  1795,  179t;  I7(j-»  u.,  ^ i 

SHam«sri^^/S9 


arc 

w 


“ These  travels  constitute  a work  of  much  • 

re  attributable  to  the  generality  of  publications  un  i.  imPor1,ancr  an<1  value  thj 
ritten  in  the  manner  of  Arthur  Yonn.i.  ■?*,?*  i •-  5,m,lar  inlet.  They  J 
der  with  a vast  mass  of  Geographical  CommeHn  ,p^'Jncc>  antl  nish  the  raj; 
formation,  the  result  of  attentive  remark,  and  judici^^Y/"  Etono‘,“ca:- 

“ The  useful  information  which  this  work  contains  -fir/tit,;/  Rtgiiter., 

has  certainly  not  been  an  idle  traveller,  and  hh  ?! “derable-  The  dul 

assist  thr  reader  in  acquiring  coriect  dea-  uf  , k * 'cultural  remarks  will  great- 
«o  be  well-a.  quainted  with  I'rZJionsl,  ‘oanuy.  1 hr  ,rMilalor*£ 
the  inform  nion.and  correct  the  errors  of  the  original  ” '*  n°‘eS  increJ 

Voyage,  a/d  Veavd.  ,,e, Vote publSd  Td’S  'J V * 

Uses  of  new  Voyages  and  Travels  publisher!  in  Eng  and  T? 
brst  volume  complete,  illustrated  with  m,  Lland.  Tl> 
Price  15s.  in  boards.  “USlrated  %Vlth  numerous  views,  &, 


he  best  illuitrated\y  an^nu^raUon^trf^e**0"0"^  'hi5  pfriodical  work,  w 
k r**~&*.  w'*'chwa.onbe^  «■  *«* 


every  work  is  completed  I which  wTbe°Y  n c°n!'n,i / <!■'  first  volume,  in  s 
The  first  volume  contains:  t " in  e‘«her  of  the  monthly  numbers. 

i Km^e'r’rTMvel^in'Demnar^^iw^^^*?^™*™05  ->'««• 

J.  MicUaua’s  l ravel,  i„  the  Back  Settlement Vi AmenTaY  ^ 1 J'y' 

An  ,t,r,erary  of  lhe 

ANALYSES. 


~ • 1 »•*  * T -II1CC. 

3 p s V"yaKc  lo  Ncw  South  Wales. 

,re.l  J vui.ty,  ,„J  ,„kI 

‘2L^i±i^l ' 


BOOKS  recently  published  hy  R.  PHILLIPS. 


-FA  FAITHFUL  ACCOUNT  of  the  STATEof  FRANCE 
1 Jl  of  the  French  People,  under  the  Despotism  of  Bon  a part  e, 
fit  May  1805.  By  an  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN,  lately 
-gaped  from  France.  Price  3s.  (Id. 

Natural  History. 

3ANJMAL  BIOGRAPHY,  consisting  of  authentic  anecdotes 
td  characteristic  traits  of  the  Lives,  Manners,  and  Economy  of 
* le  whole  Animal  Creation,  collected  from  several  hundred  of 
te  best  Modern  Voyages  and  Travels,  and  from  expensive  and 
Iarce  works  of  natural  history,  in  various  languages,  and  artang- 
*:cording  to  the  system  of  Linnaeus.  By  the  Rev.  W.  BING- 
ijry,  A.  B.  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  and  late  of  St.  1 e- 
Ij’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  three  volumes,  8vo.  the  third  edi- 
ron,  price  ll.  10s. in  boards. 

* The  ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  HISTORY  , according 
> the  Linnaean  arrangement,  with  popular  and  entertaining 
esiriptions,  in  the  manner  of  Goldsmith  and  Burton  ; embel- 
shed  with  copper-plates,  representing  two  hundred  of  the  most 
iurious objects.  By  Dr.  MAVOR.  Anew  edition,  price  5s. 
ound,  or  4s.  (id.  in  boards ; or  with  the  plates  beautifully  co- 
juicd,  price  1 Os.  6d.  bound  and  lettered. 

Agriculture  and  Gardening. 

A COMPLETE  SYSTEM  ok  PRACTICAL  AGRI- 
CULTURE, including  all  the  Modern  Improvements  and  Dis- 
coveries, in  which  the  principles  of  Chemistry  are  applied  m 
ixplanation  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  Soi  s and  Manures; 
snd  those  of  other  sciences  in  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  fat- 
enine,  of  different  sorts  of  live  Stock.  The  whole  intendeu  to 
to  mb  me  and  explain,  fully  and  completely,  the  Pnnc.plesand 
aractice  of  the  art  of  Modern  Husbandry.  By  R.  V . DICK- 
SON, M.  D.  of  Hendon,  in  Middlesex.  In  two  very  arge  vo- 
lumes, 4to.  price  41. 4s.  in  boards,  or  41.  14s.  6d.  elegantly  bound 
ilustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  engravings,  thirty  of  which 
ire  coloured  from  nature,  representing  various  kinds  of  imple- 
ments and  other  machinery  adapted  to  the  most  improved  me- 
thods of  cultivation,  the  most  approved  grasses,  and  the  princi- 
pal breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  from  rngmal  drawmgs. 

The  ANNALS  of  AGRICULTURE;  or  FARMER  s 
MAGAZINE,  consisting  of  original  papers,  experiments,  and 
observations  of  accounts  of  all  new  improvements  and  discoveries 
in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  of  proceedings  of  agricultural 
and  other  useful  societies,  illustrated  with  copper-plates  By 
ARTHUR  YOUNG,  Esq..  F.  R.  S and  secretary  to  the  Boar 
Bf  Agriculture.  Published  in  quarterly  numbers  at  3s.  Od.  each, 

Four  ^numbers  forming  an  annual  volume.  . r J 

TJ  n This  valuable  work  max/  be  had  complete  inforty-llneo 
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BOOKS  recently  published  by  R.  PHILLIPS. 

The  FARMER’S  (CALENDAR  , conubing  pr«,ical  1 
planations  of  the  business  necessary  to  be  DerfnrmJS  • 

Lintls  of  farm,  daring  every  Monrl  rfK^h*."„T* 
ciples  of  various  new  improvements  and  instn.r*;  r Pnn* 
ing  them.  By  ARTHUR  YOUNG  Es d F S"*/”  t‘xecut*  ^ 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  honorary ^member’ of 
c.cties  in  Europe  and  America.  In  one  vervl*™!  , many  *0' 
price  10s.  6d.  in  boards.  17  'arSe  volume,  Svo. 

MAWE’s  GARDENER'S  KALFNTud  ■ 
modernized,  by  ABERCROMBIE  An  ' k’  in,Proved  and 

bound.  A "ew  edition,  price  8s. 

Military  Science. 

The  MILITARY  MENTOR  . h„- 
recently  written  bv  a General  Offiter’tn  Id"5*;3  Senc’.  of  ,e»<?rs 
•"«  Army;  comprising  a cour  ” of  clfEam  ‘"J"’ “‘T* 

edition,  price  10..  6d.  in  boards,  or  (A.  deg.mly 

comprehensive  rysum^rf  modern  mMimX  uc*f  a R ' I b""g  a 
last  improvements  and  regulations  fo/ei^  and  dom^2 '° ‘l6 
materials  selected  and  translated  frnm  £ domestic;  ihe 

valuable  books  and  journals,  in  the  German" and’  3nd 

guages ; or  communicated  by  officers  of  rank  w French  ,an’ 
•the  British  service.  Complete  in  , expenence  in 

1 corated  with  upwards  of  eighty  copper  i>|a?Jl  ' " UI!?CS*  4t0-  de. 
•mental;  consisting  of  the  coloured  Enifonn,  of  Zn  ■a"d  orna- 

• of  maps  of  the  British  settlements  abroad  rf  i L f^r,,,sn  army, 

• battles,  sieges,  manauvij,  °f  ^ification^ 

cor  51.  os.  elegantly  bound.  ’ 4s’  m boards, 


Medical  Science. 

The  MEDICAL  and  PHYSICAT  in nov,, 

on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  price  half  a <r  ^ ’ pu,:)lished 
the  original  correspondence  of  enlinenf  nrar, v 5 COn,a,r"ng 

Phannacy'5 


, jf  Pril’t,  having0™^  rE'pnnted^  c’ JTrna1,  which  were  out 

humber,  may  be  had.  The  7^  S,C(S’  or  any  single 

['^enty-six  numbers,  may  be  had  in  bon  V°  umcs>  r°ntaining 

| »m  for, y-s,x  numbers  ^ 


14  ROOKS  recently  published  by  R.  PHILLIPS. 

^•ortance  of  the  information  contained  in  the  successive  numbers 
1 of  this  original  and  invaluable  journal,  that  every  medical  practi- 
tioner ought  to  be  possessed  of  a complete  set ; and  no  medical 
: library  can  be  deemed  perfect  without  it. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  GALVANISM,  in  theory  and  prac- 
J nee  By  C.  WILKINSON,  Fellow  of  the  College  ot  Surgeons, 
c and’ lecturer’ on  that  science,  in  Soho- square.  In  two  volumes, 
- 8vo.  with  numerous  plates,  price  11.  Is.  in  boards. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  D1 SEASES  of 
LONDON  during  the  Years  1796.  1797,  1798,  1799.  and  1800. 
By  ROBERT  W1LLAN,  M.  D.  F.  A.  S.  Price  4s.  fld.  in 

boards. 


An  INQUIRY  into  the  NATURE  and  ACTION  of  CAN- 
CER with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  a regu  .1 
ingthat  Disease  by  Natural  Separation.  By  S A MU  L L \ OL  t », 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  i rue  >s.6d. 

in  boards 


A TREATISE  on  the  Process  employed  by  Nature  in 
badoes.  In  one  volume,  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd.boaids. 


A PR  ACTICAL  TREATISE  on  DIET,  and  on  the  most 

salutary  and  agreeable  means  of  supporting  hte  and  health  y 
salutary  anti  ag  Adanted  to  the  various  circumstances  of 

""■■^5”  nnd  including  the  application 


*•  ^ *“• 10 

one  volume,  12mo.  pi  ice  Os. 


me  voiumc,  i — . , 

. that  this  compendious  wortc,  on  the  important  subject  of  diet, 
•4  vVe  are  convinced  inai  in  is  p nnhiic  ” 

will  ptovea  valuable  aud  acceptable  presen  P Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 


“ in  ,hi,  present  So  tTiiJ'jil  •«  “l"‘> 

"TSKW-  ««"-'• 


A SERIES  of  POPULAR  ESSAYS  ^ 

THOMAS  MDDols,  M.  l-hree  volume,  S,o.  price 

" the  INVALID  ; being  » ^^/KrRAvIS 


BOOKS  recently  published  by  R.  PHILLIPS.  li 


The  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN;  or,  DOMESTIC  MED,i 
CAL  FRIEND;  containing  plain  and  praciical  instructions  fi,e 
the  prevention  and  Cure  of  diseases,  according  to  the  latest  irr  t 
provements  and  discoveries;  comprising  every  thing  relative  w 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  medical  art,  adapted  To  the  useiii 
the  heads  of  schools  and  families.  Bv  ALEXANDER  THOMl 
SON,  M.  D.  Price  &.  in  boards,  or  7s.  bound.  it 

' ' Tins  is  at  once  the  completes t and  the  cheapest  book  a 
J amity  medicine  extant. 


Poetry. 


T-.WILD  WREATH;  or,  ORIGINAL  POEMS,  b‘ 
the  late  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  others  communicated  to  the  edito’ 
?y  \?nou,s  Persons  of  distinction.  Dedicated,  by  permission  t, 

vZ  tL%3LHngh,nesS  the  Duchess  o(  V'ork . By  M A R I A ELlt 

ABE  I H ROBINSON,  splendidly  printed  in  post  Svo.  will 
several  engravings,  price  7s.  in  boards.  1 |. 

BALLADS  chiefly  intended  to  illustrate  certain  facts  in  the. 
History  of  Animals.  By  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  Es*  WiiL 
engravings,  by  Mr.  Blake,  6s.  boards. 

POEMS,  by  LAURA  SOPHIA  TEMPLE.  In  one  elea’ 
gant  volume,  small  Svo.  price 5s.  in  boards. 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  the  Author  of  the  heroic’ 
bboards  ,LUAM  C"AMBERS’  with  notes,  price  4s.  J, 

CLASSICAL  ENGLISH  POETRY,  for  the  use  of  school, 
a id  young  persons,  selected  from  the  best  authors  with 
original  pieces.  Compiled  by  Dk.  MAVORand  Mr  PRATT 
with  a preface,  indicating  the  several  species  of  poetry  midUr 


in  oi^mjn^^l{y1G'£^^(t5,siN(5lat'C|^(OPn1!’  wrjtlcn  originally 


Music. 


boards.  “ nC  vo  ume»  foolscap  8vo.  price  6s.  in 


Short-Hand.  Writing. 

AnUNIVERSALand  COMPLETE  SYSTEYT  f cunn-r. 
HAND  WUrTiNr  I • , r EMof SHORT- 


LG  BOOKS  recently  published  hy  R.  PHILLIPS. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

COMMERCIAL  and  NOTARIAL  PRECEDENTS; 
• c „n  .1,,.  mnd  aonroved  forms,  special  am  common, 


COMMERCIAL  ana  isoinMm.  ’ 

onsisiing  of  all  the  mos.  approved  forms,  special  and  common 
„hich  are  required  in  transacnonsof  business,  including  the  whole 
irar  rice  of  a .rotary  and  conveyancer,  is  far  as  regards  presents 
nd  forms  connected  with  trade  and  commerce,  hy  JO- »UA 
VIONTEI- 1 ORE,  Attorney  and  Notary  Public.  In  one  volume, 

rto.  price  1 1.  5s.  boards.  t . 

Divinity. 

The  NEW  WEEK’S  PREPARATION,  Part  I.  in  cloth, 

s.3d— m black  edges,  2s. 

Ditto  Pan  II.  in  cloth,  Is.  3d.— in  black  edges,  2s. 

The  NEW  DUTY  of  MAN,  in  8vo.  price  7s.  bound. 

A COMPANWlf  for'.hc  FESTIVALS  1 FASTS  of  .he 
SHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  By  ROBERT  NELSON.  Ia 
ivo.  price  Cs.  bound. 

Wit  and  Humour. 

The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  WIT;  containing  upwards 
if  THREE  THOUSAND  of  the  best  Bon  mots,  laughable 
Anecdotes,  and  pieces  of  genuine  Wit  and  Humour  existing  in  the 

.»  <Td,  w,„,  . fromi.- 

piece;  rep.  esenling  Hugarh's  Laugh, ng  Audrence 

' . to  observe,  1 1 


,ece,  representing  » |0  observe,  ,tal  collections  of 

N.  R.  Kc  p-ct.ng  IE  is  work, " .In'i^Iuares,  hale  been  consul  e.l,  particul  irl  y 
similar  nature,  in  various  ku'op  •>  1 • |" **  from  *1,101,  every  thing  worthy  of 

e great  I-rench  volume  01  th<  h-  vyclo,  ,n  jc  0f  everv  previous  coi- 

,ticc  has  been  selected  ; and  1 31  m 0'k  hcm.evcr  5Carcc  or  voluminous,  from 

d ion  in  our  own  language,  and  ot  cs  ei  y wo  *,  1 
h'ch  it  svas  likely  an  article  ot  va.ne  could  be  gliar  . 


leh  it  was  likely  an  article  ot  va.ne  coo  ..  h . . 

The  BRITISH  MARTIAL,  containing  a selection  of  all 

Oriental  Literature. 

An  EXPLANATION  of  the  ELEMENTARY  CHA- 
PTERS of  the  CHINESE,  with  an  Analysis  °f  'heman- 
ient  Symbols  and  Hieroglyphics ; and  a comparison 
Z,  Egyptian.  and  Me*, can 

»■"“  rrB,e|'oSPEPH  HAGER, PD.  D.  In  one  superbly 
iLpS  -no.  won  upwards  of  fi.=  hundred 

Uts,  21.  2s.  in  boards.  nrin/cd  in  Europe  on  the 

«k  “ is  slso  IF" 


BOOKS  recently  published  by  R.  PHILLIPS. 

The  Drama. 

CHERRY’S  SOLDIER’S  DAUGHTER,  the  Tenth  E 
tion,  2$.  6d. 

HEAR  BOTH  SIDES,  2s.  fid. 
CASTLE  OF  MONTVAL,  2s.  Gd. 
SPANIARDS  IN  PERU,  the  original 


I M 


HOLCROFT's 
WHALLEY’s 
KOTZF.BUE’s 
Piiarro,  2s.  6:. 


VIRGIN  OF  THE  SUN,  2s.  6d. 

— NATURAL  SON,  ( Lovers’  Vows)  2s.  6c* 

FORCE  OF  CALUMNY,  2s.  6d. 

COUNT  OF  BURGUNDY,  2s. 

FAMILY  DISTRESS,  2s. 

WIDOW  AND  RIDING  HORSE,  Is. 

HOARE’s  PARAGRAPH,  Is.  fid. 

Miscellaneous  Literature. 

T HARVEST  HOME;  or,  SUPPLEMEN  TARY  GLEAN. 
INGS  in  ENGLAND,  original  Dramas  and  P -ems,  Contri-i 
buttons  of  Literary  Friends,  and  a revised,  corrected,  and  cn<i 
larged  edition  of  the  Poem  of  Sympathy.  By  Mr.  PRATT, 
m three  volumes,  price  II.  I Is.  6d.  in  boards. 

Of  tiiis  interesting  and  amusing  work,  the  following  respect-, 
le  nulenendpnt  nr.;,,;™.  »i,„.j.. j 


. — o — "vrarvy  mw  iuiiu 

able  independent  opinions  have  already  appeared: 

is  *ortt,y  °f  its  author,  abounding  hath  in  pleasure  and  amuse* 
mcnt,  which  are  rarely  accompanied  by  so  mu.h  utility  and  instruction.” 

ii  Th.  ,,  u Anti-J  acabitt  Review. 

T hr  nr,,  r k*'  ”ume  11  ever  considered  the  season  of  mirth,  gaiety,  and  humour. 
,l„.  r,.c  1 r moment  are  forgotten,  ard  all  unp  easant  sensations  subside  befors 
; r .|,mpu  *c  °’  r"d  ••'"vity.  The  name  of  the  present  work  is  not  ill- 
Jj.  , ‘ h_  t.  t,e  contents.  i he  author  once  more  appears  b tote  that  public,  from 
j . ‘ . * ° IC<Juent^7  met  approbation,  with  an  increased  stock  of  anec- 

Icnr  *i hr  unc,i,rn;,,,m‘g  vivacity.  Amoi.gst  the  au’hoi’j  friends,  who  have 

^rjtv  1 n ass,fcWnce  to  this  pubi  cation,  we  distinguish  names  of  avowed  celt-' 
44  To  char,  • . British  Critic.  : 

lie  ansi  ,C  CriS?  li  m3nncr  °*  an  author,  who  has  been  so  long  before  the  ptib- 
ce  Viry  r i,iC  Wor^*  ,,nvc  essentially  contributed  to  its  amusement,  w nld  be  unne-' 
a small  [Ccl,nS  wind,  the  san.e  playful  humour,  the  same  beau'ies,  ai.d 

Home  ”*as  t'hr  ■ thr  *an,e  blemishes,  run  through  these  volumes  of  ••  Harvest 
clo>rd’  * , , [I  *!, , Jhr  Glcfan,n85  of  »>'  *,1me  Author.  1 lie  third  volume  is 
some  exc  llrm  N ? ■ °Cm  °f  “ Sympathy.”  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and 

some  excellent  Notes,  illustrative  of  the  postages  to  which  they  refer.” 

ii  . , , Cent  U men’s  .' !. tea  line. 

wherein  he  madr,0^  7“  W°rk  of  ,his  verr  interesting  and  fascinating  writer, 
Mi  , i m te  a formal  resignation  ot  the  adopted  character  of  a Gleaner,  by 

h.m^we  n""«sedCtocheeUb  l‘h^  * "i'f  ,hat  wil1  probsbly  henceforwa.d  attach  to 
' h k ,0.cl:i5s  ‘'“-'elves  With  su  h of  Iks  readers  and  c. itics  as  cherished 

otl^r  fir 3„V  years', oeU‘d  ‘“'1  Pfe**^*  himseif  to  the  public,  some  shape  or 
his  now  r to  inform  an  I C"mc'  Alld  wr  foul'dcd  that  hope  on  long  experience  of 
oertl  m „ I k r 7 [>>n  lh‘'  f‘"<  not, f, cation,  how  ver,  of  the 

??  fi  1 t foie  us,  the  idea  that  its  author  was  about  to  carry  his  last  oid 

leave,  Ld  in^d  Cu.  ‘ ,he  m0re  8raclu.ully  **nd  gratefully  take 

peculiar  nlca  u e w.  ? ■?“  llo’nt’  *8*'"  reeurrrd.  It  is,  theiefore,  with 

Tgow  ofslul  “-that  the  m""""1*  ,T'  to‘l,“  nc'v  feast,-*  a feast  of  ir.ison  and 
aow  «t  soul,  —that  the  motives  wind,  induced  Inn  to  mve .ihu  uroili.r.mn  ,h» 
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•ve  title  have  corrected  our  misapprehension . And  most  sincerely  do  wc  hope 
re  motives  have  been  amply  answered;  and  that  having  gleaned  so  long,  and  '• 
11,  for  othets,  he  Us  secured  and  laid  up  a golJen  harvest  'ot  himself  Mr.  Pratt 
indeed,  the  more  deseivingof  this  recotnpence,  as  all  his  numerous  writings 
ve  tended  uniformly  to  one  point — the  promotion  of  a warm  and  active  benevo- 
ice,  founded  on  a cordial  love  of  the  human  kind.”  European  Magazine. 

An  ESSAY  on  ABSTINENCE  from  ANIMAI 


FOOD, 

\ a Moral  Duly;  in  which  the  practice  of  destroying  and  de- 
puting animals  is  proved  to  he  cruel,  unwholesome,  and  un- 
ccessary,  by  JOSEPH  RITSON,  in  one  volume,  rfvo.  prk« 
k . in  hoards. 

An  ENQUIRY  concerning  POLITICAL  JUSTICE,  and 
‘,s  Influence  on  Morals  and  Happiness.  By  WILLIAM 
iODWIN.  The  third  edition,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  price 
8s.  in  hoards. 

The  ENQUIRER;  or,  REFLECTIONS  on  EDUCA- 
riON,  MANNERS,  and  LITERATURE;  in  a Scries  of 
issays.  By  WILLIAM  GODWIN.  Price  9s. 

ESSAYS  concerning  kingly  government,  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, servants,  grief,  immotlerate  desires,  cultivation  of  letters, 
retirement,  happiness,  viriue,  slavery,  and  Mmy,  war  and 
peace,  and  other  subjects.  By  GILBERT  \V  AK.EHELD, 
B.  A.  In  one  volume,  8vo.  price  os.  in  hoards. 

A FATHER’S  GIFT  to  his  CHILDREN;  consisting  of 
■original  Essays,  Talcs,  Fables,  Rv  fl«.<  t tons,  &rc  &c.  'v;ruten 
for  the  Use  of  his  own  Children.  Bv  WILLIAM  MAV  OR, 
LL.  D.  Vicar  of  Hurley,  Berks,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
'Moira,  in  two  volumes,  price  9s.  in  boards,  or  10s.  6d.  bound 

fand  gilt.  . . 

• ELEGANT  EXTRACTS,  or  useful  and  entertaining  pas- 
saees  in  Prose,  selected  from  the  best  authors,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  young  persons,  in  one  large  volume,  Svo.  price  18s. 

tin  boards.  .,  , 

ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  in  Verse,  similar  m design  t« 

! Elegant  Extracts  iu  Prose,  price  18s.  in  boards. 

ELEGANT  EPISTLES,  containing  Select  Letters  from 


the  best  English  Authors,  with  many  Translations  from  the 


[French,  price  13s. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  POLITE  LITERATURE;  ot, 
FABULOUS  HISTORY  of  the  HEATHEN  GODS,  and 
illustrious  HEROES,  with  numerous  plates,  in  two  volumes, 
price  ISs.  in  boards,  large  paper,  and  13s.  small  paper. 

Novels  and  Romances. 

VIRTUOUS  POVERTY.  By  HENRY  S1DDONS,  Esq. 
in  three  volumes,  price  13s.  (id.  in  boards. 

A WINTER  in  LONDON.  By  THOMAS  SRINNER 
SURTx ; m three  volumes,  price  Lis.  bd.  m boards. 
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FERDINAND  FITZORMOND ; or,  the  FOOL  of  NA. 
TU  RE.  By  Mrs.  TEMPLE,  in  five  volumes,  price  21s.  boards r 
The  NOVICE  OF  ST.  DOMINICK.  By  SYDNEY] 


’ 


OWENSON,  Authoress  of  St.  Clair;  in  four  volumes 
price  20s.  in  boards. 

KOMI  ITS,  a Romance  of  Ancient  Times,  translated  frouin 

A I ON  1 AIN  E,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Will,  in  two  voluines^j 
12mo.  price  8s.  in  boards.  J 

FLEETWOOD;  or,  The  NEW  MAN  OF  FEELING.i 
By  Mr.  GODWIN,  in  three  volumes,  price  15s.  V 

CALEB  WILLIAMS;  or,  THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE.j 
By  Mr.  GODWIN,  in  three  volumes,  price  13s.  Gd.  i 

The  SORROWS  OF  WF.RTER,  by  the  Baron  GOETHE, ' 
translated  from  the  last  German  edition,  by  WILLIAM  REN- 
DER,  D.  D.  in  one  volume  12mo.  with  a beautiful  frontispiece, 
oy  I' it  tier,  4s.  in  boards;  or  another  edition  on  thick  post  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d.  in  boards. 

r°P»l«  Work  this  i,  ihe  only  edition  that  ha.  been  tratulatcd  fro™ 
Ir/nl  The  edition  which  h.w  been  mint  yejrton.a!r,w«tr»»- 

tbc  vrigina!  f rf nch  transI,t,on'  »td  abeundt  m Obscurities  and  deviations  fro* 

Dictionaries  of  Languages. 

A DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  Bv 
JOHN  EN  PICK,  M.  A.  revised  by  Crakelt,  price  2i.  6d. 
bound.  * 

JOHNSON'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  four  volumes, 
royal  8yo.  price  31.3*.— The  same,  on  fine  paper,  four  volumes, 
prue  41.  10s.  m boards.  * 

Ditto,  Abridged,  in  demy  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  bound. 

Ditto,  in  miniature,  price  3s.  Gd. 

BOYER’s  ROYAL  FRENCH  DICTIONARY  abridged  • 
in  one  large  volume,  price  12s.  bound.  * 

ninV°ni[DvS  ABRIDGEMENT  of  AINSWORTH’, 

UJCIiONARY,  in  8 vo.  price  13s.  bound. 

C.  SCHREVELIT  LEXICON  MANUALE,  GRAECO 
L ATINUM  et  LATINO- GRMsCUM,  price  9s.  bound.  < 

Grammars  of  Languages. 

GRAMMATICAL  INSTITUTES  of  the  ENGLISH 
LANG,  Gli.  By  JOHN  ASH,  LL.  D.  price  Is.  hound.  ! 

I ne  RUDIMENTS  of  the  FRENCH  TONGUE;  or  ' 

,ntroduclioa  t0  French  Grammar.’  By 
LEW  IS  ' HAMBAUD,  price  2s. 

The  LION  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  with  Nolcs,  useful 
and  illustrative,  by  Dr.  MAYOR,  price  2s.  Gd. 


■MMNHU 
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, The  PRACTICAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  esteemed 
tie  best  for  die  Use  of  Schools.  By  Mr.  PORNY,  French 
Waster  at  Eton  College,  the  last  edition,  price  3s.  Gd. 

A GRAMMAR  of  the  FRENCH  TONGUE,  with  a Pre- 
fatory Discourse,  containing  an  Essay  on  the  proper  method  of 
leaching  and  learning  that  Language.  By  LEWIS  CHAM- 
IBAUD,  the  13th  edition,  price  5s.  hound. 

fc  Introductions  to  Languages. 

i The  LONDON  PRIMER,  being  a new,  easy,  and  pleasing 
Introduction  to  the  English  Language,  superior  to  every  pre- 
ceding attempt  of  this  kind,  and,  as  a first  book , deserving  of 
(universal  preference  in  all  Schools  and  Families,  with  sixty  beau- 
tiful cuts,  price  Gd.  with  a full  allowance  to  schools. 

Dr.  MAVOR’s  ENGLISH  SPELLING-BOOK  j the 
■ost  approved  ar.d  generally  adopted  bock  of  this  class  ever 
ublished,  and  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  Spelling-book 
now  extant,  price  Is.  6d.  each,  with  the  full  allowance  to  schools. 

1 The  ENGLISH  SPELLING-BOOK  and  EXPOSITOR  ; 
being  a new  method  of  teaching  children  and  adult  persons  to 
read,  write,  and  understand  the  English  Tongue,  By  HENRY 
EOAD,  price  Is.  3d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  MAKING  of 
tEy  JOHN  CLARKE,  late  Master  of  the  Public 
[School  in  Hull  ; the  last  edition,  price  3s.  bound, 
j SELECT/E  e PROFAN1S  SCRIPTORIBUS 
•RIAL  Quibus  admissa  sunt  varia  Honeste  vivendi 
«ex  lisdem  Scriptoribus  deprom  v.a,  price  3s. 

S ELECTEE  e VETER  1 TESTAMENTO  HISTORI  C. 
’Ad  Usum  eorum  qui  Latina;  Lingua;  Rudimentis  intbuuntui, 

fThc*  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PRIMER,  being  an  easy 
[Vocabu'ary  ot  the  French  Language,  with  some  simple  phrases  j 
printed  m a large  type,  price  yd. 

SYLLABAIRE  FRANCOIS;  or,  A FRENCH  SPEL- 
LING-BOOK. By  Mr  PORNY,  the  12th  edition,  2s.  b und. 
f-  The  TREASURY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES;  containing,  1.  A vocabulary,  French  and 
jj  English. — 2.  Familiar  Forms  of  Speech,  upon  the  most  common 
r and  useful  subjects.  By  LEWIS  CHAMBAUD,  price  3s. 

GRAMMATICAL  EXERCISES,  English  and  French. 
I By  Mr.  PORNY,  French  Master  at  Eton  College,  the  tenth 

I 'EXERCISES  to  the  RULES  and  CONSTRUCTION  of 
1 FRENCH  SPEECH.  By  LEWIS  CHAMBAUD,  revised 
and  corrected  by  Mr.  Des  C ah  hi  ekes,  price  3s.  G . 


LATIN. 

Grammar 

HISTO- 

Praecepta, 


21  A 
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Arithmetical  and  Mathematical. 
MERCANTILE  ARITHMETIC;  or,  the  PRACTI"i 
CAL  ARITHMETIC  of  REAL  LIFE  and  BUSINESS* 
illustrated  with  numerous  Example  under  each  rule,  fok  thbi 

i it  or  chools,  on  a plan  win.  n |or  comp!  tines.  and  com-il 
)"  -nen.ivei  ess  ..as  nevei  before  been  auen  p ed.  By  the  Rev,! 

' The  V f ,lu'  ,arKest  al|owanie  .«,  hoolsJ 

1 hi  ELEMENTS  of  LAND  SURVEYING,  including  ,heJ 
rheory  and  the  Practice  of  that  useful  Art  in  all  t»  branches 
dest./UM  prmctp.i.lw  rot  the  Us.  Sch  ■ Bi  A.  CROCK l p’-< 

Lanu  Survcyo-,  of  Froome,  in  Some,  se.stnre.'  With  numerous/ 
plates,  price  6s.  bound.  numerous 

Miscellaneous  School  Boohs. 

LESSOvli  cand  SiXTY*FlVE  READING 

...SONS  for  SCHOOLS,  arranged  under  the  respective  J 

Jig,  ®*  he  and  consisting  of  the  most  elegant  and  beau-1 

& ,r°m,  ""  £?41  aUlho"- Sdt  utd  witl.a  view  to  pro- j 
fn  1 In  d-  Ellg  ('‘as!-b°c-  ll,d  lo  * each  at  the  same  time  ** 
have  h g 1::c'Ples  of  Mora.it v ..,.J  Science.  Not  only  , 
varion  J . *'  « :n  ,Prose  and  rse  been  taken  from  the » 
are  alreidJe?kf"’  Rle:‘dcr1s;.  E!cgant  Extracts,  kc.  ke.  which* 

. ,*■  LK  ‘7  Pulf!'c.  but  the  works  of  every  modern'! 

ir  have  been  seduoudy  consulted,  and  every  Lcautv  ha. 
been  gleaned  for  the  use  f a work  which  it  is  imended7 shall 
mmn.am  pre  , m, nonce  in  this  Class.  By  the  Rev.  DAVID 
EC  AIR,  pi  tec  4s.  6d.  hound. 

I !h  ELEMENTS  of  r.NGLISH  COMPOSITION 
taming  plain  and  prai  , , , f„r 

Language  with  ease,  perspicuity,  arm  ckvv  • *nH  i , - & 
m tU  progress  of  education,  .mediately  to  succeed  to  the  smdy 
“ llL'  Va* tons  English  Gramm  an  of  he  I atin  r 7 
Classic.  By  DAVID  IRVING  M Greek 

or  4s.  (i.l.  bound. 


A.  price  4s.  :n  boards. 


4?  £ b27 

Th.  ELEMENTS  of  a POLITE  EDI  ’ 


Thr  ELEMENTS  of  a POLITE  EDI  i 'on 

Srg.of.tehli“?b1' 

rtng.-d  i.y  OSOkoT^Hi,',.  Y" D.  D V " ,£  * 

" 7 s • pi-  hc  Ere- 

CROXALLLnbnf  J?:S0P-  w"h  Applications,  by  SAMUEL 
vaui'  D*  D-  P"«.’3s  Gd.  bound.  u 

DOOS^Y  Vt?,Sl2uPndMd  °ther  AUrt,°rS>  by  R01iERT 

■«QWN.  Sde,dL^.!  £*?**?'  dc 

«,.?;.yiRUIL11  maroms  opera: 


BOOKS  recently  published,  by  R.  PHILLIPS. 

Instructive  and  amusing  Books  for  I oung  Per- 
sons oj  both  Sexes. 

I The  BOOK  of  TRADES;  or,  LIBRARY  of  the  USE- 
^FUL  ARTS,  describing  the  useful  Trades  and  Manufactures 
(carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  with  a familiar  account  of  the  pro- 
feest  and  of  the  raw  materials,  the  price  of  labour,  &c.  m each, 
illustrated  with  seventy  copper-piates.  In  three  parts,  each  con- 
taining twenty  trades,  price  3s.  for  each  part,  plain,  or  4s.  uu. 

| with  the  plates  coloured. 

s The  BOOK  of  GAMES;  or,  JUVENILE  SPORTS,  ex- 
i plaining  the  laws  a-nd  modes  of  playing  twenty-four  of  the  games 
The  most  common  among  children  and  young  persons,  each  illus- 
trated with  a copper-plate,  price  3s.  (id.  half-bound,  or  4s.  ud. 
with  the  plates  coloured.  , . 

A VISIT  to  a FARM-HOUSE,  describing  the  principles 
and  practice  of  Farming  Business  and  Rural  Economy,  in  a 
pleasing  and  familiar  manner,  with  several  plates,  pntc  -■>. 

A VISIT  to  LONDON,  describing  the  Curiosities  and  re- 
markable Objects  in  the  Metropolis,  in  an  amusing  way,  adapted 
to\he  capacity  and  curiosity  of  an  early  age,  with  several  plates, 
nrjCC  2S.  6tl» 

VISITS  to  the  MENAGERIE  and  the  BOTANICAL 
GARDEN,  illustrating  the  first  principles  and  most  s'nktng 
facts  in  botany  and  natural  history,  in  a style  of  easy  familiarity 
which  has  perhaps  been  never  surpassed.  From  the  French  of 
JAUFFRET.  Price  2s.  fid. 

The  TRAVELS  of  ROLANDO  ROUND  the  WORLD, 
explaining  in  a familiar  and  entertaining  manner,  the  customs, 
curiosities^  and  productions  of  various  countries,  in  remote  parts 
of  tlx*  World,  illustrated  with  various  plates.  1 ranslated  fro 
TAUFFRET.  In  four  volumes,  price  12s. 

A TOUR  through  GREAT  BRITAIN,  in  which  the  va- 
rious «reat  Towns,  Manufactories,  and  Curiosities,  are  familiar  y 
described,  in  a series  of  letters  from  a young  gentleman  to  hit 
s;ster,  price  3s.  fid.  half-bound,  with  views  and  a map. 

' A PUZZLE  for  a CURIOUS  GIRL,  displaying  the  .H 
elite. s of  ill-placed  curiosity,  with  thirteen  plates,  pr.ee  is.  Od. 

The  WONDERS  of  the  TELESCOPE,  or  a famdiar  and 

popular  Doplay  of  ,be  Solar  S,..™  and  ^ j "-  £ 

on  a plan  calculated  to  give  a new  t0  'l*  f.bound. 

nomy,  with  numerous  large  plates,  pr.ee  4s.  fid.  halt-bounu 

The  WONDERS  of  the  MICROSCOPE,  or  a Display  of 
the  Wonders  of  the  Creation  in  comparatively  minute  Objec  , 
• Lrl  in  boards. 


BOOKS  recently  published  by  R.  PHILLIPS.  ■>, 

HaSon1;  orR rev  Id  ediuls  ufe,  legend,  a',,,  I 

SXJ-ii?  s#  Sss-.’i'sa 

elegantly  re- written,  Jchaste  and  hc  ,hf 

Published  in  one  collect!  m „1T,u  ™T  , ,an; *nj  heo 
pU-c,  cenmt  of-S  toell,  Bl  r « 1"""™  ‘“PI>H 

thc  Gian,  Killer,  WlSX  fed  hif  c n ' pTfm  Vmm'* ) 4 

“dc""on°  Children  m"hl 

*r.  ™.,;  u HZ  15Mqf  >™;iyfur  ,„  J 

cleared  plates,  pricfud.  J,’h.  ' d wuh  °“a  Imuliji 

The  JUVENILE  l’LL'T4Rrw  • • 
ct  It  bra  ted  children,  and  account  oil’  co.nta,n,t1g  «he  lire,  0 
able  men,  calculated  to  excite  in  yolnl  mtn  1^^'“  °f  remark- 
•ion,  with  plates,  price  2,.  Cd  Y g d‘  a sPlr,t  °^mula- 

1 O ETR  Y for  CfrjfDRP'M  •• 

£:SS!sf'a.is 

Person s,  price  2s.  6d  * ‘°  CXCrC,,e  ,he  ^emion  of  young 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORV  it  -j  j 
vu-wof  the  history  of  thf  wlrld  • 5 c?n,aining  a popular 

from  •" 

ZZl  i 

SCRlPxuj^g  HISTnRrrre  ■ • 

: 

PROVFTBVn'"mi'S'  ,'r,C'  4’'  '■■'f-^'d.'1'1’0'  W“h  C»PP«- 
TIONS^^^WtSDOM^.,  AGES  N,. 

nursery  songs  • Z ' pr'“  6d-  i-  board, 

utUitliy  tune  in  th,>  ’ ,g  a collection  of  the  small  i.  .n  , 


BOOKS  recently  published,  by  R.  PHILLIPS. 

The  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  DOMESTIC  QUADRU- 
TDS,  illustrated  with  entertaining  anecdotes  anc.  numerous 
agravincs,  price  2s.  6d.  in  boards. 

The  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ROBINSON  CRU- 

• OF  adapted  to  the  use  of  young  persons,  and  embellished  with 
Bxtcen  engravings,  price  4s.  6d.  plain,  or  7s.  coloured. 

ic  riRST  GOING  to  SCHOOL;  or,  a HISTORY  of  the 
FEELINGS  and  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  BROWN  on 
ijjs  first  going  to  School,  with  Letters  to  his  Sisters,  and  adorned 

tLith  beautiful  engravings,  price  2s.  ' . 

\ MARY  and  her  C AT,  a familiar  and  pleasing  story,  in  words 
not  exceeding  two  syllables,  with  twelve  plates,  price  Is. 

1 PRESENTS  for  GOOD  GIRLS,  chiefly  in  words  of  one 

Syllable,  with  twelve  coloured  plates,  price  Is. 

• PRESENTS  for  GOOD  BOYS,  in  words  of  one  and  two 
syllables,  with  twelve  coloured  plates,  price  Is. 

5 NEW  DIALOGUES  for  GOOD  CHILDREN.  By  M.  1% 

'tIio'iU^TOR Y^f'rE^LEMACHUS, abridged  and  translated 
from  rhl  Fiencl,  of  Fenelon.  wi.h  revera,  coloured  pte,  price  ... 

The  LIFE  of  BELISARIUS,  translated  and  abridged  from 
the  Frend.  of  Marmonrel.  w.rh  sever,,  coloured  flare,  pn«  ... 

• The  LITTLE  HERMITAGE,  translated  from  the  French 

0fitsU.TSRmT.boPri"vEN.LE  LIBRARY;  or.  Know, edge 
re  be  °h.  Source  of  Lapp, ness.  By  E.  F.  An, ho,  of  .ho 
Life  of  Carlo,  price  Is.  Cd. 

Books  of  the  Bonds. 

TODD’s  BOOKS  of  all  the  GREAT  ROADS  in 
■ ENGLAND,  each  road  printed  separately,  and ^ o'Se  1 Vi  - 

va?*  5?,  xfenS' pi  ri"Eo^ir 

of  carrying,  during  a journey,  die  a.g  -P 

Road  liooks 


[.  LONDON  amt  HOLYHEAD  by 

, . LONDON  and  HOLYHEAD  by 

Shicwsbuvy. 

,.  HOLYHEAD  10  LONDON 

.1  p A R K GAT  E,  SHREWSBURY  > 
HA'l  H,  and  BRISTOL. 

S LONDON  ami  EDINBURGH,  by 
York  and  Newcastle- 
G.  LON  DON  and  CARLISLE,  by 
Lv.ccsfr  r and  Manchester. 

7.  LONDON  YORK, by  B.ggtcswadc 


LONDON.  BATH,  and  BRISTOL, 
by  Devizes  ai  d C.  ippei.ham. 
a LONDON,  EXETER,  aim  I L . 

MOUTH.  „ 

10.  LONDON  and  WEYMOU1  H. 

11  d.ONDON  and  PORISMOUH. 

12.  LONDON  and  DOVER 

LONDON  a, .d  BRIGHTON,  .hr«e 
way,,  with  the  N'W  Road  fron’ 

London  to  W..tbinB,  by  Ashmg.r;n, 

and  the  Roads  Mum  Brighton  to 
Eastbourne,  and  to  Worth  tig. 
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